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IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING IN 
ACCEPTED STATEMENTS OF 
Democratic BELIEF 


D THE PAST DECADE, more and more 
attention has been focused on 
translating the word “democracy” in- 
to terms of daily living in the school 
life of the child. It is realized that to 
teach about democracy and not to 
Practice it results in mere lip service. 
Only as much of democracy as the 
child has an opportunity to practice 
and live will become part of his think- 
ing and acting. Since opportunities for 
Practice are all around us, we should 
find it easy to let the children "Jive" 
democracy. However, the change from 
an authoritarian type of school to 
a democratic type involves drastic 
Changes in thinking, planning, and 
acting. The teacher is beset with prob- 
lems when he tries to spell out the 
implications for teaching and learn- 
Ing that are involved in widely accept- 


ed statements of democratic belief. 
As an example, suppose this state- 
ment is selected and examined for only 
a few of its implications: “Democracy 
recognizes that every individual has 
worth and dignity." When considered 
in relation to children, this statement 
means that each child is an individual 
and has worth and dignity. If he has 
worth, then the teaching must be 
geared to him as an individual. Since 
he is an individual, he is different from 
other children in the rate at which he 
develops and in the pattern along 
which he develops. Differences in rate 
of physical development can easily be 
seen. Differences in rate of develop- 
ment in mastering reading skills, skills 
involved in communication, arith- 
metical skills, and the like, while not 
so evident to the eye, are still there. 
Since there are variations in rates of 
learning and in achievement, how does 
the teacher set up a school program to 
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meet that situation? One thing is evi- 
dent: it excludes teaching of a roomful 
of pupils as one group, especially in 
areas involving skills. Many primary- 
grade teachers have recognized this 
fact. Teachers of intermediate and 
succeeding grades have even more 
need to recognize it, since the differ- 
ences in achievement become greater 
rather than less as children progress. 
In the small area of word comprehen- 
sion alone, the range in achievement, 
according to standardized tests, may 
be as much as six or seven years in the 
same age group. The wide range is not 
confined to word comprehension; it is 
also evident in every phase of aca- 
demic work and is of special concern 
where skills are involved. 

How to meet this range is a prob- 
lem. Individual teaching is out of the 
question in terms both of time and 
of energy. Also, individual teaching 
would rob the child of social experi- 
ences, and he needs to live and work 
with the others. — - 

Small groups working together is 
one answer, but that, too, has pit- 
falls. Dividing the class into groups 

€A D (CD » [Tan G4» 
ee “B, and ‘C, : ss i 

j ; or “Robins,” “Blue- 
birds,” and “Canaries,” or whatever 
the designation, may be more defeat- 
ing than helpful to learning. If these 
groupings become fixed, the children 
in the lower groups will soon be refer- 
ring to themselves as “dummies.” 
They become discouraged; there is 
little stimulation from one another; 
they lose interest. Frequently, ambi- 
tious parents bring undue pressure to 
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bear on a child to get him out of the 
“dummy” group. The human element 
—how the child feels about his place 
in the setup— is of definite importance 
to his self-confidence and his feeling 
about his worth, to his learning, and 
to the teacher's success in teaching. 

Fluidity in grouping is a means of 
avoiding the pitfalls of fixed grouping. 
A child is not assigned to the same 
group “for keeps" but works with dif- 
ferent groups on different. problems, 
whether in reading skills, arithmetic 
computation, written work, or what- 
ever. A child may work for a limited 
time with a group whose achievement 
is markedly greater than his and find 
it a stimulating experience. 

Giving the child who feels insecure 
an opportunity to choose the group 
that he wishes to work with rather 
than having the teacher assign him is 
often helpful. He may even work be- 
yond the normal expectation for him 
since he has made his own choice. In 
like manner, many a child has found 
that he was beyond his depth and 
voluntarily decided to work with an- 
other group. The child can accept this 
transfer with dignity and an appre- 
ciation of self that would not have 
been his if the teacher had assigned 
him to the group. ^ 

It is very important for teacher and 
pupils to discuss the idea of grouping, 
if it is new to the class, before any di- 
vision is made. The teacher presents 
his reasons; the children express their 
reactions. Important, too, is a discus- 
sion of where each child excels, Not all 
excel in all fields, but every child has 
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to have some place where he "shines." 
Some do excellent art work, some are 
good in athletics, some in arithmetic, 
Some in leadership, some in reading, 
some in dramatics. Yes, some even ex- 
cel in being nuisances. 

Supposing a teacher arranges for 
groups to work at different tasks and 
also allows for fluidity in grouping, 
then what? Teachers sometimes say, 

I would like to work with smaller 
groups, but what do you do with the 
other pupils? The children who are 
not with me talk all the time.” 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International (1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, De) 
has recently published its Bulletin 
Number 90, Children Can Work Inde- 
pendently, which contains valuable 
material for teachers seeking an an- 
swer to this question. Teachers, super- 
visors, directors, and counselors have 
contributed to this bulletin and, by 
anecdotal accounts, have shown how 
teachers are proceeding to help chil- 
dren become independent. 

One section by Mary Harbage, di- 
rector of elementary education at 
Akron, Ohio, describes how a plan 
Was set up involving three work 
groups in reading, so that each child 
had a share of the teacher’s time and 
also had an adequate opportunity to 
work experimentally and creatively 
with materials. The account lists some 
of the things to be done “experimen- 
tally and creatively” by those who are 
working independently. There are 
Suggestions for all elementary-school 
grades. 
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In another section of the bulletin, 
“Priceless Materials," Robbie Ruth 
Young and Gladyne Robison, of the 
public schools at Port Arthur, Texas, 
present lists of what might be con- 
sidered discards, such as cartons, ice- 
cream cups, spools, crepe paper, which 
in the primary grades "provide the 
opportunity for children to have free- 
dom in choice of work;... provide 
means for independent work activities 
—activities that are purposeful and 
are fun to do." 

The intermediate-grade teacher, 
who is pressed for time to prepare ma- 
terials for independent work periods, 
faces the problem of using prepared 
materials, such as workbooks, to sup- 
plement teacher-made materials. Ru- 
by M. Schuyler, curriculum counselor 
in the public schools of Glencoe, Illi- 
nois, has prepared one section of the 
bulletin on “Good Use of Work- 
books.” She gives suggestions to 
teachers on the selection of such books 
and presents guides to their judicious 
use, On the problem of meeting indi- 
vidual differences when using work- 
books, she states: “Not only should a 
workbook be paced to the learning 
level of the child, but it should also be 
selected to meet his specific needs.” 

The last part of the bulletin is a col- 
lection of “Anecdotal accounts from 
classrooms everywhere,” describing 
how many teachers are helping chil- 
dren achieve satisfying independence. 
The bulletin ends with this statement: 

These anecdotal accounts prove that chil- 


dren can work independently—the examples 


range from kindergarten through sixth grade. 
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They show how groups carry on committee 
work, how they learn to set standards, how 
they co-operate in all-school projects. In- 
doors or outdoors, following an area of in- 
terest being developed in the classroom, or 
choosing activities for free-choice times— 
children can work independently. 

The teacher, by this time, has some 
answers to the problem of spelling out 
the implications involved in common- 
ly accepted statements of democratic 
beliefs. Are there others? 

If a child is to progress satisfac- 
torily at his own rate and in his own 
pattern, he needs to live and work in a 
harmonious atmosphere. Co-operative 
planning and working help achieve 
harmony. Children learn to assume 
responsibilities and work together 
when they have a part in the daily 
planning. A part in the planning gives 
the child a feeling of importance. He 
feels that what he says and does is of 
interest to the group and to the 
teacher. 

Teacher-pupil planning affords the 
teacher illuminating information on 
the feelings and attitudes of individual 
children. It gives him an insight into 
some of the home teachings and the 
home values. The children, on the 

other hand, profit from an oppor- 
tunity for expression. There is also the 
friendly, sympathetic feeling of teach- 
er for child, and child for teacher, 
when each can present his problems 
and together work out solutions. 

Many teachers have indicated that 
they would like to have children take 
part in the planning, but they do not 

know how to begin. A bulletin, How 
Children and Teachers Work Together, 
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by Elsa Schneider (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1952, No. 14) has many suggestions 
for teacher-pupil planning. The Fore- 
word states: 


This bulletin presents in the main a view- 
point based on the belief that if children live 
in a friendly school environment rich with 
experiences and materials that stimulate 
curiosity, and with adult guidance that 
senses the depth and direction of the curi- 
osity and the possibilities that lie within it 
and at the same time recognizes the necds for 
development inherent in every child, desir- 
able growth will result. 


Miss Schneider states the impor- 
tance of co-operative planning thus: 

The teacher who works well with children 
recognizes that in our country it is extremely 
important that people learn how to plan 
their lives well and to work and live in har- 
mony with others. She knows that children 
can best develop the skills and qualities es- 
sential to happy and successful living in a 
day-by-day atmosphere which 


involves 
thoughtful planning. 


Most of the bulletin is given over to 
"examples of some of the things that 
are happening in schools as children 
and teachers work together to accom- 
plish purposes that are important to 
them as individuals and as members 
of a group." There is a description of 
how one group and teacher worked to- 
gether on things of concern to the 
whole school. In this case, the eighth- 
grade pupils made a list of things that 
the school needed and then proceeded 
to take steps to provide them or to 
interest outside groups in providing 
them. The range of examples is from 
kindergarten to eighth grade. 
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A section “On Ways To Use ‘Free’ 
Time” includes a case that had to do 
with solving the playground problem 
when play space was inadequate for 
the number who wanted to play. In 
this instance, the student council rep- 
resentatives, with a teacher as con- 
sultant, worked out the problem. 

Just as teachers are learning how to 
Carry on co-operative planning, so 
children must learn, too. It is not 
equally easy for all. As Miss Schneider 
Says: 


wee process of working together, the 
s r comes to know which children are 
able to plan and work with relative thor- 
Oughness, to recognize those who plan en- 
thusiastically but fail to carry through, to 
give special consideration to those who feel 
lost or overwhelmed when placed in a posi- 
tion where they are expected to contribute 
ideas, make decisions, and carry through 
responsibility. 

As the teacher and children work to- 
Ecther, the “wordy” ones learn how to or- 
Banize their thinking so that they can make 
Pertinent remarks: the "shy" develop con- 
fidence; the overambitious, the aggressive, 
and the overconfident become more co-op- 
erative; the “lazy” are challenged. All learn 
the importance of using foresight in planning, 
the need for finding information from many 
Sources that will help increase their under- 
Standing, the value of making decisions based 
9n information that scems to be sound, and 
the necessity for constant evaluation. They 
earn that as they evaluate, their plans may 
Change, 

In such an atmosphere of day-to-day 
thoughtful planning, children have oppor- 
tunities to increase their ability to plan their 
lives well and to acquire those learnings 
which will enable them to get along well 
With other children and with adults. 
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ADMINISTRATOR-TEACHER 
PLANNING 


Don may have a better 
chance to become a part of daily 
living through administrator-teacher 
planning, as well as through skilful 
teacher-pupil planning. However, 
adult groups have as much to learn on 
their level as children have on theirs 
before co-operative planning can be 
carried on effectively. Productive co- 
operative planning does not result 
from the mere gathering together of 
administrators and teachers. 

In the October, 1952, issue of 
Strengthening Democracy, published by 
the Board of Education of New York 
City, Henry Antell, principal of Junior 
High School 54 in Manhattan, pre- 
sents an article on “Levels of Partici- 
pation in School Administration.” He 


states: 


Whether by fiat or not, it is an unmistak- 
able fact that more and more teachers are 
being called upon to participate in school ad- 
ministration. It is a trend not to be denied. 
Business discovered quite a while ago that 
employee morale improves when the em- 
ployees have a knowledge of what their spe- 
cific function is in making the total product. 
Inner councils of workers assisting manage- 
ment in setting up matters of policy have 
further increased efficiency and added to in- 
dustrial output. 

Educators have been postulating that 
those who are affected by decisions should 
have a hand in making them. Those who 
have utilized teacher talents and abilities for 
service beyond the classroom have probably 
become enthusiastic about the possibilities. 
Some others have stirred a hornet’s nest by 
leading teachers to become aware of their 
added responsibilities in serving as advisers 
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to the principal. There have, undoubtedly, 
been mixed reactions. 


Not all administrators and teachers 
have had experience enough to know 
how to get the most from combined 
efforts: 

Many a principal, and even more teach- 
ers, have become discouraged at the workings 
of the [Teachers] Council.... What is 
needed is a science of collaboration. We have 
neglected to provide principal and teachers 


with practical helps so that the process will 
work. 


The article discusses various levels 
at which co-operative endeavors of 
supervisor and teacher function. The 
lowest level is that where the council 
becomes a “gripe session." While this 
may seem a discouraging start, Antell 
feels that it is a healthy one because 
"during these sessions, the council 
members will learn why certain school 
regulations exist. They will have ac- 
cess to by-laws and directives which 
prescribe a frame of reference within 
which school administration oper- 
ates." 

The highest level is that at which 
"all the teachers in the school assume 
a thoroughly professional attitude in 
all their decisions” and the teachers’ 
council decisions become binding. Be- 
tween the two levels are steps and 
gradations which are briefly described. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING AND 
Report Carps 


O-OPERATIVE PLANNING has func- 
tioned successfully in Spring- 
field, Delaware County, ; Pennsyl- 
vania. Josephine B. Wolfe, supervisor 
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of elementary education in the Spring- 
field township schools, tells of a work- 
shop group made up of representa- 
tives of the parents, the teachers, the 
administration, and the Board of Edu- 
cation, who worked together in 1951- 
52 on the problem of developing ade- 
quate forms for reporting pupil prog- 
ress. According to Miss Wolfe: 

The group met systematically. This pro- 
vided an opportunity for all to work together 
and share their experiences. After much 
study, consultants from local and national 


levels assisted in critically analyzing the re- 
sults of the efforts of the group. 

Besides the working group, additional 
study groups and conferences were held for 
parents and interested members of the com- 
munity. These provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for interpreting the school program, as 
well as our method of reporting, to a large 
Segment of the community. 


The report forms that were evolved 
are worthy of commendation. There 
are two—one for Grade I and the 
other for Grades II-VI. Two areas are 
reported on in each: “Personal and 
Social Growth" and ‘Scholastic 
Growth." Enough detailed points are 
listed in each area to give an adequate 
picture, and yet not so many as to be 
confusing to the parent and exhaust- 
ing to the teacher. With a single excep- 
tion, the points are such that the 
teacher can find ample daily evidence 
to support his judgment for reporting 
that the child is making "satisfactory 
progress," "shows improvement," 
"needs improvement," or has made 
"outstanding achievement." The 
items considered in Grades II-VI are: 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH 
Social Habits 
1. Respects the rights of others. 
2. Practices self-control. 
3. Plays well with children. 
t. Shows kindness and consideration for 
others. 
5. Encourages safety in and about the 
school. 
6. Responds to suggestion and criticism. 
7. Respects property rights. 
Work Habits 
1. Is attentive. 
2. Follows directions. 
3. Is prompt in all school activities. 
4. Makes good use of time and follows 
through his plans on all activities. 
5. Works well with others. 
6. Works well independently. 
7. Accepts and shares responsibility. 
8. Is neat and orderly. 
Health Habits 
1. Is rested and alert. 
2. Keeps neat and clean. 
3. Has good posture habits. 
4. Enjoys participating in health activi- 
ties. 
Dental Health Habits 
1. Keeps teeth clean. 
2. Keeps gums in good condition. 
3. Needs attention. 
4. Needs home supervision. 


SCHOLASTIC GROWTH 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Reading 
1. Comprehends what he reads. 
2. Reads well orally. 
3. Is mastering all reading skills. 
4. Makes use of library materials. 
Language 
l. Creative Language me 
Expresses ideas in all writing activities. 
Expresses ideas in all speaking activi- 
ties. 
2; Language Uses 
Uses language correctly in speaking. 
Uses language correctly in writing. 
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Spelling 
1. Is learning to spell the words he needs. 
2. Is mastering the assigned list. 
Handwriting 
1. Writes legibly. 
2. Writes neatly. 
Arithmetic 
1. Knows number facts and skills. 
2. Can read and solve written problems. 
3. Is accurate in his work. 
Social Living (History, Geography, Science) 
1, Shares interesting experiences. 
. Helps in planning activities. 
Develops an understanding of people. 
Is learning basic concepts and facts. 
Participates in group activities. 
Shows interest in current activities. 
. Uses maps, globes, and charts. 
8. Uses reference materials. 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


Music 
1. Enjoys and appreciates music. 
2. Participates in music activities. 
3. Shows originality in music activities. 


1. Enjoys and appreciates art. 

2. Participates in art activities. 

3. Shows originality in art activities. 

4. Is learning basic art skills. 

Reporting is done three times a 
year and is supplemented by confer- 
ences between parent and teacher 
twice a year. Miss Wolfe does not say 
when the pupil is told how well he is 
doing. It would also be interesting to 
know how the school program is ar- 
ranged in order that the teacher may 
have time for conferences in the school 
day. 

For each parent there is also a bulle- 
tin, Reporting Pupil Progress. This is 
a manual of instruction, and, while it 
is prepared to acquaint parents with 
the objectives of the „pupil ss 
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report “and thereby achieve a better 
understanding between home and the 
School," it may also serve to instruct 
new teachers in the system in report- 
ing and in furthering wholesome 
home-school relations. Included in the 
manual are explanations and amplifi- 
cations of topics on the report card, 
such as the meaning of the classifica- 
tions, purposes of the parent-teacher 
conference, and conference hints for 
teachers and parents. The following 
are some of the hints on “What Par- 
ents May Expect To Learn from the 
Teacher”: 

1. What are the reasons [the child] is at his 

particular level? 


2. What work do you expect my child to 
cover during the year? 

. Does my child arrive in the classroom on 

time, calm and ready for work? 

Does my child attempt to seck more than 

his share of the teacher's and class atten- 

tion? 

5. Is he as emotionall 
be for his age? 

6. How can I help m 
desire for inde 
work)? 


i 
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y mature as he should 


Y child to further the 
pendent study (home- 


Some of the Suggestions of “What 
the Teacher May Expect To Learn 
from the Parent” are: 


1; What does your child do with his leisure 
time? Does he have any hobbies? 

2. Does he have respect for his own and 

other people's property? 

3. Is he upset by disturbances, cry easily, or 
evidence temper? 

4. Does he have any physical handicaps 
Which would be helpful for me as his 
teacher to know about? 

5. What is his attitude toward school? What 
can I do to appeal to his interests? 

6. Do you feel that there is anything further 
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that I can do for the betterment of your 
child? 


Miss Wolfe describes as follows the 
general results of this instance of co- 
operative planning: 

Although frequent evaluation and further 
study continued from time to time during 
the first year, our new method of reporting 
was most successful. The report cards and 
manual of directions (as revised after the 
first year of usc) are now an established part 
of our educational program. The understand- 
ing with which our differentiated program 
and our method of reporting pupil progress 
have been received is the result of the dual 
responsibility accepted by the school and 
the members of the community—that of 


preparing our children for their future liveli- 
hood. 


Another helpful set of report cards 
has been brought to the attention of 
this editorial writer, They are used by 
the Community Unit School, District 
Number Two, Coles and Cumberland 
Counties, Mattoon, Illinois. One, the 
“Primary Progress Report," which is 
used in the elementary grades, shows 
an effort to meet almost every request 
a parent could possibly make, 

There are eight sections to the re- 
port: “Work Habits"; “Social Devel- 
opment”; “Progress in Relation tO 
Ability” (where check marks indicate 
the teacher’s judgment about the pu- 
pil’s progress in relation to his or her 
ability to achieve in school studies); 
“Achievement Test Record” (where 
the marks indicate how a child com- 
pares “with children in the same grade 
over the entire nation"); “Standing in 
Class" (with Spaces for indicating 
whether the child is in the upper 
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fourth, the lower fourth, or the middle 
half of the class); “Height and Weight 
Record”; “Teacher's Comments"; and 
“Parent’s Report to the School.” At 
the top of each of the two last-named 
Sections, in bold letters, there is this 
Statement: “A conference with the 
teacher [or parent] would be the best 
method of making this report." Other 
than that, there is no indication of 
how the report is used. 

_ H. W. Hightower, assistant super- 
"tendent, who sent samples of the 
Cards to the editors, states that sev- 
eral years were spent in developing the 
forms; this can well be appreciated. 
Here, again, it would be interesting to 
know what arrangement is made in 
the school program to give teachers 
time for making reports. Any teacher 
Who has had the experience of report- 
Ing the progress of thirty or more chil- 
dren, and has tried to make a carefully 
Considered report that will be helpful 
to the child and instructive to the 
Parent, knows how taxing in energy 
the task can be. A long, detailed report 
Card that must be filled out after 
School hours can make reporting an 
exhausting ordeal to the conscientious 
teacher, There is little incentive to 
make reporting more effective. On the 
Contrary, the incentive is likely to be 
fo finish the task and meet the dead- 
ine before mental and physical WEA 
ness overwhelms him. 


Human VALUES AND HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


P ROBLEMS of human values and hu- 
man behavior should concern 
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home, school, and the larger society. 
Schools, however, are being criticized 
by home and society for failure to teach 
children to be truthful, kindly, con- 
siderate, and responsible. 

Recently, in a certain metropolitan 
area, the streetcar company was great- 
ly exercised because of the destruction 
to streetcars by children on their way 
to and from school. Not only were acts 
of vandalism common, but children 
were contriving to ride without paying 
the fare. Replacement of destroyed 
property was costly, and the revenue 
to the company was cut by dishonesty. 
In an interview over the radio, a re- 
porter asked a member of the streetcar 
company what'could be done about 
the situation. “The schools should do 
something about it. T'he schools are to 
blame," was the reply. Whether all the 
fault lies with the schools is certainly 
questionable. But schools can do 
something about human values and 
human behavior—with the help of the 
home and the greater society outside. 

Teachers and administrators are 
asking for help on where to begin, 
what to do, and how to proceed in 
order that teaching may actually 
function and practice be provided for. 
A publication, Human Values in the 
Elementary School, issued by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation (Washington 6, D.C. $1.00) 
contains directives, suggestions, and 
illustrative anecdotes that would be of 
great value to every elementary- 
school teacher. The Foreword states: 
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The original manuscript was prepared in 
a workshop sponsored by the Palmer Foun- 
dation at the University of Michigan in 
1949-50, under the direction of Dr. William 
Clark Trow, professor of educational psy- 
chology, and Dr. Warren A. Ketcham, edu- 
cational psychologist, School District of the 
City of Ferndale, Michigan, and lecturer in 
education, University of Michigan. The 
manuscript was revised and edited by 
Dorothy Neubauer of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. 

A committee was appointed by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals to 
serve in an advisory capacity as the manu- 
script was edited and revised. 


The pamphlet maintains that 
“there is a problem" and states: 


Education has . . . the task of developing 
knowledge and skills, and it has also the task 
of developing other basic human values so 
that each may be balanced against the others 
in building a harmonious and well-adjusted 
personality. . . . 

The term “human values”... is used to 
refer to values that are basic for living in a 
democratic society. 

When we talk about “developing human 
values,” we are not thinking of a glib speak- 
ing acquaintance with these values. We are 
thinking about bekavior—the ways people 
act, the things they do that are in accord 
with human values. . . . 

Back of such a school program [for de- 
veloping human values] is this point of view 
about learning: Children Learn by Experi- 
ence. 'To learn desired behavior they need to 
have practice in behaving appropriately— 
just as they need to have practice and experi- 
ence if they are to learn to read, to sing, to 
play baseball, or to do anything else that re- 
quires knowledge and skill... . 


Back of such a school program there must 
be something else, too. There must be plan- 
ning, careful planning. The school cannot 
leave to chance the possibility that children 
will learn desirable behavior. Rather, it must 
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make a conscious effort to provide oppor- 
tunities for learning through practice. And it 
must make a conscious effort to guide chil- 
dren in the use of those opportunities. . . . 

Human Values in the Elementary School is 
designed to give practical help to teachers 
and other school personnel on this important 
part of the school program. 

It starts with a study guide that the 
school staff may use as a basis for— 


1. Planning effective group study meetings 

2. Analyzing the problems in their own local 
situation 

3. Identifying the parts of the school pro- 
gram that are particularly rich in oppor- 
tunities for practicing behavior that is in 
accord with basic human values 


. Planning projects and activities to make 
the best use of these opportunities 
It continues with a section that includes 
many specific illustrations of projects and 
activities that are being used effectively in 4 
number of schools. 
A carefully selected bibliography of re- 
lated materials is included for further help. 


Part 2 is planned for the use of 
study groups that might well include 
not only school personnel but parents 
and non-parents as well Human 
values are listed, first, in terms of con- 
ditions to be avoided and, second, in 
terms of conditions to be sought. For 
example, under the heading ‘‘Intellec- 
tual Needs and Values" are the fol- 
lowing: 


. Conditions to be avoided: deficiency—il- 
literacy, ignorance, gullibility, superstition; 
dishonesty (lying and cheating), lack of 
reading materials adapted to age and level of 
development; excess—pressure to learn tO 
tead, punitive atmosphere, worry about 
“failure,” emphasis on marks, neglect of 
other values. 

Conditions to be sought: adaptation of 
materials and demands to level of growth, 
choice of reading materials, experience with 
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things, permissive atmosphere, enjoyment in 
learning and in sharing knowledge, practice 
In identifying false claims, respect for facts, 
devotion to truth, love of learning. 


Following the statement of values 
isa section on how human values look 
in action in a school situation—one à 
positive picture, and the other a nega- 
tive one. Excellent questions are then 
Suggested for discussion. 

One point worthy of consideration 
by all adults is aptly stated in the 
following paragraph: 

m. ani underestimate the influence of 
war ;»ehavior. Consistency has strong 

aching value, and our case 15 obviously 
Strengthened when we support, by our own 
behavior, the values we seek to develop in 
young people. But we must recognize that 
the child will be exposed frequently to viola- 
tions of those values among adults—adults 
whom he knows personally and adults about 
whom he hears or reads. Some of the viola- 
tions will come from persons who talk loudly 
about the importance of the very values they 
repudiate in their own behavior. And some 
9f the violations will come from people who 
hold positions of leadership in our commu- 
nities. Sometimes such violations are publi- 
Cized and criticized. Sometimes they are not 
Publicized but are known by many and ac- 
cepted by some as “all right, if you can get 
by with it.” 


ü The third part of the brochure, 
Human Values in a School Pro- 
Sram,” lists thirteen suggested activi- 
ties for the teacher. Illustrative of the 
type of activity are the following: 
P lanning the Week's Program," 
Room Management," "Trips and 
Excursions," “The Play Period,” “A 
Hobby Club,” and “The Lunch Peri- 
Od." Each discussion outlines the 
Values to be gained, practiced, and 


lived. From these the alert teacher 
may be helped to discover a wealth of 
opportunities for teaching human 


values. 
This is a book with an excellent 


common-sense approach to a very vi- 
tal problem facing not only the im- 
mediate school and community but all 
places where the worth of the individ- 
ual is considered and democracy is 


practiced. 


ScHOOL-PARENT RELATIONS 


HARP CRITICISMS of the schools 
have recently been made in many 
localities. Some of the criticism arises 
because the parents do not understand 
what the schools are attempting to 
do; some, because methods and means 
of teaching are changing and parents 
are suspicious of changes that they do 
not understand. Administrators are 
realizing that the parents want to 
know, and need to know, how their 
schools operate. 

To provide some of this informa- 
tion, the Board of Education of the 
Tulsa public schools has issued a book- 
let entitled Your Child and Your 
School: A Handbook for Parents of 
Children in the Elementary Schools. In- 
cluded is information on enrolment 
procedures, on tests given children, 
method of reporting pupil progress, 
cafeterias, time schedules, books and 
supplies, health services, provision for 
guidance, character-building organi- 
zations, and visiting school. 

A few well-chosen points are made 
under each heading, and pen-and-ink 
sketches are used for illustration and 
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further emphasis. This is a handbook 
that is easily read and very informa- 
tive. The illustrations are sometimes 
amusing and always pointed. The 
amount of information supplied in the 
brief statements is surprising. In the 
Foreword, Charles C. Mason, superin- 
tendent of schools, writes: 

If there are further questions, parents 
should always feel free to ask teachers and 
principals for information. 

Public school employees are constantly 
working to improve the quality of educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of Tulsa. 
These employees, therefore, will welcome 
your questions, your suggestions, and your 
counsel. 

Another handbook for acquainting 
parents with affairs of the school is en- 
titled Discipline in Our Schools, a pub- 
lication of the Philadelphia Suburban 
School Study Council, Group A. A 
committee of teachers from nine 
school districts, with the help of Helen 
Huus, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as co-ordinator, prepared the 
brochure under the direction of the 
Educational Service Bureau, School of 
Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The introduction to the book is 
addressed to “Dear Parents,” and the 
body of the letter reads as follows: 


Is there discipline in our schools today? 
Some who interpret discipline as the imposi- 
tion of authority say o. Others who regard 
discipline as punishment for wrongdoing also 
say No. Those who believe that control of 
self can lead to Socially acceptable behavior 
say Ves. This self-discipline is based on the 


belief that an individual learns self- 
when he takes res 


havior and thinks 
this concept of di 


control 
ponsibility for his own be- 
and plans for himself. It is 
scipline which our schools 
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are attempting to develop. At the same 
time, schools recognize there must be a judi- 
cious balance between imposition of au- 
thority on the one hand, and delegation of 
responsibility to the individual on the other. 


On the following pages, good disci- 
pline is given further meaning in terms 
of “A Good Adjustment to School,” 
“Developing Self-reliance,” **Consid- 
eration for Others,” “Boys and Girls 
Working Together,” “Respect for Au- 
thority,” and “Co-operation with the 
Community.” Under each heading, @ 
few good examples are given, stated in 
simple terms. 


The amount to be read is short, and 
the statements are concise. The book- 
let is handsomely illustrated with 
photographs of children engaged in 
various activities. It is an excellent 
example of how school objectives may 
be interpreted to the parent in easily 
understood terms. It may be obtained 
for fifty cents a copy from the Educa- 
tional Service Bureau, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO TEA 


HE Department of Education of 
du University of Chicago invites 
friends and alumni of the University 
who will be at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City to attend 
à tea on February 17, 1953, from four 
to six o'clock in the afternoon. The tea 


will be given in the Ozone Room of the 
Hotel Dennis, 


Iba B. Dx PENCIER 
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Wnuo's WHO For JANUARY 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Ipa B. DE PENCIER, 
teacher in the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chi- 
cago. GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, supervisor 
of reading in the Detroit public 
schools and associate professor of edu- 
cation at Wayne University, presents 
the results of a study designed to de- 
termine the kinds of illustrations that 
are most attractive to children them- 
selves rather than to adults. BEATRICE 
FORD PARKER, first-grade teacher in 
the Del Monte Elementary School at 
Monterey, California, describes the 
purposes, goals, and ideal conditions 
of the parent-teacher conference from 
which the teacher, parent, and child 
may derive the maximum benefit. 
Mary C. Serra, associate professor of 
education at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, reviews 
the literature on development of con- 
Cepts, pointing out that in building a 
Vocabulary, concepts are important 
in order to distinguish effective under- 
Standing from verbalism. WENDELL 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


B. ANDREWS, principal of the Lincoln 
School, Schenectady, New York, 
writes of his school’s experience with 
an “unassigned” teacher, showing 
how the school, the principal, parents, 
and teachers profit when the program 
of one teacher is so arranged that he 
may accept a greater variety of as- 
signments than those which can be 
filled by a regular classroom teacher. 
Dan H. Cooper, professor of educa- 
tional administration at the State 
University of Iowa, presents a list of 
selected references on public school 
administration. 


PAuL R. PIERCE, assist- 
ant superintendent in 
charge of instruction and 
guidance of the Chicago public schools. 
Joun WITHALL, associate professor of 
education, University of Delaware. 
AUGUSTA JAMESON, director of Associ- 
ated Consultants in Education, West- 
ern Springs, Illinois. Burton W. 
KREITLOW, associate professor of edu- 
cation and agricultural education at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Reviewers 
of books 


APPRAISAL OF THE 


INTEREST APPEAL 


OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


GERTRUDE 


WHIPPLE 


Detroit Public Schools and Wayne Unwersity 


* 


LLUSTRATIONS in the typical read- 
I ing textbook cover a large propor- 
tion of the total space. The illustrations 
are elaborate and colorful, and they 
often entail considerable expense on 
the part of the publisher. From the 
general impression which they give it 
is easy to assume that the illustrations 
have educational value and that they 
require no special attention in text- 
book evaluation. This article reports 
an experiment which shows that, in 
spite of the favorable impressions such 
illustrations may make on adults, the 
illustrations differ widely in appeal to 
children.’ The purpose of the experi- 


1 For a summary of earlier investigations in 
the same general area as this one, see Morton S. 
Malter, "Children's Preferences for Illustrative 
Materials,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLI (January, 1948), 378-85. 

Several other reports also deserve considera- 
tion: 

a) Irving R. Melbo and Ivan R. Waterman, 
“Pictures in Geography Textbooks,” Elementary 
pe Journal, XXXVI (January, 1936), 362- 


b) William A. Miller, “The Picture Choices of 
Primary-Grade Children,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 

c) John G. Read, ‘‘Picture Indices for Basic 
Readers,” Elementary School J: ournal, L (Febru- 
ary, 1950), 339-49, 

d) Alice Marietta Williams, Children’s Choices 
in Science Books. Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 27. New York: Bureau of Publica- 


ment was to derive valid standards 
which could be applied by teachers 
and school officials to appraise the ka 
terest appeal of illustrative material. 
In addition, through the experiment & 
method or technique was developed 
by means of which children's reactions 
can be secured and books can be grad- 
ed objectively on the basis of the pe 
tures they contain. Such a technique 
should be useful to the careful inves 
gator, who often must spend consider- 
able time and energy on an appraisal. 

This article does not present a for- 
mula or any type of machine into 
which a book can be put and a report 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University» 
1939. fot 
^) Mabel Rudisill, «Children's Preferences 19 
Color versus Other Qualities in llustrationm, 
Elementary School Journal, LIT: (April, 1952^ 
444-51. " 
f) John E. French, ‘Children’s Preference 
for Pictures of Varied Complexity of Pictor! 
Pattern,” Elementary School Journal, 
(October, 1952), 90-95. a 
The earlier investigations justify the follo 
ing conclusions concerning interest appeal for 
illustrations. (a) Illustrations accbunt in part ds 
the popularity of a book but may exert a py 
tive as well as a positive appeal. (b) Size of t s 
ilustrations is an important factor in jue 
value. (c) Children prefer illustrations in pt 
(d) The subject matter of the picture has 
marked effect upon its interest to the child; cH 
dren are interested in a variety of subject matte" 
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INTEREST APPEAL OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


come out indicating the book's rank in 
quality of pictorial material. Rather, 
the article is intended to give new in- 
sight concerning the kinds of illustra- 
tions that children like best and thus 
enable those who select books to in- 
crcase the validity of their judgments. 
It deals only with one aspect of inter- 
est value—stimulation of interest in 
reading the accompanying selection. 


MATERIAL AND PROCEDURE IN 
THE EXPERIMENT 


As material for this study, the illus- 
trations in six fourth-grade textbooks 
were used. The illustrations employed 
from one to four colors applied by the 
Ben Day method.? Of the total of 465 
pictures tested, 49 were full-page il- 
lustrations. The average number of 
pictures to a selection varied in the six 
books from 1.2 to 2.2. 

In order to eliminate all reading 
matter from the experiment, the illus- 
trations were clipped out and mounted 
in booklets for the child's inspection, 
one booklet for each reader. The num- 
ber of the page on which the first story 
began was typewritten at the top of 
the first left-hand page of the booklet. 
The first illustration in that story ap- 
peared below the page number. Other 
illustrations were entered in the order 
of their appearance in the story. The 
Dage number of the second story was 
entered on the next left-hand page, 


and the illustrations were entered as 


2 For the benefit of the reader who is not tech- 


Nically informed, a description of methods of 
Color application may be found in William H. 
Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk, The Graphic 
Arts, pp. 47-75. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
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has been described for the first story. 
This plan was followed until all the 
pictures had been entered in the book- 
let. For the investigator's use the 
booklets were lettered A, B, C, D, E, 
and F on the inside of the back cover. 
The covers were left blank so that all 
the booklets would look alike to the 
pupil. 

Since this experiment was organized 
for the purpose of evaluating illustra- 
tions in fourth-grade textbooks, only 
pupils having fourth-grade reading 
ability according to the New Stanford 
Reading Test were included. Alto- 
gether, 150 pupils, representing six De- 
troit schools, were chosen. The sample 
was evenly divided between boys and 
girls. Approximately 5 per cent of the 
pupils were younger than nine years, 
80 per cent ranged from nine to ten 
years, and 15 per cent were older than 
ten years. More than three-fourths of 
the pupils were average in intelligence 
according to the rating used in the 
Detroit schools, and the others were 
better than average. No pupil who had 
seen any of the textbooks used in the 
experiment was included. 

Identical procedure was applied 
with all the books being tested. The 
same tester, the same pupils, and the 
same directions were used with every 
book. The order in which the six pic- 
ture booklets were submitted to the 
pupils was carefully rotated. 

The directions were aimed to stim- 
ulate the pupil to reveal his actual in- 
terest in each picture and to lead him 
to examine every picture submitted. 
He was asked to examine two of the 
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six booklets at a time, and he was 
tested three times. The pupil was pro- 
vided with plenty of bookmarks. He 
was told to look at every picture in the 
booklets and insert a bookmark 
wherever the pictures indicated an in- 
teresting story; then to re-examine all 
the pictures he had marked and to 
make three choices of stories to read. 
In order to encourage the pupil to 
choose the pictures which suggested 
that the story accompanying them 
would be most interesting to read, the 
point was stressed that he would be 
given the opportunity to read only the 
three stories that he chose. Thus the 
experiment was designed to measure 
potential interest in the accompany- 
ing text as opposed to interest in the 
picture as such or in some characteris- 
tic of the picture. For convenience the 
type of interest value studied will be 
referred to as “narrative 
value.” 

After the pupil had made his three 
choices of stories, a record was made of 
the identifying letter on the booklet 
and the page number of each selection 
chosen. In order that all the readers 
might be submitted to exactly the 
Same procedure, three pupils were 
tested at a time, each pupil being 
Even a different pair of the booklets. 
After the completion of the child’s rec- 
ord, time was given him to read the 
Stories in the order chosen. The books 
were SO arranged that he could see 
only the Story he had chosen. The 
children compared the pictures with 


care and made a real effort to select 
the most interesting stories. 


interest 
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COMPARISON OF THE TEXTBOOKS 


Only the outstanding data secured 
in this study will be presented here. 
The total number of choices accorded 
a textbook in reading ranged from 341 
to 149 (out of a grand total of 1,350 
choices). This range shows clearly that 
the textbook which ranked first was 
far superior to the book which ranked 
sixth in narrative interest appeal of il- 
lustrations. Moreover, the textbook 
ranking first was superior to every 
reader with which it was paired, and 
the textbook ranking sixth did not 
rank first in any of the pairings. 

The per cent of selections which 
Were not chosen at all ranged from 3.9 
in one book to 39.1 in another. In one 
book the number of choices for the 
Stories varied from zero to nineteen, 
while in another book it varied from 
Zero to forty-seven. In one book fif- 
teen selections were chosen by more 
boys than girls, and five selections re- 
ceived more choices by girls. In an- 
other book, however, seventeen sclec- 
tions were chosen more often by girls, 
and six selections were more popular 
with boys. 

It is evident that the narrative in 
terest value of illustrations requires 


evaluation if a wise selection of books 
is to be made. 


SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE PICTURES 


Analysis of the characteristics of 
the selections frequently chosen and of 
those chosen rarely or not at all indi- 
cated the importance of six items 1? 
determining Narrative interest value: 
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These items are (1) the number of il- 
lustrations in a selection, (2) the size 
of picture, (3) the number of colors 
used in the picture, (4) the presence or 
absence of a center of interest, (5) the 
type of action depicted, and (6) the 
theme or subject matter of the illus- 
tration. An analysis of the illustra- 
tions in the 292 selections included in 
the experiment was then made for 
each of these items. 

Effect of number of illustrations — 
Table 1 presents data concerning the 
number of choices received by selec- 
tions having a stated number of pic- 
tures. The averages given in the table 
are very consistent, a fact which indi- 
cates the reliability of the data.? The 
last row of figures indicates that the 
179 selections including a single pic- 
ture averaged 3.0 choices. As the num- 
ber of pictures in a selection increased 
up to four, there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of times the se- 
lections were chosen. In selections 
having more than four pictures, there 
was a decrease in the number of times 
the selections were chosen. However, 
there were only four selections which 
had five pictures each, and one selec- 
tion which had ten pictures. The data 
in Table 1 indicate unquestionably 

7As a further test of the reliability of the 


data, Pearson’s chi-square test was applied to the 


Averages, Chi square for the averages In is 
equals 677.30, a number so large that n i 
€ values of chi square given in Pearson $ these 
hus the probability that the appe ccm 
*verages happened by chance is infin! e the 
àlues of chi square calculated for certain large 
data Presented later were all found vesicae the 
75 Practically to preclude the probability 


Averages happened by chance. 
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that the presence of several pictures in 
a selection assists in attracting a 
child’s interest. The illustrations in 
most of the highest-ranking selections 
presented a series of related episodes, 

In view of these two findings, it seems 

evident that the use of several pic- 

tures enables an artist to show a se- 

quence of action. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF TIMES SELECTIONS HAVING 
VARIOUS NUMBERS OF PICTURES 
WERE CHOSEN 


" Nuatner or Cuorces GIVEN 
E NuxnER 
NUMBER oF SINGLE SELECTIONS 
or 
SELEC- 
PICTURES " 
TIONS) Smallest | Largest Average 
10.. l jose rstetpis ats 2.0 
4 0 14 7.8 
8 11 43 20.5 
24 0 47 9.4 
76 0 28 5.2 
179 0 22 3.0 


As shown in the third column of 
Table 1, certain selections in each of 
the groups received a relatively large 
number of choices. For example, one 
of the selections having only a single 
picture received twenty-two choices. 
In view of the conspicuously large 
number of choices accorded certain 
selections which had few pictures, it 
would seem that, in the case of some 
selections, one or two illustrations 
may be sufficiently alluring to attract 
the child's interest to the accompany- 
ing text. Further analysis showed that 
the use of many illustrations in a se- 
lection affects the choices of boys and 


girls alike. 
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Effect of size of picture.— able 2 
presents the lowest, the highest, and 
the average number of choices re- 
ceived by selections having illustra- 
tions differing in average size. The 
first column of figures gives the num- 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF TIMES SELECTIONS HAVING 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS SIZES 
WERE CHOSEN 


AVEEAGEMASEA| ONGs Number or CHOICES GIVEN 
SINGLE SELECTIONS 
Or ILLUSTRA- | BER OF 
TIONS IN SELEC- 
Square INCHES | Trons Smallest| Largest | Average 
21-25... 0 13 0 22 6.9 
JO sn nisi 23 0 19 5.8 
11-15... ..... 82 0 37 5.7 
6-10. oes 136 0 47 4.3 
T 5. aces 38 0 17 1.8 
TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF TIMES SELECTIONS HAVING 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN ONE TO FOUR CoLons 
WERE CHOSEN 


NUMBER OF 
No g Cuorcrs GIVEN 
Numer or Corons E ad E 
ELEC- 
TORE Small-|Larg- | Aver- 
est est age 
4 pak, yellow, red, 
MEss uy ee 50 0 43 | 7.8 
3 (Black, yellow, red)| 26 : 
2 (Black, eee AA nt igi 
OLorangeorbrown)| 121 0 47|4 
1 Black and white).| 95 | 0 | 232.8 


ber of selections faling into each 
group. The data presented in Table 2 
Justify the conclusion that large pic- 
tures are, in general, more attractive 
to fourth-grade children than are 
small pictures, However, data in the 
Second and third columns of figures 
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show striking exceptions to this gener- 
al rule. Here again no marked differ- 
ences were discovered in the findings 
for boys and girls. 

Effect of color.— Yable 3 presents the 
average number of choices received by 
selections which had pictures using 
one, two, three, or four colors. The 
data in the last column of this table 
show that the most popular pictures 
for the type of pupils who participated 
in this study are those produced in 
four colors. The data also show that 
even a slight use of color in an illustra- 
tion attracts children's attention to à 
selection more than does use of only 
black and white. However, as is 
shown by the ranges given in the 
table, certain black-and-white pic 
tures had greater narrative interest 
appeal than certain pictures in three 
or four colors. The data also showed 
that color appeal holds true equally 
for boys and girls. 

Effect of a center of interest.—The 
average number of choices for the 227 
selections which presented a center of 
interest in the illustrations was 5-6- 
For the 65 selections which were defi- 
cient in this respect, the average num- 
ber of choices was 1.1. These dat? 
Show that selections with a recogniZ 
able center of interest in the pictures 
offer greater appeal to children tha? 
do those which are lacking in this re- 
spect. Further analysis of the data in^ 
dicated that a center of interest in- 
creases the narrative interest appeal © 
illustrations for both boys and girls. 

Effect of type of action—Data i” 
Table 4 show that illustrations pre 
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senting story-telling action are effec- 
tive in stimulating interest in reading 
matter. These data show further that 
pointless action (action the purpose of 
which was not evident in the picture) 
and lack of action are equally ineffec- 
tive. However, as indicated in the sec- 
ond and third columns, pictures in all 
three categories sometimes were not 
chosen at all and sometimes were 
chosen frequently. Therefore, it must 
be concluded that the nature of the 
action is not the only factor which de- 
termines narrative interest appeal. 
Further classification of the data indi- 
cated that story-telling action makes a 
similar appeal to boys and girls. 

Effect of theme.—An analysis was 
made of the pictures according to 
what they promised from the stand- 
point of the child. In order to elimi- 
nate other factors from the investiga- 
tor's consideration, the content. of 
each picture was described in writing. 
The description was then studied and 
the picture classified, with attention 
also to children’s comments obtained 
in the experiment. Many of the = 
were represented by only a few se’ec 
tions. Therefore, final conclusions 
ought not to be drawn with regard to 
the comparative popularity of these 
topics. 

Table 5 shows that the t 
oe ab is of great significance in 
attracting children’s attention to a se- 


t 
lection. This is indicated by pe 
that the average number jap 

to 16.8. Themes 


a topic ranges from 0 
ranking high in the 1257 
“Fire” (16.8), “Holidays 


he theme of the 


table include 
(12.6), 
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“War and fighting” (11.6), “Fanciful 
characters” (9.2), “Sea and ships” 
(8.7), “Indians” (7.5), “Marionettes” 
(7.0), and “Means of travel” (6.4). 
These themes undoubtedly permit an 
artist to portray action in a sequence 
of interesting episodes. Among the 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF TIMES SELECTIONS HAVING IL- 
LUSTRATIONS DEPICTING VARIOUS TYPES 
OF ACTION WERE CHOSEN 


NUMBER OF 
Cnorces Given 


Nuu- 
SINGLE SELECTIONS 


BER OF 
SELEC- 
TIONS 


TYPE or AcTION 


Small.| Larg- | Aver- 
est | est | age 


Story-telling action.| 123 0 47 | 9.0 
Pointless action. ...| 119 0 13 | 1.4 
Lack of action......} 50 0 15 | 1.4 


topics which received relatively few or 
no choices are “Vocational activities” 
(0.9), “Homes and buildings" (0.4), 
“Toilet articles" (0.0), “Hand- and 
foot-prints" (0.0), and a “Dam” (0.0). 
With the exception of vocational ac- 
tivities, the latter themes do not in- 
volve action. It appears that themes 
which involve action are uniformly 
preferred. 

Analysis of the data for the boys 
and girls showed that they agree on 
certain of their likes and dislikes in il- 
lustrations. Both like pictures of fire 
(boys, 7.8; girls, 9.0) and fanciful 
characters (boys, 4-1; girls, 5.2). Both 
failed to choose pictures of toilet ar- 


ticles, hand- and foot-prints, and a 


dam. 
Themes which were ranked high by 
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the boys and low by the girls were 
“War and fighting" (boys, 10.2; girls, 
1.4), “Sea and ships" (boys, 7.0; girls, 
1.7) and “Means of travel" (boys, 
4.8; girls, 1.6). The boys also chose 
pictures of Indians somewhat more 
often than did the girls (boys, 5.1; 
girls, 2.4). The girls, on the other 
hand, showed a greater preference 
than the boys did for the pictures indi- 
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cating holiday stories (boys, 1.0; girls, 
11.6) and pictures of marionettes 
(boys, 1.5; girls, 5.5). 


CHIEF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Most school officials will agree that 
superior books enrich the content of 
instruction and simplify the teacher's 
problems in developing reading abili- 
ty. Specifically, illustrations in readers 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF TIMES A SELECTION FALLING IN 


TO EACH CLASSIFICA- 


TION WITH RESPECT TO SUBJECT MATTER OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS WAS CHOSEN 


" Average 
Subject Matter Numbiersot Number of 
Selections | a 
Choices 
Fire (pictures showing activities associated with fire-fighti 
! e c -fighting). 4 16.8 
Holidays (pictures showing a holiday Season)........ g a E) 5 12.6 
War and fighting (pictures showing combat in different periods! 

OR BISOT) a i ap ag anon icc m aaae sp Soe de 5 11.6 
Fanciful characters (pictures showing an element of fancy or| 

the supernatural)... 25 9.2 
Sea and ships (activities on boats or in the 6 8.7 
Indians (pictures showing Indian life) 10 7.5 
Marionettes (pictures showing marionettes in action)....... 2 7.0 
Means of travel (pictures showing a type of transportation) 14 6.4 

afety and first aid (pictures emphasizing the prevention of 

m ongure NN RUM dr i MR 4 3.8 

rimitive people (pictures Showing prehistoric or modern 

people living under primitive conditions).............,... 4 3.3 

tars (pictures showing a constellation). ........,,.., 1 3.0 
People of modern times (pictures showing people of our country| 

ER Sis 10 man eR na e mer cie T 53 2.9 
Fepie s "id lands (pictures showing people in foreign dress| 

rsetting.....,..,.,,, 

y g "apr sa ssn or Gs HU corte NA 2 2.9 
Animals (pictures showing different forms of animal life, rang- , 

ing rom ingech to large animals)... : 65 2.8 

copie of early times (pictures showin eople of medieval 

m or other early times)... ., . - » 5 : a i pim. 27 2.6 

ags (pictures showing American flags of earl: times or today) . 
quaes in a a te "(i views within a forem; any i 2 4 o 

and gardens (pictures showing frui i 

flowers in bloom). FiO TLS ven d e > ee HE 4 1.5 

E oom) 2 : E Da ari EAI ce ao : 

wog., cvs (pictures showing a particular kind of 7 9 

més and buildings (pictures showing cit; buildings orto i 

ol rac Hs andplaces)........ . 2 n ägsor homes 5 4 

et articles (picture showing a collection of toilet articles). . l 
t 1 i articles). . 

Eg foot-prints (picture showing the print of a hands m ! " 
Dam. (ois ds M P : 7% : 1 .0 
Unio none wal ami d TE 

: gd 20 8.4 
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aid the teacher in building the child’s 
motives for reading. This study has 
demonstrated exceptionally wide vari- 
ations among six reading textbooks in 
respect to the narrative interest value 
of their illustrations. The data show 
that it is entirely erroneous to assume 
that the illustrations in textbooks on 
the market are certain to make a lively 
appeal to children. Therefore, without 
some definite evaluation of the illus- 
trations, the purchasers of books may 
unwittingly select a book which hand- 
icaps even the best teachers in their 
efforts to develop interest in the read- 
ing matter by visual means. 

For purposes of appraisal, valid 
standards are required. In the applica- 
tion of the standards listed below, it 
should be recalled that this study 
deals solely with the item “interest 
value.” It does not consider the aes- 
thetic value of pictures in cultivating 
the child’s taste, the informative 
value of pictures in clarifying his 
ideas, or the various other educational 
values of pictures that could be ana- 
lyzed. Furthermore, only one aspect of 
interest appeal is studied, namely, the 
stimulation of interest in reading the 


accompanying selection. The criterion 


of narrative interest value should be 
given its fair weight but not be regard- 
ed as the sole criterion in appraising il- 
lustrative material. 
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This study indicates that narrative 
interest value may be estimated by 
ranking books, using all or a sampling 
of the illustrations, with respect to the 
following specific standards: 


1. The proportion of the illustrations that 
have a definite center of interest which draws 
the eye to a particular point. Such a center 
is usually large and impressive, easy to inter- 
pret, and not subordinated by too many de- 
tails. 

2. The proportion of the illustrations that 
depict action. The more interesting the mo- 
ment of action, the more appealing the illus- 
tration. The action ranks high if it tells a 
story in a sequence of pictures. 

3. The extent to which color is used in the 
illustrations. An illustration in several colors 
has greater merit than a black-and-white 
picture. The artificial use of a single color 
other than black is less appealing to children 
than the realistic use of three or four colors. 

4. The average size of the illustrations. 
The larger the area devoted to the illustra- 
tion, the higher the interest value, other 
characteristics being equal. 

5. The number of illustrations included in 
the book. The larger the total number of il- 
lustrations in the book, the higher the inter- 
est value. This statement holds up to an un- 
defined point of saturation. Too many illus- 
trations would reduce the amount of reading 
matter and make the textbook a mere pic- 
ture-book. 

6. The extent to which the illustrations 
deal with eventful topics as opposed to still- 
life topics. An illustration which presents a 
theme having marked human interest, dis- 
playing the supernatural, or relating to ex- 
citing adventures has greater merit than an 
illustration on an uneventful topic. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCE 


BEATRICE FORD PARKER 
Del Monte Elementary School, Monterey, California 


ECOGNITION of the need for par- 
ER ents and teachers to meet in 
order to think and work together is no 
new thing. The unquestioned value of 
co-operation and understanding be- 
tween the home and the school in 
terms of the resultant benefit to the 
child has long been recognized. This 
fact is witnessed by the time and 
energy given by both parents and 
educators to organizations such as the 
parent-teachers' association and to 
other school-community functions. 
Every teacher recognizes the superi- 
ority of the personal contact, however 
brief and informal, over the more 
static written report. A five-minute 
chat of the most casual Sort, where 
questions may be brought up and an- 
Swered on the spot and ideas and 
opinions are exchanged, has brought 
many a teacher and parent closer to- 
gether in their aims and given to each 
a new understanding of the child 
Whose interests they both share and 
Wish to promote. 

Many school systems, realizing this, 
have set aside regularly scheduled 
time for the parent-teacher confer- 
ence. Some use it as a replacement for, 


or a supplement to, the written report, ` 


Whether or not this is the case in his 


x 


particular school, every teacher may 
well wish to review the more desirable 
standards of such a conference, know- 
ing that the same principles which 
have met with success in the planned 
meeting may be applied to advantage 
in even the most casual encounters; 
may serve to dictate the effective ap- 
proach or “slant” to be adopted for 
notes and messages sent into the 
home; and may, in fact, be carried 
over to act as a guide in all public re- 
lations. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 


In the case of the regularly sched- 
uled conference, it is the teacher's re- 
sponsibility to secure ample time $9 
that a thorough discussion may be 
completed without hurry and to m- 
sure as much privacy and freedom 
from interruption as is possible. Unde 
no conditions should children or othe" 
parents be waiting in the room. The 
teacher will have consulted before 
hand the pupils records, health cards» 
and other data and will have on han 
a sample of his work in the various 
subjects to provide a springboard fo" 
the discussion. 

The teacher will use an approach- 
able manner and will give a friendly 
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and unhurried greeting, thus setting 
the tone for the conference. Whether 
he is meeting the parent for the first 
time or knows him well, the teacher 
realizes that his is the responsibility 
for establishing the businesslike but 
easy rapport necessary to a working 
relationship. This is to be a joint un- 
dertaking, with the parent and teach- 
er working together in their planning 
for the child. Suggestions and ideas 
should come from shared thinking, 
rather than be handed down or im- 
posed, as though from above, from 
one to the other of the participants. 
The teacher will refrain, then, from 
sitting behind the desk, which, when 
placed between parent and teacher, 
might act as a sort of barrier of au- 
thority. 

The instructor will remember al- 
ways that the parent, since he brings 
another slant or viewpoint, may have 
as much to give the teacher, as much 
to teach and suggest, as the latter him- 
self may have. The teacher, too, may 
have an entirely different view of the 
child from that held by the parent. 
'The teacher sees the pupil, perhaps 
more objectively, but certainly in a 
situation which is more formal, as he 
lives and works with others in a social 
group. The instructor is concerned 
with the pupil's acceptance of, and 
adjustment to, that group while the 
parent may be worried oF pleased on 

y des 
quite another count. Both these s! 
of the child's nature must be recog- 
F p : js to be 
nized and shared if the picture ^, 
Whole and if the partnership is ipn 
Such that both parent and teac 
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may speak freely as they consult and 
plan together for the child’s growth. 


ESTABLISHING UNITY OF PURPOSE 


The teacher’s aim is to direct the 
parent to discover his child’s needs 
and to think along lines which will re- 
sult in a plan of action fitted to meet 
those needs. Every child has some 
need, perhaps not for remedial atten- 
tion but only for further growth. Then 
it is desirable to help the parent dis- 
cover a worth-while channel or avenue 
for that growth. In any case, the 
teacher wants to set up a situation 
where he and the parent can, as a 
team, further the development of the 
child in question. 

How, then, are this mutual respect 
and unity of purpose to be estab- 
lished? The teacher will do well at all 
times to avoid “telling the parent" or 
employing any form of advice or criti- 
cism which might incur the parent’s 
displeasure and consequent resistance. 
In due time, the teacher may give 
much help, even advice, in the form of 
suggestions offered as possibilities to 
be considered in their mutual think- 
ing. 

A good beginning is to let the parent 
speak first if he is so inclined. If not, 
perhaps a question or a showing of the 
child’s work or a sincere compliment 
on some phase of his nature or ac- 
tivity may serve to get the parent 
started. Once the parent is speaking, 
the teacher will want to listen, not just 
wait to break in and force upon the 
other his own preconceived ideas. 
While the teacher listens, he will 
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learn, and he may find himself qualify- 
ing some formerly held opinions. Lat- 
er, in this or in succeeding conferences, 
the teacher will find a way to work in 
some constructive suggestions for 
moving ahead, as the aim of the con- 
ference is not just to afford the parent 
the temporary relief of “talking out” 
his troubles or satisfactions but rather 
to assist that parent in gaining the in- 
sight necessary to an understanding of 
his child and his own place in his 
child’s development. 


DISCOVERING THE PARENT’S AT- 
TITUDES AND FEELINGS 


Before the teacher can hope to offer 
any concrete suggestions concerning a 
child’s behavior or achievement, and 
before he can very well ask for the 
parent’s suggestions, he will want to 
manage these first moments SO as to 
form in his own mind a picture of the 
parent and the parental attitude and 
to catch a glimpse of the family home 
life and relationships. He can best 
gain these ends by attempting to think 
along with the parent, getting the pic- 
ture of the child which is held in the 
parent’s mind. The teacher will note, 


but not overweigh, the little thi 


ings a 
parent says that may hint at attitudes 
and feelings, 


At no time will the teacher assume 
that he and the parent are sharing 
exact thinking when a general or am- 
biguous statement is made, since, in 
fact, their views may be widely diver- 
sent. It might be well to encourage 
the parent to enlarge upon such state- 
ments. For instance, should he refer to 
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“Jimmy’s temper," whether or not 
the teacher feels that such a quality is 
numbered among Jimmy's character- 
istics, he will not assume that he and 
the parent hold the same view of 
“temper.” The teacher may ask, “In 
what way does Jimmy show it at 
home?" or some similar question 
which will cause the parent to discuss 
the matter further but which does not 
commit the teacher, Then, when the 
quality is further defined, should he 
disagree with the parent's view, he 
will avoid expressing or even implying 
disagreement. In asking the parent 
what he feels might be some possible 
causes of this behavior, the teacher is 
definitely moving the discussion for- 
ward, since he has not only indicated 
that behavior is “caused”—and by 
more than one factor—but has also 
encouraged the parent to continue his 
discussion. The teacher then is able to 
bring in suggestions quite naturally 25 
he asks, “Do you think that such-and- 
such a plan might possibly be good?’ 
Here the teacher is setting up a work- 
ing, co-operative relationship, from 
which basis he, as well as the parent, 
may offer direct suggestions for mu- 
tual discussion and resolution. 


DEVELOPING THE PARENT'S INSIGHT 


Should the parent have no ques 
tions or Suggestions, the teacher who 
asks for an opinion on a projected pos 
sibility is advancing the conference bY 
helping the parent to see, perhaps for 
the first time, the possibility of actio 
toward growth and the desirability of 
planning that action. At the very 
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least, he is drawing the parent into the 
discussion and, by doing so, making 
the latter feel himself a participant in 
the final decision. 

In the event that the parent feels 
that he has a problem or is otherwise 
already aware of the need for action, 
he must, in explaining it to another, 
crystallize his own thinking in the 
matter in order to express himself. If 
encouraged by a question or a nod, 
and if allowed to finish, many times he 
will resolve his own difliculties just 
through the telling of them. As he 
talks, he may realize an inconsistency 
or sce where he erred or might at least 
have acted differently in his handling 
of the matter. Sometimes he will come 
by himself to a wise decision regarding 
further steps to be taken. In this 
happy event, it remains with the 
teacher only to smile and concur while 
the parent goes away convinced that 
he has met with a most understanding 
and enlightened instructor! 

It is wise to accept the parent's idea 
whenever it is at all practicable, for 
he will enter into it with more heart 
than he will give to a plan imposed by 
another. Then, should his own plan 
fail to achieve the end desired, he will 
be all the more receptive to the teach- 
er's suggestions. 


PROBLEMS OCCASIONALLY MET 
IN CONFERENCES 


If the parent should voice criticism 
of the school or school policies, it 
Seems best to let him talk it out. 
When he experiences the satisfaction 
of having been heard, he will recipro- 
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cate by hearing out the teacher's at- 
tempts to clear up misconceptions by 
explaining further the practice or proc- 
ess in question. Usually these things 
are a matter of misunderstanding 
only. The parent who has been helped 
to see the multiple aims behind even 
the most seemingly informal activities 
in a schoolroom is seldom to be heard 
voicing an objection. To argue or con- 
tradict is merely to arouse resentment. 
The teacher will, rather, want to keep 
the discussion in a positive vein as he 
attempts to point out the reasons be- 
hind the act in question. If the policy 
is one that he does not feel able to ex- 
plain or justify, he should not hesitate 
to refer the parent to the person or 
persons in a position to know and thus 
better able to answer questions. 

In some rare instances a parent will 
be extremely disturbed or upset. The 
teacher must learn to recognize the 
cases with which he should not deal, 
where he may, in fact, do more harm 
than good. In such a case the teacher 
should not hesitate to recommend or 
call in school specialists who are better 
equipped than he to handle it, just as 
he would refer a severe emotional or 
behavior case among the pupils to the 
school psychologist or to other quali- 
fied authorities. He will realize that 
no thinking administrator expects a 
teacher to be able to cope with every- 
thing, and he should feel free to Gin 
ploy the services of persons who are 
there for the primary purpose of help- 
ing teachers. 

Many of these distressing inter- 
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views will be avoided if conferences 
and letters sent home are not restrict- 
ed to cases which are troublesome or 
require remedial treatment. Much is 
to be gained from a contact which is 
made merely through the wish to get 
acquainted or to inform the parent 
that his child is doing well or improv- 
ing. If parents are called in only in 
times of trouble, they are likely to 
develop a defensive resistance toward 
the school and a negative attitude to- 
ward what it is trying to do. By the 
same token, the teacher should try to 
end the conference on a constructive 
note, with an honest compliment on 
the parent's interest or on some phase 
of the child's work and, perhaps, with 
a mention of a point to be discussed at 
another time—carrying the thinking 
into the next meeting and thus point- 
ing up its desirability. 


CONCLUSION 


In the briefest of meetings or dis- 
cussions with a parent, the teacher 
who can attempt, on however small a 
Scale, to achieve some of the ends 
mentioned above is doing the school 


and the public a real service. Just as in 
the schoolroom the most important 
element is the intangible one of teach- 
er-pupil relations, so the success of 
“parent guidance" depends largely 
upon the attitude of confidence and 
respect and the atmosphere of friendly 
exchange which can be established be- 
tween the parent and the teacher. 

When a parent expresses himself 
freely before his child's teacher, know- 
ing he will be heard with sympathy 
and in confidence, then that teacher 
can get a picture of the parent, the 
child, and the home that will enable 
him to help the parent toward an ac- 
ceptance and understanding of his 
child and his own position in relation 
to that child. Parent-teacher planning 
which is based on such a sound mutual 
respect cannot fail to bring an im- 
measurable value to the child in terms 
of the parent's and the teacher's in- 
creased insight into his personality 
and needs, as well as the child's ow? 
grateful recognition of the happy con^ 
sistency of purpose which results 
when home and school are working t0- 
gether—for him! 
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HOW TO DEVELOP CONCEPTS AND THEIR 
VERBAL REPRESENTATIONS 


MARY C. SERRA 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Ik- ATTEMPTS to define the word 
"concept" have been many, but 
as yet there has been little agreement 
on an adequate definition. For em- 
pirical purposes, however, Dewey’s 
definition is commonly accepted: 
“Concept” is defined as a “meaning 
sufficiently individualized to be di- 
rectly grasped and readily used, and 
thus fixed by a word” (7: 60). 
Concepts exist at all levels of com- 
plexity. A concept can be based on one 
experience with an object or upon a 
multitude of experiences, and it will 
increase in complexity with the 
amount of experience. It can be based 
on varying degrees of relationships 
among objects. Concepts of increasing 
levels of complexity are based on a 
hierarchy of concepts dealing with ob- 
jects and their relationships. Concepts 
are also symbolized and verbalized by 
the individual, and the symbols or 
words in themselves become new con- 
cepts with a new hierarchy. 
Verbalization, however, is not es- 
sential to indicate the existence of a 
concept. Behavior may demonstrate 
the acquisition of a concept. It is ob- 
vious that the fourteen-month-old 
toddler who, having once touched a 


hot stove, thereafter avoids all stoves 


x 


has a well-established concept of a hot 
stove. He has in no way, however, the 
ability to verbalize his experience with 
a stove. 


READING CONCERNED WITH VERBAL- 
IZED CONCEPTS 


Research that attempts to deal with 
concepts as related to the reading 
process is concerned with verbalized 
concepts. The investigator must real- 
ize that any printed statement of a 
concept is only one expression out of 
an almost unlimited number that the 
author might have used. Hence, fail- 
ure of a child to acquire the concept 
through reading may arise from poor 
choice of expression by the author 
rather than from weakness in the 
child. 

The approach beginning with 
printed material becomes involved in 
word meaning. Through general agree- 
ment, certain sounds, symbolized in 
writing by certain combinations of 
letters, are called “words,” and cer- 
tain meanings are attached to certain 
words. The question is simply whether 
a child is aware of, and in accord with, 
the common agreement concerning 
each word. But most words have mul- 
tiple meanings; that is, they symbolize 
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different concepts. All concepts that 
have been verbalized can be expressed 
in many ways, through the use of dif- 
ferent words and of different syntacti- 
cal devices. There is a distinct tend- 
ency for research dealing with con- 
cepts to bog down into investigations 
of word meanings. 

Numerous experimenters investi- 
gating the area of concepts have been 
interested in determining best teach- 
ing procedures rather than in estab- 
lishing principles of how to develop 
concepts. Inferences drawn from re- 
search into the way concepts develop 
and from the factors that influence 
their development provide the needed 
principles. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCE 


Findings from a review of research 
on factors influencing concept devel- 
opment indicate that the more direct 
the experience on which the concept is 
built, the greater will be the individ- 
ual’s knowledge and un 


derstanding of 
that concept. 


Experience is necessary in order to 
build concepts. Tt is impossible, how- 
ever, for any person to develop all the 
concepts needed in modern life on the 
basis of direct experience alone. Vicar- 
lous experience must be utilized, much 
of which will be received through the 
medium of language. When verbal 
symbols are added to the stock of es- 
tablished Concepts, it is essential that 
these initial concepts be formed on the 
basis of direct experience. In order to 
build Concepts, then, it is necessary to 
provide experience in order to estab- 
lish the simple concepts that will be 
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subsequently combined and manipu- 
lated to form the more complex con- 
cepts. Concepts that can be traced 
back only to verbal language or to 
symbols acquired through language 
result in mere verbalism. 

Margaret Bedwell's investigation 
(2) established the fact that it is pos- 
sible to have verbal or factual knowl- 
edge without having a functional con- 
cept. Using twenty-one third-grade 
children, she determined their com- 
prehension of the number of concepts 
they read in their geography and his- 
tory books. Actual experience, as she 
pointed out, is the most important fac- 
tor in concept development. 

Sister M. B. Herbers (13) investi- 
gated the comprehension difiiculties 
of thirty third-grade pupils as they 
used third-grade readers. This study 
indicated that concrete materials and 
personal experiences are necessary tO 
overcome verbalism. Herbers' findings 
were substantially as follows: 

1. Pupils revealed inadequate and incor- 


rect concepts of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences. 


2. Materials which were used by the pu- 


pils with facility showed hazy'and erroncous 
concepts. 


3. There was a lack of understanding of 
all items to which there were correct Fe 
Sponses in the yes-no or multiple-choice test. 


Osburn, Huntington, and Meeks 


(22) experimented with vicarious €X* 
perience between the levels of direct 


experience and of verbalization. The. 


population for this study included 
sixty-seven kindergarten children. A 
Series of exercises composed entirely of 
Pictures, illustrating various relation- 
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ships between the pictures, was used. 
The findings were that experiences 
with pictures, illustrations, models, 
and the like should be used to make 
concrete the relationships implied in 
language. 

Phipps (23), too, pointed out that 
concrete experience is important in 
the development of concepts. His sub- 
jects were in five sixth-grade classes. 
An experimental group was given an 
Overview of the material presented 
orally by the teacher; visual aids were 
used; and important words were 
Posted and used in drill. The control 
Broup was not drilled on vocabulary. 
No check was made to find whether 
the children actually understood the 
Concepts that they used in their his- 
tory readings. This was a study to de- 
termine whether history-reading abil- 
ity was improved through special at- 
tention to development of readiness 
for vocabulary and aid in use of vo- 
Cabulary. Phipps concluded that ade- 
quate preparation through concrete 
eXperience is a necessary component 
for units of classwork. 

Sachs (25) made the point that chil- 
dren do not acquire concepts by 
merely meeting words in context. He 
Worked with 416 Freshmen in college 
to determine the extent of their mean- 
ing vocabulary. His study shows the 
limitations of the reading method of 
improving vocabulary. The work of 
Sims (28) emphasizes that the role of 
experience is of utmost importance in 
the development of concepts, and 
Stolte (29), working with geographical 
Concepts, drew the same conclusions. 
Wiedefeld (34), in the field of history, 
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concluded that building concepts ne- 
cessitates the providing of experiences. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


Much of the research devoted to 
determining the most effective means 
of increasing vocabulary assumes that 
enlargement of vocabulary is in itself 
a virtue, without questioning the di- 
mensions of the concepts with which 
words are associated. In that direc- 
tion lies verbalism. In the mass, how- 
ever, this research demonstrates that 
vocabulary is increased by experiences 
of two kinds: (1) experience with the 
raw materials of the concepts for 
which given words are symbols, that 
is, experience with objects and proc- 
esses and with lower-level concepts on 
which the required concepts are built ; 
and (2) experience with the given 
word itself, that is, hearing the word, 
speaking the word, and reading and 
writing it. Experience with the raw 
materials of concepts develops the 
concept; experience with the word 
associates word and concept, 

Dunkel’s conclusion (8) that the 
ability to determine the precise mean- 
ing of a word is related to the ability 
to read with comprehension gives the 
clue to the reason for the great num- 
ber of investigations of word meaning 
and vocabulary development, He con- 
Structed a new type of vocabulary test 
because he was dissatisfied with the 
conventional test which assumes a 
“core meaning" or “sphere of mean- 
ing" for each word. These tests, he 
felt, did nothing to test the Student's 
interpretation of the precise meaning 


taken on by a word used in a particu- 
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lar situation. In Dunkel’s test, each 
word tested was used in a paragraph 
and then in five sentences. Subjects 
were to mark the item which had the 
same meaning as the word in the 
paragraph. This test was administered 
to subjects in Grades X, XII, and 
XIV. Dunkel concluded, in effect: 


1. The ability to determine the precise 
meaning of a word is related to the ability to 
read with comprehension. 

2. Education and maturity lead to de- 
velopment of the ability to determine the 
precise meaning of a word. 


The studies cited below (in chrono- 
logical order of publication) are among 
the more conspicuous of those dealing 
with vocabulary building. 

Haefner (12) found that it seemed 
possible to improve the vocabulary of 
a group of adults by merely exposing 
them for a few minutes each day toa 
new word. Vocabulary is acquired, in 
part, by casual learning. Vocabulary 
can also be acquired by formal drill. 
Newburn’s study (21) of the relative 
effect exerted by two methods of vo- 
cabulary drill on achievement in his- 
tory gave evidence to this effect. Lid- 
dell (15) confirmed Newburn’s find- 
ings. She also found that, as children 
encounter unknown words in their 
reading, different methods of word 
drill vary in effectiveness. She investi- 
gated the relative effectiveness of four 
methods of teaching word meanings to 
236 pupils in Grades IV and V: 

i 1. The “telling” method was most effec- 
tive. In it, the teacher and the children dis- 
cussed the “unknown” words, gave defini- 
tions, illustrative sentences, and synonyms. 

2. The “context” method, in which the 
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children figured out meanings from context 
and the teacher checked the results following 
class discussion, was second in the order of 
effectiveness. 

3. The “picture” method, in which chil- 
dren attempted to determine meanings of 
words from appropriate illustrations, Was 
third in order of effectiveness. 

4. The “dictionary” method, in which the 
children attempted to determine meanings 
from dictionaries, was the least effective of 
the four methods. 


Liddell's study indicates that class 
discussion under teacher direction iS 
the most effective method of vocabu- 
lary drill. In this investigation, how- 
ever, the children were not necessarily 
acquiring new concepts but were, 1 
most instances, merely associating 
words and concepts. 

Gray and Holmes (11) studied €x- 
haustively the development of mean- 
ing vocabulary. In a series of studies 
involving subjects in Grade IV, they 
investigated methods of developing 
meaning vocabularies in reading. The 
experimental groups were offered Sp* 
cific vocabulary help to form clea 
vivid associations between word mea!" 
ings and the written symbols. In the 
control group no guidance was given 
except as the children asked individ- 
ually for help. The conclusions we!’ 
1. a) Specific, direct help in developing 

meaning brings greater vocabulary 
growth than incidental learning 9 


meaning. 
b > t 


© 


Stock of “sight” words may be gre? 
expanded by encountering new wor 
in material read. 

Growth is stimulated if the autho" 
makes frequent use of definitions» 1 


lustrations, etc., in explaining mea 
ings. 


YL 


€, 


———— 
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d) Discussions attendant on a unit tend 
to expand and enrich meaning associa- 
tions with words. 

e) Pupils with limited vocabularies are 
not able to grasp meanings of new 
words readily without specific help. 

f) Specific guidance in vocabulary de- 
velopment is of particular value with 
pupils of limited initial achievement 
and limited mental ability. 

g) Context is the chief aid to develop- 
ment of meaning when specific guid- 
ance is not given. 

^) When direct guidance is given in learn- 
ing meanings, gains are uniform for 
verbs, nouns, and adjectives. 

i) When children are not taught word 

meanings, verbs are learned most 

readily, nouns next, and adjectives 
least readily. 

Direct methods of vocabulary develop- 

ment are helpful in improving stu- 

dents’ use of new words in written 
composition. 

b) Direct methods of vocabulary develop- 
ment result in greater fluency in oral 
discussion than does the incidental 
method. 

- Direct methods of vocabulary develop- 

ment bring greater improvement: 

a) in accuracy of word recognition than 
does the incidental method. 

b) in fluency in silent reading (fewer fixa- 
tions, shorter fixations, etc.). 

¢) in detail and accuracy of comprehen- 
Sion, grasp of relationships, and organi- 
Zation of ideas obtained from reading 
material. 


Using a population of sixty-eight 
Sub-Freshmen of a junior high school, 
Traxler (30) concluded that reason- 
ably permanent gains in vocabulary 
can be made through drill. He found 
that word meaning is learned by 
Studying the definitions, by reading, 
and by making sentences using the 
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word. Mere reading of a word was not 
particularly effective. 

Waring (32) investigated the rela- 
tive values of the intensive and the 
incidental methods of teaching vo- 
cabulary to thirty-four high-school 
students. Her research produced some 
pertinent findings: (1) Intensive train- 
ing in vocabulary using specific words 
leads to greater gains in general vo- 
cabulary than does the incidental 
method of word study. (2) Intensive 
training in vocabulary leads to greater 
gains in knowledge of specific words 
than does the incidental method. The 
findings of Waring's study imply: 

1. Intensive training makes pupils ‘‘word- 
conscious" and leads to gains in general 
vocabulary. 

2. Specific training in prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots adds definitely to general vocabu- 
lary gains. 

3. Studying a word in context and build- 
ing as many settings for it as possible help to 
fix the word in mind, give the symbol a 
frame of reference, and sharpen its meaning. 

4. It would appear that pupils in the first 
quarter gain the most from intensive vo- 
cabulary study. 


For one hundred junior high school 
pupils, Waters (33) found that thor- 
ough study of meanings and uses of 
specific words improves comprehen- 
sion of the words studied. Her experi- 
mental group was given instruction re- 
quiring the use of the dictionary; en- 
gaged in class discussion of “new” 
Words; used exercises in selecting most 
accurate, vivid, and colorful words, 
and the most specific words; and kept 
vocabulary notebooks. 'The control 
group received no special training in 
vocabulary. Waters concluded: 


i 
i 
| 
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1. Pupils did not accept the responsibility 
of becoming acquainted with words they did 
not know. . 

2. Pupils did improve slightly in word 
knowledge as a result of their everyday con- 
tacts, even though they received no special 
training on the words. 

3. Systematic "drill" evidenced greater 
effectiveness than mere incidental treat- 
ment of vocabulary. 


At the sixth-grade level, Phipps 
(23) concluded that wide experience 
with words and with the concepts they 
symbolize is essential to the improve- 
ment of the reading of history mate- 
rials. Readiness for reading history 
materials is achieved by building con- 
cepts and making vocabulary mean- 
ingful. 

Curoe and Wixted (5, 6) found that 
a short period of direct instruction in 
word study will result in enriching the 
vocabulary of college Seniors. Blair 
(3) drew similar conclusions from an 
experiment with college Juniors as 
well as Seniors. 

Studying the reading vocabularies 
of fifth-grade pupils, Sanderson (26) 
found that many children lack ade- 
quate understanding of words met in 
their informational reading. She con- 
cluded that direct instruction in de- 
veloping and clarifying meanings of 
words will increase the reading vocab- 
ulary and, in addition, will be an aid 
1n general language development. 

The study of Bradley, Cahill, and 
Tate (4) using fifth- and eighth-grade 
pupils demonstrated that clarification 
of meaning is an important factor in 
acquiring a reading vocabulary. It 
further pointed out that composing 
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sentences with new words added no 
further meanings to those previously 
learned. 

From the conclusions of the Shan- 
non and Kittle (27) research, word 
study alone is not enough. Using 336 
pupils from Grades VII-XII, inclu- 
sive, they attempted to determine 
whether pupils remember the mean- 
ings of words when intensive word 
study is required. They found: 

1. Vocabulary cannot be taught effective- 
ly by cramming. Although considerable im- 
mediate vocabulary learnings may result 
from cramming, they are not permanent. 

2. Pupils who are told the meanings of 
words by their teachers, or by means of 
glossaries, learn more than those who look 
the words up in dictionaries. . 

3. When the purpose of a learning exercise 
is vocabulary development, the placing of a 
large number of words in continuous context 
has no advantage, and it is more helpful t9 
underline the words in context than to leave 


them for the pupils to seek the meanings ° 
without such motivation [27: 6]. 


Shannon and Kittle did not deter 
mine the extent to which concepts eX” 
isted prior to the attempt to learn the 
meanings of new words. It can be con” 
jectured that at the secondary-scho? 
level the experimenters selected 95 
“new” words many that required ue 
building of new concepts as well as th? 
association of words and concepts. | 

Sachs (25) demonstrated that it 15 
Possible for adolescents to have €™ 
countered words in their reading many 
times without having learned the!" 
meanings. Something more than wide 


reading is necessary for vocabulary” 
building. 
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MULTIPLE MEANINGS OF WORDS 


Related to, but somewhat opposed 
to, the research in vocabulary-build- 
ing is the research in semantics. The 
investigator in vocabulary meaning 
assumes that the more words the child 
knows, the more readily will his con- 
cepts be formed. The semanticist says, 
“Words do not mean what they say.” 
But through semantics, another factor 
influencing concept development is 
recognized, namely, the multiple 
meanings of words. 

The real significance of multiple 
meanings arises from the fact that we 
must receive so many of our concepts 
through stimuli in the form of words, 
Spoken or written. For the reception 
of spoken or written language, there 
Must be agreement upon the meanings 
of words, When words may have from 
ne to a score of accepted meanings, 
the recipient is faced with a large sort- 
ing task with each sentence he reads or 
hears, Let him fail to sort out the in- 
tended meaning of a word, and the 
Concepts he forms may be totally 
Wrong, 

A growing mass of research deals 
With the multiple meanings of words. 
A brief review of the pertinent work in 
this area will establish the fact that 
multi-meaning is a factor influencing 
Concept development. 

Foster (9) found that words pos- 
“essing the largest number of mean- 
ings tend to be used more often with 
More different meanings than those 
Possessing a smaller number of mean- 
ngs. He gathered 1,976 compositions 
9n 500 topics from pupils in 38 school 
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systems in 13 states. His purpose was 
to determine the “socially” important 
meanings with which 100 selected 
words of high frequency usage were 
used in a wide and representative 
sampling of written composition. 
Words were placed in the following 
four groups (examples of the words 
listed are included here): 

1. Group L—Words with 45 or more 
meanings: (a) point, 110 meanings; (6) take, 
106 meanings; (c) cut, 108 meanings. 

2. Group IL—Words with 27-44 mean- 
ings: (a) bed, (b) board, (c) small. 

3. Group III.—Words with 15-26 mean- 
ings: (a) book, (b) church, (c) picture. 

4. Group IV.—Words with 13 or fewer 
meanings: (a) act, (b) boy, (c) fear 9: 294]. 

He concluded that (1) the number 
of meanings with which the check 
words in the study are used is more 
dependent upon the number of mean- 
ings the word has than is the fre- 
quency with which the word occurs; 
(2) approximately half of the total 
meanings with which multi-meaning 
words are used appear to be socially 
important; (3) the socially important 
meanings of the large majority of the 
words bear 70 per cent or more of the 
total usage of the word; and (4) words 
with the largest number of meanings 
tend to be used with a larger number 
of socially important meanings than 
do words possessing a smaller number 
of meanings. 

In her study on the meaning load of 
two books, Bachmann (1) found that 
1,291 words had more than one mean- 
ing: (1) 676 had 2 meanings, (2) 327 
had 3 meanings, (3) 107 had 4 mean- 
ings, and (4) 181 had 5-25 meanings. 
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She found that emotional experiences 
become associated with meanings and 
senses of verbal symbols just as surely 
as with more concrete objects and 
symbols of environment. Meaning is a 
function of the ideational and emo- 
tional experiences of the interpreter 
and user of verbal symbols. The kind 
of thought or idea that the reader gets 
from the printed page is not identical 
with that of the writer, nor will it be 
identical among a group of readers 
even with a homogeneous background. 

Looby (16, 17) found that many 
meanings and shades of meanings are 
derived from the same material even 
though the individuals are in the same 
group under the same instructor. A 
selection was taught very thoroughly 
to a group of seventy-seven sixth- 
grade subjects. The passage that was 
taught was then used as a basis for 
understanding a second and a third 
passage from the same book. The sec- 
ond and third selections were devel- 
oped through silent reading. The sub- 
jects were tested on the second and 
third passages. The findings were: 

1. Children had difficulty in expressing 
their thoughts in writing. 


2. Median scores on the tests averaged 64 
per cent. 


3. Children understood slightly more than 


60 per cent of the words encountered in their 
reading. 


in an investigation conducted by 
Richards (24) it was found that mean- 
ings tend to be dependent upon the 
multiple contexts in which they occur. 
Appropriate meanings at any given 
time depend upon the total context or 
setting. When words out of living con- 
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text are considered in the classroom, 


relevance to the child's experience is 


lost, and the word is therefore drained 
of meaning. 

Lange conducted an investigation to 
determine, "through analysis of lan- 
guage situations and responses, the 
extent to which certain terms in edu- 
cational psychology have common 
meanings for lecturers and students in 
an undergraduate core course in the 
psychology and practice of teaching 
(14: 642). Curriculum and individual 
differences are examples of the terms 


selected. His findings are paraphrased 
below: 


1. From one semester's study of word 
meanings, 45 important terms in education 
did not have meanings in common for 168 
students and the instructors. 


2. Meanings of the terms remained rela- 
tively unchanged. 


Lange concluded that there are 
vague, varied, and contradictory 
meanings for terms which name im- 
portant concepts. Thus, there is rea- 
son to question the effectiveness ° 
current instructional practices in the 
area of psychology and the practice ? 
teaching. 

Strong (30) found that pupils us? 
different meanings for words of high 
frequency on lexical counts. She co? 
ducted a study on the meanings us¢ 
for 50 high-frequency words by 490 
subjects in Grade V. The words were 
selected from 4,073 spontaneous writ- 
ings of pupils in 12 curriculum fields: 
Examples of words used are make a? 
pocket. Strong found that a cow 
parison of the occurrence of individu? 
check words indicated that the rang? 
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of occurrence was from 1,439 times for 
make to five times for pocket. The 
total number of running words was 
353,641. Her conclusion was that the 
range of frequency and occurrence for 
the different meanings of the check 
Words used by the pupils was large. 
l'ifth-grade pupils made use of 17 per 
Cent of the 2,819 meanings for the 
Words selected in this study. 

Fries and Traver (10) found that 
the 850 words of Basic English repre- 
Sent 12,425 meanings in the Oxford 
English Dictionary, with 5,991 added 
Senses not separately numbered. 

In his study of the multiple mean- 
ings of words, Lorge (18, 19) found 
that the assumption that words of 
high frequency are readily understood 
is erroneous, Words like game, which 
appears among the first thousand 
Words in 'l'horndike's list; may be 
Used with as many as fifteen meanings. 
Many of the most frequently used 
Words are multi-meaning in value. No 
Brading of vocabulary load can be 
made without reference to meaning. 
Tt will be discovered that the vocabu- 
ary load, even in primers, is not a 
function of the number of different 
Words so much as it is a function of 
different meanings that pupils must 
Understand and use. 

Using college students, Lovell (20) 
Conducted a study to determine the 
"Interrelations of Vocabulary Skills: 
Commonest vs. Multiple Meanings." 

' Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher's Word 

ook of the Twenty Thousand Words Found Most 
Frequently and Widely in General Reading for 
Children and Young People. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, 1931. 
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He found that (1) 43 per cent of the 
common basic words have multiple 
meanings and (2) that the average 
number of multiple meanings known 
by students was 145 out of a possible 
222. Apparently intensity, or richness 
of vocabulary, is fairly closely related 
to extensiveness, or knowledge of 
single most common words; for gen- 
eral purposes one may be estimated 
from the other. 

One means of developing concepts 
is through extending vocabularies. 
The investigations of Blair (3), Curoe 
and Wixted (5, 6), Gray and Holmes 
(11), Haefner (12), Liddell (15), New- 
burn (21), Sachs (25), Sanderson (26), 
Shannon and Kittle (27), Traxler (31), 
Waring (32), and Waters (33)—all 
point out that direct study of words 
and their meanings is productive in 
extending vocabulary. 


SUMMARY 


A review of research indicates that 
concepts are better developed when 
these conditions are present. 

1. Provision is made for a wide 
range of experiences, vicarious as well 
as direct. 

2. Careful instruction in word 
study should be provided to extend 
vocabularies and knowledge of word 
meanings. In this instruction, high- 
level concepts should be related to 
those at lower levels, and careful dif- 
ferentiation must be made between 
mere verbalism and established con- 
cepts. 

3. The multiple meanings of words 
provide a means of developing con- 
cepts based on vicarious experiences 
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received through language. It must be 
recognized, however, that high-fre- 
quency words are not readily under- 
stood, although many of the most fre- 
quently used words are multi-meaning 
in value. 


$5 


p 


pi 


e 


ud 


sw 
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THE UNASSIGNED TEACHER 


WENDELL B. ANDREWS 
Lincoln School, Schenectady, New York 


N “UNASSIGNED TEACHER” is a reg- 
A ular member of the staff whose 
program is arranged so that it is pos- 
sible for him to accept a great variety 
of assignments other than those ex- 
pected of the classroom teacher. For 
some time in our school the idea of an 
unassigned teacher had seemed both 
feasible and attractive. The potential 
resources of such a program could be 
an asset to the school, the principal, 
the teachers, and the parents. In the 
year 1951-52, although no extra 
teacher was added to our staff, we 
were able to organize in such a way as 
to free one teacher in our group from 
regular classroom teaching duties. The 
results of having such an unassigned 
person available have been far beyond 
our expectations. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE UNASSIGNED TEACHER 


In selecting our unassigned teacher, 
We gave attention to certain qualifica- 
tions that seemed essential. First, the 
person for the position should be se- 
lected from the present staff. Second, 
the person should possess a personali- 
ty which would allow him to work 
easily with his peers. Third, the person 
would need to be thoroughly aware of 


* 


instructional problems, not only 
knowing the context of subject matter 
sufficiently to grasp situations but be- 
ing competent to give immediate as- 
sistance in developing thoughtful ap" 
proaches and in suggesting ways of im 
plementing ideas on practice. —— 

Our unassigned teacher participa 
ed in the activities described below- 

1. Her time was allotted so that E 
was able to work directly with e 
teachers. "This was of primary p i 
tance. Every year we have new — 
bers on our faculty—some who pei 
had teaching experience and some V " 
have only recently graduated p 
college. The unassigned teacher ai "i 
in orientation, in helping with ee 
als, and in counseling and forestalline 
possible pupil-teacher pitfalls. -- 

2. In our school the T 
teacher directs the activities of up 
School library. She works with a gro 2 
of fifth- and sixth-grade ar 
training them in library skills and S n 
paring them as library assistants “a 
dividual grades. In this work she the 
contact with both the library and " 
classroom. Because of her help, 71! 
more than the usual amount of € h- 
and effort has been devoted to teat 
ing good usage in the library. 


e 
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THE UNASSIGNED TEACHER 


3. The unassigned teacher has freed 
teachers for conferences, helped with 
trips, and planned work for children 
with difficulties. In fact, considerable 
time has been spent with children with 
serious difliculties in reading. 

4. 'The unassigned teacher acts as 
the co-ordinator for our group of gift- 
ed children, a group of fourth- and 
fifth-graders with intelligence quo- 
tients of 125 or better. She frees a 
teacher who is able to give instruction 
in conversational French to the group. 
The teacher of French is thereby able 
to devote her full attention to the spe- 
cial group without the pressure of 
wondering what her own class is doing 
in her absence. 

5. Special cases for study, such as 
children in the low-intelligence group, 
have received more careful attention 
because of the assistance given by the 
unassigned teacher. Plans have been 
formulated to assist teachers working 
with these children. 

6. Projects of special interest to the 
whole school have been carefully fol- 
lowed and co-ordinated, with greater 
Continuity and less loss of time. There 
Was always a person available to help 
Plan committee work—if not to initi- 
ate it, at least to follow through on 
Plans for group work. 

7. The amount of committee work 
in a school system varies with each 
community. In our community, com- 
mittee work seems to be an essential 
Part of the school system, and the 
Principal must be away from his 
School frequently. With an unassigned 
teacher available, the problems arising 
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in his absence can be given immediate 
attention rather than be put aside 
until his return. Most problems in- 
volving teacher, parent, or pupil can 
be met as the need arises. 


BENEFITS TO OUR SCHOOL 


The benefits to our school of having 
an unassigned teacher may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The co-ordination of instruction is vast- 
ly improved. 

2. New teachers have gained greater confi- 
dence because professional help is forthcom- 
ing immediately. 

3. Special studies that are on a continuing 
basis have developed with greater continuity 
and are more closely allied with the class- 
room. For example, the special work in read- 
ing or the study of individual children with 
extreme needs has greater significance. 

4. Special projects are developed with 
greater ease, especially if a teacher who needs 
resource assistance knows that help is always 
available. 

5. Releasing teachers for special projects 
has added impetus to the program. 

6. Having a teacher available for the 
many demands that principals cannot al- 
ways look after has brought greater stability 
in the real function of a school. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PLAN 


I feel that much thinking and plan- 
ning in most schools has been centered 
in an organization that has been 
authoritatively controlled by the prin- 
cipal, with little participation by the 
teachers and parents. For a school to 
function democratically, we must 
have “team planning.” As this idea is 
projected for future planning, it seems 
important that we find more ways to 
work with teachers, always sifting out 
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and sharing ideas, one teacher with 
another, and teacher with principal. 
'This is difficult in a large school, but, 
with the help of the unassigned teach- 
er who moves from classroom to 
classroom, we have found that the 
chances of sharing and participating in 
democratic action are improved. 

The unassigned teacher plan allows 
a partial solution to an important ad- 
ministrative problem, namely, that of 
finding time to give adequate leader- 
ship to the development of the schools’ 
instructional program. For example, 
the administrator may be studying the 
revision of arithmetic methods and 
techniques, on either a city-wide 
basis or in a single school. Neverthe- 
less, much time is needed during the 
school day to work with committees of 
teachers and with supervisors. Prior to 
this plan, the administrator may have 
worked on studies at odd times with 
many interruptions. The plan pro- 
vides continuity in the school and 
makes possible the type of thorough 
study of curriculum problems that is 
necessary in dealing with arithmetic. 

Working with teachers on instruc- 
tional problems is of major impor- 
tance. Teachers and administrators 
Should be able to bite into the prob- 
lems without interruptions. Instead of 
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meeting after school hours, following à 
strenuous day of teaching, the teacher 
can meet with the administrator dur- 
ing the school day, free from the cares 
of the classroom. Together they can 
devote complete concentration on peT- 
tinent instructional plans. 

If an administrator has the respon- 
sibility of employing teachers, then it 
behooves him to hire the best person- 
nel available. It goes without saying 
that the selection of staff plays an im- 
portant role in the kind of instruction 
that takes place in the classroom. 
Under a plan of this kind, the admin- 
istrator spend an adequate 
amount of time away from the school 
making a thorough canvass of candi- 
dates by exploring their training and 
their records in their previous employ- 
ment. 


can 


The consensus of our teaching staff 
is that the idea of an unassigned teach- 
er has advantages which make it 5? 
commendable that it should be c0?" 
tinued as a permanent part of our or- 
ganization. We think, too, that with- 
out added expense many schools, both 
city and county, throughout the 
country could adopt the unassigned- 
teacher plan. We heartily recomme™ 
the plan for consideration. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


DAN H. COOPER 
State University of Iowa 


HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY presents à se- 

lection from the materials on pub- 
lic school administration. published 
from November 1, 1951, through 
October 30, 1952. The references 
Which are included are organized in 
&ccordance with a pattern established 
in the 1950 issue of this series of 
bibliographies, with sections devoted 
to (1) general administration, (2) 
teaching staff and other employees, 
(3) pupil personnel services, (4) fi- 
Dance and business administration, 
(5) school plant, and (6) public rela- 
tions, 

The selection of references has been 
Made from available books, reports, 
Monographs, and magazine articles. 

"published dissertations and for- 
“Ign-language publications have not 
been canvassed. In choosing the refer- 
€nces which are to be included in these 
annual bibliographies on public school 
Administration, publications are 
Sought which are notable contribu- 
tions along one or more of the follow- 
ing lines: (1) reports of research in- 
Vestigations; (2) extensive, compre- 
€nsive treatments of topics relating 
to school administration; (3) signifi- 
Cant publications of organizations or 
agencies; and (4) exceptionally clear 
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and well-organized discussions of 
problems in public school administra- 
tion. 

Inevitably, the criteria for selecting 
references are arbitrary, and the ac- 
tual selection of references is subjec- 
tive. Hence, many articles and books 
not included in the list are certainly 
as deserving, especially in terms of 
their own purposes, as the items which 
are included in this bibliography. 
There appears to have been, during 
the period covered by this issue of the 
“Selected References in Public School 
Administration," a strong upswing in 
both the quantity and the quality of 
published material on school adminis- 
tration, in comparison with previous 
years. Several active movements in 
the field of school administration, par- 
ticularly with respect to research and 
other university and organizational 
work, probably account for the in- 
crease in publication activity. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION! 


1. The American School Superintendency, 
Thirtieth Yearbook of the American 


1 See also Item 17 (Herriott) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 1953, 
issue of the School Review, and Items 633 (Educa- 
tion in Rural Communities), 653 (Miller), and 654 
(Pittenger) in the list of selected references ap- 
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journal. 
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Association of School Administrators. 
Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1952. Pp. 664. 


Discusses the significance of school adminis- 
trators in society and reports the results of a 
comprehensive survey of the present status 
of school superintendents in the United 
States. 


. BAKER, Joun E. “Selection of Superin- 
tendents," Phi Della Kappan, XXXIV 
(October, 1952), 6-8. 


On the basis of a survey made in thirteen 
midwestern states, summarizes the proce- 
dures used by school boards for selecting 
superintendents. 


. BeACH, Frep F., and GIBBS, ANDREW 
H. The Personnel of State Departments of 
Education. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. Misc. No. 16, 1952. 
Pp. vi4-46. 


Presents a study of the status of professional 
personnel in state departments of education. 
Points out trends, common elements of de- 
velopment, and unresolved basic issues. 


- BorwEm, E. C. "Superintendents Ap- 
praise Pre-service Training," School Ex- 
ecutive, LX XI (July, 1952), 43-45. 
Reports the opinions of one hundred super- 
intendents in North Carolina as to the 
adequacy of pre-service training in major 
areas of school administration. 


. BUTTERWORTH, Joran E., and Daw- 
son, Howarp A. The Modern Rural 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xii4-494, 


Describes significant socioeconomic changes 
In rural America, the educational program 
needed by rural children, and steps needed to 
achieve this educational program. Of value 
not only to rural teachers and school ad- 
ministrators but also to lay leaders. 


1 CAMPBELL, Cyne M. (editor). Practical 
Applications of Democratic Administra- 


er, 1952, issue of the same 


10. 


11. 


. EDUCATIONAL 


[January 


tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
Pp. x4-326. 

Seeks to “‘give added meanings and new 
interpretations to the conc ept of educational 
leadership." Writers from several fields, in- 
cluding education, psychology, and sociolo- 
gy, have contributed to this integrated and 
consistent treatment. 


POLICIES | COMMISSION: 
Public Schools: A Top Priority. Washing- 
ton: Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1951. Pp. 16. 


A vivid description of the national emer" 
gency and of the vital role of public educa- 
tion in the current crisis. Emphasizes the 
urgent need for school buildings and staff. 


. ENGELBERT, Ernest A. «Educational 


Administration and Responsible Led 
ernment,” School and Society, LXX 
(January 19, 1952), 33-36. 


+. violently 
A forceful statement of the thesis, ^ p 
is — Ahi 
opposed by most educational leaders i 
school administration should be integ"? 


5 " ent. 
into the framework of gencral govern™ 


ys 
. Harar, Henry. “Do School Surve? 


Produce Results?” Wation’s Schools, 
XLIX (March, 1952), 35-38. 


The most recent of the several resent 
studies now available on the influent? ^ 
surveys. All the studies show that ae 
surveys contribute to educational program : 
especially when used as a resource by is 
alert and sympathetic local school admi? 
trator. 


" ur 
KrrskckkR, Warp W. Know si 
School Law. Federal Security Mm 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1952; 
1. Pp. iv4-26. the 
Discusses the relation of school law "judes 
quality and efficiency of education. In¢ 
a selected and annotated bibliography- t 
" gn 
Legal Status of the School Superinton ory, 
Research Bulletin of the National 


cation Association, Vol. XXIX, Ne 
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13. 


14, 


15, 


Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1951. 
Pp. 87-132. 


Reports the findings of a study of state legal 
codes and court decisions relating to powers 
and duties, selection, tenure, and salaries of 
city and county school superintendents. 


- MCINTYRE, KENNETH E. "Progress in 


School District Reorganization,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, CXXIV 
(May, 1952), 47-49, 80. 


Brings up to date a 1949 study of school 
district reorganization progress in each of 
the forty-eight states. 


Mort, PauL R. “Educational Adapta- 
bility,” School Executive, LXX (No- 
vember, 1951), 46-47. 

Summarizes studies on the rate of educa- 
tional change in the United States. Con- 
cludes that change has been slow and that it 
is unwise to attempt to force adaptations. 


Reurter, E. EDMUND, JR. The School 
Administrator and Subversive Activities. 
Teachers College Studies in Education. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951. Pp. xii4-136. 

The study provides (1) a compilation, on a 
Dation-wide basis, of factual information 
bearing on restraints upon public school 
Personnel; (2) a composite picture of the 
thinking of 236 educational leaders with re- 
Bard to their preference among selected 
Policies and practices relative to alleged 
Subversive activities among public school 
Personnel; and (3) guiding principles for ad- 
ministrative action with respect to this 
problem, 


Ross, Doxarp H. (editor). Public Un- 
derstanding of Schools and Their Power. 
Administration for Adaptability, Vol. I. 
New York: Institute of Administrative 
Research, Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 1951. Pp. 190. 


The first in a series of three volumes de- 
Signed to extract the most significant as- 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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pects of forty-eight doctoral studies and 
twenty-two other books, reports, and miscel- 
laneous documents bearing on the adapta- 
bility of American school systems. 


Schools and the 1950 Census. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation, Vol. XXIX, No. 4. Washing- 
ton: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1951. Pp. 135- 
71. 


Presents population characteristics and 
population changes as reported in the 1950 
census. Discusses the implications of the 
census figures for education. 


STAPLEY, MAURICE E. Altitudes and 
Opinions of School Board Members in 
Indiana Cities and Towns, Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Vol. XXVII, No. 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1951, Pp. 
42. 


Summarizes the results of a questionnaire 
sent to school-board members and to city 
and town superintendents. 


Stumpr, W. A., and MILLER, W. STARR. 
“A Comparison and Evaluation of the 
Principal Methods of Selecting County 
Boards of Education in Alabama and 
Georgia,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLV (December, 1951), 241-54, 


Indicates that popular election of members 
of county boards of education results in 
bodies not inferior to those chosen by the 
grand jury. Recommends popular election as 
more democratic. 


TurTTLE, Epwarp M. “The Unique 
Functions of School Boards,” School Ex- 
ecutive, LXXI (March, 1952), 19-52, 


The executive director of the national or- 
ganization of state school board associations 
reviews the unique position and responsi- 
bility held by boards of education in this 
country. 


What To Pay Your Superintendent. 
Washington: American Association of 


School Administrators and National 
School Board Association, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 20. 


Presents principles which may be used by a 
board of education in establishing the super- 
intendent's salary. 


TEACHING STAFF AND OTHER EMPLOYEES? 


21. BARLOW, ALICE TOWNSEND. "Teachers 
Rate Their Professional Growth as Basis 
for Salary Increase," Nation's Schools, 
XLIX (March, 1952), 63-65. 


Describes a method whereby annual salary 
increments are made contingent upon an 
evaluation of teachers’ growth by a special 
committee of the local teachers’ association. 


22. BEECHER, Dwicut E. “New York State 
Again Endorses Merit Principle,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, CXXIII 
(December, 1951), 27-28, 68. 


Reports a substantial increase in teachers? 
salaries in New York State and concludes 
that the teacher-evaluation plan which is 
mandated by state legislation has been re- 


sponsible to some extent for the favorable 
increase in salaries, 


23. CHASE, Francis S. "Factors for Satis- 


faction in Teaching,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXIII (November, 1951), 127-32. 


Reports factors, such as adequacy of salary, 
freedom to plan, and extent of democratic 
leadership, which are associated with job 
satisfaction, according to questionnaire re- 
turns from 1,784 teachers in 43 states. 


24. EIKENBERRY, D. H., chairman, Commit. 
tee on Training and Experience Stand- 
ards for Principals of Secondary Schools, 
"Training and Experience Standards for 
Principals of Secondary Schools," Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXV (No- 
vember, 1951), 5-62. 


Reports a st 


udy of certification Standards 
for high. 


"School principals in the United 


*See also Item 780 (Maul) in the list of se- 


el references appearing in the December 
52, issue of the Elementary School J ournal. f 
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21, 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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States. Recommends standards for the po- 
sition. 

EzELL, L. B., and Sanpers, ITOLLIS R. 
"Custodial Employment Practices am 
Texas Schools,” School Executite, LXXII 
(September, 1952), 71. 


Reports a study of custodial employment 
practices in 133 school systems in Texas. 
Concludes that qualification standards E: 
only fair and salaries are inadequate, E. 
though there is little uniformity of employ- 
ment practices. 


GARBER, LEE O. “School Boards Ca? 
Remove Inefficient Tenure Teachers, 
Nalion's Schools, XLVIII (December 
1951), 63-64. 


r i " io court UP” 
Reviews a case in which an Ohio s ied 
"e e 
held a school board that removed a ikes 
" ar" ^ri " ma 
teacher for inefficiency. The author mas 
. e 
valuable suggestions as to proper proce 
in cases of a similar nature. 
iona 
Education 
” Bul- 
Sec 
(c 


Givens, Wittarp E. 
Needs and Manpower Problems, 
letin of the National Association of 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVI 
tober, 1952), 53-56. ore 
A clear presentation of the need for n 
teachers to staff the nation's schools- 


nn 

a n p 

Haney, WILLIAM M. “The Select? j 
School Principals," American g5- 


Board Journal, CXXV (July, 1952), 
26. - 


y t 

Summarizes the procedures used es of 
selected school systems in the select! 

principals. y 
Haskew, L. D. “Public School Empl 
ment Policies That Affect Teacher ipn 
cation," Journal of Teacher Edue 

III (March, 1952), 3-6. w 


Points out the close reciprocal relation ices 
tween employment practices and a iic? 
in teacher education and suggests y? may 
tions in employment procedures Whi catio 
aidin the improvement of teacher edu 


pri 
Jarvis, E. D. “Salary Formula for (pe 


cipals,” School Executive, LXX 
cember, 1951), 44. 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35 


Outlines a formula for principals’ salaries 
based upon a study of principals’ salaries in 
Ohio in 1949, 


KAPLAN, Louts. “The Annoyances of 
Elementary School Teachers,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLV (May, 
1952), 649-65, 


Reviews an investigation of factors which 
disturbed 204 elementary-school teachers. 
Problems of child behavior exceeded prob- 
lems of administration or faculty relation- 
Ships in frequency as sources of annoyance. 


Leaves of Absence Regulations for Teach- 
ers in 447 School Systems, 1950-51. Edu- 
Cational Research Service Circular No. 5. 
Washington: American Association of 
School Administrators and Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
Ciation, 1952. Pp. 42. 

Gives information regarding current prac- 
tices. The number of schools having cumula- 
tive sick leave programs has increased from 
14 per cent in 1930 to 64 per cent in 1950. 


LEEDS, Carrot H. “A Second Validity 
Study of the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory,” Elementary School 
Journal, LII (March, 1952), 398-405. 
Reafiirms the findings of an earlier study on 
the validity of the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory in predicting the social-emo- 
tional climate that a teacher will maintain in 
the classroom. 


Salary Schedules for Principals. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular No. 3. 
Washington: American Association of 
School Administrators and Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Asso- 
Ciation, 1952. Pp. 21. 

A report of salary schedules for principals in 
Cities over 100,000 in population. Most fre- 
quent practice provides for a separate sched- 
ule in which classifications are based on both 
Size of school and level of preparation. 


* Suinnerr, T. M. “Superintendents Have 


a Key Role To Play in Teacher Ac- 
Creditation,” Wation’s Schools, L (Oc- 
tober, 1952), 48-50, 
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Discusses the problems of teacher accredita- 
tion on a national scale and emphasizes the 
importance of high standards for local em- 
ployment as a foundation for high accredita- 
tion standards. 


. Teacher Personnel Practices, 1950-51: 


Appointment and Termination of Service. 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XXX, No. 1. 
Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1952. 
Pp. 1-31. 


Reports personnel practices for 1,615 school 
systems in cities with populations of about 
2,500. Gives information on practices of se- 
lection, recruitment, standards of eligibility, 
appointment, orientation, and termination. 
Concludes that much Progress has been 
made in recent years toward establishing 
sound personnel practices, 


Teacher Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: 
Employment Conditions in Service. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XXX, No. 2. 
Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1952, 
Pp. 35-64. 


Reports on salary, in-service education, and 
sick leave practices in 1,615 school systems 
in cities with populations above 2,500. 


UNRUH, ADOLPH. “Can Men Afford To 
Teach?” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIII 
(November, 1951), 138-39, 141. 


Concludes, from questionnaire returns from 
336 men in St. Louis city and county 
schools, that 92 per cent of men teachers 
have found it advisable to supplement their 
salaries from outside sources. 


Woop, Hucu B. “In-service Education 
of Teachers—An Evaluation,” Journal 
of Teacher Education, II (December 
1951), 243-47. 


Concludes, from the results of an Oregon 
survey, that teachers need and desire help 
for professional improvement from Carefully 
planned and adequately financed Programs 
of in-service education. 


: 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES? 


40. BERTHOLD, CHARLES A. Administrative 
Concern with Individual Differences. 
Institute of Administrative Research 
Study No. 7. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. Pp. xii+226. 


A report of an investigation into the atti- 
tudes of fifty high-school principals, and the 
policies and practices in their schools, re- 
garding provisions for individual differences. 
The attitudes of the principals were found 
to beassociated with related educational and 
pupil personnel practices in the schools. 


41. Dartey, H. WARNER. “Pupil Transpor- 
tation: An Urgent National Problem," 
School Executive, LXXI (May, 1952), 
67-69. 


Discusses the present problems in pupil 
transportation and points to progress which 
is being made toward their solution, 


42. EckEL, Howanp. “School Lunch Man- 
agement Practices," School Executive, 
LXXI (December, 1951), 105-6, 107, 
110; (January, 1952), 151-52, 154, 156, 
158, 160; (February, 1952), 129-30, 


Reports, in a series of three articles, a study 
of school-lunch practices in ninety-two 
cities. Concludes that leadership is essential 
to the development of a good lunch program. 


Urges emphasis on the educational values of 
the program. 


43. JErrERS, MYRTIS KEELS. State Provi- 


sions for School Lunch Programs: Laws 
and Personnel. Federal Security Agency, 


Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 4. 
Pp. iv+40. 


Traces the development of the school-lunch 
Program and presents a study of the state 
administrative framework for school-lunch 
Service in each of the states, 


44. SANE, Harotp G. 
Seem To Favor C 
?See also Tt, 
School) in the lis 


in the Septemb 
view. 


“Grouping Practices 
omposite Plan," Na. 
em 599 (After Teen-A gers Quit 
t of selected references appearing 
er, 1952, issue of the School Re- 
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4T. 


48. 


[January 


tion’s Schools, XLIX (May, 1952), 72- 
73. 


States the results of a survey made of group- 
ing practices in thirty-fivc outstanding 
schools. The trend is toward a “composite 
approach," with emphasis on social adjust- 
ment. 


| 4 í ac- 
. SHANE, Hanorp G. "Promotion Pra 


tices Follow Sound Psychological E 
ciples,” Nalion's Schools, XLIX (June 
1952), 59-60. 


In a nationwide sample of thirty-five "E 
cationally interesting" public elementary 
school systems, the author found a eet 
toward flexible pupil reporting and prom 
tion policies based on social maturity. 


VAN AUKEN, RoBERT A. School pee 
and Attendance Practices in U pstate » e 
Vork and Suggestions for Their Inge 
ment. University of the State of pis 
York Bulletin No. 1399. Albany; Jew 
York: University of the State of 
York, 1951. Pp. 85. 


eS 
Estimates the error in school census p 
by noting the differences between birt ia 
evidence and census data for cach € ol 
and reports errors found in a samp "5. 
School attendance records. Suggest? 
provements at state and local levels- 


Scuoor PLANT 


the 
BLUNDELL, W. I. “The Clerk J jo? 
Works in a Schoolhouse gone, out” 
Program,” American School Board 
nal, CXXIV (April, 1952), 41-43. wë 
Points out the advantages of employ” com 
clerk of the works on all schoolhous aod 
struction and summarizes the dull® 
authority of this employee. ant 
Burter, Grorce D. “The School i 
as a Community Recreation quent 
American School and University: 1857 
third Annual Edition, 1951-52 PI pub” 
56. New York: American Scho? 
lishing Corporation, 1951. op” 
-Covers many factors important inthe r9 
tion of a school as a community C? 


eri 
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49, 


50. 


31. 


32. 


53. 


sets forth definite policies and procedures 
which have worked successíully. 


CAUDILL, WILLIAM H; and Scorr, 
WALLE E. “Can a Functional School 
Building Be Beautiful,” School Execu- 
tive, LXXII (October, 1952), 19-22. 


Discusses the relation between function and 
beauty in school buildings. Emphasizes that 
schools are built primarily to serve children. 


CLEVENGER, ARTHUR W. Planning Ele- 
mentary Buildings for School and Com- 
munity Use. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of 
Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 1951. Pp. 52. 
Discusses the trends in modern elementary 
education as they affect the planning of 
buildings, Emphasis is placed on the plan- 
ning and construction of small elementary- 
School buildings for both school and com- 
munity use, 


Cockinc, Warrer D. “Educational 
Building in 1950,” American School and 
University, Twenty-third Annual Edi- 
tion, 1951-52, pp. 53-64. New York: 
American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1951, 

A comprehensive survey of the amount of 
educational building in 1950. Gives regional 
Comparisons, discusses trends in school 
buildings and sites, and reports on methods 
of financing and costs. 


Doatan, O. E. “Desirable Principles for 
State School Building Aid," American 
School Board J ournal, CXXIV (January, 
1952), 27-29, 94. 

Reports a study of the appropriateness for 
Minnesota of principles used in other states 
MM providing state aid for school buildings. 


Ecker, Howanp. “Features of Out- 
Standing Classrooms," American. School 
and University, Twenty-third Annual 
Edition, 1951-52, pp. 143-50. New 
York: American School Publishing Cor- 
Poration, 1951, 


Summarizes the findings of a study of the 
features of four hundred schools considered 
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outstanding by state departments of educa- 
tion. Such factors as shape, flexibility, facili- 
ties, lighting, and acoustical treatment are 
included. 


- First Progress Report of the School Facili- 


Hes Survey, 1951-1952, Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, 1952. Pp. x4-78. 


The first comprehensive report from the na- 
tion-wide survey of school building and site 
needs. Reports the background of the sur- 
vey, discusses factors influencing school- 
house needs, and presents an inventory of 
present school buildings and sites in the 
nation. 


Gipson, CHARLES D., and Sampson, 
Foster K. “School Lighting Progress to 
Date and Some Suggested Next Steps,” 
American School and Universit y, Twenty- 
Third Edition, 1951-52, pp. 173-84. 
New York: American School Publishing 
Corporation, 1951. 


Expresses concern about some recent trends 
in school lighting, especially practices which 
are not in harmony with the “brightness- 
balance" concept. 


LAMBERT, A. C. “The Standard Seating 
Capacity of General-Purpose Class- 
rooms," American School Board Journal, 
CXXIV (January, 1952), 36-37, 90. 


Presents a technique for determining the 
student-station capacity of general purpose 
classrooms. Unlike other methods, the tech- 
nique is not based upon square feet of floor 
space per student. 


Larson, C. THEODORE. “Unistrut for 
Low-Cost School-House Construction,” 
School Executive, LXXII (October, 
1952), 57-59. 

Reports the progress made in a research 
project for the development of a standard- 
ized system of metal-frame, low-cost school- 
house construction. 


Larson, Knute, and Srrevert, WAL- 
LACE H. “How Reliable Are Enrolment 
Forecasts?” School Executive, LXXI 
(February, 1952), 65-68. 
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Explores several surveys of enrolment trends 
and discovers gross errors in many cases. 
Concludes that building needs cannot be de- 
termined by one-time surveys. Recom- 
mends the use of continuous forecasting. 


59. LinpMAN, Erick L., and OTHERS. State 
Provisions for Financing Public-School 
Capital Outlay Programs. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Bul- 


letin 1951, No. 6. Pp. vi+70. 


Presents a study, sponsored by National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, of the 
major issues in providing state funds for 
public school buildings. Summarizes the pro- 
visions for school plant financing in nineteen 
states. 


60. Manual for the Use of School Buildings 
and Grounds. Administrative Manual 
No. 1. Cincinnati, Ohio: Department of 
Community Relations, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1951. Pp. 14. 


Sets forth policies and administrative regu- 
lations designed to encourage community 
use of school facilities when these facilities 
are not needed for regular school purposes. 


61. MORPHET, EDGAR L. “Sound Financing 


Necessary for Adequate Schoolhousing,” 
American School Board Journal, CXXIV 
(February, 1952), 31-33. 


Reviews progress made in several states in 
financing capital outlay for schools. 


62. MORPHET, EDGAR Ly 


THEODORE L. “The State's Function in 
Financing Schools," American School 
and University, Twenty-third Annual 
Edition, 1951-52, pp. 65-82. New York: 


American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1951, 


and RELLER, 


Discusses the factors that have led to state 
Participation in the field of financing school 


capital outlay Costs, presents the character- 
ing state support programs, and 


istics of exist: 
lists the criteria necessary for satisfactory 


future development, 
63. SEAcERs, Paur W. 


Design Specialists 
Record, CX (Novem 


“Where Do School 
Fit?” Architectural 


ber, 1951), 144-47. 
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Discusses the responsibilities of the public, 
of the board member, of the superintendent 
of schools, of the architect, and of the edu- 
cational consultant in planning a school 
building. 


SEAGERS, Pavi W. “Tapping Commu- 
nity Resources in Planning School Build- 
ings," American School Board Journal, 
CXXIV (January, 1952), 25-27. 

Points out techniques that may be employed 
to insure lay participation in school plant 
planning. Asserts that bringing the commu- 
nity in on planning is an important step In 
democratic administration. 


- STREVELL, WALLACE H. "Techniques of 
Estimating Future Enrolment,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, CXXIV 
(March, 1952), 35-38. 


Presents four methods of projecting future 
school enrolments: (1) census-class projec- 
tion, (2) retention ratio projection, (3) A 
ing projection, and (4) total populatio 

forecast. 


4 
MEN 
FINANCE AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


^. a a- 
66. Ewson, J. L. “State Aid for Transport 


67. 


sel 


19. 


tion in Arkansas Is Distributed. si 
Means of Density Formula," Natio 
Schools, XLIX (May, 1952), 84-86. 


Describes the density formula used my 2 
kansas since 1951 in computing state aid 
transportation and shows its givet 
over such previously used devices pen 
“flat rate per child" and “pupil day ™ 


à af- 
GEIGLE, RALPH Carvin. “Relative T 
forts of the States To Support on i 
Education,” Elementary School Jour 
LII (December, 1951), 221-28. m 
Summarizes the results of a study E 
relative efforts and abilities of the pm 
support public education and of the effec 
federal aid on expenditures T 
through 1947. The study shows a sign! ai 
decline in the variations between state ill 


^ z nons $t 
expenditures, although wide variation? 
exist. 


" 
“See also Item 400 (Trillingham) in the “ee 
ected references appearing in the Sept¢ 

52, issue of the Elementary School Journ 
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69, 


70, 


n 


72, 


Huremss, CLAYTON D., and Munse, 
ALBERT R. Federal Funds for Education, 
1950-51 and 1951-52. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1952, No. 12. Pp. viii4-92. 


Compiles the reports of all federal agencies 
in regard to financing education. 


Jonns, R. L., and MEYER, H. A. “Dis- 
tributing State Funds: How To Estimate 
Taxpaying Ability of Local School 
Units,” Nation's Schools, XLIX (Febru- 
ary, 1952), 49-50. 

Recommends the use of an economic index 
in estimating the taxpaying ability of local 
School units, and describes a new mathe- 
matical method of computing such an index. 


Jouns, R. L., and Morpuet, E. L. (edi- 
lors) Problems and Issues in Public 
School Finance. National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1952. Pp. xiv4-492. 


Prepared by a special committee composed 
of twenty-two eminent authorities in the 
field of educational administration, this book 
15 a comprehensive summary and analysis of 
research findings and significant experiences 
^^ the field of public school finance. 


. Mis, Ronznr L. A Method of Measur- 


ng the Financial Ability of Kentucky 

School Districts To Support an Educa- 

tional Program. Bulletin of the Bureau of 

School Service, Vol. XXIV, No. 1. 

Lexington, Kentucky: College of Educa- 

d University of Kentucky, 1951. Pp. 
0. 


Compares the merits of local assessments, 
State Supervised assessments, and indices of 
taxpaying ability as bases for state financial 
aid to school districts. Presents a calculation 
for Kentucky of state aid based on state 
Supervised assessments. 


Morrer, EDGAR L., and RICE, GEORGE 

A. “Unsound Financial Practices Handi- 

cap Education," Nation’s Schools, XLIX 
arch, 1952), 42-44, 
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74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 
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Examines some of the prevailing financial 
policies and practices in the light of five im- 
portant criteria. 


Norton, Joun K. “Can America Fi- 
nance the Kinds of Schools It Needs?” 
School Executive, LXXII (June, 1952), 
19-22. 

Discusses the economic obligations and re- 
sources in the United States as they relate to 
education. Concludes that this country not 
only can but must provide financial support 
for better schools. 


SMALLEY, Dave E. “The Schoolman 
Sees the Salesman,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXIII (November, 
1951), 53-55. 

A helpful discussion of the relations which 
Should exist between salesmen and school 
purchasing personnel. 


TABLEMAN, BETTY. Paying for Public 
Schools in Michigan. Michigan Pam- 
phlets, No. 21. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Bureau of Government, Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1951. Pp. 70. 


A revealing discussion of the intricate rela- 
tions between factors in a state school fi- 
nance program. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Brive, Joun L. “A School Board's 
Work," American School Board Journal, 
CXXIII (November, 1951), 27-28. 


A newspaper reporter relates his experience 
with a school board. Cites the advantages 
enjoyed by schools that are supported by an 
informed public. 


CAMERON, JAMES B. “Cleveland Citizens 
Meet Their Schools via Television," 
Nation's Schools, XLIX (June, 1952), 
84-90. 

An interesting account of the problems, pit- 
falls, and achievements in the use of this 
new medium for purposes of instruction and 
public relations. 


Exzzav, Jack. “Are Schools Prepared for 
Lay Participation,” American School 
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80. 


81. 


82. 
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Board Journal, 
1952), 27-29, 92. 


Discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of lay participation in educational planning. 
Recommends lay planning if accompanied 
by strong and courageous administrative 
leadership. 


CXXV (September, 


It Starts In the Classroom: A Public Rela- 
Lions Handbook for Classroom Teachers. 
Washington: National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1951. Pp. 64. 


To help classroom teachers, such matters as 
report cards, homework assignments, and 
extra-curriculum activities are discussed 
from the public relations viewpoint, 


LansEN, Roy E. “The Organization and 
Work of the National Citizens’ Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools,” School Ex- 
ecutive, LXXI (January, 1952), 46-48. 


The Chairman of the Commission summa- 
rizes the development, policies, and progress 


of the National Citizens’ Commission for the 
Public Schools. 


Look at Your School, New York: Child- 
hood Education Committee, Public Edu- 
cation Association, 1951, Pp. 60. 

A good example of the t 


prepared to im 
the school, 


ype of material being 
prove lay understanding of 


Mort, PAVL R. “Edu 


bility, Administrative Concern with the 


Community,” School Executive, LXXI 
(February, 1952), 41-43, 


cational Adapta- 


83. 


84. 


85. 


The third in a series of articles diag 
educational adaptability. Reviews severs 
studies dealing with school and community. 
Concludes that in any community aren 
forces are on hand, which will help in 
education if they are focused upon schoo 
issues. 


SCHROEDER, Herwert W. "A Rural 
School Principal Meets His paeem 
American School Board Journal, CXXI 
(December, 1951), 39-40, 69. 

Relates the technique employed by a a 
principal in meeting students, age 
staff, parents, and other residents. pum 
cludes that meetings should come 


4 s ized intro" 
natural situations and not formalized 1 
ductions. 


" fa 
Sumprion, MERLE R. How To Cape 
Citizen School Survey. New York: 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952, Pp. xvi-- 210. 


3 B. 
Provides a step-by-step outline for wem 
who work in developing a long-range i Jan 
tional plan. Presents a flexible survey # F 
with special emphasis on school plant P 
lems. 


. zguo B 
VENN, GRANT, and KATTERLE, oo 5 
"Let's Clarify the Relationship eit 
ministrator and Citizens! Comm 


952^ 
Nation's Schools, XLIX (June, ! 
51-54. 


;een 
š " ; ips bet" 
Discusses essential relationships uc" 


citizens’ committees, the board of M he 
tion, and the school staff. Althous ca 
school administrator is not expected X o the 
the whole load, he must, according 
author, exert leadership. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epwin Jons Brown, Managing the Class- 
room: The Teacher's Part in School Admin- 
istration. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
1952. Pp. viii4-424. $4.00. 

Most beginning teachers, if asked what 
they feel to be serious problems connected 
with their new work, will almost invariably 
Say that “discipline” gives them the greatest 
Concern. However much their instructors in 
teacher-training institutions, or their admin- 
Istrative superiors through in-service train- 
ing measures, assure them that the key to 
Classroom control is to plan procedures and 
materials in accordance with basic educa- 
tional principles, they continue to look for 
“know-how” rules that will insure them 
Against classroom disorder with its attendant 
Strain and worry. Older teachers, at times, 
Perhaps a principal, sincerely seeking to as- 
Sist, may recommend concrete practices that 
they found successful, forgetting that the 
Situations faced by the new teacher may dif- 
fer markedly from those which they them- 
Selves experienced. It is the time-worn prob- 
lem of the teacher's recognizing that success 

‘es in the application of principles rather 

than in the use of ready-made procedures in 

Situations that arise in the various areas of 

Classroom management. It is with this aspect 

of the teaching process that the book under 

review is chiefly concerned. 

The first section of Managing the Class- 
"oom deals with the nature and principles of 
Classroom management. The major objec- 
tives! of classroom administration, some 
broad fundamentals of management, inter- 
action between teacher and pupil, and the 
Classroom and school environment as factors 

?nstitute the chief content of the four chap- 


ters of this section. The second part, which 
considers the role that classroom manage- 
ment plays in the growth of the pupil, con- 
sists of chapters dealing with attendance and 
membership, the pupil’s attainment of self- 
control, the function of guidance in the class- 
room, and the need for incentives and 
motivation. How to secure results through 
such mediums as organization, promotion, 
learning materials, daily schedule, purpose- 
ful study habits, and evaluation of teacher- 
pupil effort and what the relationship of the 
teacher to the learning situation is in terms of 
personality, professional growth, relationship 
with administrators, and rewards for effort 
comprise, respectively, the contents of the 
third and fourth divisions of the book. Each 
of the twenty chapters, with the exception of 
the last, ends with a major discussion prob- 
lem with questions, a set of questions on the 
chapter, and a bibliography. A Preface by 
the author precedes, and an Index follows, 
the main content. 

Though the materials of this volume ap- 
pear under long-established headings, the 
treatment is adequately modern. It is pleas- 
ing, for example, to observe the inclusion of 
such elements as “Fitting instruction to the 
development of the child," “Observance of 
principles of mental hygiene,” “Partnership 
of teacher with parents,” “Use of varied 
evaluation procedures,” “Relation of in. 
struction to daily-living activities,” and “At- 
titude of the teacher toward the responsibili- 
ties and rewards of her profession.” The book 
is written for the beginning teacher, but its 
content is of the type that he might re-read 
with profit after he has become established in 
his work. It will find its greatest use in teach- 
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er-training institutions and in workshops or 
institutes for young teachers in service. 


Pavr R. PIERCE 
Chicago Public Schools 


* 


WirrAM Grirritus, Behavior Difficulties of 
Children as Perceived and Judged by Par- 
ents, Teachers, and Children Themselves. 
University of Minnesota, Institute of 
Child Welfare Monograph Series No. 
XXV. Minneapolis 14: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1952. Pp. xii--116. $3.00. 


This study is one more valuable contribu- 
tion to the relatively limited (but steadily 
growing) body of literature regarding the 
perceptions of discrete but related groups of 
individuals with identical behavior patterns. 
The behaviors which are examined in this in- 
stance are the behavior difficulties common 
to children between the ages of six and four- 
teen years. The three frames of reference 
from which these behaviors are an 
the parents’, the teachers’, and the chil- 
dren’s. In some Tespects Griffiths’ study par- 
allels an investigation conducted by Jenkins 
and Lippitt.! I shall present in this review of 
Griffiths’ volume a rapid overview of the 
author’s research Proper, chapter by chapter, 
and then conclude with a brief critique of 
Certain facets of his study. 

In his first chapter the researcher states 
that his aims are to match the perceptions of 
Parents and teachers with the Perceptions of 
the children themselves with respect to the 


Children's faults and foibles and, further, to 
Study « 


alyzed are 


chronological age and 


specially in relation to socioeconomic 
Status” (p. 4). 


Chapter ii offers a fine overview of the 


! David H, 
Personal Perc 
Parents, Res 
1. Washingt, 
Service, Nat 


Jenkins and Ronald Lippitt, Inter- 
eptions of Teachers, Students, and 
earch, Training, Action Series, No. 
on 6: Division of Adult Education 
tonal Education Association, 1951, 
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work done thus far in attempting both ges 
late the attitudes of parents and teachers E 
children's behavior difficulties and to assess 
the relationship of children's socioeconomic 
level with their behavior difficulties. 

The three hypotheses of the study e 
stated in chapter iii. Briefly, they are pe 
(1) elementary-school children are MASS 
aware of their overt aggressive — 
(2) as children grow older, parents’, teac E 
ers', and children's judgments of — 
ior difficulties are in greater agreement; a 
(3) youngsters from the middle class are ie 
formists, showing less aggressive — 
difficulties and more withdrawing ein 

An analysis is presented in chapter a 
the parents’ responses. The researcher a £a 
that the findings partially support his il 
pothesis that children from the middle is 
economic group are less overtly aggress € 
than children from the upper and the pus 
socioeconomic groups. He also states jee esis 
data from the parents support the hypot hi è 
that the middle socioeconomic group of enl 
dren shows the greatest amount of withdr: 
ing behavior. ad 

The teachers’ responses are ane á 
chapter v. The major conclusions apo 
are that teachers do not tend to rate chil! han 
of the middle class as less aggressive mi 
those of the lower and upper ppt 
groups and that “since the time of ar 
man’s early study,? teachers’ attitudes able 
pear to] have undergone conside" 
change” (p. 56). . 

At the beginning of chapter vi th sent 
questions used with the children are ja cfof 
ed. They are clear, simple, and strai£ "tions 
ward.Incomparing thechildren'sperc?P of 
of their behavior difficulties with th ydes 
their parents, the researcher conc a 
(among other things) that bere ike 
most aware of how their parents wou a of 
them to change their behavior in ore 
what might be considered antisocial ° d 


in 


e four 


"TE 
T 
UE. CK. Wickman, Children's Beko yh 
Teachers! Attitudes. New York: Common 
Fund, 1928. 
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gressive behavior... [and] girls who show 
the greatest numberof withdrawing behavior 
traits are the least aware of them” (p. 88). In 
addition, a comparison of teachers' and chil- 
dren's perceptions of behavior problems 
leads the researcher to conclude that “chil- 
dren show some awareness of how their 
teachers would like them to change their be- 
havior in terms of what might be considered 
aggressive or antisocial behavior” (p. 90). 

Chapter vii, "Summary and Conclu- 
Sions," offers a résumé of the study and pre- 
Sents the major conclusions in terms of each 
of the four psychological categories of behav- 
ior problems—aggressive, delinquent-relat- 
ed, Withdrawing, and noncompliant behav- 
ior. These conclusions are related to the in- 
Vestigator’s original hypotheses and are com- 
Pared with the findings of previously report- 
ed studies, Some suggestions are made re- 
Sarding fruitful problems for further re- 
Search, 

The Appendix at the end of the book con- 
tains the questionnaires used for collecting 
Parents’ and teachers’ responses and certain 
Other pertinent materials related to the car- 
tying out of the study. 

Since the material in this investigation is 
Presented as a research project and not in the 
form of simple descriptive report, it seems 
*ppropriate to this reviewer to raise several 
Questions about the design and procedure in 
the investigation. In the interests of brevity 

Shall raise questions about three points 
Only, 

l. The relationship of socioeconomic 

Status both to behavior problems and to dif- 
“tent individuals’ perceptions of those prob- 
ms seems central to this research. The only 

Statement T encountered in this study regard- 

Mg the basis for defining socioeconomic 

Status was the laconic remark: “Socioeco- 

nomic status was determined by the occupa- 
tion of the father" (p. 15). Ought not a much 
fuller description of the categories of occupa- 
tions used, the source of the categories, the 

Mitations within each occupation, and re- 

ated information have been presented in 


order to specify in some detail a variable of 
such central importance to this particular re- 
search? 

2. The data regarding the perceptions of 
the nine hundred children who constituted 
the core population of the study were ob- 
tained by personal interviews with seven 
hundred of them and by written answers to 
questions on mimeographed sheets for the re- 
maining two hundred. Are the data collected 
by these two methods comparable? Should 
they be merged (as they are) into one body 
of information? 

3. Finally, and of considerable impor- 
tance, I feel, the researcher reports (p. 16) 
that he memorized the forty-nine behavior 
difficulties listed in his questionnaires. As the 
children responded to the questions being 
asked them, he categorized and entered the 
responses in the appropriate column in terms 
of the forty-nine behavior difficulties he had 
committed to memory. How valid and reli- 
able is such an on-the-spot, spur-of-the-mo- 
ment categorization of children’s oral re- 
sponses? The researcher offers no informa- 
tion on the method or type of reliability and 
validity check conducted on the collection of 
these data, which represent the very heart of 
the study. 

Nonetheless, despite these and other 
strictures that might be presented, this in- 
vestigation does make a useful contribution 
to the literature in the area. 


Jons Wrrnarr 
University of Delaware 
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Kart C. Garrison, with a chapter by Fro. 
RENE M. YounGand a chapter by Fror- 
ENCE HEISLER, Growth and Development, 
New York 3: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1952. Pp. xii4-560. $5.00. 

Research in child development is con- 
stantly increasing in volume. The interest of 


teachers and parents in securing Scientific in- 
formation about child development is dae 
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creasing, also. However, most of the research 
reports are not readily available to parents 
and teachers. For that matter, graduate stu- 
dents in child development with large li- 
braries open to them often have difficulty in 
finding the research reports which are most 
relevant to their problems. Hence, there is a 
great need for books that bring together the 
scattered research findings and that include 
bibliographies which can aid the student in 
exploring this field. Karl C. Garrison's book, 
Growth and Development, is that kind of a 
book. It admirably attempts to summarize 
research findings which contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the nature of growth and de- 
velopment and to the interplay of different 
forces upon the child’s development. 

After referring to the manner in which at- 
titudes toward childhood have changed from 
the Middle Ages to the present time, the 
author Summarizes several scientific tech- 
niques for study ing children’s behavior, This 
Summary is followed by a short chapter on 
biological inheritance and prenatal develop- 
ment. The author Proceeds to discuss the in- 
fancy period and 
from a variety 
data about size, 
equipment, motor activities, 


this introduc- 


chapters on » includes 


velo 
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lems and one on learning to read. Florence 
Heisler wrote the very interesting chapter on 
the development of social behavior and atti- 
tudes. 

Part III, Personality Development, has 
chapters on interest, the nature and evalua- 
tion of personality, conflicts and adjustment, 
mental hygiene in childhood, adolescence, 
and maturity. 

Eighty-five tables are scattered. through 
the book, and there are frequent references to 
the scientific literature. The Author Index in- 
cludes almost six hundred authors whose 
works are mentioned in the text. Freud is not 
among them. There are forty-one references 
to publications by Gesell, alone, and twenty- 
one to those of Jersild. . 

Each chapter is clearly and simply writ 
ten with a Summary, a section of “Questions 
and Exercises,” and a list of “Selected Read- 
ings." The Appendix has a selected list ° 
forty-three motion pictures which can 
used to accompany the study of each chap” 
ter. 

This reviewer was impressed with the = 
quent references throughout the book to . ^ 
dynamic nature of behavior and the inter" 
latedness of all factors and was disappoin 
with the very limited degree to which A: 
author showed interrelationships. The e 
opment of the self or the formation of the © 
Were scarcely treated, nor were referent 
made to the growing body of psychoanaly in 

literature, Though not always “scientific 
the sense of including objective tests “a 
measurements, these materials seem pu 
tant to this reviewer in contributing t° - r 
sight into the dynamics of human behav”? 


oN 
Aucusta JAMES 
Western S brings, Illinois 
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New 


Juran E, Burrerworra and HowA® 
Dawson, The Modern Rural School- 


1955] 


York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. xii4-494, 


Those rural educators who know Dr. 
Howard Dawson and have heard him speak 
at educational conferences and meetings can 
visualize him standing over their shoulder as 
the first three chapters of The Modern Rural 
School are read, The vision then disappears, 
and at no other time is one able to feel the 
nearness of Dawson, Butterworth, or any of 
the other authors. At no point after the first 
three chapters does there appear to be 
enough interchapter communication among 
the authors to give the reader a clear picture 
9f the book's developmental pattern. 

Not only are there blanks in interchapter 
Continuity, but some chapters are out of 
place, “Resource-use Education in the Rural 
Schools” (chapter vi) comes before “The 
Rural School of Tomorrow: Purposes and 

rogram” (chapter vii). Thus, it becomes 
necessary to go back to chapter vi after read- 
Ing chapter vii to see if the fine ideas on re- 
Source-use education can be related to the 
Purposes and program of tomorrow’s rural 
School, The series of chapters on special voca- 
tional courses (pp. 175-239) come prior to 
the over-all interpretation of the philosophy 
9f the community school in chapter xvii (pp. 
294-309), 

Fortunately, these weaknesses in over-all 
Organization do not seriously limit the use- 
fulness of the book. The contribution of this 
Work to the literature of rural education is 
immense, and it comes at a time when there 
1s increasing need for up-to-date reference 
Material. This is primarily a reference-type 

Ok. Tt does not give direct teaching aids to 
Tura] teachers, such as those found in Wof- 
ford’s Teaching in Small Schools or Hilton’s 
Rural School Management. The Modern Rural 
ene Compares favorably with the Year- 
ees 9f the National Society for the Study 

ducation, When used in conjunction with 
s E 9f the Fifty-first Yearbook, Educa- 
n. Rural Communities, it supplies every- 
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thing one could desire as study and reference 
materials dealing with modern problems and 
conditions of rural education. 

The basic framework of the book is made 
up of four parts: “The Rural School in Tran- 
sition" gives the reader a thumbnail sketch 
of the changes in rural education; “Some So- 
cialand Economic Backgrounds of Rural Ed- 
ucation" brings to the field some of the most 
recent economic and social facts and treats 
their educational implications; *An Educa- 
tional Program for Rural America" includes 
the philosophy and purposes of rural educa- 
tion and the broad elements that make up its 
program; and “Ways and Means of Imple- 
menting the Program" considers largely im- 
plementation via administrative means. 

The merits of this book lie in two areas. 
First, the book brings a considerable bulk of 
new information to the foreground and treats 
it in relation to the schools. This is particu- 
larly true in the social and economic back- 
grounds treated in Part II. Second, the book 
has developed and clarified several areas of 
rural education that have heretofore not 
been adequately dealt with in the recent lit- 
erature. The chapter on trends in rural life as 
related to education is an excellent condensa- 
tion of what would otherwise need to be 
gleaned from several books in the field of 
rural sociology. The chapter on leadership as 
a means of improving education is realistic 
and applicable to the total field of rural edu- 
cation. The chapter dealing with the inter- 
mediate school district is the first mature 
textbook analysis of this developing type of 
administrative unit. 

The Modern Rural School is a major con- 
tribution to the literature of rural education, 
Though it has weaknesses in continuity and 
organization, it brings to the reader suffi- 
cient new materials and new approaches to 
stamp it as the major publication in rura] ed- 
ucation appearing during 1952, 


Burton W. Kreirrow 


University of Wisconsin 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


USING THE LITERATURE IN CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


( rens DEVELOPMENT is à 
majorconcern of all persons inter- 
ested in education. Consequently there 
has been and continues to be a steady 
flow of materialsrelated to the question. 
If this material is to be used effectively 
—and much of it should be—the prob- 
lem is one not only of reading the lit- 
erature but of getting and implement- 
ing ideas from it. There is evidently a 
need for a framework for thinking 
about the material presented. 
Furthermore, in reading an article 
Which presents a criticism of educa- 
tion, one should make certain that he 
is clear about what is being criticized. 
Are the aims or the objectives of the 
Program being attacked? Is the ques- 
tion concerned with methods or mate- 
Nals used? Or is the problem really one 
9f inadequate evaluation so that the 


strengths and weaknesses of what is 
being done are not brought out? 

In writing about and discussing 
problems of curriculum development, 
Dean Ralph W. Tyler, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, emphasizes the im- 
portance of considering four funda- 
mental questions: (1) What educa- 
tional purposes should the school seek 
to attain? (2) What educational ex- 
periences are likely to attain these 
purposes? (3) How should these edu- 
cational experiences be organized? 
(4) How shall we determine whether 
these desired purposes are being at- 
tained? 

The concepts of objectives, learning 
experiences, organization, and evalua- 
tion are certainly familiar to all of 
us. Nevertheless, continual thinking 
about what is involved in determining 
answers to each of the questions pro- 
posed seems a useful way of using 
much of the current literature. 
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In considering answers for the first 
of these major questions, Tyler sug- 
gests that objectives should be devel- 
oped after considering data about the 
learners and about society, as well as 
suggestions from subject-matter spe- 
cialists, interpreted in terms of the 
philosophy of education of the school 
and what is known about psychology 
of learning. 


Opinions of One way of gathering 
public affect data about society is by 
the schools finding out what people 
expect of the schools. A 
valuable study of this type is de- 
Scribed in the Baltimore Bulletin of Ed- 
ucation for September, 1952. In this 
issue Robert S, M oyer reports a ques- 
tionnaire study conducted by the Bal- 
timore Junior Association of Com- 
merce, in co-operation with the Co- 
ordinating Council of the Baltimore 
parent-teacher organizations, for the 
purposes of (1) furnishing educators, 
parent-teacher organizations, and mu- 
nicipal officials with a guide to what 
the people of Baltimore think about 
public education in that city and (2) 
furnishing the Junior Association of 
Commerce with information that 
would enable that organization to de- 
velop a strong and intelligent program 
10 Support of education. 
. ^S a matter of good public rela. 
tions, developing an informed and 
critical public is essential to develop- 
ing the kind of education that js 
needed, Thus, the Baltimore study 
has much to recommend it, particu- 
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larly in the way the data are tabu- 
lated and interpreted. 

The report includes a copy of the 
questionnaire, a tabulation of results, 
and some suggested interpretations. 
Of particular interest for curriculum 
development is the response to the 
question below and the manner in 
which the results are tabulated and 
may be interpreted. 

Educators believe that the school pro- 
gram should provide for the essentials listed 
below. As you read the list, try to decide the 
relative importance of these essentials. Select 
the five you think most important. Put "ul 
beside the essential you think most impor” 
tant; *2" beside the next in importance, etc 

a) Understanding the duties and respon 
sibilities of citizenship : 

b) Training for a job in which employ 
ment may be secured with only a high-schoe 
education 

c) Adaptation of the educational prograr 
to the individual differences which exist 
among children 

d) Learning the fundamentals—“the 
R's (reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic)” 

e) How to think—developing reas 
powers and the ability to think indepe 
ently 

J) Character—loyalty, honesty, Te 
for others, respect for truth, self-disclP 
personality, etc. : 

£) Guidance programs that will di 
young people into fields where they stand 
best chances for success 


k 


oning 
nen 


pect 
line 


rect 
the 


„det 
The following list shows the or 
in which the seven were ranked in ! 
portance: 


Grand Total of All Schools 
1. Character 


2. How to think 
3. Fundamentals (3 R's) 
4. Citizenship 


5. Guidance programs 
6. Job training 
7. Adapting programs to individual 


| 
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differences 
Senior High Schools 
1. How to think 


2. Character 

E 

4. 

5. [Same order as Grand Total 
6. 

7. 


White Elementary Schools 
Same order as for senior high schools 
Negro Elementary Schools 
1. Citizenship 
2. Character 
3. Fundamentals (3 R's) 
4. How to think 
5. Guidance programs 
. Adapting programs to individual 
differences 
7. Job training 
Vocational Schools 
1. Citizenship 
2. Character 
3. Guidance programs 
4. How to think 
5. Job training 
6. Fundamentals (3 R’s) 
7. Adapting programs to individual 
differences 
Handicapped Schools 
- Character 
: How to think 
- Citizenship 
- Job training 
- Fundamentals (3 R's) 
- Guidance programs . 
- Adapting programs to individual 
differences 


These data, when considered with 
Other information about the students 
the schools and about the various 
Sections of the community, should 


a 
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have significance for determining ob- 
jectives and learning experiences. This 
report illustrates what can be learned 
about the schools in a community if 
data are gathered and tabulated so 
that differences are not masked. It 
suggests to school people, not only in 
Baltimore, but in other areas, the im- 
portance of thinking about curriculum 
development in the particular schools 
concerned. 

Another community study is re- 
ported in What the People of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Think about Their Public 
Schools, This survey, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Citizens Advisory Council to 
the Public Schools and the Board of 
Education of Bloomington, was car- 
ried out under the technical supervi- 
sion of Harold C. Hand, professor of 
education at the University of Illinois. 
It samples opinions of parents, non- 
parent citizens, secondary-school pu- 
pils, upper elementary-school pupils, 
and teachers in the public schools. 

Teachers and administrators will 
find these two reports useful when 
they are concerned with studying the 
local community to gather data which 
will be helpful in making decisions 
about possible curriculum revision. 
Further help will be found in the bib- 
liography included in Teaming Up for 
Public Relations (published by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associ- 
ation (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1.00), which 
suggests readings for teachers and ad- 
ministrators on the measurement of 


public opinion. 
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The place Two articles by subject- 
of the social matter specialists should 
studies be considered by all ele- 
mentary-school teachers 
interested in deciding on the objec- 
tives for the social-studies curriculum. 
The first of these, “Social Studies for 
Grades IV, V, and VI” by Loretta E. 
Klee, supervisor of social studies in 
the schools of Ithaca, New York, ap- 
pears in Social Education for Novem- 
ber, 1952. In it Miss Klee reviews a 
bulletin, Social Studies for Older Chil- 
dren, issued by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The review of 
the bulletin should convince all ele- 
mentary-school teachers of the social 
studies of the importance of studying 
this report in its entirety, as well as 
the previous report, Social Education 
for Young Children. 

'The second article, in the same issue 
of Social Education, is “The World 
View and the Elementary School" by 
Margaret Cormack, of the social-sci- 
ence department of the State Teachers 
College at Fredonia, New York. This 
article is particularly timely when one 
considers the thoughtless attacks that 
are being made on teaching materials 
related to the United Nations. The 
author of this article states clearly her 
Views about the present crisis and 
then suggests a series of possible new 
directions for education. These sug- 
gestions include possible changes in 
content, emphasis on particular objec- 
tives, and possible revisions of mate- 
rials and methods. In each case, the 
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concrete suggestions made will aid the 
reader in thinking about what the gen- 
eralizations might mean. Two of the 
author's suggestions are quoted be- 
low, although all of them are worth 
considering: 


3. Stress both the similarities and the dif- 
ferences among the peoples of the world. 
Many teachers have wisely shifted emphasis 
from exotic and strange customs to univer- 
sals, and the community of nations is build- 
ing on this foundation of basic needs. But it 
is a disservice to give the impression that we 
are all alike. We are not, in philosophies oT in 
institutions. make the 
and we 


Some differences 
world richer and more interesting, 
must learn to appreciate them, to develop ? 
liking for variety. Others are those on W hich 
international organization. founders; they 
must be understood in the light of their 
unique development and importance in other 
cultural settings. Cultures today, however 
cannot remain isolated—and must develop 
workable patterns of co-operation. This wil 
require an attitude of more flexibility anc 
understanding than most nations have 
ra so that eei is the goal; Be 
“our rights," or “our way.’ . 

4. Pr ie. diari and conciliation; 
This is done to a certain extent in © we 
“happy” classroom, but it is hard to adio 
in the United States a culture in which t ys 
ambitious or the maladjusted could whe 
move out with the frontiers. We America! 
are such stubborn “individuals” that a 
often harm the “group,” and our cultu"? 
positively values rebellion and aggression 
It is all the more difficult to practice nego ae 
tion when one is strong, as is the Un! 
States today. But we have never appro. we 
autocratic imperialism, and we insist in 
respect others’ views, that we believ® ust 
democracy. This means, then, that WC n of 
negotiate, that we must build this kin 


human relations into our personal ex 
ence. 


eri 
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Along this same line but more di- 
rectly focused on the question of ap- 
propriate learning experiences is a 
publication by Leonard S. Kenworthy, 
“World Horizons for Children and 
Youth: A Scrapbook of Suggestions” 
(Brooklyn College Press, Brooklyn 
10, New York. $1.00). This material, 
as the author states, is suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. It offers a 
variety of proposals for developing 
world-mindedness (including the basic 
concepts that the author feels should 
be understood), for activities that can 
be carried through the different sub- 
ject-matter areas, as well as a good 
bibliography of sources of material for 
teachers and pupils in elementary 
schools. 

In the matter of organization of the 
Material for developing world-mind- 
edness as viewed by Kenworthy, one 
observes a trend, also reflected in 
Other publications, toward a concern 
for education for “human values.” 
The suggestions largely have to do 
With relating these ideas to the devel- 
Opment of material in the already es- 
tablished areas of content rather than 
to propose the addition of new courses. 

hese suggestions require a school or a 
teacher to think through the objec- 
tives and learning experiences of the 
Curriculum when new material is con- 
Sidered. They also emphasize the im- 
Portance of viewing objectives in 
terms of the behavior of the learner. If 
We have clearly in mind the kinds of 

ehavior that we want individuals to 
develop, then we can choose more 
Wisely the content to be used. 
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Ideas for A number of recent ar- 
learning ticles or new publica- 
experiences tions should be of inter- 


est to elementary-school 
teachers who are concerned with de- 
veloping or locating materials or are 
considering different methods of pre- 
senting curriculum materials. 

The Elementary School Science Bul- 
letin (National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) was first 
published in May, 1952. It will be is- 
sued four to six times a year and will 
include: 

Successful methods and 


teaching science 
Exchange of ideas relating to science prob- 


techniques for 


lems 
Announcements of conferences and other 
events of interest to elementary-school 


teachers 
News of development in science and scien- 


tific events. 

Teachers will certainly find it a 
helpful guide to materials, since it 
lists publications and audio-visual ma- 
terials useful for elementary-school 
science. 

Art Media for the Limited Budget, 
by Ivan E. Johnson, head of the Arts 
Education Department of Florida 
State University (Related Arts Serv- 
ice, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17), 
suggests useful material for the teach- 
ing of art. This is particularly helpful 
to classroom teachers who are not 
trained as teachers of art but are ex- 
pected to work with pupils in the art 
area. The bulletin suggests material 
that is inexpensive or that can be 
found in the community. In addition, 
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it suggests reading that would be use- 
ful for the teacher. The final para- 
graph indicates the author's view 
about the nature of the teaching of 
art: 


The teaching of art in the school often be- 
comes bogged down in too much concern for 
materials and media rather than the process 
of creativity. The suggestions in this bro- 
chure are designed to help teachers locate 
materials for art, but it should be remem- 
bered that unless the approach to these ma- 
terials is creative, art materials may have 
little value in the development of the stu- 
dent. Resourceful, imaginative teaching in 
art goes hand in hand with the accumulation 


of materials that lend themselves to creative 
art. 


In a somewhat different context, 
the same idea of what is the focus of 
concern or what is the important ob- 
jective, and then what are the pos- 
sible ways of achieving it, is reflected 
in an article by Edgar Dale, ‘“Read- 
ing—One Way To Communicate,” 
appearing in the News Letter for No- 
vember, 1952 (Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio). This article should be 
considered by all persons who are con- 
cerned with what is sometimes pre- 
sented as an either-or argument— 
audio-visual aids or reading. We are 
concerned, and should be, with the in- 
dividual’s ability to read, and we rec- 
ognize that he must have experiences 
in reading to acquire the necessary 
skills. We should also recognize the 

, Vatlety of ways in which ideas are ac- 


quired and the variety of media of 
communication for 


c disseminatin 
ideas. As Mr. Dale poin j 


ts out: 
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Some of the critics of the newer methods 
of communication do not understand what 
reading is and its intimate relationship with 
listening, viewing, discussion, and overt ex- 
periencing. You can’t get meaning out ofa 
book unless you put meaning into it. The 
richness of one’s responses to reading is con- 
ditioned by the rich associations of the words 
read. These words are reminders of our past 
experience arranged in such a way as to sug- 
gest new meanings. Rich experiencing in one 
medium will carry over beneficially to all 
media. Improve listening and you impre 
reading, and vice versa. Good thinking, like 
good reading, is a way of rearranging our ok 
experiences in fruitful ways. " 

But, replies the critic, there are many 
good and great books at hand. They have 
stood the test of time, However, to find €X* 
cellence on the air is difficult. Won't icles 
sion programs operate according to a kind ° 
cultural Gresham’s Law, with the bad po 
ing out the good? There is this danger. 
books face it too. The other day at the E" 
cago Air Terminal I looked over the 25:60 
books to find something to read. A high pr 
portion of those displayed there were eni 
They were rubbish used to fill up the pem 
spaces in people's lives. If this represents f t 
typical book-reading of adults, the net d 
can only be to drive people to more excith 
ways of being bored. There is trash 1n ws 
media, and we need discriminating we 
ers of radio, television, and films as W° i 
print. 


ove 


f 
" om 9 
We shall get nowhere in our proble 

less V. 


helping people educate themselves un thei! 
are willing to study how all people s¢t di- 
good ideas, big and little. Certainly em or 
rect, primary source is from parents P » íi 
mates, other people. But where did oUt $ he 
ents get their ideas? They got them from d- 
same primary sources as well as from pun 
ary sources. And the young parent ?? cdi 
being influenced by the newer mass or! d 
Most ideas, whether primary gr Ser and 
ary, are transported to us through signs ] of 
Symbols. The printed or spoken sy™ 
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the less symbolic photograph are vehicles 
which carry meaning. They are devices 
which mediate between the speaker and 
listener, the writer and the reader. Print is 
one of the vehicles, the media for transport- 
ing ideas. It is more like other mass media 
than we may realize. 

Listening, for example, involves the in- 
terpretation of spoken symbols. You must 
know the words in order to get the idea. 
Reading involves the interpretation of writ- 
fen symbols. In order to read you must know 
both the symbol as a spoken sound and be 
able to recognize it in print. You must learn 
a written symbol for a symbol that is prob- 
ably first known only as sound. Written 
Words are symbols of symbols. 

The preschool child and the poor reader 
can get certain ideas from radio, films, and 
television, but be quite unable to get the 
same ideas from reading. Paul A. Witty 
States it thus: “The poor reader's dificulty is 
rarely a mechanical problem; it is usually 
an inadequacy in perceiving or associating 
meaning with word and other language sym- 
bols,” 

Viewing as a way of getting ideas also in- 
volves the understanding of symbols. But 
the symbols are often fairly concrete or semi- 
Concrete; they are easily interpreted. A pic- 
ture, a map, a poster, a drama, a field trip is 
less symbolic than words in written material. 
Usually spoken or written words accompany 
these visual experiences, thus making them 
Verbal-visual. The motion picture has a 
Spoken commentary, the photograph has a 
Caption, the television program is a combina- 
tion of viewing and listening. 

I can summarize the discussion thus far 
by Saying there is a common learning ele- 
ment in reading, listening, or viewing. It is 
the gaining of new experience usually crystal- 
lized in words. Each mode of communication 
Increases our ability to respond successfully 
to verbal symbols. 

What are the basic differences in the mass 
Media? Film, radio, and television can create 
Moods, carry an emotional impact denied to 
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most readers. Films are closer to reality, less 
abstracted. Films can speed up or slow down 
the normal time which elapses for the car- 
rying-out of an event, such as the growth of 
a plant, the changing of the seasons, the 
building of an automobile. 


'The question of evalua- 
tion is one that teachers 
at all levels need to con- 
sider. The current litera- 
ture at the elementary-school level 
has included a number of articles on` 
reporting to parents. These articles 
discuss the values and problems in- 
herent in different methods of report- 
ing. The parent conference method is 
discussed; the use of letters reporting 
student progress to parents is re- 
viewed; and the use of detailed report 
forms and their meaning to parents 
are considered. 

All these are important questions 
and should be given careful considera- 
tion. But still, one is forced to wonder 
whether too much concern is not being 
given to how to do a particular thing 
rather than to the question of what is 
being done. Interpreting the school to 
parents and reporting on the individ- 
ual pupil's progress are both impor- 
tant. More adequate and comprehen- 
sive evaluation would aid in both. 


Issues in 
cvaluation 
of progress 


The illustrations given 
indicate a few of the 
many articles available 
to classroom teachers 
which suggest possible ` 
materials or ways of viewing methods 
of instruction in planning learning ex- 


Teachers 
should re- 
port their 
successes 
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that they certainly do and that such 
letters (except those obviously from 
crackpots) have an influence quite out 
of proportion to their number. He 
said that the editors believe that, for 
every reader who will compose, sign, 
seal, stamp, and mail a letter, there 
are dozens of others who think the 
same but do not write. We hope that 
this is true in this instance. 

While we are on this subject, we 
should like to express our deep appre- 
ciation of the work of the compilers of 
the references. The lists when pub- 
lished give little indication of the time 
and effort required to assemble them. 
The compiler not only must try to lo- 
cate all significant references in a par- 
ticular field but must also read them, 
evaluate them, and, what is perhaps 
most difficult of all, describe each ref- 
erence in a very few words. On behalf 
of the Editorial Committee and, we 
feel sure, of many readers, we here 
publicly thank each compiler for this 
contribution to the field of education. 


Reviews 
of books 


The book reviews make 
up another section of the 
journal which is some- 
times not fully appreciated. The writ- 
ing of a good scholarly review is a dif- 
ficult assignment. In these days of 
high publication costs, a review which 
is no more than a description of a 
book's content is of questionable va]- 
ue. The reader wants an evaluation 
also. In many cases the best-qualified 
reviewers are often personal friends 
or at least professional acquaintances, 
of the authors of the books, and this 
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relationship makes the reviewers re- 
luctant to criticize the works ad- 
versely. The Elementary School Jour- 
nal strives to offer reviews which are 
prepared by competent persons and 
which are in themselves scholarly con- 
tributions. We are grateful to all those 
persons in the profession who have 
contributed reviews, and ure 
proud of the consistently high quality 
of this department. 


we 


Only rarely does the Ed- 
itorial Committee of the 
Elementary School Jour- 
nal ask a writer to prepare an article 
on a particular subject. To be per- 
fectly frank, we wish to avoid the dit- 
ficult situation that arises if the pil 
ticle, when submitted, is not what p 
had hoped to get. On the other hant" 
we welcome articles that deal with any 
phase of elementary education. ‘ 
prefer those that range from abou 
2,000 to 4,500 words in length, nt 
which either report on a piece ° x 
search or present well-thought-9' 
analyses of problems in the field. 
Editorial Committee is well disper 
toward discussions of controvers!# i 
sues and would like to receive ??' 
good articles of this kind. 


Articles 
published 


e 

Supplemen- For many years ke 
tary mono- series known a5 wipe 
graphs plementary Educate p 
Monographs has 5 the 

published in conjunction with 4 
School Review and the Elemente : 


g Si 
School Journal. The latest in thi 
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ries are Number 76 (November, 1952), 
Improving Reading in All Curriculum 
Areas, compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray, and Number 77 (Janu- 
ary, 1953), Clinical Studies in Read- 
ing. II —With Emphasis on Vision 
Problems, edited by Helen M. Robin- 
son. ! 

Improving Reading in All Curricu- 
lum Areas presents the proceedings of 
the 1952 annual conference on reading 
held at the University of Chicago. 
Papers by nationally known authori- 
ties consider the issues faced in im- 
proving reading in the content fields; 
steps involved in school-wide attacks 
on the problem; methods of promoting 
growth in and through reading in 
child-centered and in core curricu- 
lums; the attack on reading difficul- 
ties and the distinctive problems pre- 
sented by poor readers; concrete pro- 
cedures and techniques for increas- 
ing reading competence in science, 
arithmetic and mathematics, social 
Studies, and literature; and adminis- 
trative responsibilities for reading im- 
Provement. The papers deal with 
problems from the kindergarten level 
to and including the junior-college 
&rades, 

Each year hundreds of conventions 
and conferences are held, but the pro- 
Ceedings of only a few of these are pub- 
ished and become substantial parts of 
the literature of a field. The mono- 
8raphs that have come out of the con- 
erences on reading organized by Pro- 
ue ay are noteworthy exceptions 

this statement. This monograph 
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may be purchased from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press at $3.25. 

Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph 77, Clinical Studies in Reading. 
II, since it is based on experience in 
diagnosing the difficulties of poor 
readers and in providing remedial in- 
struction for them, provides keen in- 
sights and helpful information con- 
cerning reading problems. Because 
reading difficulty is related to seeing 
difficulties, emphasis is placed on 
problems of vision. The publication 
describes the services of the Reading 
Clinic of the University of Chicago; 
reports research studies made by the 
staff; and provides lists of tests, reme- 
dial-reading materials, and trade 
books useful in work with retarded 
readers. This monograph may also be 
obtained from the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The price is $3.75. 

We conclude this section on edito- 
rial policies by pointing out that man- 
uscripts suitable for publication in the 
monograph series will be welcomed by 
the University of Chicago Press. Al- 
though in the past University faculty 
members have supplied most of the 
material, this was a result of propin- 
quity rather than of policy. Needless 
to say, manuscripts from persons in 
all institutions receive the same treat- 
ment, including submission to referees 
and editorial committees for evalua- 
tion and recommendation as to publi- 
cation. Moreover, the Press is pursu- 
aggressive policies with re- 


ing very : 
uring manuscripts and pro- 


spect to sec 
moting sales. 
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'The news notes in this is- 
sue have been prepared 
by Mary McConp, in- 
structor in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University 
of Chicago. A. STERL ARTLEY, profes- 
sor of education and director of the 
Child Study Clinic at the University 
of Missouri, demonstrates the relation 
that the ability to organize ideas and 
express them verbally bears to reading 
comprehension and skill in other lan- 
guage areas. PAUL R. HANNA, profes- 
sor of education at Stanford Universi- 
ty, on leave to do work with the Spe- 
cial Technical and Economic Mission, 
United States Economic Co-operation 
Administration in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and James T. Moonz, JR., as- 
sistant professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, point out that 
English is, for the most part, a pho- 
netic language, and hence maintain 
that children should be taught pho- 
netic principles that will assist them in 
spelling the great majority of English 
words. Louise DURKEE WAGNER, 
sixth-grade teacher at the Elmwood 
School, Syracuse, New York, tells of 
the results of a test which she con- 


Authors of 
news noles 
and articles 


structed and used to measure the map- 
reading ability of sixth-grade school 
children. T. L. ENGLE, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Fort Wayne Center, gives the 
results of a follow-up study of atti- 
tudes toward war of children belong- 
ing to the Amish sect (whose members, 
by faith, oppose war) and non-Amish 
children. KATHARINE COBB, school 
psychologist of the Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, public schools, presents à list 
of selected references on preschool and 
parental education. 


Mary Harpen, director 
of curriculum in the pub- 
lic schools of Wayne 
Michigan. CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education at Pennsylv4" 
nia State College. Pau. D. CARTER: 
assistant superintendent of schools 
Birmingham, Michigan. RICHARD 
CRUMLEY, graduate student at in- 
University of Chicago; formerly e 
structor of mathematics at Ohio a 
University. Dororuy S. pee 
teacher of Upper School dramat! * 
the Laboratory School of the Unive 

sity of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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ORAL-LANGUAGE GROWTH 
AND READING ABILITY 


A. STERL ARTLEY 


University of Missouri 


N= THIRTY YEARS ago two 
educators wrote, “In its feverish 
haste to teach the child to read, the 
School forgets entirely to teach the 
child to talk” (16: 121). This admoni- 
tion is as pertinent today as it was 
when originally made. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that in many quarters 
the relation of oral-language facility to 
Erowth in reading is overlooked. Con- 
Sequently, children’s reading growth is 
Impaired simply because the program 
1S not preceded and paralleled by a 
Program designed to give considera- 
tion to oral-language development. 

A child can read no better than he can 
organize his ideas and express them. 
This generalization is rooted in a prin- 
aple basic to the psychology of read- 
mg. Reading is a process of thinking, 
Mterpreting, and reacting. Printed 
Symbols serve only as triggers to re- 
lease the thought-process, to set it in 
action, Since the thought-process can- 
Not take place in a vacuum but must 
deal with ideas already in mind, the 
ji noe of comprehending, organ- 

8, and using ideas on a spoken 
ES is readily apparent. Too often we 
Nub: nclined to think of reading as a 

Ject to be taught—sounds, syl- 
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lables, and skills—rather than as a 
process of interpreting and reacting, 
the basic elements of which are laid 
down in oral language. 

Since interpreting and reacting to 
printed symbols is only a short step re- 
moved from interpreting and reacting 
to spoken symbols, the need for atten- 
tion to oral-language growth is of pri- 
mary concern. When this fact is over- 
looked, many children are in the posi- 
tion of having to attach meaning to a 
printed symbol when the symbol lies 
outside their spoken vocabulary; to 
understand a printed ten-word sen- 
tence when normally they speak only 
a disjointed three-word sentence; to 
interpret a complex sentence when 
they have difficulty in using simple 
ones; to follow the organization of a 
new story that they are trying to read 
when they are unable to tell in logical 
order the events in the familiar 
“Little Red Riding-Hood"; to read 
complete sentences with expression 
when they are unable to give emphatic 
expression to their own ideas; to inter- 
pret punctuation marks when they at- 
tach no significance to gestures, panto- 
mimes, and free play. Truly, we are 
asking many children to place the cart 
far, far ahead of the horse. 
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ORAL-LANGUAGE GROWTH AS A 
READINESS FACTOR 


The importance of oral-language 
growth as a requisite to successful 
reading is attested by the results of 
several studies of this problem. Shire 
(22) investigated the relation between 
certain factors of language develop- 
ment and reading achievement of 
first-grade children. Comparing a 
group of high achievers in reading 
with an equated group of low achiev- 
ers, she found that, in terms of average 
sentence length, number of complete 
grammatical sentences, number of 
different words, number of elaborated 
sentences, and in the number of nouns 
and conjunctions used, the two groups 


were significantly differentiated. Shire 
writes: 


Although it is obvious that there are still 
a number of factors pertaining to reading 
Success and failure unaccounted for in these 
data, it is evident that the stage of language 
development the child possesses bears a 
definiteand measurable relationship to begin- 
ning reading... . The relation between cer- 
tain linguistic factors [such as those men- 
tioned above] and reading achievement is 
fully as close as the relations usually found 
between intelligence tests, readiness tests, 
and reading achievement tests. 


It would appear, then, that early 
observations of children’s oral-lan- 
guage deficiencies and handicaps 
Would have high prognostic value in 
determining important pre-reading 
needs, 

Hildreth (13) studied the factors in- 
volved in the ease of learning and re- 
taining sight words, an important fac- 
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tor in early reading. She found that 
the words most easily learned were the 
familiar words, “those seen or heard 
most often up to the time of the exper- 
iment” (12: 615). She adds: 


Meanings, concepts, sound associations, 
and emotional connotations appear to be 
more potent in word-learning than is the Cae 
figuration of a word or some characteristic 
feature alone [13: 616]. 


This study could leave little doubt 
that investing a word with rich HE 
ings through vital experiences and or 
use pays tremendous dividends whe" 
the time comes to learn the word M 
printed form. 

The importance of language factors 
as predictors of reading success 1$ 
ognized in literally all reading-read® 
ness tests. Typical of this recogniti! 
is that in the Gates Reading Hee 
ness Tests (7). The first subtest of p 
Gates test measures such languag 
skills as these: ability to listen to em 
the teacher is saying, ability to UE 
stand what is said, ability to grasp 9" 
make use of everyday words and kE 
cepts, and ability to interpret Fae 
tures. Moreover, in the manual 4n ath 
use of these tests, Gates states w^ 
according to his research, one O ? 
most important abilities for diagn? d 
purposes is the ability to grasP " 
enjoy the substance of a story in ps i 
of its main idea and plot organ e it 
expressed through the listener's # ë of 
to predict possible logical gitea of 
the story. Because of the diffict wil 
objectifying this subtle language ? tbe 
ty, it was not included as a part ? 


H 
: tes? 
readiness tests. However, 
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Statement has a direct bearing upon 
the question we are considering. 

Space limits the discussion of other 
Studies (1, 6, 14, 24) that show the re- 
lation of linguistic growth to success- 
ful reading experiences. The consisten- 
cy of the findings and conclusions 
leaves little doubt of their reliability 
and validity. 


ORAL LANGUAGE AND READING A 
UNITARY PROCESS 


The importance of oral-language 
facility as a forerunner of reading in- 
Struction is indicated, furthermore, in 
Studies that show an inherent unity in 
the several language areas. Seegers 
Writes: 

Language development is a unified, not a 
fragmentary process, Spelling, reading, and 
oral and written expression are different as- 
pects of that development. They are inter- 
related. They reinforce each other [21: 49]. 


This being the case, reading cannot 
be learned in a vacuum, divorced from 
development in the other language 
areas. Reading draws upon the sup- 
Dort of speaking, verbal understand- 
ing, and expression. In turn, reading 
Contributes to growth in related lan- 
Buage areas. 

Hughes (15) made a significant con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
inherent relationships among a select- 
€d group of language areas and abili- 
ties. Working with a group of fifth- 
Braders, Hughes studied the relations 
among eight language abilities or skill 
areas, including reading, word mean- 
Ing, sentence sense, and paragraph or- 
Banization, Though oral communica- 
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tion, as such, was not included as one 
of the areas studied, word meaning, 
sentence sense, and paragraph organi- 
zation bear a close relation to it. Al- 
together, twenty-six correlations were 
derived in his study. All correlations 
were positive, and over half of them 
were marked or substantial. In light of 
these relationships, Hughes writes: 

The skills involved in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening may be developed 
concurrently, each area reinforcing the other 
areas, and each, in turn, drawing support 
from the related areas [15: 96]. 


Gibbons (9) studied the relation be- 
tween the ability of third-graders to 
read and their ability to perceive the 
meaning of sentences and to sense in- 
ternal paragraph organization. She 
found a high correlation between 
these two abilities. On the basis of her 
findings, Gibbons suggests: 

A possible relation between reading and 
language abilities exists, and . . . appropri- 
ate instruction in language as well as reading 
may help to develop the ability to see the 
relationships between parts of a sentence and 
thereby to bring about desirable achieve- 
ment in reading [9: 46]. 


It is obvious that emphasis on the 
organization and oral expression of 
ideas would contribute materially to 
the ability to sense the relationships of 
which Gibbons writes. 

Further evidence on language rela- 
tionships comes from studies that 
show the commonalities between read- 
ing and listening. Blewett (3), Gold- 
stein (10), Larsen and Feder (18), 
Young (25), and others have pointed 
out the unity in reading and hearing 
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comprehension. As Larsen and Feder 
say, “Comprehension is largely a cen- 
trally determined function operating 
independently of the mode of presen- 
tation of the material" (18: 251). If 
reading, then, is a thought-process, 
one can readily understand why in- 
struction should be preceded by, or 
should be given concurrently with, a 
broad program in general language de- 
velopment— its organization, its inter- 
pretation, and its use. 


ORAL LANGUAGE IN THE PATTERNS 
OF LANGUAGE SKILLS 


Studies of the genetic development 
of language itself afford additional 
evidence that a rich language back- 
ground is basic to successful reading 
experiences. Dawson (5), Gesell and 
lg (8), McCarthy (19), and Monroe 
(20) concur in the opinion that devel- 
opment of language includes such se- 
quential gradients as these: interpret- 
ing spoken language; expressing one’s 
own ideas with spoken symbols of in- 
creasing variety, length, and com- 
plexity; interpreting story content 
read by others in which the child 
Senses the organization and sequence 
of ideas; developing a desire to read; 
and eventually learning to read. As in 
other areas of development, all chil- 
dren pass from one gradient to another 
in a definite sequence, though, of 
course, the rate at which they pass 
through the growth sequence varies 
from child to child. 
hus, again it is seen that reading 
behavior has a broad foundation of 
language skills that serve as potent 
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predisposers to success. On this point 
Dawson says: 


In general, the child who is well advanced 
in respect to the reading requisites which are 
related to language development is usually 
prepared for learning to read. For those chil- 
dren who are inexperienced and deficient in 
some aspect, fill-in learnings at school will be 
necessary. ... That is to say whatever ? 
lacking in language development upon g 
child's entrance into first grade must be 
made up by a well-planned school program” 
enriched experiences, opportunities to ming ; 
and talk with other children, much nd 
with literature, a rich nonreading progran 
for the immature until life's growing-up Pro 


uite mar 
ess has brought the child to requisite ? 
turity [5: 23]. 
"DL - " ints 
Fhis statement of Dawson p° 


up well the contention that languag? 
development is sequential and pner 
Moreover, if development of one of is 
more advanced gradients (reading) " 
to be successful, growth in the ear a 
gradients must be assured. I" ron 
sense, then, for many a child the p " 
reading program will be "remedio 
the teacher promoting growth in t 7 
ed areas in his language developme i 
He will determine in what uc 
language development the child ur 
be and will promote growth in ? 
quential manner from that level e" 
point where reading instructio? ; ild 
be given with assurance that the © 
will be successful. 


E 
FACTORS IN ORAL-LANGUAG 


DEVELOPMENT fes 
r H ro 
This study of research and P ;dit 


; E NCMO a. 

Sional writings indicates the ae jn 
of the assumption that compete «ug 
oral language is an essential fo 
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ner of interpretation of printed sym- 
bols. These questions naturally follow: 
What are the “teachables” of oral lan- 
guage? With what types of language 
growth shall the teacher be concerned? 

Several summaries and accounts 
may be found of the types of language 
growth to be promoted in the pre- 
reading level. Betts (2), Lamoreaux 
and Lee (17), Monroe (20), and 
Strickland (23) contribute much to 
our professional knowledge of signifi- 
cant areas of language growth, along 
with methods of fostering growth in 
each area. Close agreement on the 
areas described below would undoubt- 
edly be among authorities 
(11: 96), 

Developing awareness of oral words 
as language unils.—Children on the 
pre-reading level may be unaware that 
Spoken language is composed of word 
units which in written form may be 
read and interpreted. Confusion will 
result if they fail to recognize that 
"gimmethe" is three separate words, 
"give me the," rather than one. An 
awareness of language units can be de- 
veloped if the teacher speaks clearly 
and avoids blending the final sound of 
à word onto the initial sound of the 
following. Having children tell the 
omitted word from a sentence spoken 
by the teacher is another way of draw- 
ing attention to word units. — — 

Enriching oral vocabulary.—Printed 
symbols can release meaning and initi- 
ate the thinking-process to the extent 
to which a given word is in the child’s 
Spoken vocabulary. The greater thë 
"ange of spoken vocabulary, the great- 


found 
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er the number of printed symbols 
which will have meaning to the reader. 
Participating in activities where de- 
liberate attention is given to the de- 
velopment of concepts—discussing 
picture-stories, listening to stories 
read, hearing well-chosen words used 
by the teacher—are typical means by 
which oral vocabulary is enriched. 

Strengthening meaning associations. 
—The more meaningful the word, the 
more easily it is retained as a sight 
word. In addition, the greater the 
depth of meaning that a given word 
possesses, the richer will be the under- 
standing of the printed page. Discus- 
sion in which a word is used in differ- 
ent contexts, games that enrich the 
meanings of words, dramatic play in 
which use of newly acquired words is 
encouraged, help to strengthen the 
meanings of symbols and thereby aid 
in their retention. 

Formulating sentences.— he basis 
of a complete thought unit is the sen- 
tence. A group of thought units, ar- 
ranged in some sequential order, tell a 
complete story. Before a child can 
read meaningfully, he must be able to 
formulate complete sentences. “Tell 
us what Sally is doing," questions the 
teacher as the children interpret a pic- 
ture-story; "How did grandíather 
help Sally?" the teacher inquires in 
another instance. Answers to these 
questions encourage the children to 
complete ideas and to express them in 
sentences. 

Organizing ideas into language units. 
—A spoken sentence is the end prod- 
uct of arranged, organized, and vocal- 
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ized language units. Reading is under- 
standing the arrangement and organi- 
zation of ideas that an author has put 
on paper in the form of language units 
which can be read time after time with 
the same meaning. One way of pro- 
moting ability in this aspect of growth 
is for the teacher and children to build 
“script” charts or experience stories. 

Using narrative expression.—An in- 
terpretation of narrative expression 
that one reads grows out of an appre- 
ciation of narrative expression that 
one hears spoken, and that one speaks 
himself. A child who possesses the 
ability to tell stories, using lively, col- 
orful description and rich detail and 
dramatic conversation and giving ac- 
tion and events in sequential order, 
will obviously be in better position to 
interpret a story with those qualities 
than is a child who has difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself. To “read it the way 
Jane said it? will be impossible for the 
child who has difficulty in using the 
dramatic quality of conversation. 
Consequently, the teacher sets the 
stage for this type of growth with 
much story-telling, dramatic play, and 
description of action and events. At all 
times he encourages dramatic conver- 
sation, colorful expression, and the use 
of rich detail. 

Improving articulation.— Correct ar- 
ticulation is directly related to good 
reading in several ways. In the first 
place, the word-recognition program 
tests upon the ability of the child to 
use phonic clues and to reproduce 
Speech sounds correctly. In the second 
place, the child's sensitivity to his own 
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faulty articulation tends to result in 
his withdrawal from speaking situa- 
tions. Since early reading experiences 
are largely oral, the children with 
speech problems may turn from read- 
ing to avoid embarrassment. Conse- 
quently, the teacher, through the use 
of good speech patterns on his own 
part and through a program of speech 
improvement, is contributing to suc- 
cessful reading experiences. 

Developing sensilivily to inflectional 
varianls.—Another part of an inde- 
pendent word-recognition program 15 
that of teaching the child to unlock 
words, recognizing the -ing's, -ed's, 
and -s’s—the endings that tend to 
make a long word of a shorter known 
word. The foundation of that program 
lies in becoming sensitive to inflection- 
al endings in spoken language. “What 
is the rabbit doing?” the teacher asks, 
and the child's answer, “Jumping, 
helps him to become acquainted with 
an important word form. The same 
happens with his response to, “What 
did Dick's dog do yesterday? 
“Jumped.” “What do you sce in the 
picture?” “Toys.” 

Developing awareness of sentence 
structure—By no means does the 
readiness teacher emphasize parts 9 
speech, subject and predicate, 2” 
compound sentences. But a feeling for 
acceptable sentence organization at 
be developed which carries over into 
reading. The teacher directs the ch!” 
dren's attention to a singular noun 
(“Dick”), then to a compound orm 
(“Dick and Jane"), forcing the mear” 
ingíul use of the conjunction ands the? 
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to the plural verb, indicating the ac- 
tion portrayed (“are running”); and 
finally to the prepositional phrase (“to 
the house"). As children notice the se- 
quential growth of an idea, a new feel- 
ing for sentence structure develops. 


CONTINUOUS ATTENTION TO 
ORAL LANGUAGE 


Language development, particular- 
ly in the oral area, is related to read- 
ing, not only in the early stages, but 
throughout the entire period of read- 
ing growth. As was indicated earlier, 
language skills and abilities show a 
considerable degree of “going-togeth- 
erness" as far along as the fifth- 
grade level. Oral language facilitates 
reading, and reading, in turn, facili- 
tates oral language. The seventh-grade 
teacher who is developing the use of 
Vivid and colorful words has the chil- 
dren read colorful writing, has them lis- 
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ten to colorful speech, and encourages 
their own writing and speaking in 
which colorful and vivid expression 
are used. All areas of language develop 
side by side; each contributes to the 
other; each draws support from the 
other. 

This being true, it is important to 
give continued attention to oral lan- 
guage, not only for the sake of improv- 
ing speaking, but for the contribution 
it makes to the other language areas. 
Monroe writes of this reciprocal rela- 
tion as follows: 

Increase in oral-language ability con- 
tinues to improve reading comprehension, 
and in turn, new words and patterns of lan- 
guage encountered in reading find their way 
into oral expression [20: 258]. 


The child can read no better than he 
can organize his ideas and express 
them verbally. This is a generalization 


as important to the upper-grade 
teacher as it is to the readiness teacher. 
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ae as a subject of instruction 

is in need of re-examination. In 
Spite of many experiments in methods 
of teaching this subject and in spite of 
extensive research into the nature of 
the spelling problem, we still have not 
found the answers we need. Children 
Continue to display difficulty in learn- 
Ing to spell in spite of concentrated ef- 
forts to build “spelling power.” 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


In any discussion of the subject of 
Spelling in the elementary school, it 
Seems necessary to make two basic as- 
Sumptions: (1) the child is master ofa 
rather large vocabulary of spoken 
Words; (2) the child is master of a 
Smaller but rapidly developing vocab- 
Ulary of words that he can read. Too 
Often we forget that the number of 
Words a child can write is relatively 
Small when compared with the num- 
ber of words in his speaking and read- 
ing vocabularies. This difference is 
Characteristic of an essential develop- 
Mental process. Yet, in our desire for 
the child to become proficient in spell- 


ing, we ignore this important fact and 
encourage him to try to master so 
many words, syllables, and combina- 
tions of syllables that he becomes con- 
fused and soon acquires a negative at- 
titude toward spelling and writing. 

Since one of the early developmen- 
tal tasks of childhood is the acquisition 
of the patterns of speech peculiar to 
the culture in which he is maturing, 
the child, except in rare and unusual 
cases, enters school with his habit of 
speech well developed. The pupil's 
ability to speak easily gives teachers a 
point of departure for developing fur- 
ther abilities that the child must have 
for effective communication in our 
modern civilization. Our early instruc- 
tional program should be so designed 
as to teach the child to hear" and to 
"analyze" his speech in such a way as 
to facilitate the spelling of his speech. 
First, then, in our attack upon the 
spelling problem, we must recognize 
the child's spoken vocabulary and 
make sure, through constant checking, 
that he is pronouncing each word cor- 
rectly and that he hears correctly the 
sounds that he speaks. 
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PHONETIC NATURE OF ENGLISH 


What about these sounds? What 
about the excuse so many give for fail- 
ure in spelling— English is not a pho- 
netic language"? It is true that, com- 
pared with languages of most primi- 
tive peoples and with the languages of 
many advanced countries, English 
seems almost monstrous in its compli- 
cated phonics. However, in spite of its 
many imperfections, the English sys- 
tem of writing is in origin and in its 
main features phonetic, or alphabetic. 

The alphabetic nature of our writ- 
ing can be most clearly illustrated 
when we combine letters that do not 
make a word and yet we find ourselves 
clearly guided to the utterance of the 
speech sound. Thus, anyone can read 
and spell such nonsense syllables as 
nin, mip, and lib. If our system of 
writing were entirely alphabetic (or 
phonetic), anyone who knew the value 
of each letter of the alphabet could 
write or read any word. In writing he 
would simply put down the letter or 
letters used to represent the speech 
sound that he wished to record. In 
reading he would merely pronounce or 
utter the speech sound indicated by 
the letter or letters. We can say, then, 
that the alphabetic nature of a lan- 
guage is indicated by the extent to 
which each speech sound of the lan- 
guage is represented by a specific sym- 
bol or letter. 

To acquire skill in reading alpha- 
betic writing, a person must develop a 
spontaneous habit of producing the 
speech sounds of his language when he 
sees the written marks which are con- 
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ventionally used to represent these 
sounds. In writing he must transfer the 
speech sounds to paper through the 
use of the written marks which repre- 
sent these sounds. In this way, then, 
the person skilled in reading and writ- 
ing the English language has a firmly 
established habit of thinking one 
sound when he sees the letter p, or of 
writing the letter p when he wishes to 
transfer to paper the speech sound 
represented by this letter. The fact 
that we can do both of these things in 
the case of nonsense syllables indi- 
cates that our language is alphabetic 
in principle, at least. Consequently; 
the degree to which our language ad- 
heres to this principle would seem to 
determine the value of the principle in 
the teaching of spelling. 


AIDING THE LEARNER TO ACQUIRE 
THE PHONETIC HABIT 

It is important that we guard 
against placing too much stress on the 
nonphonetic aspects of the Englis? 
language and that we utilize the most 
effective way of stressing the phonetié 
elements of our language in the build- 
ing of spelling power. Certainly we 
must show pupils that many of the 
sounds used in the English language" 
particularly consonant sounds, such as 
m, t, and p, are spelled with the same 
letters without variation. Further 
more, we must take advantage of the 
fact that for almost every sound in the 
language there is what might be calle 

a “highly regular” spelling. The sour 

of short o in hot is usually spelled wit? 


-a 
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the letter o; the sound of short i in sit, 
with 7; the sound of e in he, with the 
letters ca or ee. The regularity with 
which a particular sound is represent- 
ed by a particular letter (the alpha- 
betic principle) must be brought to 
light, not concealed. We want the 
child to learn, for instarice, that the 
Sound which he hears at the beginning 
of such words as give and get is repre- 
Sented by the letter g. We should, 
however, not let him become confused 
by the fact that the same letter may 
be used to represent another sound: 
the sound that he hears at the begin- 
ning of such words as gem and gentle. 
Likewise, we must try to help the child 
Understand that the j sound, which he 
Wars at the beginning of such words 
= Sem and joy, is more often repre- 
Tm by the letter g than by the let- 
an Such variations in our spelling 
tak vm careful handling if we are to 
"osi ull advantage of the alphabetic 
ure of our language. 
diia instructional materials, then, 
ough : ha based on a reliable and thor- 
Gee analysis of the letter repre- 
in ee of the sounds which occur 
te € list of words we would use |n 
Aching children to spell. We must 
ets Which sounds are consistently 
n¢ regularly represented by a specific 
Bre er. We must know with what de- 
* of frequency each letter which 
acta Present a particular sound : 
à Y used to represent that soun 
ML of our spelling t or 
as in ng Hk often is the long 0 $ E ` 
it > Spelled oa? How frequently 
Pelled o with a final silent c? What 
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is the frequency of the ow spelling? Of 
the simple o spelling? 

Our effort should be to give the 
child some guidance in the right pho- 
netic direction. Let him observe and 
learn first the principles that have the 
highest degree of regularity. The child 
will discover certain principles for 
himself, but self-teaching is likely to 
be slow, unreliable, and confusing. 
Teach him the principles which he will 
be able to apply immediately in spell- 
ing the words he needs in his written 
expression. Let him learn by heart the 
spelling of words he needs to use im- 
mediately but which introduce pho- 
netic elements that have not yet been 
taught to him. Above all, give him the 
techniques he needs for observing and 
learning the phonetic variations in our 
language without forcing his rate of 
learning or leading him into unneces- 
sary errors and confusions. 


ANALYSIS OF PHONETIC ELEMENTS 
IN THE SPELLING VOCABULARY 

How, then, does the spoken word 
relate to the written word in our lan- 
guage? How can the transition from 
the spoken to the written word be 
made most effectively? A careful 
analysis of the phonetic elements ap- 
pearing inan elementary-school spell- 
ing vocabulary suggests answers to 
these important questions. One of the 
writers carried out an investigation to 
determine the extent to which each 
speech sound in the words comprising 
the spelling vocabulary of the elemen- 
tary-school child is represented con- 
sistently in writing by à specific letter 
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or combination of letters. A rather ac- 
curate measure of the spelling consist- 
ency of speech sounds was obtained by 
relating the number of different spell- 
ings of a given speech sound to the fre- 
quency with which each of those dif- 
ferent spellings occurs. 

For example, the study shows that 
the speech sound represented by the e 
in the word pet has seven different 
spellings. The long e as in the word he, 
on the other hand, has fifteen different 
spellings. Thus, judged by the differ- 
ent spellings of each speech sound, the 
short e has the higher spelling consist- 
ency. The spelling consistency of the 
short e sound as compared with the 
long e sound is further increased when 
we observe that, of the seven letter 
representations of the short e sound, 
one (e as in pet) occurs 89 per cent of 
the time, and the next most frequent 
spelling (ea as in head) only 8 per cent. 
The long e sound is represented by ea 
30 per cent of the time; by ee, 28 per 
cent; by e, 19 per cent; by ie, 4 per 
cent; and so on. Both the limited num- 
ber of spellings of the short e sound 
and the relative frequency of occur- 
rence of those spellings give the short e 
sound a much higher rating in spelling 
consistency than the long e sound. By 
making this sort of comparison among 
all the speech sounds of our language 
and possibly using an index number 
that would indicate the spelling con- 
sistency of each speech sound, we 
should be able to observe clearly the 
extent to which the spellings of indi- 
vidual English words adhere to, or de- 
part from, the alphabetic principle. 
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The study referred to was under- 
taken on the assumption that the 
teaching of English spelling could be 
simplified by organizing instructional 
materials in such a way as to bring to 
light the alphabetic nature of the 
English language. The further as- 
sumption was made that such grading 
of materials is not only possible but 
desirable. 

The three-thousand word spelling 
vocabulary used in this analysis be 
prepared in a previous research study. 
The investigators undertaking the 
previous study selected words of the 
highest frequency in the writing, read- 
ing, and speaking of adults and chil- 
dren and those words appearing most 
frequently in widely used spelling 
textbooks. It is believed that this list 
represents the spelling words most 
common in children's usage and those 
most often taught in the first eight 
grades. 

The phonetic unit used for the 
ysis is the smallest unit of representa 
tion used in alphabetic writing -the 
irreducible, meaningful speech x š 
or as the linguist terms it, a “pho 
neme.” Pin, for example, consists a 
three such phonemes, which are a 
sented by the three letters, 5, i, and ^ 
Linguists have identified thirty t? 
phonemes and eight compound P : 
nemes (as the diphthong wy in oo 
Secondary phonemes are a matte! 
stress or lack of stress and were p 
considered in this analysis except 


anal- 


an 9 
1J. H. Newlon, P. R. Hanna, and iat ia 
Hanna, The Day-by-Day Speller. Boston: H 
ton Mifllin Co., 1942. 
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they actually change the phonic value 
of the phoneme. 

The Thorndike Century Senior Dic- 
tionary? was used as the authority for 
pronunciation. Here the preferred pro- 
nunciation given for each word may be 
termed "standard English," that is, 
the pronunciation which is most prev- 
alent among native-born, educated 
Citizens of the United States. 

Each word in the vocabulary ana- 
lyzed was broken into its component 
Speech sounds. Using index cards, each 
Word was divided into syllables and 
each syllable into the phonemes com- 
Prising it—one card for each speech 
Sound in the word. These phonemes 
Were then filed alphabetically under 
their appropriate index guides accord- 
Ing to sound and spelling, as well as 
Position in the syllable. ‘Tabulation 
Sheets were compiled for each pho- 
neme contained in the vocabulary. 
Each phoneme, or special group of 
phonemes, was represented by a sepa- 
rate tabulation sheet which listed all 
the words in the vocabulary contain- 
Ing this phoneme. Headings were set 


Up for cach spelling of this phoneme, 


and each heading was divided into the 
Positions in which these sounds oc- 
curred in the syllable. The words were 
arranged in alphabetical order under 
each heading, and the headings were 
arranged in descending order on the 
basis of frequency of occurrence of 
each spelling of this sound. From these 
tabulations it was possible to deter- 


? E. L. Thorndike, Thorndike Century Senior 
Dictionary. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1941, 


mine (1) the number of different letter 
representations (spellings) of each 
phoneme and (2) the frequency of oc- 
currence of each of the different spell- 
ings of each phoneme. 

The study likewise described as 
“regular” or “irregular” the spelling of 
the different speech sounds, or pho- 
nemes. The letter or combination of 
letters most frequently used to repre- 
sent a phoneme is called the regular 
spelling. The less frequently used 
spellings of the phoneme are called the 
irregular spellings. A third finding of 
the study, then, is the per cent of pho- 
nemes in the three thousand words 
spelled by the regular spelling and the 
per cent by the irregular. 

Using the data contained in the tab- 
ulation sheets, tables were set up in 
such a way as to make possible a visu- 
al analysis of the word list and of the 
sounds comprising these words. In so 
doing, it was possible to determine the 
probable areas of greatest difficulty in 
relation to the spelling of these speech 
sounds. 

FINDINGS OF THE ANALYSIS 

Insofar as the vocabulary used in 
this study is representative of the 
most frequently and widely used 
words of the written work of the ele- 
mentary-school child, and insofar as 
the pronunciation used in this analysis 
is representative of his speech habits, 
the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

Approximately four-fifths of the pho- 
nemes contained in the words comprising the 


spelling vocabulary of the elementary-school 
child are represented by a regular spelling. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the vowel pho- 
nemes are spelled by their regular letter 
representations from about 57 per cent to 
about 99 per cent of the times they occur. 

The vowel phonemes which have the low- 
est relative spelling consistency and which 
would logically create the most frequent 
spelling errors relating to vowel sounds are 
(1) the unstressed vowel sound a (as the 
first sound in about), (2) the long e sound (as 
in he), (3) the sound ù (as in book), (4) the 
sound à (as in food), (5) the r vowel sound er 
(as in verb), (6) the 6 (or aw) sound (as in 
all), and (7) the y sound (as in onion). (The 
diacritical marks are those used in the 
Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary.) 

The single consonant phonemes have the 
highest spelling consistency. They are repre- 
sented by their regular spellings about nine- 
tenths of the times they occur. The pho- 
nemes b, d, g (hard), h, l, m, n, p, r, t are 
either spelled only by the single letter repre- 
senting the sound or by the doubled letter 
representing the sound. The doubled con- 
sonant represents less than 1 per cent of the 
frequency of occurrence in each of the in- 
stances cited. 

The consonant phonemes j (as in joy) and 
z (as in has) would seem to create the most 
serious spelling difficulties relating to single 
consonants. The regular spelling of the j 
phoneme is with the letter g (soft). The same 
letter is also regularly used to represent the 
g phoneme in gel. The regular spelling of the 
z phoneme is with the letter s, which is also 
regularly used to represent the s phoneme in 
sat. 

About 82 per cent of the consonant blends 
and speech consonants have only one spell- 
ing. Of these, only two, st and ch, have a 
higher frequency of occurrence than the 
Single-consonant phoneme with the lowest 
frequency of occurrence. 

Wee, Gee -al (as in able) and -ən (as in 
y ) e most irregular of the suffixes 
in their spellings and should constitute the 


most difficult problems in the correct spell- 
ing of suffixes. 
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In terms of total frequency of occurrence, 
final blends constitute a relatively small part 
of the elementary-school child’s spelling. The 
nature of the vocabulary used in this study, 
however, does not justify making specific 
interpretations regarding suffixes and final 
blends. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


It is hoped that this analysis has 
made a first step toward breaking 
down certain well-established assump- 
tions which have governed spelling in- 
struction in the past half-century. The 
data indicate that careful organization 
of instructional materials would make 
it unnecessary for the child to study 
each and every word in spelling as a^ 
individual problem. Materials proper- 
ly graded would present, in the carly 
years of instruction, primarily those 
words in which the phonemes have # 
high degree of spelling consistency, mn 
order to develop accurate responses to 
those speech sounds which are of rela- 
tively high spelling reliability. This 
grading of instructional materials 
would further present, in the later po 
riods of instruction, irregular spelling? 
in groups according to their deviation? 
from the alphabetic principles of the 
English language. ; 

What is the best method of teaching 
the child to express in written form the 
sounds he hears and speaks in his e 
communication? Probably, pe 
teachers use the simple method of T° 
quiring the child to write a WO à 
times, or until he supposedly maste?” 
it. This is the repetitive, manual met 
od wherein one depends on end 
repetition, with some visual 2555 
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ance, to master certain combinations 
of symbols used for each word studied. 
There is no evidence to indicate that 
the average child retains for very long 
the spelling of words learned in this 
fashion. Moreover, in the time allotted 
for spelling, it is impossible to teach all 
the words a child will need to know if 
he is to engage in only limited written 
communication. Words learned in 
splendid isolation are likely to remain 
in isolation with no relation to words 
of similar sound and construction. We 
are reasonably certain, furthermore, 
that words cannot actually be taught 
in splendid isolation. As stated earlier, 
children should learn early the tech- 
niques which will enable them to pro- 
ceed successfully in making letter- 
Sound associations. 

While the spelldown has some use as 
a playful motivating device and makes 
some contribution as a means of train- 
ing the car in the correct hearing of 
Sounds, its value as an instrument for 
mastery of the written word is doubt- 
ful. Spelling is definitely a writing 
problem. The only reason for learning 
to spell is the necessity for correctly 
transmitting our ideas on paper. And 
We cannot do this without a sure 
knowledge of the selection and the 
Sequential placement of the symbols 
Used to write the sounds uttered. 

What about the integration of spell- 
ing with other subjects? Integration 
in the sense that spelling practice my 
€merge from lessons in social studies, 
literature, and science—is & Vey a 
Sential means of helping to motivate 


the learning, to build meaning, and to 


make practical use of spelling. There is 
hardly any better way to direct a 
child’s attention to the importance of 
proficiency in spelling than that of giv- 
ing attention to, and practice in, ac- 
curacy in all his written work. 

The subject-matter teachers have a 
serious responsibility in the business of 
checking spelling. However, spelling 
also needs to be taught separately in 
definite work sessions. We must not al- 
low spelling to “go by the board” in 
the sense of being casual or incidental; 
for proficiency in spelling is basic to 
success in all subjects where ideas 
must be expressed through writing. 

Some teachers prefer to offer spell- 
ing as a part of the reading program. 
This practice does not seem to be sat- 
isfactory because the child learns to 
read, not by mastering the individual 
syllables in a word, but by combining 
the sense of the context with only as 
many phonic clues—beginning sounds; 
consonant plus vowel sounds; the 
sounds of one or more syllables; and, if 
necessary, the sounds of common pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and endings—as may be 
needed to identify the written form of 
a word with its spoken form and 
meaning. Furthermore, the reading 
process is actually the direct reverse of 
the spelling process. In reading we 
move from the written form of a word, 
to its spoken form, to its meaning. In 
spelling we start with the meaning and 
move to the word in our oral language 
which will express the meaning, and 
thence to the written symbol repre- 
senting that word. Fast readers are 
able to take in several words at a 
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glance. Undoubtedly, the experience 
with the printed forms of words which 
children get in their reading contrib- 
utes to the ease with which they learn 
to spell those particular words. But we 
should not retard the reading develop- 
ment of the child by having him stop, 
for the sake of spelling mastery, to dis- 
sect each word in the reading lesson; 
nor, on the other hand, dare we allow 
the child to develop careless habits of 
spelling because he is acquiring speed 
and understanding in the reading les- 
son. It seems, therefore, that if we are 
to improve children's ability to spell 
accurately, if we are to stress the de- 
velopment of genuine spelling power 
rather than the ability to spell a par- 
ticular list of words, we must set aside 
a definite period of the day devoted 
entirely to the business of translating 
sounds into written symbols. 

This brings us to the question of 
“how many and how soon.” Our first 
job in teaching children to spell is to 
make certain that they can hear the 
sounds of the words they are to spell. 
Auditory training is called for. The 
first words introduced should be those 
which the child needs in his written 
expression. Most of these will be rela- 
tively simple words which can be used 
to illustrate the function of the begin- 
ning consonant sounds (such as ten; 
sit, put) and ending single consonant 
Sounds (such as mam, big, rub). From 
there we might proceed to the intro- 


duction of simple words that employ 
the beginning and/or ending double- 


Poe sounds (such as this, stop, 
plant, bring). By selecting from the 
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child's. spoken vocabulary 
words that begin or end with the same 
sound, and by helping him note that 
we use the same symbol to write this 
sound, we aid the child to arrive in- 
ductively at a generalization about 
translating the sound into a symbol. 
When the written symbols repre- 
senting the consonant sounds have 
been thoroughly mastered, introduce 
the vowel symbols used to write the 
sounds heard in simple words (such as 
can, set, got, wp). When these so-called 
"short-vowel" been 


simple 


symbols have 
mastered in as many simple words as 
are necessary to establish a pattern in- 
ductively, proceed to the study of 
symbols which represent the so-called 
“Jong-vowel” sounds in words (such as 
make, became, mile, go, usc). The m- 
troduction of variant or irregular 
spellings of sounds (such as ai in laid, 
ay in may, and e in weight for the long 
a sound, and ow in own, oa in oak for 
the long o sound) should probably be 
determined by their frequency of oc- 
currence or relative spelling consisten- 
cy. Care must be taken to avoid givin 
the child the impression that s 
“right” or only way to spell specc? 
sounds is the regular spelling. Our a 
fort throughout must be to give him " 
sense of word patterns—a feeling fo 
both the consistencies and the inco?" 
sistencies in the phonetic structure ? 
our language. id- 
It is obvious that phonetic con?! 

erations should not be permitted : 
distort or to throw out of balance t i 
word list used in the teaching of $P* 

ing. Words should be introduce 


e — 
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grade by grade, as nearly as possible in 
the order in which thechild has need for 
them in his writing. In any grade the 
teaching of the relations of sounds and 
letters must grow out of the word list 
for that grade. Only those principles 
which we know the child can immedi- 
ately put into practice in his written 
work in other school subjects should 
be taught and only as many principles 
m any particular grade as he can rea- 
sonably be expected to assimilate 
without confusion. Principles rather 
than individual words should be em- 
phasized, since children will undoubt- 
edly learn most of the rare spelling 
variants by observation and experi- 
ence far better than by direct teach- 
Ing. Materials so graded would pre- 
Sent, in the early years of instruction, 
Primarily words with a high degree of 
Spelling consistency so as to develop 
n the child an accurate response to 
those speech sounds which have the 
Sreatest spelling reliability. If the 
child is taught, beginning with the 
Simplest of sound-symbol patterns, to 
relate sound and written symbol, he 
Will soon be able to arrive inductively 


At the spelling of most words that he 


can pronounce. This ability to transfer 
om one word to another the knowl- 
icri phonic patterns which are sim- 
Tis what we call “spelling power." 
S © achievement of a measure of 
m: power should be the aim of 
di Pupil; memory feats should be 
ned to those words or syllables 

At belong in no phonic group. 


SUMMARY 


The problem of teaching children to 
spell becomes, therefore, a question of 
adopting certain procedures based 
upon the assumption that the child 
has already acquired a large speaking 
vocabulary and an adequate reading 
vocabulary. In summary, the follow- 
ing procedures have been suggested. 

1. Some time must be set aside dur- 
ing the school day for a concentrated 
attack on the business of learning to 
translate sounds into written symbols. 

2. Spelling must be integrated with 
other subjects in the curriculum in or- 
der that there may be an emphasis on 
meaning and correct usage, and a 
practical application of the proficiency 
acquired during the regular spelling 
period. 

3. There are definite groups of words 
and syllables in the English language 
which belong in certain phonic cate- 
gories. The child should learn such 
group patterns inductively. He should 
eventually develop a sense of the 
probable letter or letters to be used to 
represent the speech sounds as they 
occur in words belonging to such 
group patterns. 

4. The beginner must proceed slow- 
ly from the simple phonic pattern used 
to write simple words to those groups 
of words which are complex in phonic 
structure. 

5. The relatively few English words 
or parts of words which follow a rarely 
occurring phonic pattern (the irregu- 
lars) must be individually memorized. 


MEASURING THE MAP-READING ABILITY 
OF SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN 


LOUISE DURKEE WAGNER 


Elmwood School, Syracuse, New York 


OW CAN I TELL which way a river 

flows?” “How can I tell the im- 
portant seaports?” “How do you find 
latitude on a map?” “Which way is 
north?” Hearing such questions over 
and over again from boys and girls in 
Grade VI, the writer became inter- 
ested in making a survey of the map- 
reading ability of children. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The plan was to use a standardized 
test to measure the map-reading abil- 
ity of sixth-grade children, but in- 
vestigation of available tests led to 
the conclusion that no test suitable 
for the purpose had been published. 
It was necessary, therefore, to con- 
Struct a test that would meet the ob- 
jectives of this survey. The first step 
was to compile a list of map-reading 
skills that are taught in the elemen- 
tary schools. After careful study of the 
literature and scrutiny of numerous 
geography workbooks and teacher-aid 
Suggestions, the following list of skills 
and of knowledge involved in the de- 


velopment of the skills was made 
up. 


MAp-READING SKILLS AND 
KNowLEDGE TESTED 


A. Ability to read a key or legend to find: 
- Chief seaports 
- Capital of country 
- Capital of state 
. Capital of state and also chief seaport 
a) A dot is used for city; the dot and 
not the name gives the exact 
location. 
5. Navigable rivers 
6. Mountainous areas 
7. Plateaus 
8. Lowland areas 
9. Swamps 
10. Products raised 
11. Railroads 
12. Scale of miles . 
a) To tell the distance two cities 21€ 
from each other 
b) To name another city so many 
miles away from a given city 
13. Rainfall and population d 
a) To be able to read a key T 
interpret the information on ral? 


fall maps and population maps 
14. Minerals 


wn 


B. Ability to use knowledge of the globe "i 
recognizing distortions in areas 4” 
shapes shown on flat maps. iag 

1. Ability to read distance and gues 
tion on a globe ith 
2. Ability to detect, by comparison W! 
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a globe, distortions in a Mercator 
projection 

3. Ability to detect, by comparison with 
a globe, general kinds of distortions 
in a polar equal-area projection 

4. Ability to detect, by comparison 
with a globe, general kinds of distor- 
tion in any given map projection 

C. General skills 


1. Longitude and latitude on all types 
of projections previously mentioned 
a) To give the longitude and latitude 
of a city 

b) To tell name of city from a given 
longitude and latitude 

c) To give longitude and latitude of 
places on sections of maps 
- Information about rivers 
a) To recognize a delta, junction, 
and tributary 

b) To tell the direction in which river 
flows 

c) To tell the location of a city in 
relation to a river 

d) To recognize the source and 
mouth of a river 

3. Zones 

a) To tell in what zone a continent 
lies 

b) To tell the general climate be- 
cause of the zone in which the 
continent lies 

c) To recognize the location of the 
tropics 

d) To name the geographical circles 

4. Coast line 

a) To recognize irregular and regu- 
lar coast lines 

b) To recognize a protected harbor 
from one that is not protected 

c) To find a city located on a sea- 
coast 
- Continents 
a) To recognize the six continents 
by their shapes 

b) To give the name and the loca- 
tion of the three largest oceans 
Surrounding these continents 


N 
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c) To select largest states by study- 
ing boundary lines on continents 
d) To select a city located on a 


peninsula 

e) To recognize a lake within a 
continent 

f) To select a city that is a railroad 
center 


6. Directions 

a) To give directions on a globe 

b) To give directions on a make- 
believe road map 

c) To give directions on a Mercator 
projection and on a polar map, on 
both world maps and sections of 
maps 

d) To use meridians and parallels as 
directional lines on globes and 
maps 

e) To follow directions on a map on 
long and complicated journeys 

f) To read directions from simple 
maps of areas not known 


Search among textbook and work- 
book maps used by children, as well as 
inexpensive desk-size maps, failed to 
reveal any that met the requirements 
of this study. Consequently, it was 
necessary to construct maps that 
would provide opportunity to test the 
skills. These skills were tested in three 
parts so that it was not necessary to 
give the test at one sitting. The tests 
were administered in Syracuse in 
schools which included children from 
all segments of the population. Nearly 
all socioeconomic levels were repre- 
sented, so that the children’s back- 
grounds would not interfere with 
interpretation of the results. 

There was no varying degree of 
difficulty from one part of the test to 
another. However, within each part, 
questions ranged from easy to difficult. 
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According to an item analysis for 
Test 1, fifty-four items out of fifty- 
nine fell within the range of useful 
discrimination and difficulty. One 
item was low in discriminating value. 
According to the item analysis on Test 
2, forty-eight out of fifty-seven items 
fell within the range of useful dis- 
crimination and difficulty. Seven 
items were low or negative in dis- 
criminating value. On Test 3, thirty- 
three out of thirty-four items fell 
within the range of useful discrimina- 
tion and difficulty. No items were 
either too low or negative in discrimi- 
nating value. The validity of the test 
was considered satisfactory by Robert 
C. Pace, of the Division of Tests and 
Measurements at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

RESULTS OF STUDY 


Table 1 indicates the per cent of 
Correct answers of sixth-grade chil- 
dren on items dealing with specific 
map skills. These per cents are based 
on one hundred papers, No study of 
map-reading ability was available by 
which to establish norms for each skill. 
The only means of judging whether a 
per cent for a particular skill was high 
or low was the examiner's own ex- 
perience and knowledge and the in- 
lormation found in her review of the 
literature, 

Ability to read key or legend.—Abil- 
ity to apply the information given in 
the map legend is essential to the 
Proper understanding of maps. The 
symbols used in a legend are so varied 
that it is not possible to test pupils’ 
knowledge of all of them. The test 


described here included the symbols 
used most frequently by sixth-grade 
children. 

The fact that 62 per cent of the 
answers involving the use of the scale 
of miles were correct indicated a cer- 
tain degree of familiarity with the 
scale and its purpose but also showed 
an inability to use it with accuracy. 
It was noted by the examiners that al- 
most all the pupils obtained their 
answers through inspection with the 
eye alone; that few used their fingers, 
pencil, or the system of laying off the 
scale on a piece of paper and applying 
it to the map. With increased prac- 
tice and meaningful application of the 
accurate use of the scale throughout 
the school year, children should be 
able to employ this skill effectively. 

Shading or dotting is often used Nie 
population, rainfall, and vegetation 
maps found in textbooks, atlases; 
newspapers, and magazines. One ques- 
tion on the test involved an arca with 
no dots, with a key reading that 2 
single dot represented 10,000 people- 
Only 45 per cent of the children were 
able to answer the question correctly à 
This result reveals either that chil- 
dren have not been thoroughly taught 
the meaning of a white area on map 
of this type or that more attention has 
been given to the heavily shaded or 
dotted areas and not enough directe 
study to the sparsely populated areas: 

The results on the test of the map 
symbols that are taught in earlier 
grades revealed that sixth-grade chil- 
dren have a good command of the! 
use. On maps that depicted only a 
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TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF CORRECT ANSWERS OF 100 SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS 
ON TEST ITEMS DEALING WITH SPECIFIC MAP SKILLS 


Per CEN Per CENT OF 
Correct / Correct ANSWERS 
Ski. KNOWLEDGE Median SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE Median 
on Group TESTED on Group 
On Jod of Items 
ms of Items Single 
Single | Testing gle | Testing 
Items “nig Items i 
Same Same 
Skill Skill 
A. P ceding key or legend to e ee general skills—con- 
Ind: tinued: 
Chief seaports 52 Recognizing junction of 
Epiat of country. .... 83 rivers... ] a OCC 
apital of state and sea- Rerogniane E in di 
DOR PE eres vivam 46 which continents lie...|........ 3 
Navigable river " 65 Telling general climate of a 
irection in which river zone. : 77 
g lows. . rs 49 Recognizing location ofi & 
Inteaus, mountains, and » " tropics. een os s af REUS 
D lowland areas.........|......-. 70 HS meaning of wor T 
Jesert areas 89 r arid”.......- itv S3  Loassseer 
Miembs €— i) A eem Nau geographical cir- is 
Inerals, , 7 CUED t,x: arira saiia cy | fess ioco 
roducts.... O9. ^ eee Recognizing regular and 
Railroads. 28 lo : irregular coast lines....J........ 68 
S Pulation rele aliti T 64 eo a protected " 
cale ile: 62 arbor... iere S9 Je 
indi E AA Ate 73 Recognizing the conti- 
B iiia A nents by their shapes.. qu 67 
+ Usi i ing the 
Ring knowledge o globe: uc es " 
ading di " ee [ef dti 
pectin M 84 Wecognisiug boundary é 
etecting distortion in a lines of states.........| 66 |........ 
Sp p i located o 
etec acme projection, |.» - oe oe 
pola "ng distortion s Selecting a city located on 
ti ar equal-area projec-| " aigeacdant 175 . 
on. 7 TO EE ME TE 
seien c EN [a i ntinent on a 
€tecting general kinds of Naming 2..con B i 
Istorti, $ make-believe map. . 
jection SRB: IDADI pro; 69 Locating lakes. ......... 97 
tn... EN Locating railroad center. . 79 
* Usi ; ivi directions on a 
gine Gerren al skills; wet on road map]........ 68 
ude longitude and af Giving directions on a 
a city or a E a 
Tépown area........... p [eirs palhe equal-area projec: " 
rom a gine of a. aly Using meridians and par- 
and latitude. lbngitude 60: ETE. allels as directional lines m 
ivi Le eters e on a globe.. ......- — —— 57 
ude Pry ie andilati Following directions on à| 
tional places on sec: map on long and com- 
T area, maps of unknown 47 plicated journey... s 62 
*ling location 5f 5 c: — ceret Giving directions on par- 
: cation of t Á d 
res relation to a rivets x us 54 tial Las globular pro - 
Cognizing tri jest] — jected......-: ee nees 
rivers.. S tributaries to o E M Giving general directions). ....... 58 
Pi eae ore eee E 
RecoEnizing delta of river) 61. |. 
moning source and 
9uthofriver ses] 6L Joe 
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few items and symbols, pupils were 
able to study the information given 
with excellent results. 

A symbol is of no value to a child 
unless its meaning is clear in his mind. 
A teacher should ascertain the ability 
of his class to use the symbols taught 
in previous grades and should provide 
meaningful remedial instruction for 
any weaknesses that are discovered. 
There should be frequent comparisons 
between pictures of the geographical 
feature, or the true-life Scene, and its 
symbol on the map. 

Using knowledge of the globe to 
recognize distortions in flat maps — 
The results on tests of ability to 
recognize distortions in map projec- 
tions readily showed that children 
have greater knowledge about the 
globe than about maps of any other 
type. The Study of the globe is 
Started in the early elementary-school 
grades, and continuous reference to it 
is made through the later grades. 
Recent emphasis on global geography 
has shown teachers the need of an 
awareness of the functions of a globe 
as an instructional tog]. Although 
children are not introduced to the 
€xact meaning of map projections and 
distortions until they reach Grade 
VI, the test results indicated that 
pum possess a good knowledge of 

Skill in comparison with its diff- 
culty, 

Finding latitude and longitude — 
Since locating given points on a map 
according to their latitude an 


tude is a new skill for sixth 
dren, th 


d longi- 


-grade chi]. 
* per cents indicate the pu- 
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pils’ basic knowledge of this skill. 
However, an investigation of the 
answers to separate test questions 
concerning longitude and latitude re- 
vealed a general weakness in using 
this skill accurately. Furthermore, the 
majority of the children were able to 
give the degrees of latitude and of 
longitude but were not able to tell 
with accuracy whether the place was 
north or south latitude or cast and 
west longitude. 

The writer believes that pupils have 
not been given a thorough under- 
standing of the location of zero de- 
grees latitude and longitude or the 
direction in which map-makers num- 
ber parallels and meridians. W ith 
meaningful teaching and use of this 
skill, children will be able to tell 
readily whether a place is east or west 
longitude or north or south latitude 
by the direction in which the degrees 
increase. Then with constant reference 
to latitude and longitude of areas be- 
ing studied throughout the year, this 
skill will have continued value. Co” 
crete examples could be cited to shoW 
the value of accuracy, for examples 
the results of inaccuracy to a ship ° 
airplane at sea, á 

Reading directions. —Four to twelve 
questions tested skills in which de 
grade children apply geograph! 
directions. In general, the pupils is 
well with questions concerning dite 
tions on a map if north was cem 
the top of the map, east to the ri? ^ 
south toward the bottom, and pm 
to the left. According to test results : 
Sixth-grade children recognize t 
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cardinal points if a known area is con- 
cerned. 

However, results depend somewhat 
on the way the question is asked. Sup- 
pose that Point X is directly south of 
s ps Ji the question is asked, 

Vhat point is directly south of Y 2" 
the majority of pupils give the right 
answer. If the question is, *What is 
the direction from Y to X?" the pu- 
pils cannot give this information ac- 
curately, Many will give the reverse 
of the true direction, even though they 
know perfectly well which way north, 
sie south, and west are on the map. 
The main reason for this confusion 
Seems to be that throughout the 
Srades children have had more ex- 
Perience in giving directions from the 
first type of question than from the 
latter, 

On Maps or partial maps where 
meridians do not run vertically or on 
Polar equal-area projected maps, the 
hs, d to state directions correctly is 

^ceptionally weak. Questions based 
9n this type of map brought the 
Poorest responses of all the questions. 
he median per cent of correct re- 
Sponses on the group of items based 
ius map showing the North Pole at 
Center was only 42. To most chil- 
um North is always “up.” They do 
Understand that, in a map with 
LI orth Pole at the center, north is 
mist; the center of the map and 
fr 1$ outward in any direction 

9m the center. 
With i present interest in aviation, 
Pole, i to both North and South 
» as caused frequent printing 1n 
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newspapers of maps of regions about 
the poles and maps of world air 
routes. It seems necessary, therefore, 
that pupils should acquire some facil- 
ity in reading directions on such maps. 

In the case of the group of questions 
based on a map on which meridians 
were curved lines, the median per cent 
of correct responses was 57. The 
examiner feels that this weakness is 
caused by lack of practice in giving 
directions on a globe and by the con- 
stant use of only Mercator projected 


maps. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


One great weakness revealed by 
this study is that children do not have 
enough accurate knowledge in map- 
reading skills. The test showed a high 
per cent of achievement on the skills 
which are taught in early elementary- 
school grades and are also used and 
referred to throughout the later 
grades. Habitual practice with map 
skills evidently increases the ability 
to read and utilize maps efliciently. 

Such skills as using a key to read 
the scale of miles, giving geographic 
directions on maps of various projec- 
tions, giving longitude and latitude, 
using meridians and parallels to tell 
directions—all taught in the later 
grades—received comparatively low 
per cents of correct answers. This fact 
does not prove that these skills have 
not been well taught. The examiner is 
inclined to believe that these skills 
may have been taught adequately but 
that, when a teacher was carrying on a 
unit concerning a certain country, 
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map skills were forgotten. The fact 
that the retention span of some chil- 
dren is longer than that of others 
would also affect the results. More- 
over, children are not asked to give 
the longitude and latitude of a city or 
region and to compare the customs, 
types of homes, and occupations of 
the inhabitants with those of a city or 
region in the same latitude. 

The per cents of correct responses 
to a single item ranged from 97 to 9. 
These figures disclose a wide range in 
the ability of sixth-grade children to 
read maps. The average per cent of 
correct responses on the entire test for 
sixth-grade children in Syracuse was 


64. Finding no reports of similar 
studies in other cities, the examiner 
had no standards for comparison of 
this average. However, she feels that 
the per cent attained here is a good 
score for sixth-grade children since 
many of the skills measured by the 
test are not introduced until the 
sixth-grade level and the study shows 
that the skills taught in lower grades 
received higher per cents of correct 
responses. Apparently, these skills be- 
come more useful and meaningful to 
children as they progress. Undoubted- 
ly, increased attention to new map 
Skills met in the later grades will 
show equally good results. 


n- 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD WAR AS EXPRESSED BY 
AMISH AND NON-AMISH CHILDREN: 
A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 


T. L. ENGLE 


Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 


[282 World War 1, in the fall of 
1943, the writer made a study of 
the attitudes toward war of 294 sev- 
enth-and eighth-grade children attend- 
ing 14 rural and small-town schools in 
northeastern Indiana.! Of these chil- 
dren, 134 were members of the Amish 
religious sect. Members of this sect 
are, by faith, conscientious objectors 
to war. Attitudes were measured by 
asking the children to check state- 
Ments on the Peterson Attitude to- 
ward War scale? It was found that 
non-Amish children were more favor- 
P toward war than were Amish chil- 
ren, the difference being statistically 
Significant for boys. A similar study 
' T. L. Engle, ‘‘Attitudes toward War as Ex- 
ied by Amish and non-Amish Children," 
mM of Educational Psychology, XXXV 
Pril, 1944), 211-19. 
ie Ruth C, Peterson, Scales for the Measure- 
Nine of Social Attitudes: No. 34, Attitude to- 
ur: War, Form A. Edited by Louis Leon 
eps] Chicago: University of Chicago 
Was a order to make this comparative study, it 
weud to administer the same scale that 
ut n in the previous study. The scale is now 
ia. print, but the University of Chicago 
Branted permission for the writer to Te- 


TOduc, 
ee : À : 
Search nough copies for use in the present re 


* 


was made in April, 1952, in order to 
compare the attitudes of children in 
times of “peace” with the attitudes of 
children in times of war. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


It would have been interesting to 
administer the Attitude toward War 
scale to the present young adults who 
were seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
in the previous study. However, as 
this procedure was not feasible, an at- 
tempt was made to secure as subjects 
children. now attending the same 
schools used in the previous study. 
This was possible in some cases, but in 
others there had been a change in 
teachers and the co-operation of the 
new teacher was not obtained. Con- 
tact was made with some additional 
but similar rural and smalltown 
schools, and the co-operation of the 
teachers secured. 

In the present study the attitudes of 
443 seventh- and eighth-grade chil- 
dren were measured. Of this number, 
150 belonged to the Amish sect and 
293 were non-Amish. Of the Amish 
children, 71 were boys and 79 were 
girls. Of the non-Amish children, 163 
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were boys and 130 were girls. The 
children were attending 15 schools. 
The scales were administered by the 
teachers in their regular classrooms. 
The Attitude toward War scale was 
not developed for use with children. 
Teachers were instructed that a dic- 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION BY SEX AND BY RELIGIOUS 
SECT OF SCORES ON ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WAR SCALE ADMINISTERED IN 1952 AND 
1943 


Dir- 
Mean Score 
FER- Sic- 
Sex AND DATE — | ENCE | NiFI- 
IN CANCE 


^ Non- | Mean | Ratio 
Amish Amish | Scores 
Boys 
Dry — 4.11 | 3.97 | 0.14 | 0.88 
DES stein Ho er 3.83 | 4.30 | 0.47 | 2.74 
Difference. . ... 0:28 10588 [is] onmia 
Significance ra- 
LU oe aisi 1.55. | 2.20 


tio 


DR TENTE LEO N EAA PER MI 
Both: 
OSB vs eceiesscnrs 4.14 | 4.28 | 0.14 | 1.17 
TOUS ener 3.87 | 4.18 | 0.31 | 2.44 
Difference. .... 0.27 | 0.10 |.. 
Significance ra-|— | JP 
FIOR cerne oe g 1.93 | 0.91 


tionary definition of a word could be 
read in case a child did not know the 
meaning of a word but that the word- 
ing of the scale could not be changed 
m any case, Also 
Structed to imp 
the facts thai 


, teachers were in. 


ress upon the children 
ots that the scale was not an 
examination, that there were no right 
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and wrong answers, and that school 
marks would in no way be based on 
their answers. Teachers were per- 
mitted to tell the children that a 
teacher in a university was interested 
in how seventh- and eighth-grade boys 
and girls felt about war and that their 
papers would be sent to him. Pupils 
were urged to check the statements 
promptly and to hand in their papers 
as soon as completed. There was to be 
no exchange of ideas before the papers 
were handed in. 

For those not familiar with the 
measuring instrument, it should be 
said that the scale consists of twenty 
statements. The subject is instructed 
to put a check mark in front of each 
statement with which he agrees, to put 
a cross in front of each statement with 
which he disagrees, and to place 4 
question mark in front of a statement 
in case he cannot decide. The scoring 
is so done that the lower the score, the 


more unfavorable toward war is the 
attitude. 


SCORES ON THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


Comparative data for Amish and 
non-Amish children are presented ” 
Table 1. Two mean scores are given ™ 
each case: the score in the present 
study and the mean score for the co?" 
parable group as obtained eight 2? 
one-half years ago, during World We 
Tf. 

In connection with the present 
study, it is of interest to note that AT 
ish boys are more favorable towa” 
war than are non-Amish boys, 9^ 
though the difference is not statistic? 
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ly significant. In the previous study 
non-Amish boys were more favorable 
toward war than were Amish boys, 
and the significance ratio was 2.74. 

GM the present time non-Amish 
girls are slightly more favorable to- 
ward war than are Amish girls, but the 
difference is not significant. In the 
previous study, also, non-Amish girls 
were slightly more favorable toward 
war than were Amish girls, but the 
Significance ratio at that time was 
only 0.64. 

At the present time the total non- 
Amish children are somewhat more 
favorable toward war than are the 
total Amish children, but the differ- 
ence is not significant. In the previous 
study the significance ratio for the dif- 
ference between total non-Amish and 
total Amish was 2.44. 

In the previous study non-Amish 
boys (mean score 4.30) were more 
favorable toward war than were non- 
Amish girls (4.04). The significance 
Tatio was 1.49, At present non-Amish 
girls (4.23) are more favorable toward 
War than are non-Amish boys (3.97). 

he significance ratio is 1.86. 

In the previous study Amish girls 
(3.92) were slightly more favorable 
toward war than were Amish boys 
Lie but the significance ratio was 
Pn 0.50. At present, Amish girls are 
aepo Hl more favorable toward 
hifica an are Amish boys, but the sig- 

T nce ratio is only 0.24. 
ipi inte between the a 
OY der imm RAN Fue n 
ratio helig ie " not signihcant, P 

.99, but present scores do 
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suggest a more favorable attitude to- 
ward war. The ratio for the difference 
between present (3.97) and previous 
(4.30) mean scores for non-Amish 
boys is 2.20, and it suggests a less 
favorable attitude toward war. 

The difference between present 
(4.16) and previous (3.92) mean scores 
for Amish girls is not significant, the 
ratio being 1.14. The ratio for the dif- 
ference between present (4.23) and 
previous (4.04) mean scores for non- 
Amish girls is 1.12. Although neither 
of these differences for girls is sta- 
tistically significant, they do suggest a 
more favorable attitude toward war at 
the present time. 

The mean score for total Amish 
children at the present time (4.14) 
suggests a more favorable attitude 
than the mean score for total Amish 
children in the previous study (3.87). 
The significance ratio is 1.93. How- 
ever, this difference is greater than the 
difference between total non-Amish 
children at the present time (4.28) and 
total non-Amish children in the previ- 
ous study (4.18), that significance 
ratio being only 0.91. 

As in the previous study, all present 
mean scores fall within the classifica- 
tion “Moderately opposed to war,” as 
that classification was determined for 
adults during the period between 
World War I and World War II. 


STATEMENTS DIFFERENTIATING 
AMISH AND NON-AMISH 
CHILDREN 


In addition to the comparison of 
scores indicated above, a detailed 
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study was made of responses to the 
various statements on the scale. 

It was found that, for four state- 
ments, differences in responses of total 
Amish and total non-Amish children 


were of statistical significance. Table 2 
shows that the statement, “I never 
think about war, and it doesn't inter- 
est me," was agreed to by 34.7 per cent 
of the Amish children but by only 14.7 


TABLE 2 


STATEMENTS DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN AMISH AND NON-AMISH CHILDREN 
ON ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR SCALE ADMINISTERED IN 1952 AND 1943 


Per CENT AGREEING | 
| SIGNIFICANCE 
STATEMENT SS E, DIFFERENCE Ratio 
Amish Non-Amish 
Inever think about war, and it doesn’t interest 
me: 
1952—Boys and girls................., 34.7 14.7 20.0 4.55 
1943—Boys and girls... 28.4 18.1 10.3 2.07 
GC Cag eee ene ANE an di cu 6.3 EVE Ai washers dena ta Oke 
Significance ratio.. |... 00000 1.15 DO lise eaae nita haine 
Under some conditions, war is necessary tol 
maintain justice: 
1952—Boys and girls... 57.3 72.0 14.7 3.06 
1943—Boys and girls... 53.7 71.4 17.7 3.16 
Difference................, 3.6 GG, pian sem oben aus 
Significance ratio. ........... o 0.61 QUA farce ney ga EEE Ea 
It is good judgment to sacrifice certain rights in 
order to prevent war: 
1952—Boys and girls... 82.0 70.3 11.2 2.85 
1943— Boys and girls... 79.9 85.0 5.1 ps 
Dillecenieé, iis ea eese e ecce 2.1 EAT doeaessseenm cet? 
Significance ratio. |... 0.48 SUM. does ces seis 
The desirable results of war have not received 
the attention they deserve: 
1952—Boys and girls.. o.. 40.7 53.9 13.2 2.83 
1943—Boys and girls... 38.1 35.0 3.1 0.54 
Difference. 
tes Did Eig 2.6 TSO. | usse iva lp catt 
Significance ratio. ;. 11127777777 0.46 8:94 l|. ecenezli aa c$h rmn t 
War brings out the best qualities in men: 
eS gitian rieo ie eus 16.7 0.35 
1943— : En : 15.4 1.3 
943—Boys and girls 24.6 44.4 19.8 3.60 
Difference 
"tere Seek Te eee 7.9 SEE nt Cee cee 
Mnileance TAL, eieae an iren 1.61 GSO! [Lesser emn cea ci 
Alvgough war is terrible, it has some value: 
| SRO SHENG girls een rate cue 00 
Ce ELS assess Eeer ts 51.4 61.4 10.0 2. 
ko 6o MN 515 68.3 16.8 2.95 
Difference | : 0.1 
ignificas SI. Taisa ntes Sap oy a : 6.9 
url MM i 0.02 1.47 
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per cent of the non-Amish children 
and that the significance ratio is 4.55. 
It is of interest to note that Amish 
people wear a distinctive garb, do not 
have radios in their homes, do not own 
automobiles, do not attend motion- 
Picture theaters, and in other ways 
lead a life which is somewhat out of 
touch with the lives of their non-Àm- 
ish neighbors. The other statements 
that produced significant differences 
were: 

Under some conditions, war is necessary to 
maintain justice. (The responses to this 
Statement also differentiated between 
Amish and non-Amish children in the pre- 
Vious study.) 

lt 55 good judgment to sacrifice certain rights 

The rera prevent war. 

Per ad results of war have not re- 
attention they deserve. 


uerit eri two statements which 
tota] k significant differences between 
ren i mish and total non-Amish chil- 
did n ri previous study but which 
Aest E do so in the 1952 study. The 
brin of these statements is “W ar 
4,88 out the best qualities in men. 
- uis show a significant change in 
E sans of the non-Amish chil- 
State at the later date. The second 
i, ent is “Although war is terrible, 
oe value.” Again, fewer non- 
With nea were inclined to agree 
Numbe is statement in 1952 than the 
r who agreed in 1943. 


s 
TATEMENTS DIFFERENTIATING 
A BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 
t : 
tig, Present, one statement differen- 


Hi n. 
(both Significantly between total boys 
Amish and non-Amish) and 
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total girls. “There is no conceivable 
justification for war" was agreed to by 
55.6 per cent of the boys and by only 
41.1 per cent of the girls, the signif- 
icance ratio for the difference being 
3.09. 

In the previous study the statement 
which showed the greatest difference 
of response, although not significant, 
between total boys (39.2 per cent) and 
total girls (30.9 per cent) was “War 
brings out the best qualities in men.” 
At present, only 19.2 per cent of the 
total boys and 12.0 per cent of the 
total girls agree with this statement. 
The significance ratio for the differ- 
ence between present total boys and 
previous total boys is 4.26. The cor- 
responding ratio for girls is 4.11. 


STATEMENTS AGREED TO BY HIGH- 
EST AND LOWEST PER CENTS 
OF CHILDREN 


The per cents of Amish and of non- 
Amish children agreeing with each of 
the twenty statements on the scale 
were computed. Only those statements 
agreed to by 75 per cent or more of 
either or both groups at the present 
time or those agreed to by 25 per cent 
or fewer of either or both groups in 
1952 will be mentioned here. 

Table 3 shows that the following 


statements were agreed to by 75 per 


cent or more of the children both in 


1952 and in 1943: 


International disputes should be settled 


without war. 
War is a ghastly mess- — 
It is good judgment to sacrifice certain rights 


in order to prevent war. 
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War has some benefits, but it's a big price to 
pay for them. 


'Table 3 shows that five statements 
were agreed to by 25 per cent or fewer 
of either group in 1952 and 1943: 


War is glorious. 
There can be no progress without war. 


War is the only way to right tremendous 
wrongs. 


Inever think about war, and it doesn't inter- 
est me. 


War brings out the best qualities in men. 


These five statements are the same 
ones which were agreed to by 25 per 
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cent or less of either or both groups in 
the previous study. None of the dif- 
ferences between the present and the 
previous studies was of significance, 
except the statement, “War brings out 
the best qualities in men," which has 
been discussed earlier. 

There were two statements which 
were agreed to by 75 per cent or more 
of one or the other group in the pre- 
vious study but which are not so clas- 
sified at present. These are: 


The evils of war are greater than any pos- 
sible benefits. 


TABLE 3 


STATEMENTS AGREED TO BY 
OR FEWER OF AMISH OR OF NON- 


75 PER CENT OR MORE OR BY 25 PER CENT 
AMISH CHILDREN ON ATTITUDE 


TOWARD WAR SCALE ADMINISTERED IN 1952 AND 1943 


STATEMENT 


Agreed to b 
International dis; 
War is a ghastly mess 
It is good judgment to 

to prevent war 
War has some be 
for them 


Agreed to by fewer tha: 
War is glorious... .. 
here can be no progress 
War is the only way to ri 

I never think about war, 
War brings out the best 


Y 75 per cent or more in 1952 and 1943: 
putes should be settled without war 


n 25 per cent in 1952 and 1943: 


ght tremendous wrongs.... 


AMISH NoN-AMISH 
Per Cent Agreeing 
in 1952 
90.7 92.2 
Cigar gae se 90.0 89.8 
Wido Deu ud 82.0 70.3 
PA 74.0 83.3 
1.3 L1 
11.3 8.9 
12.0 13.0 
terest me..| 34.7 14.7 
brennan bes 16.7 15.4 


Per Cent Agreeing 


in 1943 
Agreed to by 75 per cent or More j PT 
j 1943; 
"The evils of war are greater th a di 
Baler, r „an any possible benefits| 76.1 74.5 
go ^Y" Raus si : et A gains 63.3 75.0 


1953) 


Pacifists have the right attitude, but some 
pacifists go too far. 


The differences between present 
and previous per cents are not sta- 
tistically significant. 


SUMMARY 


During World War I the attitudes 
toward war of seventh- and eighth- 
grade children were measured. Some 
of the children belonged to the Amish 
religious sect, the members of which 
are conscientous objectors to war. Us- 
ing similar groups of subjects, atti- 
tudes toward war were measured 
again in the spring of 1952. 

Apparently, the propaganda con- 
cerning “police action” in Korea, the 
need for developing atomic weapons, 
the need for a large military force, and 
the like has resulted in giving children 
at least as favorable an attitude to- 
ward war in this time of “peace” as 
they had in time of war. Today, the 
differences in attitudes of Amish and 
non-Amish children are less marked 
than they were eight and a half years 
ago. Although differences are not sta- 
tistically significant, all groups except 
non-Amish boys now show a some- 
m. more favorable attitude toward 
inf than they did in the previous 

y. There is a tendency for girls to 
jue more favorable toward 
Store an are boys. However, all mean 
«COr6S still fall within the classification 

oderately opposed to war.” 
a mean scores do not differ- 
is € between the attitudes of Am- 

and non-Amish children, a study of 
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responses to each of the statements on 
the attitude scale indicated some dif- 
ferences. Amish children are more 
likely to refuse to face the problems of 
war, as is indicated by the fact that a 
third of them say they never think 
about war and that it does not interest 
them, Both during and since the war 
they have been less inclined to believe 
that under some conditions war is 
necessary to maintain justice. They 
are somewhat less likely to think of 
war as having desirable results, and 
they are more inclined to believe that 
it is good judgment to sacrifice certain 
rights in order to prevent war. 

One of the most interesting differ- 
ences between the wartime and 
“peacetime” attitudes is the fact that 
today these children are much less in- 
clined than they previously were to 
think that war brings out the best 
qualities in men. At the present time, 
boys are somewhat more likely than 
girls to believe that there is no con- 
ceivable justification for war. 

Both during war and “peace,” chil- 
dren have indicated that they believe 
international disputes should be set- 
tled without war and that it is good 
judgment to sacrifice certain rights in 
order to prevent war. They have 
thought that, whatever the benefits of 
war, it is a big price to pay for them 
and that war is à ghastly mess. They 
believe that progress can be made 
without war and that there are other 
ways than war to right tremendous 
wrongs. During neither war nor 
“peace” have children believed that 
war is glorious. 
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ous BIBLIOGRAPHY covers the pe- 


riod from December 1, 1951, to 


December 1, 1952. The following 
classes of books and articles have been 
excluded: (1) foreign-language publi- 
cations, (2) textbooks and reviews, 
and (3) popular articles containing 
little new material. 
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TECHNICAL REFERENCES 


ABERLE, DAviD F., and NAEGELE, 
Kaspar D. **Middle-Class Fathers’ Oc- 
cupational Role and Attitudes toward 
Children," American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XXII (April, 1952), 366-78. 
"Twenty middle-class fathers, well educated 
and successful, were interviewed concern- 
ing their children, who ranged in age from 
infancy to thirteen years. Sons were ex- 
pected to attend college and to obtain occu- 
pations equal to, or above, the present oc- 
cupations of their fathers. The fathers 
wished their sons to develop such traits as 
masculinity, competitiveness, dependabil- 
ity, and stability, which they believed to be 
necessary for their sons’ success as adults. 
The fathers were neither educationally nor 
occupationally ambitious for daughters and 
Were vague about the traits needed for suc- 
cessful womanhood, but they deplored 
what they considered to be masculine be- 


havior in girls. 
Ames, Louise Bates. “The Sense of 
Self of Nursery School Children as 


Manifested by Their Verbal Behavior,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
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88. 


89. 


Genetic Psychology, LXXXI (Decem 
ber, 1952), 192-232. 


Verbal behavior judged to be indicative of 
a developing sense of self was recorded by 2 
trained observer for 150 children, eightee? 
months to four years of age. Emerging : 
velopmental stages are described, with ue 
lustrations from the observational records: 


AMES, Lovisr BATES; LEARNED; Je 
NET; METEAUX, Rutu W.; and 9 
ER, Ricuarp N. Child Rorschach pA 
Sponses: Developmental Trends pe 
Two lo Ten Years, New York: Pau 
Hoeber, Inc., 1952. Pp. 310. m 
Classifies the Rorschach responses of zen 
children of superior intelligence and Spe 
economic status and compares them W 
the Gesell developmental schedules. 


;gro, RITA 
ANASTASI, ANNE, and D’ANGELO) 


thi e 
Y. “A Comparison of Negro and W s 
Preschool Children in Language wes" 
velopment and Goodenough Dra git 
Man IQ,” Pedagogical Seminary “x1 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, La 
(December, 1952), 147-65. aren 
One hundred Negro and white on dey? 
within six months of their fifth birt wert 
were the subjects of this study. A ood 
from mixed and unmixed neighbor" 
with respect to racial composition: " m 
were of lower socioeconomic status: n 
ification of the McCarthy technid ^ o. 
used as the measure of language a M 
ment, and the Goodenough Draw pert 
test was also given to each ch!* ence 0? 
were no racial differences in intellig® ed P 
the Goodenough test, but girls exe? 


90. 


91. 


92, 
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all comparisons by a slight amount. Insig- 
nificant differences in language develop- 
ment favored the white children, with 
white girls superior to white boys, but 
Negro boys superior to Negro girl 
sex reversal was most marked in the groups 
from mixed neighborhoods. 


BELL, Jous ELDERKIN. “Perceptual 
Development and the Drawings of 
Children,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XNII (April, 1952), 386-93. 
The drawing of young children not only is 
indicative of perceptual development but 
encourages it. The child masters hand and 
mouth co-ordinations before he can draw 
with much control. The developmental 
stages in the drawing of normal children 
are sufficiently well defined, in spite of in- 
dividual differences, to make comparison 
with the drawing of disturbed children 
meaningful. It is thus possible to estimate 
the period at which disruption of personal- 


ity development has occurred and its 
severity, 


Davis, NELL, and SCOULAR, FLORENCE 
L. “Calcium, Phosphorus, and Nitrogen 
of Nursery-School Lunches,” Child De- 
velopment, XXIII (June, 1952), 83-90. 
Using the National Research Council’s rec- 
ommendations as the standard, analysis 
Was made of the school lunches for a period 
9f ten days of thirty-one nursery-school 
children, The calcium intake was sufficient 
for daily requirements, but phosphorus and 
Nitrogen required supplementation from 
ther meals. 


1 ISCHER, ALFRED E. “Sibling Relation- 
Ships with Special Reference to the 
Problems of the Second Born,” Journal 
of Pediatrics, XL (February, 1952), 
254-59, 
The author studied cases from a large clini- 
^u practice in which the second-born child 
as emotionally disturbed. There were 
Fo boys than girls in the group- Most of 
ese disturbed children were of the same 
Sex as the older sibling and within three 
eps of the older sibling's age. There isa 
e aed discussion of reasons for neglect of 
€ second-born, of the resulting behavior 
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94. 
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problems, and of possible means for pre- 
vention. 


FISCHER, LISELOTTE. “Hospitalism in 
Six-Month-Old Infants," American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XN (July, 
1952), 522-33. 


Children in an orphanage where good psy- 
chological and physical care is given were 
tested with the Cattell Infant Intelligence 
Scale at six months of age. Although chil- 
dren with physical defects were excluded 
from the analysis, the ratings of one-third 
of the children were below the normal range 
on the Cattell norms. Most of these chil- 
dren made higher scores at later ages and 
were placed for adoption. Item analysis 
showed that the children passed the six- 
month tests of social, sensory, and muscu- 
lar development but failed those of grasp- 
ing and manipulating objects. This was 
interpreted to mean that these children 
lacked interest in things and were either 
passive or socially demanding. Further 
study is required to determine why only 
one-third of the children in this environ- 
ment were affected. 


Iscu, MARIA JEFFRE. *Fantasied 
Mother-Child Interactions in Doll 
Play,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXI (De- 
cember, 1952), 233-58. 

‘Thirty-three children in the University of 
Iowa Preschool engaged in four sessions of 
doll play. They were presented with a 
mother doll, a child doll of the same sex as 
themselves, furniture, and walls arranged 
to represent a house. The experimenter 
maintained a high degree of interaction 
with the child. Mother-child interaction 
rved also, using the Merrill tech- 
nique. As inhibitions were released, aggres- 
sive play increased and there were shifts in 
the choice of objects of aggression from 
those which could not retaliate to those 
which could. The relation between aggres- 
sion in doll play and in the mother-child 
interaction was positive but low, more ag- 
gression appearing in the former. The doll 
play of these children seemed to reflect 
both observed behavior and wish fulfil- 


was obse 


ment. 
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95. ITKIN, WILLIAM. “Some Relationships 
between Intra-family Attitudes and 
Preparental Attitudes toward Chil- 
dren,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXX (June, 
1952), 221-52. 


Parents of college students and the stu- 
dents themselves were given five Likert- 
type scales concerning their attitudes to- 
ward children and concerning the students’ 
evaluation of their parents’ child-rearing 
practices. There was a slight tendency for 
sons to reflect attitudes of their mothers 
more frequently than those of their fathers, 
while daughters reflected those of both par- 
ents equally often. There was only a slight 
relation between the students’ reports on 
their parents’ child-rearing practices and 
their own ideas about child management. 
It is concluded that intra-family attitudes 
have some effect on college students’ atti- 
tudes concerning children but that many 
other factors are also involved. 


96. KLATSKIN, ETHELYN HENRY. “Shifts in 
Child Care Practices in Three Social 
Classes under an Infant Care Program 
of Flexible Methodology," American 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXII (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 52-61. 


Interviews were held one year after moth- 
ers from three social classes had been given 
an educational program in connection with 
childbirth. The interviews covered child- 
rearing practices and the fathers’ role in 
Child care. As has been previously re- 
ported, the mothers of the upper social 
class were the most lenient in toilet train- 
ing and in discipline, but there were no dif- 
ferences between classes in other child-care 
Practices or in the fathers’ roles. The au- 
thor concludes that shifts occurred as a 
result of the educational program. 


97. Lv, Vi-Cuvane. “Parental Role and 


Parent-Child Relationship,” Marriage 
and Family Living, XIV (November 
1952), 294-97. f 
Information conc 
ships with fathe 
cerning parents? 


erning childhood relation. 
rs and mothers and con- 
personalities was gathered 
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from about eleven hundred college-cdu- 
cated men and women. Each parent uw 
assigned a dominance score on the basis 0 
his or her ratings on these items: ‘‘Angers 
easily,” “Stubborn,” “Aggressive,” e 
“Dominating.” The scores of each pair o 
parents were compared, resulting in He 
groupings: ‘‘Mother-dominated,” “Father 
dominated,” and “Equally mother-father- 
dominated” homes. Both sons and daugh- 
ters reported conflict and lack of attach- 
ment for the dominant parent in Home 
where discipline and management were nor 
shared equally by the parents. The ainor 
suggests that the dominance of one piren” 
rather than the Oedipus complex may ex 
plain unhealthy family relationships. 


Martin, WirLiAM E. “Identifying "E 
Insecure Child: II. The Validity ? 
Some Suggested Methods," Pedagogitt 
Seminary and Journal of Genelic yd 
chology, LXXX (March, 1952), 257^ 


A modification of the Wolff test of ied 
rity, from which extraneous factors i 
an earlier study had been eliminated, a 
given to superior children from e ai 
eight ycars of age. Teachers rated the E 
dren on the Pritchard-Ojemann Beha’ we 
Rating Scale and selected the a an 
secure and the three least secure chi ncy 
in each age group. The problem en! 
score from the Haggerty-Olson-W ai vere 
scale was also used. Although there bx 
shifts attributed to the modifications ' 


e 

E s wer 

to sampling variations, the vaca m 
i e of the pr 

essentially the same as thos! childre? 


study. Sixty-five per cent of the ore 
were identified by the Wolff test as ] corre" 
less insecure. Teachers’ ratings 4 howe’ 
lated positively with each other put gelo 
either no relationship or a negative € 

tion with the Wolff test results. 


MEREDITH, Howarp V., and 
STEIN, Marcus S. Studies on th 
Size of North American Child 
Mexican Ancestry," Child 
ment, XXIII (June, 1952), 917 
Data on measurements by others. S pane 
thesenior author are synthesized wit jctur® 
new data to give a more complete P 
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of the growth of these children, from birth 
to seventeen years of age. The data on pre- 
school children are less adequate than 
those for older children. 


Osporn, Joun J., M.D.; DAncis, 
Josepu, M.D.; and Junta, Juan F., 
M.D. “Studies of the Immunology of 
the Newborn Infant,” Journal of Pedi- 
atrics, IX. (June, 1952), 736-44. 

Forty infants, varying in age from one 
week to six months, were studied. Infants 
can form antibodies from birth, and the 
ability improves rapidly during early life. 
Antitoxin improvement is especially rapid 
during the first two months for diphtheria 
and tetanus, The advisability of early im- 
munization is related to the potency of the 
antigen to be used. 


PEARLMAN, Lyon N. "Early Immuni- 
zation—Its Possible Influence on Cana- 
dian Mortality Figures," American 
Journal of Diseases of Children, 
LXXXIV (July, 1952), 11-16. 

On the basis of analysis of statistics cover- 
ing a period of ten years, the author con- 
cludes that immunization under four 
months of age will save only a few children 
Who die of diphtheria but a more substan- 
tial number who die of pertussis. Some 
Protagonists of early immunization over- 
State the benefits of methods now available. 
Better methods should be sought. 


PURCELL, KennetH. “Memory and 
Psychological Security," Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVII (April, 1952, Supplement), 
433-40. 


College students were asked to recall their 
earliest memory, four other events occur- 
ting before they were six years old, and five 
Events occurring in each of three later pe- 
riods (preadolescence, adolescence, and 
adulthood), They also checked on a list the 
affective characteristics of each memory. 
Then they responded to the first twenty- 
five items of the Maslow security scale. Se- 
Cure students checked twice as many 
Pleasant affective characteristics of their 
Memories as insecure students. This was 


103. 


104. 
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true for both childhood and adult mem- 
ories. The tendency for the students’ pres- 
ent status to condition the selection and 
interpretation of their memories supports 
Adler’s theory. However, the first memory 
was no more closely related to the security 
score than was the tenth memory, throw- 
ing some doubt upon Adler’s view with re- 
gard to the special significance of the earli- 
est memory. Freud’s theory of infantile 
amnesia and of the banal and meaningless 
character of the earliest memories because 
they are "screen" memories is not sup- 
ported by this study, since early memories 
were as meaningful, as highly toned emo- 
tionally, and as closely related to security 
scores as were later memories. 


SEWELL, WiLLIAM H., and MUSSEN, 
Paut H. “The Effects of Feeding, 
Weaning, and Scheduling Procedures 
on Childhood Adjustment and the 
Formation of Oral Symptoms,” Child 
Development, | XXIII (September, 
1952), 185-91. 

Breast or bottle feeding, demand or regu- 
lated feeding, and gradual or abrupt wean- 
ing were studied with reference to personal- 
ity characteristics and oral symptoms in 
162 rural-school children of five and six 
years of age. The mothers were interviewed 
concerning infant-feeding practices, oral 
symptoms, and other personality traits of 
their children; the California Test of Per- 
sonality, Primary Form A, was admin- 
istered to the children; and the Ford modi- 
fication of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedules was filled out 
by their teachers. Statistical analysis failed 
to reveal any relation between adjustment 


scores and infant-feeding practices. 


SMITH, MADORAH E. “Childhood Mem- 
ories Compared with Those of Adult 
Life,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXX. (June, 
1952), 151-82. 

Over a period of several months, a 62-year- 
old woman was asked to recall as many 
memories of succeeding periods of child- 
hood as possible. These were compared 
with two diaries, one kept by her mother 
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and one by herself. Accurate dating of the 
memories was facilitated by reference to 
the many different places in which the 
family had lived. Comparisons were made 
with memories of siblings and those of sev- 
eral other persons. Suggestive findings are 
reported concerning differences related to 
sex, level of intelligence, and personality. 


SwrrH, MAporau E. “A Comparison of 
Certain Personality Traits as Rated in 
the Same Individuals in Childhood and 
Fifty Years Later," Child Development, 
XXIII (September, 1952), 159-80. 
A mother's journal concerning her six chil- 
dren made it possible to compare the ranks 
of the children in health; in intelligence, as 
evidenced by age at mastery of language 
and learning to read; and in thirty-five 
character traits, with similar ratings made 
fifty years later. Reversal of ranks occurred 
rather infrequently. On thirty of the thirty- 
five character traits, ranks were consistent 
from childhood to late maturity. There 
Was a general tendency toward improve- 
ment in the traits over the years. In child- 
hood, boys were punished most and im- 
proved most, those traits for which they 
were punished Showing the gre: 
provement. Adult hobbies an 
were often mentione 


atest im- 
d occupations 
d as interests in early 


childhood. 

SPRINGER, Doris, “Development in 
Young Children of an Understanding of 
Timea 


nd the Clock,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LXXX (March, 1952), 83-96. 

Nursery-school child 
the time of various 
tell the time shown o 


ren were asked to give 
of their activities, to 
n the clock, to Set the 
Clock, and to explain the operation of the 
hands. In addition, they drew clocks, ang 
their remarks were recorded. The draw 
have been analyze 
rately. Informal i 


ings 
d and reported Sepa- 
nstruction results ina 
Steady increase with age in the ability to 
tell time, Both successes and types of 
errors develop sequentially. Each Stage of 
development is described, 


Tascu, Rurn J.“ 


The Role f 
Father in the Famil i 


y," Journal of Ex. 
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perimental Education, XX (June, 1952), 
319-61. — 

Eighty-five middle-class fathers, liag = 
Greater New York, were interviewed nen 

cerning their activities as fathers and v 
conceptionsof De ie 
the data by several persons working eed 
pendently yielded high per cents of ded 
ment. These fathers reported taking part x 
the whole range of child-rearing activities, 
and reports of their activ t ae 
reports of fathers’ activities that pan poss 
supplied by children in other studies. da 
reports of activities and their concep p 
of fatherhood were for the most a und. 
sistent, although the latter were more ic na 
"They were more critical of the E 
practices of others than of their own à iot 
did not apparently feel a need for n T 
tion in child-rearing. Although uee ibit 
thers were anxious that their sons Eee 
masculine behavior, they were a um 
scious of their own roles in OR ad 
"here was some evidence of hostility 


ir 
N seen the! 
— some ot betweer 

ward sons and some conflic rs. Most 


ir chil- 


es were similar to 


roles as companions and provide 
of the fathers appeared to love the p 
dren without reservation. The author 
cluded that these fathers did nat nee 
be exhorted “to do” for their children o 
could use some education in ‘how to 
for them. 


but 
” 
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BakwiN, R. M., and BAEN r 
* »dialrics, ^ 
“Adoption,” Journal of Pediatrics, 


(January, 1952), 130-34. 


orn 
s x ] mode 
A comprehensive discussion of motives 
i i oor n 
adoption practices, good and p val pit 


i 
for adopting a child, and the pin all. 
falls into which adoptive parents 


ay ryday 
BLACK, IRMA SIMONTON. 3 chee 
Problems of the Preschoo gusts 


E " u 
Journal of Pediatrics, XLI G 
1952), 233-43. 


n over " 
Such problems as disturbance f 


S ma 
to nursery school, feeding problem?» af 
; list 
! See also Item 392 (Peller) in une emben 
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turbation, timidity, aggression, jealousy, 
temper tantrums, negativism, and bad 
language are discussed in the light of 
modern educational practices and scientific 
thinking about children. 


COLEMAN, LESTER L. “Science Says— 
Children Need Preparation for Tonsil- 
lectomy,” Child Study, XXIX (Spring, 
1952), 18-19, 42. 


A doctor discuss 


the psychological shock 
to the young child of a hospital experience 
for which he has not been prepared and 
explains how emotional distress can be 
minimized through the co-operation of the 
MN doctor, his parents, and the hospital 
staff. 


Excuisit, O. SPURGEON, and FOSTER, 
Constance J. Fathers Are Parents, Too: 
A Constructive Guide to Successful Fath- 
erhood. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1951. Pp. 304. 

The father's role in family life is described 
In psychoanalytic terms. 


Garpner, Groncz E. “What about the 

Aggressive Child?" The Child, XVI 

June-July, 1952), 146-49, 155. 

en how a child may be helped to channel 
1S aggressive impulses into constructive 

behavior, mentions the various forms that 

Beg may take, and lists those forms 
‘ch require psychiatric attention. 


HAUENBERG, SrponrE, and KRECH, 

"i The Many Liws of M odern 

ive New York: Doubleday & Co., 

egy Pp. 256. 

role, abt provoking analysis of the many 

the flee women, with emphasis on 
ods employed by those who have 
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succeeded in integrating their lives to in- 
clude outside employment and love and 
security for their children at home. 


HARPER, NAncy. “Instead of ‘Blood 
and Thunder’ Radio,” The Child, XVII 
(November, 1952), 37-38. 

Describes a radio program especially de- 
signed for the instruction and enjoyment of 
the preschool child, geared to short atten- 
tion spans, and providing opportunities for 
active participation. 


. Hopcson, FLORENCE PITMAN. “How 


Glendie, the Invisible, Came to Our 
House,” Parents’ Magasine, XXVII 
(December, 1952), 42-43, 90-93, 96. 
How a four-year-old boy's imaginary play- 
mate helped him to face the death of a be- 
loved grandmother and the family learned 
that they had misunderstood the child's 
emotional needs. 


McGraw, MYRTLE B., and WESSELS, 
FLoreNce. “Don’t Overprotect Your 
Toddler,” Parents’ Magasine, XXVII 
(May, 1952), 52-53, 80. 

A caution to parents to permit their pre- 
school children to explore the limits of their 
own motor capacities, which develop so 
rapidly at these early ages. 


PANDIT, SHARYN. “The Role of In- 
stinct,” Child Study, XXIX (Fall, 


1952), 18-19. 

Compares advantages and disadvantages 
of present social conditions in India and in 
the United States for encouraging self-de- 
velopment in children. The Indian mother 
is free of many of the strains which make 
American mothers overanxious about their 
children, but she lacks easy access to the 
social agencies which help the American 
mother improve her ideas on child-rearing. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


BERNICE BAXTER, GERTRUDE M. LEWIS, and 
GERTRUDE M. Goss, The Role of Elemen- 
tary Education. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1952. Pp. x +374. $4.55. 


The authors of this recent book on the 
function of elementary education in contem- 
porary American society open chapter viii of 
Part III with the challenging statement, 
“Schools exist for children” (p. 89). This terse 
statement is the keynote sentence of the book. 
In chapters (viii and xvi) which follow, the 
authors show convincingly, sincerely, and en- 
thusiastically how schools may change for the 
benefit of children. For the teacher who faces 
modern educational practice and change with 
insecurity, there are numerous specific reasons 
and concrete examples of why children of dif- 
ferent ages, abilities, and capacities need op- 
portunities for group experiences in planning, 
solving problems, developing self-direction, 
and achieving individual and group goals. 

Parts I and II provide a view of the setting 

around which schools must operate. The 
chapters in Part I discuss briefly the “Nature 
of American Society,” “The Role of the Fam- 
ily in American Society,” and “The Role of 
the Neighborhood and the Community in 
American Society." In these chapters the au- 
thors emphasize the responsibilities for educa- 
tion inherent in society. They state in chap- 
teri: 


Helping children and youth to achieve their 
full potentialities is not the sole responsibility of 
any institution, If the development of free and 
happy citizens could be delegated to a single in- 
stitution or to a particular time or Place, it would 
be a simple matter, indeed. Such is not the Case 
for Young persons live, grow, influence others, 
and are influenced during the entire twenty-four 
hours of each day. Responsibility for their devel- 


opment must be shared by the homes, and by " 
other institutions and organizations within kp 
communities in which these young persons liv is 
In a democracy, no institution may assume the 
exclusive task of child guidance [p. 9]. 


" H ant 
Part II is concerned with the import 


problem of knowing how children grow or 
learn. In this section the authors en 
briefly a few of the significant facts of ien 
growth and development which should be ss 
the common knowledge of teachers and aa 
ents. Teachers will find the content of vu 
chapters useful in determining some indi- 
physical, emotional, and social needs © rdi 
vidual children in the classroom. y cis the 
“Growing in Social Behavior,” DE m 
necessity for viewing social growth as potent 
tegral part of a child’s total eem ue as 
points out that social growth may well a 
orderly as physical growth. In this aspe mo- 
growth, as well as in the physical and a 
tional aspects, teacher idest, 
guidance are exceedingly important. d leain 
tant principles of how children grow an t the 
are re-emphasized in the summaries @ 
close of the chapters. a 

In chapter x, “Planning for Educat! is 
periences for Children," some space ; con- 
voted to the selection of subject-matte u- 
tent (arithmetic, social studies, — con- 
Sic, and other subjects) which might expert 
Sidered helpful in developing educative hc 
ences for elementary-school hide a 
space devoted to the range and con ewe! 
social studies, in the opinion of the ape 
might have been utilized more profit ron 
examples from schools showing how € right 
develop greater sensitivity to human varia 
freedom, and respect for differences an cis 
tions in the peoples of the earth. Scienc 
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included in this discussion. A study of science 
in its relation to an understanding of the 
physical and social world would aid in achiev- 
Ing some of the principal goals of the authors. 
From the point of view of children's interest, 
Science often opens the way fora better under- 
Standing of children's needs. 

In Part IV, “School in Action," the au- 
thors give many practical examples for ap- 
plying what one snows about children to ways 
ofhelping them. They show how knowledge of 
children gained through simple narrative ac- 
Counts reveals to a teacher the values inherent 
in continuous learning. For example, Ronnie's 
Tecord takes him from the kindergarten-pri- 
mary, and intermediate divisions (Grades 
IV-V) of the school on into the upper unit 
(Grades VII-VI I). Into the simple record of 

onnie and his four classmates is interwoven 
à description of parent relationships and so- 
cial status, "These accounts reveal the value of 
Continuity in planning for children. 

In the closing chapter, *Elementary Edu- 
Cation Faces the Future,” the authors re- 
aflirm the need for (1) shared responsibility of 
ee and parents in planning, (2) exten- 
ba x the educational program to open the 

ay for well-planned educational facilities for 
i children, (3) flexibility of physical 
i ce and equipment, (4) redirection of teach- 
ü E Procedures, and (5) grouping of children 
ccording to social maturity. These needs will 
da Fe achieved if administrators and teach- 
ave an understanding of the social proc- 
55565 involved in the world of today, as well as 
a knowledge of child growth and develop- 
Ment. One outstanding feature of this book is 
€ sincere effort of the authors to relate child 
vth and development to the social world in 
e$: a child lives and to emphasize the im- 
ier rs of continuity in learning. At the 
Port of this chapter the authors list five im- 
ENS concepts for which they feel the ele- 
teagan school has an immediate and ue 
Copt; aua "Teachers will find these con- 
tunity 1 ulin determining goals for diferent 

Alon evels. 

8 with many good points, the book 
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has some inadequacies. There is considerable 
overlapping of material. The authors state in 
the Foreword that the reader may be dis- 
turbed by seemingly useless repetition be- 
tween the first three parts and Part IV, “The 
School in Action." Even though the authors 

justify this repetition, this reader was dis- 

turbed. Why should one book try to serve so 

many purposes? The reviewer feels that the 

book could have been strengthened if the 

writers had used authoritative footnotes to 

establish the accuracy and acceptability of 

some of the statements made in the text. Re- 

search findings on such controversial sub- 

jects as continuous promotion, phonetics, 

reading readiness, and selection of arith- 

metic content would be welcomed by many 

readers. 

In education today there is an urgent 
need for helping teachers develop ways of 
finding out if the goals of modern education 
are actually achieved in practice. Do changes 
in children's behavior actually take place? 
What evidence do we have? How do we find 
out? Thoughtful discussion on the topic of 
evaluation would give the goals of this book 
additional strength in parent circles. 

Teachers who read this book and accept 
its philosophy as a working one will be stim- 
ulated to change practice. Many classrooms 
will lose their rigidity. The reviewer enjoyed 
the book. If the review could be given in one 
sentence it would read: “Too little about too 


much." 
Mary HARDEN 
Public Schools 
Wayne, Michigan 


* 


P. Roy Brame t, Your Schools and Mine. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1952. 
Pp. viii+438. $4.50. 

This is not just another “introduction-to- 
education" D om Your ae df ino 
| o-date an comprehensive treat- 

pi " American sco system, which 


stresses the need for familiarity with facts 
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and a full understanding of what we have 
been trying to accomplish culturally, socially, 
vocationally, and morally for our people. The 
content and method here employed contrib- 
ute constructively to the professional and in- 
stitutional orientation of those who aspire to 
careers of teaching and administration. For 
the layman, also, this subject matter has a 
message and meaning of educational and 
civic significance. 

Roy Brammell has organized his discus- 
sion logically and has provided motivation 
for the reader. School directors, patrons, and 
taxpayers can benefit extensively by contact 
with, and stimulation from, the authorita- 
tively developed topics, The European his- 
torical background and the early American 
struggle for a cultural and academic foothold 
provide excellent points of departure for the 
textual sequence, 

An illustration of justifiable continuity is 
found in chapters lii, iv, and v. First, we find 
the ideal of American education skilfully 
handled, emphasizing our peculiar and ur- 
gent aims and purposes. Immediately follow- 
ingisa challenging presentation of education 
as it is conducted and made available for the 
children of England, France, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, China, India, Mexico, Cana- 
da, Germany, and Japan. Some mention is 
made of the Latin-American problems repre- 
sented, in general, by those of South Ameri- 
ca. In the case of Japan and Germany, it is 
chiefly the difficult Program of re-education 
that is outlined and appraised. 

Subsequent to these important subjects 
we have the following inviting bill-of-fare— 
Organization of American education, support 
9f schools, the American educational ladder, 
School Population, counseling, 
teaching relationship; 
Comes, school and cor 
ships, the profession 
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school of today, in order to be prepared to 
utilize forces available for improving the edu- 
cational facilities to be offered our youth to- 
morrow. 

Close attention should be given the two 
pages dealing with Russia. Studying these 
pages will be definitely rewarding for the gen- 
eral reader, for in them the author indicates 
clearly the contrast between the pioneering 
of Peter the Great and Catherine I in behalf 
of a backward people struggling for enlight- 
enment and the vicious policy of those who 
now employ heartless and medieval means 
for keeping their countrymen docile, subser- 
vient, and ignorant of the all-round progress 
being achieved elsewhere in the world. : 

At the close of each chapter some strong 
Statements are made in the field of dueton 
and principles of belief, followed by the on 
resting question, “What do you say?” An 3 
throughout the volume every chapter is e 
minated with the suggestion that the NEN 
give thoughtful consideration to the "s 
bility of accepting or rejecting the yeop P 
that have been introduced. We commend t i 
procedure—a phase of classroom techniqu 
frequently neglected by the instructor. "m 

As proof of the progressiveness and epo 
ness of the topics offered for study and ¢ 
cussion, these illustrations are cited: - 
Ford Foundation, UNESCO, critical sor 
ments in China, the threat of mara onm 
India, White House conferences, the it 
Year Study, philosophy of our current à 
tional offering, problems in postwar ee 
countries, learning readiness, the Pe 
School, and life-adjustment education. ther 
reviewer was disappointed, on the o a 
hand, not to discover more material oe 
ing moral and spiritual values, contempor s 
Curriculum experiments, the social and ar 
foundations of character-building, pm 
in world literacy, reconstruction ean 
new types of teacher education and p° ex- 
sional recruiting and the international 
change of students and teachers. isre- 

In defense of his opening comment thi od 
Viewer wishes to stress the thought-arous 
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aspect of this syllabus. It is a good teaching 
instrument for any beginning students of 
education, There are both large and small 
topical divisions, conspicuously captioned Tor 
prompt investigation. Outlines are forcefully 
used, but in moderation in order to avoid 
miei. "Tables and charts are timely, and 
Pais lon of them will be fruitful. Re- 
diote are reported convincingly, with 
im "eg applications of the research findings 
plied or sharply stated. “Selected Reading 
.. are listed chapter by chapter at 
texita] : the book. These are a few of the 
ti al features deserving of special men- 

lon, 
CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsyleania State College 
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g Mırt and Associates, Co-operative 
AAR in Learning. New York 27: 
Mel of Publications, Teachers College, 

olumbia University, 1952. Pp. x4- 512. 
$3.75. y, p 


y aim is to be a good sport,” was in- 
è ee on a child's list of aims and activities 
Sue planned to accomplish and partici- 
o chil cm day. How many of the millions 
across — and youth entering classrooms 
Mn nation this day will have the op- 
On th ity to establish aims and help decide 
ew e they are to perform? Probably 
Setibe eee in the kinds of practices de- 
in Cd in Co-operative Procedures 1n Learn- 
8. What are the reasons that the great bulk 
mee learners have little or no oppor- 
;, UY to engage in this fruitful kind of learn- 

8 experience? 
mip cations are that many more teachers 
dures g aloy co-operative learning proce- 
àvajjy ^ equate help of the right kind were 
nsider, to them. The literature contains @ 
Sk Able amount of discussion of the the- 
tollin Co-operative planning and much ex- 
Sera; its merits. But descriptions of co- 
S learning practices carried on by 
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teachers in classroom situations are scanty. 
This book fills concretely a portion of that 
gap. 

Co-operative Procedures in Learning should 
occupy an accessible position on the desk of 
every school worker interested in co-opera- 
tive endeavors with children. It is a volume 
rich in illustrative accounts of teachers and 
children working together in actual situa- 
tions, from which others can draw help on 
nearly every conceivable facet of co-opera- 
tive endeavor. It is not, however, simply a 
compilation of descriptive practices. Each il- 
lustration has been selected to make a point. 
Moreover, principles of co-operative action 
are abstracted from the descriptions of actual 
events. Revealing, too, are the analyses and 
“leads” to understanding preceding and fol- 
lowing the illustrative materials. 

Part I deals with opportunities for using 
co-operative procedures in schools. Here the 
authors describe planning in a great variety 
of situations and in relation to many types 
of activities, ranging from reaching deci- 
sions on the use of time to planning for the 
solution of school-wide problems. 

Part II is concerned with the delineation 
of trouble points met by teachers using co- 
operative practices. Depicted herein are real 
classroom practices, ranging from “How To 
Get Started” to “Ways and Means of Gath- 
ering Evidence of Pupil Growth in and 
through Co-operative Procedures." A final 
chapter entitled “A Summary and a Look 
Forward" will not be overlooked by the dis- 
cerning reader. 

The limitations of the book are recognized 
by its authors. Descriptive accounts of group 
planning are sketchy, fragmentary, and lim- 
ited mostly to the elementary-school level. 
These and other limitations listed in the In- 
troduction point up clearly the need foricon- 
tinued research and publication tn this area 

The presentation o] evi- 


of investigation. k 
dence of pupil growth resulting from par- 
ticipation in co-operative planning is dis- 


appointing. Tt appears, however, that this is 
a weakness arising from the loosely knit 
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framework of the study and from unfamiliar- 
ity of teachers, generally, with the tech- 
niques of gathering and reporting data sys- 
tematically and objectively. 

An effort has been made by the authors to 
face the really tough questions concerning 
the merits of co-operative procedures. A 
serious criticism leveled at group process is 
the charge that outcomes tend to be limited 
to the least-common-denominator level of 
thought and action. Although this question 
has been dealt with somewhat in chapter xv, 
the study did not lend itself to the gathering 
of conclusive evidence on this point. 

There is considerable merit in the ar- 
rangement of the contents of the book. The 
clustering of illustrative material under ac- 
tion headings makes items of a related na- 
ture easy to locate. A helpful appendage is 
the double Index; examples of co-operative 
procedures are indexed by grade levels, by 
teachers referred to two or more times, and 
by the types of records maintained. This is 
followed by the usual topical Index. 


PAuL D. CARTER 
Birmingham, M ichigan 
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J. ALLEN HICKERSON, Guiding Children’s 
Arithmetic Experiences: The Experience- 
Language Approach to Numbers. New 


York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, Pp: 
xii+322. $5.00. 


This book is a “methods” book written 
primarily for pre-service teachers, in-service 
teachers, and parents. Although the author 
does not explicitly exclude any part of the 
arithmetic program, the main emphasis is on 
the teaching of the computation skills in- 
volved in the four fundamental arithmetic 


Operations, His thesis is that “arithmetic- 
teaching can be improved by relating arith- 
metic symbols to t 


he child's concrete i 
ences” and « y isl 


: D emphasizing the meaning of 
arithmetic symbols” (p. vii). This produces a 


aram 3 the social-meaning theory and 
mi tt, H 
we ight be called a symbolic-meaning” 
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Part I includes three chapters which de- 
scribe three major purposes of the arithmetic 
program as the author sees them. These are: 
(1) “Learning To Represent Concrete 
Situations with Arithmetic Symbols, 
(2) Learning To Compute with Meaning and 
Efficiency,” and (3) ‘Understanding the 
Number System." Also included in Part I 
are a chapter on evaluation and a chapter on 
the organization of the arithmetic program. 

Part II presents four chapters explaining 
the steps involved in learning to compute 
with whole numbers. The author describes, 
for example, thirty-four steps in the addition 
of whole numbers. One chapter is devoted to 
each of the four arithmetic processes. 

Part III is made up of six chapters advo- 
cating procedures to be used in the teaching 
of computation with fractions. Chapter X dis- 
cusses the meaning of fractional parts, "s 
chapters xi-xiv enumerate steps in the adc " 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and div i 
sion of common fractions and decimal ard 
tions. The last chapter describes the steps ! 
computing with per cents. —" 

The major criticism of this book i me 
emphasizes the objective of developing § 5 
in arithmetic computation but only Supe 
ficially considers the objective of developing 
skill in solving problems which involve gar 
titative relationships. Furthermore, altigo 
the book purports to emphasize the erp 
ence-language approach to numbers, it on 

consistent in the language advocated. mo 
can perhaps be illustrated best by quo? 
the author's statements: 


" d 
Numbers used in computation are adjectives i ; 
need nouns to modify; tlie operational signo T 
X, +, are verbs telling what is happening a 
nouns....The symbol “+” is the verb ; 
means ''grouped with” or “combined with 
“arranged with,” and so forth [p. 18]. 


an 
The teacher can explain that + means 
and = means are [p. 76]. 


» or 


jn 
6-223. (To be read, *'Six arranged 
two’s make three.) [p. 140.] 


90 à, 3 
The division symbolism 3)270 is worde®» 
into 270 is 90" [p. 145]. 
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Pas arithmetic shorthand for ‘‘of” is “X” so 
that } of 15 can be written 1 X 15 [p. 216]. 


These inconsistencies are especially perti- 
nent since the experience-language approach 
is founded on the aspect of symbolism in 
arithmetic. Surely, the words and, into, and 
of are not verbs describing what is happen- 
agite the objects under consideration. 

The merits of the book are chiefly two: 
(1) the detailed description of the teach- 
ing of the computational skills and 
E — illustrations of the continual 

S approximate answers in all computing. 
Unless one is particularly interested in these 
aspects of the arithmetic program, he will 
not find this book very useful. 


RicuanpD D. CRUMLEY 


Chicago, Illinois 
x 


FRANCES CALDWELL DURLAND, Creative 
Dramatics for Children: A Pxactical Man- 
ual for Teachers and Leaders. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1952. PP. 
182. $1.50 paper; $2.75 cloth. 


A to help not only the teacher but 
ita vrai Mrs. Durland's book cover? 
Finn the basic and important principles of 
PRE dramatics. Although not specifically 
ui. the reader will gather that this mate- 
mo put into published form to aid the 
Bar er or the leader of children under ten 
iste of age, since techniques for use with 
er young children are stressed. Mrs. 
V ies conception of creativeness is ex- 
ained rather clearly in the following sen- 
ences: 


Creative power is the means to draw out of 


«d Sillas all that is in it, intellectually and 

Mean » e. As applied to a dramatic group we 

Broup Y creative: an interchange of ideas, à 

an lis t in dramatic form that results in 
orm, or play [p. 142]. 


c 1 H . H 
Vari hapters i-v contain discussions of the 
Ous techniques used in creative dra- 
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matics, such as selecting the material from 
which to work and handling the variety of 
problems which arise in this activity, and 
suggestions of ways in which dramatic crea- 
tion can improve behavior and personality 
problems. 

Several ideas on injecting creativity into 
formal directing of plays and pageants are 
brought forth in chapters viand vii. Step-by- 
step outlines or scene analyses of several pos- 
sible stories for use in this field are given in 
chapter viii, while chapter ix contains a more 
complete discussion of two groups of children 
from widely varying family situations and 
their experiences with “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” The appendixes include par- 
ticularly interesting anecdotal reports on 
these groups. The last chapter states the au- 
thor’s views on making use of creativity in 
all forms of teaching to bring out children’s 
latent talents and interests. 

Time and again, the necessity is stressed 
for presenting the children with very logical 
reasons for a suggested movement, dialogue, 
or characterization. Mrs. Durland also 
brings out the important point that, if a 
teacher is not willing to give a great deal of 
time and patience to creative dramatics, it 
would be better not to try this technique at 
all. If the child is forced into creative dra- 
matics, his work will be stiff and unimagina- 
tive, and he may learn to dislike this art form 
intensely. 

Although most of the suggestions for for- 
mal directing are excellent, many teachers 
and directors would take issue with Mrs. 
Durland's ideas on memorization of lines. lf 
the person who reads this book, be he teacher 
or otherwise, is truly interested in creative 
dramatics, he would be wise to use Mrs. 
Durland’s manual not as an all-sufficient 
textbook but as & reference. It is an excellent 
base from which to £o on to other more com- 
prehensive books which have already been 


written on the subject. 
DOROTHY S. LASHER 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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is struck with the number of times 
certain questions pertaining to in- 
service education will recur. Among 
the more important questions cur- 
rently of concern to administrators 
are those relating to (1) leadership 
problems, (2) types of in-service edu- 
cation programs, (3) the nature of 
problems to be considered in such pro- 
grams, (4) lay participation in in-serv- 
ice education, and (5) evaluation of in- 
service programs. 

Problems of leadershi.—No one can 
deny that the superintendent, the 
principal, the curriculum co-ordina- 
tor, or other persons with status in a 
school system have responsibilities for 
providing leadership in the in-service 
study activities, Increasingly, how- 
ever, the valuable leadership poten- 
tial within the teaching staff is being 
recognized, and the older pattern, in 
which leadership was expected to 
come only from those with official re- 
sponsibility, is giving way in many 
schools, Encouraging staff members to 
assume leadership in many aspects of 
the in-service Program secures greater 
involvement in the program and 
spreads more widely the Opportunities 
for genuine professional growth, 

How successfully the sharing of 
leadership responsibilities will be car- 
ried out depends in part upon the way 
n which the status leader himself 
functions. He can, by his actions, ef- 
fectively discourage others from as. 
pepe eem. 
them exercise celum Tat 2c" 

- but success. 


ful s aring of leadership functions 
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also requires the staff members to be 
alert in recognizing leadership roles 
that they can assume with effective- 
ness. A teacher who undertakes to 
mobilize the resources of a staff in ar 
der to facilitate the making of a wise 
decision exercises an important leader- 
ship function. An action of this kind 
tends to counteract the all too com- 
mon disposition of staff members to 
remain aloof and to keep quiet when 
important decisions are being made. 
Such an attitude can result in decr 
sions by default, and such decisions 
are rarely the best that might be 
made. 

Types of brograms.—A second ques 
tion of concern to school systems in 
planning in-service education pro- 
grams is: What type of program 
should be set up? Should it be a work- 
shop, an institute, a series of am 
meetings, outside lectures? All © 
these, no doubt, have merit in some 
degree, and certainly they need not be 
viewed as alternatives. The more ~ 
portant question would seem to bes 
not whether one or the other of en 
patterns should be followed, nu 
rather how the work can be planned 50 
that it will be maximally useful to 2 
who take part. Research would Oe 
to indicate that the program will pe 
most successful (1) if it is of a dod 
ative nature in which teachers and 2 
Ministrators can work together x 
problems, (2) if it is directly related 4 
the fundamental concerns of the n 
ticipants, (3) if it is planned so as to ‘a 
stimulating and interesting to the p? 
ticipants, and (4) if it is concerne 
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with goals toward which at least some 
Progress is visible during 
Stages of the program. i 
B oues of problems for consideration. 
S es allied to the question of the 
UR 21 to be chosen is the 
sinite ^ sce of problems that 
UE dao p. be considered through 
dues Ko ucati programs. As 
biens z previous paragraph, the 
c bee : 10uld be related to the fun- 
thee of teachers and ad- 
ions a commonly these 
tering een concerns, often cen- 
Units Pig h questions as, “What 
rade com, ve include in our fourth- 
Lii se in social studies?" Less 
the eon a staff e 

gene 
continuity in 


various 


ation 


xpresses interest in 
ral problem of providing 
roughout the learning experiences 
'hethe, i the elementary school. 
Study is S m problem selected for 
Often diy aimed or a general one 
Ous Bx 5 largely upon the previ- 
live je M of a staff in co-opera- 
Staff "LT study. Generally, à 
Yorking iy las grown accustomed to 
like y 1 this way is somewhat more 
bro ? give attention to problems of 
time aue lficance and at the same 
thus ai empt to apply the insights 

No? wed to specific situations. 
SPongi i P'équently the persons rêe- 
Vice for the development of in- 
Bol t SURE programs either over- 
he Staff Importance of starting with 
Nake a at the point where it is or 
th "ba misjudgment as to just 
RE the point may be. It appears 
taxe, sible of beginning where 
3, so often proclaimed as 
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gospel in teaching, is largely forgotten 
in programs of in-service education. 
Failing to find out the problems that 
genuinely concern the teachers, many 
administrators go ahead blithely with 
projects of interest to themselves. 
Such a procedure all too frequently 
leaves teachers and administrators 
disillusioned, frustrated, and even an- 
tagonistic toward each other. 

Lay participation.—^ fourth ques- 
tion which schools commonly face is 
related to the involvement of parents 
and other lay persons in co-operative 
in-service study programs. The school 
does not exist in a vacuum, although 
many in-service programs appear to 
be based on the assumption that it 
does operate entirely separated from 
other institutions in the community. 
‘The columns of this journal have from 
e to time carried descriptions of 
arents have become involved in 
the school program, for example, in 
the development of improved report- 
ing practices. Yet in far too many 
schools, work on this and other prob- 
lems often proceeds without the bene- 
fit of parent judgments. No doubt, the 
situation is due in part to uncertainty 
in the minds of educators as to em 
the possible outcomes of parent an 
lay participation may be. In part, 
also, the reluctance to involve parents 
and other citizens grows out of uncers 
tainty as to the kinds of questions 
that may appropriately be considered 
jointly. 

Teachers 8 
partners in the e 
of preparing effect 


tim 
how p 


nd parents are equal 
ducational enterprise 
ive citizens for a 
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democratic society. Both partners 
have much to learn about their respec- 
tive roles and about the roles of each 
other. Putting up a curtain of self- 
sufficiency around the schools cannot 
but make more difficult the job of pro- 
viding a good educational program for 
youth. Those schools that do seek to 
involve parents in their co-operative 
in-service study programs frequently 
report that the results have been most 
encouraging. Among the most impor- 
tant outcomes are a strengthening of 
the ties between school and commu- 
nity and a deepened understanding of 
the problems that teachers and par- 
ents face in common. 

Evaluating the program.—Teachers 
and administrators often wonder just 
how effective their in-service educa- 
tion programs really are. In many 
school systems there is considerable 
dissatisfaction with the programs, 
often evidenced by apathy, failure to 
take leadership responsibilities, clock- 
watching, failure to follow through the 
Suggestions, frequent criticism of the 
leadership, shifting from one problem 
to another without dealing adequately 
with any. Probably the most impor- 
tant reason for dissatisfaction is the 
feeling that little or nothing happens 
85 à consequence of any effort that is 
put forth. 

If an in-service study program 
Seems to make no appreciable differ- 
ence in the way the school operates, 
one cannot condemn the Critics. In- 
stead, it would seem useful to work to- 


ward the development of continuous 


appraisal of the program of in-service 
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study in order to ascertain whether it 
is actually moving the staff closer to 
clearly defined objectives. Even the 
best of in-service programs stand to 
gain by such appraisal. Yet it is sur- 
prising how infrequently a systematic 
evaluation is undertaken. As J. Cecil 
Parker, of the School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
pointed out in his 1951 report, The 
Alameda Mental Health Institute: An 
Evaluation, “It is one of the real trag- 
edies of today’s world that people 
spend time and money in endeavors 
intended to improve their competen- 
cies on the job with little or no consid- 
eration being given as to whether OT 
not the endeavor actually serves its 
purpose." 


Let's make no mistake about it: 
evaluating an in-service program 15 p 
difficult job. There is no method tha 
can be presented on a silver platter to 
school systems. The present ep" 
have been giving a good deal " 
thought to this problem. In pesi 
projects that they have under way, z 
has been helpful to set up E 
guide posts. Among these guide po? 
are the following: 


valuate 


Ns NN ray to e 5 
1. The only significant way ainin£ 


the effectiveness of an in-service tr that 
program is to describe the changes the 
take place as a consequence of it, both d ad 
school program and in the ways in whic pm 
ministrators and teachers implement 
program. ena- 

2. Such changes are complex phenom ting 
Therefore a variety of methods for collec jc- 
data must be used to get an adequate P 
ture of them. 


ob- 
3. In order to know what changes t9 
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se batis i 

ns the objectives or goals to be achieved 
T an i i 

cw a an in-service program must be 

Clearly defined. 

A . In evaluating an in-service education 
0) 

" qud one must not only examine changes 
ha ios ae: " Le 4 dd es k 
Ks have occurred in the individuals but 
i orar n ways that have been used to 

achieve these ends. 


Š Few school systems in the United 
pera, fail to recognize the need 
nto inuous in-service study for 
lits and administrators. Few 

s are wholly satisfied with their 
Programs for in-service training. The 
pers raised in the preceding pages 
and ke ei adequately if teachers 
tively wild ators, working CO-Qpera- 
diei es define their goals in some 
lite on start. with problems that 
«us: i Ep the group, will provide 
all - : uilcresting and stimulating 
site tae ae will ob jectively evalu- 
minded. activities, and will be broad- 
Sareea ME creative in bringing re- 

o bear on their problems. 


Nores on Scoot HOUSING 


Tue Days one rarely encounters 
iss & school superintendent who is 
buta or less deeply engrossed ina 
itr Ing program. It is now becoming 
ae asingly clear that school housing 
M are still woefully deficient in 
hice of the intensive building activity 
the dem war. In commenting upon 

E chool Facilities Survey: Second 
oe Report, prepared by the F ed- 
Stn Office of Education, Commis- 
out er Earl J. McGrath has pointed 
"t that “more than 325,000 instruc- 


ion roomy ang otated facilities =° 
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currently needed this year to relieve 
overcrowding and to replace obsolete 
facilities." The estimated cost of sup- 
plying these needs is 10.7 billion dol- 
lars, of which state and local school 
districts under current laws and meth- 
ods of financing could provide only 
5.8 billion. The school housing short- 
age will become more critical year by 
year, according to Commissioner Mc- 
Grath, and there is an urgent need to 
reconsider financing practices and to 
seek substantial new sources of reve- 
nue for building purposes. The survey 
has indicated that 155,000 additional 
classrooms are required today to re- 
lieve overcrowding and another 170,- 
000 are needed to replace obsolete fa- 
cilities. Eighteen per cent of the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school pupils 
are attending classes in buildings that 
do not meet fire-safety conditions. 

Forty-six states and territories are 
participating in this national survey, 
which is bringing together for the first 
time on a nation-wide basis informa- 
tion to be used for current and long- 
range school planning and construc- 
tion programs. 

School officials who anticipate build- 
ing in the near future will be inter- 
ested in a brief analysis in the Janu- 
ary, 1953, issue of the School Executive, 
in which Harold F. Clark, economic 
analyst of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, points out that the index 
of school-building prices at the begin- 
ning of 1953 was approximately 205 
(1939 equals 100). He estimates that 
building prices for 1953 will “vary 
from approximately stable in some 
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communities to very slight increases 
in other communities," but he points 
out that the uncertain future of build- 
ing wages makes predictions difficult. 
At the same time Clark indicates that 
interest rates on school bonds con- 
tinue to rise, that school bonds selling 
for less than 2 per cent have virtually 
disappeared from the market, and 
that a substantial number sold in Oc- 
tober paid more than 3 per cent inter- 
est. 

Important as the problems of financ- 
ing are, they are by no means the only 
matters to which superintendents and 
boards of education are today giving 
attention in their development of 
plans for school building programs. 
Increasingly, recognition is being 
given to the importance of having 
School buildings that can serve not 
only the youth but the adults of a 
community as well. This calls for plan- 
ning in terms of the anticipated needs 
of various groups. In this connection a 
new book, Planning Elementary School 
Buildings, written by N. L. Engel- 
hardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett, and published by the 

F. W. Dodge Corporation (119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18), should 
prove helpful. This volume, profusely 
illustrated, is directed to school 
boards, civic groups, and parents, as 
well as to professional educators and 
architects, The book sells for $12.50 a 
copy. 

Writing in the Georgia Education 
Journal for January, 1953, Warren 
Gauerke, a member of the Emory Uni- 
versity staff in the Division of Teacher 


Education, Proposes that school 
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boards consider the desirability of pro- 
viding facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren before being persuaded to Ag" 
thorize the erection of separate wings 
or structures. Gauerke bases his case 
against separate facilities upon the fol- 
lowing five considerations, which he 
develops in some detail: 

1. It is cheaper financially to include and 
maintain some additional classrooms. and 
other needed facilities for the exceptional 
child in one or more of the regular schools In 
the community than to put up separate 
wings or new structures, which need new 
stafis and new equipment. "m 

2. The administrators of schools which 
clude some provisions for the mn pt 
child can so select their staffs that they we 
always have some teachers who are ie nt 
experienced, and interested in the amer 
and needs of the physically and mental 
different child. die 

3. School faculties need, moreover; s 
challenge that comes from having po 
pupils who require special help, 50 e 
teachers and their pupils, physical we 
mental health specialists—along with pent 
administrators and the lay puli e. 
learn better to plan co-operatively piis, 
of rehabilitation. for the handicapped, 
enriched programs for the brilliant chik ʻi , 

4. Insofar as possible, exceptional ui 
dren should have the opportunity of nd 
ating with normal children whenever 
can profitably do so. 

5. It is vital now to tackle the p "n 
of what constitutes adequate school hous 
for exceptional children. 


roblem 


Successful efforts to solve a partic" 
larly difficult housing situation ca” » 
very rewarding. In Flagler, ware á 
a fourfold increase in popul^ " 
taxed the elementary- and high-5C " ^ 
buildings well beyond their capac! 

A bad situation became worse : 
the high-school building burnec 


a 
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$230,000 bond issue had been voted, 
but the sale of the bonds was held up 
because of a legal question. An addi- 
tional tax levy was voted down by a 
narrow margin. When it became ap- 
parent that $150,000 of the bond issue 
could be sold, 150 local families signed 
up to buy at least one $100 bond. The 
amount that was realized in this way 
($120,000) was supplemented by fire 
insurance and money recovered from 
the sale of unused school property to 
provide a total amount sufficient to 
erect one building, housing twelve 
grades, a lunchroom, and a library. 


The editor of the local paper, Clyde , 


Coulter, is quoted as follows in the 
November, 1952, issue of Cilizens and 
Their Schools, a publication of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools: 


"V. are always many problems to be 
ne E keeping pace with increasing school 
"e 5, but the Flagler community seems to 
ave been plagued by even more problems 
"aw usual. Having met those problems, 
m is even more proud than ordinarily 
Its new school. 
" Another example of resourcefulness 
^ dealing with school housing prob- 
ems is found in El Paso, Texas Ac- 
Cording to the Education Summary for 
ie 5, 1952, school officials 
Jere purchased adjoining building 
Sites in four subdivisions and drew 
Plans for a pair of two-bedroom 
omes: 


ally separate 
a regu- 
alled 


the - . Walls which would norm 
> two bedrooms were omitted, but 
ation bathroom and kitchen were inst 
and completely furnished. 

El Paso’s first- and second- 


graders now 
attend school buildings which will some day 


be homes. When the shortage of classroom 
spaces ends, the school officials will con- 
tract for the erection of partitions needed 
to turn the “cottage schools” into small 
homes, and place them on the market. They 
expect to make a small profit on the sale. 
Elementary-school buildings in El Paso cost 
$801 per pupil, while the bungalow schools 
cost only $429 per pupil, reports C. W. 
Webb, director of special activities. 

A problem may have been created, how- 
ever. Parents may want to send their young 
children to a nearby “cottage school” 
rather than to a large elementary school. 


ATHLETIC COMPETITION 
FOR CHILDREN 


In SEVERAL YEARS aíter the close 
of World War II, committees of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and of the Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation were engaged in à study of 
the problem of organized athletic com- 
petition for children of elementary 
and junior high school age. The De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and the National Council of 
State Consultants in Elementary Ed- 
ucation also assisted in the study. The 
report of this Joint Committee on 
Athletic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School 
Age has recently appeared under the 
title Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children. It is available from the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Washington 6, D.C., at fifty cents a 
copy. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are firmly and unequivocally 


376 
stated and are sure to provoke consid- 
erable discussion. In short, the com- 
mittee believes that ‘“‘interschool com- 
petition of a varsity pattern and simi- 
larly organized competition under 
auspices of other community agencies 
[should be] definitely disapproved for 
children below the ninth grade." Spe- 
cifically, it frowns upon such things as 
boxing, tackle football, leagues, tour- 
naments, all-star teams, long seasons, 
night games, and travel beyond the 
immediate neighborhood for purposes 
of athletic competition. The recom- 
mendations of the committee are 
based upon its study of the physiologi- 
cal, psychological, safety, and eco- 
nomic factors involved in such com- 
petition, as well as factors relating to 
school administration and school-com- 
munity relationships. Some of the 
data accumulated in these studies are 
included in the report. 

One of the most important parts of 
the document is a list of six questions 
which the committee feels should be 
answered to the satisfaction of par- 
ents, educators, and other citizens be- 
fore children are permitted to par- 
ticipate in play days, sports days, in- 
vitational contests between Schools, or 
similar competition sponsored by non- 
School groups. These questions are: 


1. Are we now meeting the needs of all 
children through instruction in physical 
education and recreational and intramural 
Activities? What is the quality of these 
phases of the program? Must they still be 
e to be reasonably good for all pu- 
pils? 

2. What kind of leadership will the ath- 
letic Program have? Are the leaders pro- 
fessionally qualified? Do they know and 
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understand young children? Are they inter- 
ested only in the welfare and happiness of 
boys and girls, or do they seek personal 
advantage—publicity, status, or financial 
gain through the exploitation of children? 


3. Are the proposed sports and other ac 


tivities appropriate for the age, maturity, 
skill, stage of growth, and physical make- 
up of the children? 

4. Will there be adequate safeguards for 
health and well-being through: adequate 
protective equipment, adjustments in play- 
ing time and other rules, competent coach- 
ing and officiating, reasonable schedules n 
terms of frequency and time of day ° 
contests, clean drinking water and other 
hygienic provisions, limited and dii A 
with responsible adults, and attention t 
healthful practices of all kinds? dd 

5. Is the program free of undlesiral t 
publicity and promotion? Will the ae 
spectators and participants be permittee xir 
grow up naturally, to be free of a disto x 
ed sense of values, of individual importan s 
and of other aspects of living? Wil an 
be free of unnecessary and undesiraP 
pressures and overstimulation? still 

6. Will the children who participate ee 
have opportunity for a balance in p 
and activities or will the demands of aces 
letic competition restrict their experi 


e 
A ‘ : " as hom 
in other worth-while things, such 2 trips 
à 7 
recreation, Boy Scouts, camping and 


f s 
hobby groups, music, drama, and art 
crafts? 
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Writing in the November, "m 


number of the University of M ms " 
School of Education Bulletin, pn 
Campbell, associate professor of ji bo 
ical education for women at eet ed- 
stitution, points out that phys aol 
ucation for the elementary-?c " 
child has been one of the neget 
areas in the educational protes- ni 
contends that in most of the nat 
Schools, “good elementary-$° 
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physical-education programs are now 
the exception rather than the rule." 
She continues: 


If physical education is to achieve its 
purposes, it seems essential to focus in- 
creased attention on the lower age groups; 
le, elementary through junior high school. 
These children are at the age when interest 
in physical activity is high, where motor 
learning takes place more rapidly, and where 
basic skills, which will be utilized bv the 
adult, can best be acquired. It also is the 
age for progressive development of effective 
social and emotional responses through 
group experiences. A physical-education pro- 
Sram geared to the needs and interests of 
oe under sound leadership, should 

€ a major contribution to the general 
goals of education. As such, it should be 
equally available to all children in the school. 


Miss Campbell believes that the 
average elementary-school teacher of 
today is not prepared to give proper 
guidance and direction to the physi- 
cal-education activities of the children 
or whom he has responsibility and 
“nce that programs of preparation 
v" prospective elementary-school 
€achers should give greater attention 
to work in this area. In any event, pre- 
Service training is not sufficient. In- 
qus help is required, especially for 

Ose teachers who work at the upper 
"d of the elementary grades, where 

© physical-education skills which 
nally interest boys and girls are 

'ghly complex. Miss Campbell sees 
ea in-service help coming from an 
"dividual who has had specialized 
Work in physical education, which 
Would include courses in child growth 
development and extensive labo- 

Ory experience with children. 


"PROMOTING" TEACHER WITH 
THE PUPILS 

li e: ADVANTAGES and limitations 

of having teachers remain with a 
group of children for more than one 
year are discussed in the January, 
1953, issue of the VEA Journal in an 
article by Aileen W. Robinson, prin- 
cipal of Edgewood Elementary School 
in Scarsdale, New Vork. The article is 
followed by excerpts from letters of 
several readers, mostly teachers, who 
argue on one side or the other of this 
matter. The now familiar statements, 
pro and con, are all there. 

Those who support the plan say 
that it helps teachers know better 
both the child and his parents; that it 
eases the strain that occurs when chil- 
dren have to adjust to too many 
teachers; that it facilitates continuity 
in learning and therefore maximizes 
the cumulative effect of learning; that 
it saves time for teachers; that mov- 
ing from grade to grade is a more 
stimulating challenge to teachers than 
teaching the same grade year aíter 
year. 

Those who are in opposition are 
fearful of the outcomes ifachild anda 
teacher do not get on well together. 
They say also that children should 
have experience with many teachers, 
that they will benefit by coming in 
contact with different personalities. 
They are apprehensive about the abil- 
ity of teachers to adjust their methods 
and their expectations when they 
move from grade to grade, especially 
when they move to a lower grade to 
start again with a new group of chil- 
dren. They feel that one of the re- 
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wards of teaching is the opportunity 
that it affords for coming in contact 
with many new children each year. 

There is apparently considerable 
interest in one or another of the plans 
for having teachers remain with a 
group for more than one year. In some 
communities where the idea has taken 
hold, children remain with the same 
teacher throughout the first three 
grades. There is more than a passing 
interest in extending this arrange- 
ment, or some modification of it, at 
least to the intermediate Erades. In 
Some quarters the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with departmentalization even in 
Grades VII and VIII reflects a feeling 
that children would be better served 
if they worked with fewer teachers. 

It would appear that a good bit of 
experience has already been accumu- 
lated in this matter and that the time 
has come to replace the judgments 
and considered opinions of teachers 
and administrators with more precise 
and objective evidence, If Systematic 
and rigorous study of this problem has 
been undertaken, the writers are un- 
aware of it. If no such Study has been 
done, or if none is currently being un- 
dertaken, there is urgent need for one, 
Actually, the problem ought to serye 
rather well as a major research enter. 
prise. One of the obvious difficulties, 
of course, is that it would require con- 
tinuous Study over a long Period of 
time. There would be many aspects of 
the problem that could be looked into, 
each of which could be defined pre- 
cisely enough to make possible a well- 
conceived investigation, The time re- 
quired, the many interesting facets 
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that could be explored, and the need 
for different kinds of competence to 
carry on a well-planned research ef- 
fort in this area—all suggest that bs 
have here a "natural" for —€—— 
study. The secretary of the abire 
committee of the Elementary Schoo 
Journal would be pleased to receive 
communications from those who share 
with him an interest in secing à sys- 
tematic study of this problem under- 
taken in the near future. If there a 
some studies already completed ies 
der way, he would also appreciat 
having them called to his attention. 


A SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PRACTICES 


OR TWO YEARS and a half, ne 
F staff members of the eet 
school section of the Federal en 
Education engaged in a co-operatv 
study of elementary-school opm 
throughout the nation. Their obser a 
tions are reported in a publication ~ 
titled Schools at Work in 48 jose 
which appears as Bulletin 1952, im 
ber 13, of the Office of moe 
available from the Government s + " 
ing Office for thirty-five cents. or 
K. Mackintosh was còördineth . 
the study, while Effie Bathurst anu- 
Glenn Blough prepared the m 
Script of the report. er 

The practices are described ber 
the following general e a 
"Teachers at Work,” dor ai 
Work,” “The School vin peu To- 
"School and Community at Wor iple 
gether.” While it has not been Qs to 
to describe in detail all the pe 
Which reference is made, the dese 
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tions are nevertheless sufficiently com- 
plete to give the reader a reasonably 
clear picture of what is going on in 
many elementary schools throughout 
the country. School systems are not 
identified except as to the state in 
Which they are located. In some cases 
this omission is regrettable, for a 
reader is quite likely to want to follow 
up an interest in a particular account 
by Securing further information about 
the practice described. 

It is always a questionable proce- 
dure to assert that a trend toward this 
Or that is observable, and those who 
have prepared this report have not in- 
tended to make such assertions. Nev- 
ertheless, at various points through- 
Out the document there are useful 
Summaries which call attention to the 
Beneral impressions obtained by those 
Who participated in the survey. With 
Tespect to the section on in-service ed- 
Ucation, for example, the following 
Summary comments are made: 

"E foregoing in-service education pro- 
ciples yey alee recognize care basic p 
teacher education: that it 1s 1m 
Portant for teachers to identify the prob- 
ems which they feel are essential for study; 
at they themselves should develop the 
ne for studying these problems and 
my out their plans; that there should be 
hi for individual differences in these 
in Sa: teachers have different oar 
wae StS, skills, and abilities and Wor 
ese are taken into account; V 
Y doing is appropriate for teachers 
Went d for any other learner and conse- 
i lis enin © program should not be entirely 
i S employer One; that a variety of ways may 
a abilit *d to bring about growth in teach- 
at sty Y and professional attitude; and 
Ying children and how they stow 


katning 
as wel 
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and develop is fundamental to an in-service 
teacher education program [p. 10]. 

E In connection with teacher participa- 
tion we should say that several instances 
were reported of teachers also being involved 
in such projects as planning new school 
buildings or remodeling old ones. In some 
places, teachers submit ideas and have no 
further responsibilities; in others the archi- 
tect and superintendent work closely with 
teachers, custodians, parent groups, and 
sometimes older children from the time the 
building is first thought of until it stands 
in full use. 

The activities described in these pages 
seem to show that better curriculums and 
better teaching and learning result when 
everyone concerned with the educative proc- 
ess is involved in making the plans and 
carrying them out. Many persons work to- 
gether in the selection. of furnishings, in 
determining wall coloring and room arrange- 
ments, and in formulating other plans that 
help to make the building meet the curricu- 


lum needs [pp. 18-19]. 


A TuovcnuT ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


owapays one rarely attends a 
meeting of educators without 
hearing a more or less extended dis- 
cussion of "public relations." This 
often appears to involve such matters 
as increasing the public's understand- 
ing of what the schools are doing, get- 
ting laymen to participate in the solu- 
tion of some of the school's problems, 


and encouraging the public to sup- 


ort schools more adequately than is 
presently the case. However, school 
eople oiten overlook the — 
: ds opinions 12 fashioning the 
s scit adults have of their 
wa ER the main; à child's reaction 
each is largely determined by his 


reactions to his teacher. V. L. Pickens, 
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chairman of the Division of Practical 
Arts, Vocational, and Family Life Ed- 
ucation of Kansas City (Missouri) 
public schools, has a brief editorial on 
this matter in the December 19, 1952, 
issue of School News and Views, a pub- 
lication of the Philadelphia public 
schools. Mr. Pickens writes: 

Each morning millions of our best am- 
bassadors pour into our Schools; each after- 
noon they troop home from our classrooms, 
and with them goes the Ereatest potential 
of all for molding the opinions of the own- 
ers of the public schools. Each evening, 
around the dinner tables of the nation the 
question is asked, “What did you do in 
school today?” and the answer to that ques- 
tion will determine opinion, 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the 
answer will not stem from shortchanging, 
perfunctory, dull-as-ditch-water teaching, 
but from the efforts of skilful, sympathetic, 
understanding teachers, For public rela- 
tions—good or bad—start with th 
in the classroom, The “top brass” 
speeches, join service clubs 
Teports, and use the airwa 
but good public relations will 
unless teachers send home 
tomers, 

What the pupils think of the teacher the 
parents think; and what the parents think 
of the teacher and the school, most taxpayers 
in the community believe. For this reason 
the teachers must be the main Strength in 
àny school public-relations program—there 
is no better way to win parents and make 


friends than to send home a satisfied and 
Satisfactory product. 


he teacher 
may make 
; Write annual 
ves and press; 
not be achieved 

Satisfied cus- 


MORE ABOUT REPORTING PROGRESS 
OF PUPILS 


I COMMENTING in these columns 
s about interesting items received 
in the editorial offices of the Elemen- 
tary School J ournal, the writers of the 
news notes frequently make state- 
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ments which bring correspondence 
from the readers. In the January issue 
Mrs. De Pencier discussed some very 
interesting developments in Spring- 
field, Delaware County, Pennsylva- 
nia, where work has been going on for 
some time on the problem of reporting 
pupil progress. She raised two ques- 
tions, one of which related to the prob- 
lem of informing the pupil about his 
Progress, and the second of which in- 
quired about how the school program 
is arranged in order that the teacher 
may have time for conferences with 
parents in the school day. 

Miss Josephine B. Wolfe, super- 
visor of elementary education in 
Springfield, has responded to wei 
questions in a letter to the editors, ju 
we are pleased to quote the following 
remarks from her letter: 


In reply to the statements, I would "- 
to add that continuous evaluation of vm n 
progress is a daily procedure in our ape: à 
The pupils know exactly where they are, ls x 
they are at a certain point, and how they eis 
progressing, In fact, the children keep ns 
parents so well informed that the parei 
have this information before their schedu 
conference time, led 

Conferences with parents are ra 
in October and March on school time. i 
half-days are allotted each teacher at eed 
time of the year. We have found this ar 
satisfactory. The conferences usually xm 
at 1:15 and last until 4:00, This allows ii- 
approximately 15-20 minutes for each eed 
ference period. As you probably know, pd 
ferences should be brief and to the poi o 
Too much idle chatter often is the result 
long-drawn-out conferences. 


THAGE 
KENNETH J. m 
STANLEY J. HEYWO 


- 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR MARCH 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by KENNETH J. REHAGE, 
associate professor of ed- 

ucation, and Stantey J. Hrevwoop, 
research assistant in the Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
LELAND S. Marci, general super- 
Visor of instruction in the public 
schools of Monroe County, Key West, 
Florida, maintains that, because of 
the increased mobility and broadened 
Outlook of the people of the United 
States, it would be well to have a com- 
mon core of education, so that pupils 
moving from the schools of one state 
to those of another would not sufler. 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH, associate rofes- 
Sor of education at Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York, demonstrates 
OW various types of teacher-devised, 
Pupil-made, or handmade experience 
charts may aid beginners in learning 
Ow to read. A. M. ALEXANDER, 
Superintendent of schools at Mount 
: ernon, Missouri, demonstrates that 
ìt is not always possible, without the 
Use of objective tests, to determine the 
Capacity of pupils for achieving in 
School work or to discover whether pu- 


pils are achieving up to their capacity. 
Lors FurcueR Harvey, teacher- 
consultant in arithmetic at the San 
Diego, California, city schools, reports 
a study of the effectiveness of a pro- 
cedure of testing, reteaching, and re- 
testing for improving skills in arith- 
metic. GEORGE SPACHE, head of the 
Reading Laboratory and Clinic of the 
University College, University of 
Florida, discusses a new formula for 
judging the readability of materials 
written for pupils reading below the 
fourth-grade level. The KINDERGAR- 
TEN-PRIMARY STAFF of the Labora- 
tory School of the University of 
Chicago presents a list of selected 
references on kindergarten-primary 


education. 


Ropert E. KEOHANE, 
chairman, Department 
of Social Sciences, Shi- 
mer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 
Jons I. GooprAp, director of the Di- 
vision of Teacher Education, Emory 
University and Agnes Scott College. 
OnviLLE E. PETERSON, supervisor of 
ary education in the Cincinnati, 


Reviewers 
of books 


second 
Ohio, public schools. 


A PROPOSAL FOR EDUCATION FOR 
NATIONAL LIVING 


LELAND S. MARCH 
Monroe County Public Schools, Cry West, Florida 


RESENT-DAY LIVING has produced 

a problem in education that was 

not foreseen by our founding fathers 
when they made the education of the 
young a function of the states. It was 
originally planned that each state 
would set up all the laws, procedures, 
and programs by which the children 
were to be educated for life. Natural ly, 
at that time each state made its blue- 
print for a public school System with a 
provincial point of view, as transpor- 
tation and communication compelled 
the populace to live within very nar- 
row borders. This restriction, in turn, 
encouraged a narrow outlook on life. 
The majority of the children who were 
born in one state could be expected to 
live out their entire lives in that state. 
In those circumstances there was little 
need for concern about what was 
being taught, or when it was being 
taught, in any other state, near or far. 
We are still operating under that plan. 
Today the travel time from New 
York City to San Francisco or from 
icago to New Orleans is less than 
Was the travel time from New York 
City to Boston when George Washing. 
ton made his “Presidential tour" of 
the origina] colonies. With present ease 
of travel and the changed €conomy in 
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America, an increasingly large number 
of children start their education in one 
state and complete it in another. Some 
attend several school systems during 
their school years. Furthermore, it is 
common for one state to educate ? 
person with its state problems 1” 
mind, only to have him as an e 
spend his life in a different state wit^ 
different problems. 


EXISTING DIFFERENCES IN STATE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
In view of these conditions, it i5 
high time that we did more nel 
thinking about the problem of devel 
oping a national program of educa- 
tion, or at least homogenizing T: 
forty-eight state programs intoa ag 
harmonious plan of preparing sd 
young people for national living. T i 
writer does not mean to imply that y 
should scrap our present plan of st2 3 
responsibility for education but to a 
phasize the necessity of taking a mor 
"national" point of view in — 
A person has only to talk with puP » 
from other states than his own to - 
cover that the emphasis on W be 
should be taught, when it should ü 
taught, and what is important varies 
great deal from state to state. 
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EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL LIVING 


A few years ago the writer initiated 
à curriculum development program in 
his county school system, and solicited 
curriculum guides, courses of study, 
and study guides from each of the 
states and from more than a hundred 
city school systems. All the school sys- 
tems expected pupils to learn to read 
and write, perform the fundamental 
skills, and learn somewhat similar 
facts in most subjects. However, it 
was immediately evident why pupils 
are at a disadvantage in crossing 
boundaries while they are progressing 
through school. One state expected a 
child to go much farther in elementary 
arithmetic than others; some states 
placed the skills in arithmetic in dif- 
ferent grades; other states differed in 
the amount of social studies in each 
grade. Among the various states there 
Were entirely different requirements 
for graduating from high school. Can 
any one set of educators be so far 
ahead of the educators in other states 
that they can be so different and all be 
right? 
. Each state will stoutly defend its 
idiosyncrasies on the basis of local 
Problems and needs, forgetting that 
Children no longer live their lives with- 
in the borders of one state. The boy 
Who follows major-league baseball 
Often selects for his favorite team one 
which is several states away from his 
home. He knows a great deal about 
the players—where they were born, of- 
ten in a variety of states, and in what 
State the team has spring training— 
and all these factors involve a number 
of states besides the boy's native resi- 
dence, 
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Parents recognize the differences in 
state education programs and the 
handicaps that these differences place 
on their children. Why cannot educa- 
tional leaders take more active steps 
to correct these handicaps? More than 
once, parents have requested that 
their children be placed in a grade 
ahead of that called for on their school 
record when entering a new state, 
saying, “The superintendent told us 
our children would have to be retarded 
a grade when they came back there 
from your state.” There will always be 
differences in the quality of school 
programs in the various states as long 
as different amounts of money are ex- 
pended for schools, but it is possible to 
come closer than a year's difference, if 
such disparity actually exists. If edu- 
cational leaders desire to be worthy of 
the name, they must actively work to- 
ward the development of a common 
axis or core of education in all the 
forty-eight states, around which each 
state can build any additional require- 
ments it desires. 


COMMON AXIS OF EDUCATION 


The following program is presented 
as a step toward the development of a 


common axis around which each state 


program can be built. 

1. National objectives and goals.— 
The leading educators of America 
should be drawn together to formulate 
a set of objectives for national educa- 
tion. These should be broad enough to 
be adaptable to the needs and re- 
sources of every state. If any state 
cannot meet what is evidently good 
for the entire United States, help 
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should be given that state for the sake 
of the children, who will probably live 
in several states during their lifetimes. 
These objectives should then be 
adopted by each state department of 
education and implemented by state 
conferences with local educators. 

2. Common certification require- 
ments for all leachers.—Certification 
requirements for teachers should be- 
come only standards for the prepara- 
tion of good teachers everywhere. At 
present, many states seem to set up 
peculiarities in their certification laws 
to insure that local teachers and state 
residents will be given the first 
chances at jobs, regardless of the abil- 
ity of out-of-state candidates. Some 
states have had laws requiring local 
boards of education to hire state resi- 
dents in preference to out-of-state 
residents if one of each applies and 
both meet the certification laws. This 
requirement disregards all other quali- 
fications that the out-of-state candi- 
date may have, such as successful ex- 
perience, personal abilities, and ad- 
vanced training. States do not now 
honor the certification requirements of 
other states—a lack of reciprocity 
which places an unwarranted burden 
on the teachers. 

The main purpose of some certifica- 
tion standards seems to be to keep uni- 
versity summer-school classes filled 
with teachers. This exploitation of a 
Profession should give way to the 
training of good teachers. No other 
profession requires that its members 
return to school every few years for 
five 9r Six semester hours of training— 
training in anything under the sun re- 
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gardless of its relation to what the 
teacher is teaching. . 
National standards of certification 
would eliminate the poor teachers. It 
would make teaching more un 
to high-school students, who would 
then realize that with a teaching cer 
tificate they could earn a living in any 
state, instead of in only one state. E: 
present, no one could live long enough 
to take all the courses that would cer- 
tify him to teach in each of the forty- 
eight states. : " 
3. Grade placement of subject ma 
ter.—What a help it will be to the pu- 
pil moving from one state to another 
when the same subjects are taught $ 
the same grades! The author run 
felt a deep sympathy for the student 
who, entering high school [rom an 
other state, needed certain subjects we 
graduate but had to spend an on 
year in high school because the sta d 
and local requirements had pe 
subjects in different orders in his pre 
vious school and his present € 
Elementary-school students also d 
blocks of important work because : 
disparities in grade placement of ps 
ject matter among different sta vit 
Such differences could be ironed 9 
easily by enlightened educators. gii 
4. Standards of achievement and P 2 
motion.—While the author stands t 
middle ground between 100 per ^ 
promotion and rigid grade standar s 
of achievement for promotion; jac 
much to be said in favor of s jen 
some goals which pupils should © de 
sonably attain by approximately ee m 
semester. These should be set UE e 
the form of recommendations fF 
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normal progress of the average pupil, 
each school being allowed to apply 
them to individual pupils in the light 
of the school's own best judgment and 
philosophy. Unless some recommen- 
dations are commonly adopted for 
promotion, we shall always have the 
unfortunate situation which obtains 
at the present, wherein being pro- 
moted or being held back depends on 
which school a child attends. Geo- 
graphic residence should not be a fac- 
tor affecting a child’s progress through 
school—but it is. A child should be 
cL or retarded on the criterion 
ies hich will do him the most good, 
the meny factors entering into 

decision—scholastic achievement, 
physical size, social and emotional ma- 
-— adjustment in his group, 

ealth, and possibly others. 

5. Entrance age 0 children 10 the 
: B schools —School-entering age 
Whe d be fixed on a national basis. 
bn en pupils come to 2 school with à 
2 card showing completion of the 
" grade and yet the local state law 

ays that they must be a few days oF 
ie months older even to enter the 
ba ools of that state, à? unpleasant 
da arises. Agreement among a 
of ch would eliminate this builder 
or public relations. 
us High-school graduation require- 
tiot a -—The requirements for gu p 
Sub; nee at the commonly cani 
dae differ markedly among = 
Who p» the disadvantage of pup! 5 
menti ave to change qu. dle 
yas oned before, many lose ? wae 
of their lives to meet require" 


ments—which are of questionable 
value in the light of recent investiga- 
tions of the progress of non-high- 
school graduates in college. At least, 
educational leaders should agree upon 
a common axis of courses which could 
be adopted by all recognized and ac- 
credited high schools. 

7. Length of the school. day.—This 
may seem trivial, but would not agree- 
ment on à normal school day be at 
least a step toward wiping away the 
rather valid criticism of confusion 
within education’s ranks? This should 
be a minimum requirement, any 
school retaining the privilege to 
lengthen it as local need and accept- 
ance deem advisable. 

8. Length of the school year.—Re- 
cently the author conducted à random 
survey of 100 cities in the United 
States to ascertain the length of the 
school year as set by state law and 
local regulation. ‘The typical length of 
the school year by state law was 180 
days; although one state required 200 
days and one only 80 days. The aver- 
age city regulation prescribed 184 

states with far less 


days. Can those 
than 180 days in their school year de- 


mand and receive the same respect for 
their school systems as those with 
more? We need close agreement here. 


9. Greater em phasis on national edu- 


jon.—There 38 no objection to the 


i ght to know every- 


thing about their environment, which 
is the argument for the requ! ement of 


exhaustive courses On local state his- 


tory and geography: However, the au- 
thor submits the argument that today 
the pupil is as much a citizen of the 
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United States as he was a citizen of 
the local state when those provincial 
laws were placed on the statute books. 
Years ago, the pupils were limited in 
their opportunity to become familiar 
with any geographic area; one state 
was a considerable territory for them 
to cover. Today the typical boy has a 
cosmopolitan experience of the United 
States, acquired through travel or 
gained vicariously through the radio, 
the motion pictures, or television. To 
keep our school program up to date 
with the experiences of our pupils, we 
must broaden our educational pro- 
grams. To prepare our pupils for the 
area in which they are going to live, 
we must teach the history and geogra- 
phy of all the United States as care- 
fully as we have been teaching state 
history and geography. 

10. Exchange of teachers between 
states.—It has been said that no one 
who comes to live in a community can 
leave it without influencing that com- 
munity for better or worse and with- 
Out being influenced for better or 
worse by the community. If the prac- 
tice of exchanging teachers between 
nations is accepted as a good way of 
Promoting understanding and spread- 
ing international information, why 
not make exchange teaching an in- 
tegral part of our program of educa- 
tion for national living? Hire teachers 
from each of the typical areas of the 
United States—mining, cattle-raising, 
wheat- or corn-farming, shipping, ur. 
ban, and rura] areas—or exchange 
teachers on a one-year basis. Expect 
these teachers from other areas to 
Spend time with as many groups as 
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possible in the school system, giving 
talks about their home states. Let a 
teacher reared on a wheat ranch, who 
is an exchange teacher in an urban 
school, meet various groups and show 
pictures of his father’s ranch, tell of 
the planting and harvesting practices, 
and other things of interest. The 
school system that can give informa- 
tion about all the general areas and 
industries of the United States in this 
way is going to offer a greatly en- 
riched program of vicarious experi- 
ences to its pupils, and they will be 
better prepared for national living. 


SUMMARY 


We can no longer confine our living 
toone community or one state. We can 
no longer shut ourselves off from ev- 
erybody else, even if we wanted to- 
The improvements of modern pee 
portation and communication, adde 
to the changed economy of America 
and a more fluid population, have cre 
ated the problem of providing educa- 
tion for pupils who get their cduation 
in more than one state or who, after 
being educated in one state, live we 
earn their bread in other states. AS € r 
ucational leaders, we must change a S 
educational concepts and pee e 
to meet this problem. To solve t p 
problem, we must develop in the n? 
tion a common axis of education 
around which state and local P i 
grams can turn. We deserve the tit e 
of educational leaders only when joi 
think farther and faster than the pe 
ent age in which we live and when in 
move toward solving our problen 
before they come upon us. 


IMPROVING READING WITH SCRIPT TEXT 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


pw TEXT has been a valuable aid 
in teaching reading ever since it 
Was first employed in the early twen- 
ties. Script text is a collective term to 
Cover material variously referred to as 
teacher-devised, pupil-made, or hand- 
made experience charts in contrast to 
commercially printed material. 

As early as 1925 the Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education on the teaching of reading 
Included a chapter! in which hand- 
made chart material was recom- 
mended for beginning reading instruc- 
tion “to introduce pupils to reading 
as a thought-getting process." The 
authors stated, “It is desirable to de- 
lay the introduction of the primer 
Until considerable facility has been 
developed in reading exercises of the 
type just described [manuscript writ- 

€n or printed bulletins and charts re- 

ating to current class interests and 
Projects].”3 The California Curricu- 
um Commission publication of 1930 
gave extensive accounts of the use of 

lee 


Read 


Appropriate Materials for Instruction in 

ing," Report of the National Committee on 

"ding, chap. vii. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 
* National Society for the Study of Education, 

Med I. Chicago: Distributed by the University of 
lcago Press, 1925. 


? Ibid., p. 183. 3 Ibid., p. 185. 


* 


script text not only in teaching begin- 
ners but throughout the primary- 
grade period.* 

At first, the use of script text was 
largely confined to a small group of ex- 
perimental and laboratory schools. 
Today these materials play some part 
in most modern school programs, not 
only in the primary grades, but in the 
upper years as well. In schools where 
the method has been most fully devel- 
oped, where teachers have full appre- 
ciation of the advantages of script text 
as wellas its limitations, the use of this 
teacher-made material has virtually 
transformed the teaching of reading. 

The versatility of script text is a 
major advantage. The material can be 
prepared and varied in countless 
ways. The most popular forms are 
(1) manuscript written text, large size, 
on the chalk board, on newsprint 
sheets, or on light or stiff cardboard; 
(2) duplicated typewritten materials, 
reading context, stories, worksheets, 
etc., and (3) manuscript written con- 
text, small size for desk use, dupli- 
cated on a machine. 


4 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development. Devel- 
oped under the direction of California Curricu- 
lum Commission. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1930. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS OF SCRIPT TEXT 
AND ITS USE IN TEACHING 
READING 

Judging from the comments of 
many teachers and parents, the value 
of script text in teaching reading is not 
fully recognized, and the technique is 
not always used as effectively as it 
might be. Because reading in school is 
so universally associated with the use 
of textbooks, new teachers may not 
realize that other forms of reading 
context also play a role in teaching 
reading. 

The commonest misconception is 
that script text is of use only in the 
readiness period as pre-reading experi- 
ence. Teacher-made charts have been 
described asa prelude to book work but 
scarcely reading matter at all. A young 
teacher commented, “I’ve used bulle- 
tin-board hand printing right along, 
but I didn't know this was reading.” 
Teachers have been advised to use 
charts sparingly, to use them only asa 
meansof stimulating interest in reading 
or introducing the child to the notion 
of reading. As one teacher expressed 
it, “I used charts at first for readiness 
stimulation, but we know these ex- 
perience stories do not teach actual 
reading. Now we’re doing real reading 
in our books.” 

The children, as well as teachers 
and parents, need to realize that re- 
Sponding to script text is reading just 
as surely as interpreting book pages is 
reading. The teacher should hold a 
discussion with 
different Sorts o 
boards, road m 


the children about the 
Í things we read: sign- 
aps, timetables, books, 
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" charts ¢ le- 
newspapers, "our" charts and bul 


tins, and so on. 

However, there is an issue that 
must be faced if the use of handmade 
reading material is to be evaluated 
properly. There is no question that 
children who repeat verbatim the ma- 
terial of the charts with scarcely ia 
look at them are doing “picture-book 
reading and not reading in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. Some- 
times so few clues are needed for ud 
calling the meaning that this reading 
cannot be considered sight reading. 
Experience charts are casy to memo- 
rize or to read with partial clues be- 
cause the language used and the inci- 
dents described are so familiar to the 
children. But this is also true of easy 
stories in the first little reading jai 
Bright children promptly egit 
them or guess inaccurately at lg t 
known words. In using script text, jus 
as with any other reading context use 


h à the 
in the early learning -— du 
teacher must be certain to chec 


progress that each child is making 1” 
storing up sight-word vocabulary put 
to eliminate random guessing, m 
give practice in word recognition. " 
No one doubts that, up to à — 
point, memorizing whole al it 
and paragraphs is an asset am B. 
accustoms the child to associating s 
guage patterns with the printed ee? 
However, there is always the ari 
that the child who “reads” from i 
ory may think he is doing what - ue 
serves adults doing when they rea aci 
daily paper or a book. It would b€ fbi 
fortunate for the child not to rea 
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early in the process that reading is 
more than memorized recitation and 
for the teacher not to detect the child 
Who has remained at the context 
memorization stage when he should 
have moved ahead in independent 
reading techniques. 

The script text method has also 
been criticized as not adaptable to in- 
dividual differences among pupils in 
class groups. The same criticism can 
be made of published reading text- 
books unless the teacher works with 
small groups or provides in other ways 
for individual differences. Actually, 
Script text lends itself well to small- 
Stroup teaching and to individual work 
With slow learners because text and 
Vocabulary are so adaptable. 

That we have in script text a bona 
fide method for teaching reading is at- 
tested by reports from many sources. 
A Cincinnati bulletin? the California 
Curriculum Commission Publication,’ 
the Madison (Wisconsin)' and the 

ew York City bulletins? certainly 
ake the script-text technique serious- 
y as an authentic method of teaching 

*Binners to read rather than consid- 
"ring it solely as “language experi- 
* “Reading, a Phase of the Language Arts,” 


h . RM 
"© Primary Manual, Section IH. Curriculum 


B x 
ulletin No; 95, Cincinnati, Ohio: Board of Edu- 


Cation, 1942. 
"Op. cit, 
"M t 
Co; Madison Public Schools, a 
Gr, Mmittec, The Use of Charts in the Primary 
ree Madison, Wisconsin: Curriculum De- 
tment, Madison Public Schools, 1949. 
s 2 
Of | Exploring a First Grade Curriculum. Bureau 
Reference Research and Statistics, Publication 
Cit 30. Brooklyn: Board of Education of the 
Y of New York, 1947. 
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ence” or “readiness stimulation.” 
Teachers must realize not only that 
script text is valid for teaching pri- 
mary-grade reading but also that it is 
a valuable adjunct to the teaching of 
reading in the upper grades and even 
with slow learners in high school. 
Properly used, the method can build a 
bridge to the first textbooks and main- 
tain a link between the reading text- 
books and life experience. 

Basic reading skills aud. habits are 
learned. —Teachers who are thorough- 
ly experienced in using their own de- 
vised materials in beginning reading 
affirm that all the basic reading skills 
can be taught with any material, 
whether machine-printed or hand- 
printed, that is within the child's 
range of understanding, provided the 
material is properly made and effec- 
tively used in instruction. In begin- 
ning reading with script text, the pu- 
pil gains some experience in respond- 
ing to context clues, he begins the 
habit of making eye-movements across 
the lines, and learns to recognize some 
words at sight. 

Sufficient experience with script 
text has made it possible for some chil- 
dren who respond to contextual clues 
easily to acquire independent reading 
habits solely through this material so 
that within a year or so they are ready 
to read easy story material with little 
help from the teacher. Correct eye- 
movements are easily demonstrated 
with charts by pointing out where to 
begin each line, how to sweep back to 
the beginning of the next line, and 
how to sweep along by phrases or 
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pleasantly voiced reading. A capable 
child may learn as many as three hun- 
dred sight words during his first year 
in school largely through the use of 
script text or with script text and 
reader combined. Check lessons can be 
given to test accurate comprehension 
during silent looking and thinking. 
Phonics can be taught intrinsically 
and inductively with chart words. 

No one contends that Script text 

should supplant books or replace basic- 
reader series. The early use of books is 
essential to accustom the child to 
handling books, to acquaint him with 
book resources, to give him an appre- 
ciation of the role that commercially 
printed books play in daily life, and to 
advance reading habits to a more ma- 
ture level through extensive reading. 
Script text should be termed pre-book 
reading rather than pre-reading ex- 
perience when the method is used as 
the prelude to work in readers. 

The question of vocabulary load.— 
One of the chief points at issue is 
whether the vocabulary of the experi- 
ence charts and other script text mate- 
rial, which is normally broader than 
that of the first little books, is too di- 
versified to enable beginners to learn 
words and to learn how to recognize 
individual words, except for the few 
children who devise their own schemes 
for recognizing words. 

The total vocabulary of a month’s 
experience charts in the beginning 
reading period would normally be 
larger than the vocabulary of a corre- 
Sponding amount of text in published 
readers because, in the nature of daily 
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experiencing, the vocabulary changes 
from day to day and week to week. The 
teacher, however, has com plete control 
over the chart vocabulary. Vocabulary 
difficulty is in part a function of lan- 
guage familiarity or unfamiliarity. 
Familiar terms, even though rela- 
tively difficult to pronounce, are casier 
for the child to learn than are new 
terms and phrases that he seldom 
uses. It is chiefly when a large number 
of new words are met in rapid succes- 
sion that reading becomes confusmg 
and dificult for the beginner. 

Any reading text in English must 
make constant use of commonly re 
curring words that constitute a ke 
per cent of all running text ape 
for beginners, for older children, or fe 
adults. The range of mma 
found chiefly in the nouns—t e 
names of things—which play such : 
large role in our language. The get 
tells the children these words iens 
they occur in charts, but does ose 
require the pupils to memorize the 
then and there. € 

Ts script text identified only ene 
rent experiences?—Some teachers e 
the misconception that hand-prin " 
materials are derived only from a 
rent experiences. Teachers od 
whether a trip or an excursion "e 
from school must always precede wn 
reading of charts. If reading 19 hil- 
stricted to experience charts, the e - 
dren will soon be bored with RR g 
argument runs; they need rea dá 
that carries them into realms bey ale 
immediate experience, that sige 
them to enjoy imaginative stories 
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poems. There is no reason why a 
script-text chart should not present a 
fable, parts in a play, or a poem, as 
well as a paragraph about local hap- 
penings, directions, or a recipe. 

The task of script-text preparation — 
Are chart-making and the preparation 
of duplicated lesson sheets too time- 
consuming for the average teacher? 
Do classroom teachers lack the techni- 
cal skill and the knowledge to doa good 
job of chart-making? Some charts are 
Poorly made, and insuflicient atten- 
tion is paid to editing the material. 
The casual attitude sometimes 
adopted toward the whole matter is 
mumical to best results with this tech- 
Mique. Faulty techniques and atti- 
tudes may be due to neglect of this 
topic in teacher-training courses. Most 
Student teachers receive some instruc- 
D in manuscript writing, primarily 

r teaching children to write. 

" Experienced teachers find that even 
d good job of chart-making is not un- 
og time-consuming if the principles 
"P understood and the necessary 
Quipment is at hand. If sufficient 
time is lacking for chart-making, the 
Chalkboard is a good substitute. 
en aficion attention has been giv- 
oe " the role that manuscript writing 
tio printing" plays in the construc- 

n of high-quality script text. Good 
Manuscript writing is the key feature. 
= may still see, even in à first- or 
m. i room, à blackboard cov- 

With the teacher's material writ- 
dn In cursive script although all the 
st dren's textbooks are printed in 

andard vertical unjoined letterIng- 
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Not to use manuscript writing for all 
blackboard and other handmade text 
that the children are expected to read 
for themselves is to neglect the writing 
tool that serves as a link among all the 
language arts and that, in turn, links 
language skills to children’s current 
experiences. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES OF SCRIPT 
TEXT IN EARLY READING 
INSTRUCTION 


Several major advantages are found 
in the use of handmade materials as 
one source of reading context for be- 
ginners. 

Reading as thought-getting from the 
beginning. —Script text introduces 
reading as à thought-getting process. 
‘The method is identified with learning 
by meaningful language wholes. The 
sentences are read for their meaning 
in the entire context of the paragraph; 
the words have meaning in relation to 
others in the whole sentence. No addi- 
tional step is needed to insure ^read- 
ing with comprehension" or reading 
by "thought units." 

Script text is an aid to teaching be- 
ginning reading by whole-word sight 
recognition, Or the ideographic meth- 
od. When meaningful words are re- 
peatedly observed in varied context, 
they tend to be learned as wholes. 

A fundamental principle suggests 
that learning is more effective, easy, 
and permanent when it can be related 
to the learner's purposes, interests, 
knowledge, experience. A child's im- 
mediate experiences have the most 
meaning for him. For this reason they 
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are more easily interpreted in printed 
form. Catching on to the reading trick 
follows with little difüculty when the 
approach is by total meanings and 
familiar ideas. Experience reading be- 
comes an integral part of school life, 
the daily activities giving it meaning 
and purpose. 

The use of script text ties in with 
the modern conception of childhood 
education as "learning by doing," 
with the idea of providing unified ex- 
periences in which language arts are 
interrelated and these, in turn, are 
applied to daily problem-solving. 
Script text is an invaluable tool for the 
activity program, in which life in the 
school becomes the curriculum. 

In the higher grades, Script text 
provides a link between current ex- 
perience and subject matter in all 
areas of knowledge. Even arithmetic 
ties in with reading when problems 
arising in a unit are recorded for read- 
ing and study by the group. With 
script text serving to relate all areas of 
language expression, instruction in 
skills can be more economical and less 
time-consuming than it is when each 
of these skills is taught in isolation. 

Script text and language usage.— 
With script text there is a link between 
the child’s growing linguistic powers, 
his thinking, and his reading. After he 
has seen a sentence or two that express 
familiar ideas in his own words, the 
child immediately senses that print 
has Something to tell him, that the 
Purpose of printed matter is to keep 
Petmanent records of the things we 

know and think about, want to recall, 
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or need to learn. A beginner com- 
mented, “Reading’s just talking to the 
page”; or, to quote the youngster 
cited by Marion Monroe Cox, “Read- 
ing’s just talk wrote down.” l 

The words in script text come alive 
because they are words that are al- 
ready associated in the children’s 
minds with ideas they have expressed 
orally. The first reading lessons are es- 
sentially language experiences. Read- 
ing back the conversation on the charts 
seems to the child much like talking: 
“We went to the fire house, we saw the 
fire engine.” The children realize that 
the print is a clue to conversation just 
held or a recent experience, a way of 
recording ideas permanently. 

Since the teacher has full control 
over the vocabulary the children aps 
to meet in their reading, it can be lim- 
ited or extensive, with as much repeti- 
tion of words as the children require 
either for language development or for 
word recognition. 

From seeing the teacher's hand- 
written text the children are mot 
vated to write their own stories and > 
illustrate them. Here is a link betwee” 
reading and learning written ne 
sion. The ease of learning manuscrD 
writing enables the children to on 
their own stories, to copy the teacher 4 
text, and to make scrapbooks gontant 
ing some labeling. Script text is d 
only an incentive to the children " 
write for themselves, but it tee 
spelling as the children observe E g 
teacher spelling words while writ! 
on the chalkboard or chart pape" c 

Reading with script text is fun 
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First-grade teachers inquire, “How 
early can we expect to have reading 
for fun?” The answer is, *Right away, 
with script text charts and messages.” 
Relating the child's happy expressions 
of daily experience to reading is of 
prer importance to children who 
are just on the threshold of learning. 
mei script text. the first reading 
hem iint be identified with the chil- 
Weine Pis expressed thoughts and 
assi J "€ creating a favorable emo- 
ing th response to learning. Decorat- 
other f charts gives the children an- 
; avorable association with learn- 
ing to read. 
ts wa silent reading.—With script 
tial es argument about silent versus 
| reading loses its point. For the 
Ha to want to read orally is per- 
ee natural because the children are 
lent E their recent experiences. Si- 
ook aing is learned as the children 
ing Pip the new surprise each morn- 
tnte he bulletin board or pay atten- 
famili signs or when a child reviews & 
miliar chart for his own pleasure. 
Tiri no need later to reteach read- 
ik ^ Silent thought-getting and little 
ine that habits of stumbling, 
FR oral reading will develop. _ 
npe Rr in large-size vertical 
ieee There are decided advantages 
ing young children in large-size print- 
net. a vertical surface that can be 
tang at reading-circle or room dis- 
€. Young children are accustomed 
is enn much of their looking at these 
i ces rather than at a thirteen- 
tine Teading-page distance. The latter 
Quires a visual focus which entails 
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strain and fatigue for eyes not yet ac- 
customed to focusing on small detail 
at near range. The chart-size print not 
only saves eye fatigue but also elimi- 
nates the strain that comes from sit- 
ting still and holding a small book 
steadily enough to focus on the print. 

Teachers report that restless, hy- 
peractive boys can pay attention to 
the large chart or chalkboard text 
when they cannot attend to the pages 
of small books. The children can stand 
up, walk up to the chart, and use 
their arms for pointing to words or il- 
lustrations, as a change from sitting 
still. Large charts also help to center 
the attention of a group in the same 
way as movies and the stereopticon. 

The use of large charts makes begin- 
ning reading more of a social activity, 
an aid to social adjustment. A chart 
can be left on the wall or the easel in 
full view, where the children can enjoy 
looking at it and studying it as much 
as they please, reading it to one an- 
other. 

Children can become accustomed to 
handling pages as in a book when two 
or more charts are bound together. 

Wall-sized reading charts are an aid 
to the teacher for quick evaluation of a 
ild's effort and progress, as 


s attitudes in learning, be- 
rge mate- 


young ch 
well as hi 
cause his responses to the la 


rial are easy to observe. 


NK BETWEEN SCRIPT TEXT 


THE LI 
AND TEXTBOOKS IN READING 
INSTRUCTION 
e as a link be- 


Script text can serv 
tween the «pefore-reading" period 
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and the first use of basic readers if 
some care is exercised in the prepara- 
tion of charts as the transition time 
approaches. As a preliminary to books, 
chart stories are printed in smaller-size 
lettering on paper mounted on stiff 
cardboard and held by the child in his 
lap as he reads. Teachers find that, 
when preliminary chart work is based 
on the first little books children are to 
read, the pupils can read the books 
with enjoyment and satisfaction. La- 
moreaux and Lee? have made a num- 
ber of helpful suggestions for bridging 
over from script text to the first books. 
Some authorities object to juggling 
the chart vocabulary in order to pre- 
pare for the first book-reading. Even 
$0, the children are certain to learn 
through experience charts a store of 
the commonest words that they will 
meet in the easiest readers. 
There is no reason to give up charts 
after readers are introduced. In fact, 
script text has all the values above the 
first grade that it has for beginners, 
The method may be even more effec- 
tive for some purposes beyond the 
"beginning to read" stage because of 
the wider vocabulary that can be em- 
ployed as children gain independence 
in reading. Beyond the beginning- 
reading stage, more use is made of 
duplicated copies of charts, bulletins, 
newssheets, and other Script text so 
that each child has a copy. Booklets 
are made by binding several Script- 
text pages together. At this stage most 
?Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Dorris May Lee, 


Learning To Read through Experience, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1943. 
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of the pupils are still not reading = 
rapidly that they outrun the Lampe 
supply of current handwritten text 
material. 

During the upper primary-grade 
period the children are also making as 
full use of books as their growing inde- 
pendence in reading permits. The 
teacher supplies a rapid learner with 
as much “real-book” material as he re- 
quires, both for school studies and for 
his own interest. 


How is chart-reading related to the 
use of basal readers and other books 1" 
the upper primary grades? The in- 
genious teacher will think of any 
ways of relating books, classroom z 
sons, and projects with script text 
The manuals of the newer reader 5° 
ries give many suggestions for pee 
unit studies and text reading. A un! 
centering in the reader story a^ è 
characters may be developed. A dram 
atization or puppet show el 
script-text charts and bulletin mag a 
terial may have had its inception jat- 
reader story. The possibilities of pnt 
ing script text and due. lit- 
units in science, social studies, n Tas 
erature are virtually unlimited. oak 
son sheets based on textbook s ol 
check tests, and supplementary € m 
cises for reading practice can Lr 
pared. Assignment charts are ma! 
small groups within the class. 


SCRIPT TEXT ABOVE THE 
PRIMARY GRADES 
hrough 


Flexibility of script text.—T grade 


the use of script text, the upper" 
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teacher becomes the author of some of 
the children's reading material. The 
text is not necessarily original but 
may be adapted from any source. It 
Sometimes takes no more time to pre- 
pare this material than to search for 
Something easy enough for an older 
child at his interest level. 

For example, in the spring a fourth- 
grade class studied different types of 
birds. ‘The teacher prepared script- 
text lessons on the robin, the bluebird, 
the cardinal, and the house wren, in- 
cluding with each sheet ten questions 
to be answered by the children. These 
Selections were about four hundred 
words in length. All the material was 
duplicated on modern equipment, and 
Copies were distributed to each child 
to be placed in a notebook. Again, a 
teacher who has located good bulletin 
material which is too difficult for most 
of an upper-grade to read independ- 
ently can prepare a more readable ver- 
sion of the same topic. 

Script text for slow learners.—Script 
text is a blessing for the slow learners 
anded amidst an array of 
ifficult for them to read 
acher-made mate- 


who are str 
textbooks too d 
independently. Te 
rials can he constructed so as to keep 
reading on an interesting, meaningful 
level, related to topics that the pups 
Teally want to learn about. Reading 
for these older slow children, as for the 

€ginners, is more meaningful for 
them when it is “talk written down.” 
For slow learners, as for beginners, 
there is decided value in the link that 
Script text provides between reading 
and oral language, as well as the link 


with the child’s own interests and cur- 
rent experiences. There is double rein- 
forcement in learning new words when 
slow learners write what they read, 
read what they write. 

Another advantage is that the chil- 
dren cannot easily identify the precise 
reading level of the text prepared by 
the teacher. It may consist largely of 
easy words, but other clues that the 
pupil uses in judging and rejecting 
textbook materials are absent. Fur- 
thermore, the text is sure to be new to 
the pupil, nothing that has been tried 
before unsuccessfully. 

One teacher concentrated on the 
Indian theme with upper-grade slow 
pupils, using her own devised script 
text to good effect. Another teacher 
used script text in developing the 
baseball theme with older slow boys. 
A junior high school science teacher, 
on learning about script text, ex- 
claimed, “Just the thing for my slower 
boys who can read so little on science 
topics.” 

Script text for the handicapped and 
illiterate —Script text is a boon to the 
teacher of the handicapped: the deaf, 
the mentally retarded, the adult il- 
literate. The young deaf pupils can 
have in their script text precisely the 
words they are learning in lip reading. 


There is complete identity between 
oken language 


comprehension of sp ; 
through lip reading and reading the 
printed page- Adult illiterates, too, 
can have their own language given 
back to them in simplified version in 
script text lessons without having to 


use “baby” books. 


TEACHER JUDGMENT OF PUPIL INTELLIGENCE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT IS NOT ENOUGH 


A. M. ALE 


XANDER 


Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, Missouri 
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HE INTEREST shown by teachers 
Th problems that concern adapt- 
ing classroom activities to the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils is to be com- 
mended. What they may not realize, 
however, is that their ideas are likely 
to be predicated upon two assump- 
tions, both of which may be difficult 
to justify. The first assumption is that 
teachers are able to determine, sub- 
jectively, the capacity of pupils to 
achieve. The second is that teachers 
can be rather certain of the extent to 
which pupils are achieving to capacity. 

The writer was somewhat Skeptical 
of these apparent assumptions by 
teachers, Hence, as one phase of a 
more comprehensive study relating to 
the problem of differentiating instruc- 
tion in the elementary School, he set 
Out to appraise teacher judgment of 
pupil intelligence and of pupil achieve- 
ment in relation to capacity to 
achieve. One of the basic assumptions 
of this study was that, when other 
hindering factors are not present, the 
mental age of the pupil should be 
indicative of his capacity to achieve. 

his point of view is held by a num- 


ber of writers. 


Kirk, for example, 
States, 


“Although mental age is not a 


perfect indicator of the capacity to 
read, it is probably the best single 
indicator of capacity that we now 
have,” 


PROCEDURE USED IN THE STUDY 


Included in the study were thirty- 
five teachers in Grades III-VIII in 
the four-year high-school districts of 
Lawrence County, Missouri. Fifty pet 
cent of these teachers had completed 
120 hours of college training, and the 
median experience of the group was 
twelve years. The study was made 
about the middle of the second semes- 
ter of the school year 1948-49; there- 
fore the teachers had had six months 
or more to get acquainted with the! 
pupils. "- 

The study was begun by placing 1? 
the hands of teachers three prepara 
forms: Pupil Data Forms A, B, and C- 
On Form A teachers were asked "à 
list, in order, the five pupils who, 1? 
their opinion, were the most PE 
gent and the five who were the leas 
intelligent in their respective pom 
On Form B teachers were asked to lis 

1 Samuel A. Kirk, Teaching Reading t0 Slow 


ton 
Learning Children, p. 28. Boston: Houghto 
Mifflin Co., 1940, 
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the five pupils in each of their respec- 
tive groups who, in their opinion, were 
working most nearly up to capacity in 
each of the skill areas of reading, lan- 
guage, spelling, and arithmetic. On 
Form C teachers were asked to list 
the five pupils in their respective 
groups who, in their opinion, were 
achieving farthest below capacity in 
each of the skill areas listed above. 

After the teachers had completed 
the forms, standard tests were ad- 
ministered to the pupils included in 
the study. The California Test of 
Mental Maturity was used to measure 
Intelligence and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests were used to evaluate 
achievement in reading, language, 
Spelling, and arithmetic. Complete 
Mental-test data were obtained for 
1,030 pupils, while both intelligence 
and achievement-test data were ob- 
tained for 978 pupils. 

Achievement, as indicated by the 
Pupil’s performance on the Stanford 
Achievement Tests, was evaluated in 
terms of deviations from the grade 
Norm and from the mental age. A 
Master-sheet was prepared for the 
&roup of pupils rated by each teacher 
included in the study. Upon these 
Master-sheets were recorded the 
Names of pupils and their achievement 
ages (in months) in each of the skill 
areas of reading, language, spelling,and 
arithmetic. The respective achieve- 
Ment ages of each pupil for the differ- 
ent skill areas were then compared 
With his mental age and with the age 
Norm for his grade in order to deter- 
mine the deviation of his achievement 
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age from his mental age and from the 
age norm in each area. These devia- 
tions were recorded in additional 
columns of the master-sheet as posi- 
tive and negative numbers, above and 
below the grade norm and the mental 
age. 

Thus, those pupils in the group 
with the greatest positive numbers 
were considered the highest achiev- 
ers; those with the greatest nega- 
tive numbers, the lowest achiev- 
ers. From these deviation columns 
were selected the five highest and the 
five lowest achievers in each group in 
relation to mental capacity. These 
selections were then compared with 
the teacher’s listings on Pupil Data 
Forms B and C in order to determine 


er cent of agreement. Stated an- 


the p 
to determine 


other way, the idea was 
the extent to which pupils who were 
selected by teachers as highest and 
lowest achievers in relation to mental 
capacity would tend to be similarly 
classified by objective-test data. 


INTELLIGENCE RATINGS 


The results obtained when teachers' 
of the five pupils whom 
they believed to be highest and the 
five they believed to be lowest in in- 
telligence were compared with the 
data obtained by the California Test 
of Mental Maturity are presented in 
Table 1. It will be noted that 199 pu- 
pils were selected for high intelligence, 
while 185 pupils were selected for low 
intelligence. Of the 199 pupils who 
were considered by their teaches to 
ng the five highest in intelli- 


selections 


be amo 
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gence in their respective groups, only 
114, or 57.3 per cent, were found to be 
so classified by objective-test results. 
The data in the table indicate that 
teachers were correct in their selec- 
tions of pupils of highest and lowest 
intelligence about 58 per cent of the 
time. These results are in close agree- 
ment with a study by Lewis? of 
teacher judgment of children who fell 
within the upper 10 per cent of the 
group in intelligence. He found teacher 


TABLE 1 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN OBJECTIVE-TEST RE- 
SULTS AND TEACHERS' SELECTIONS Or PU- 
PILS OF HIGHEST AND LOWEST INTELLI- 
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language test was administered to 
third-grade pupils. (2) In each area, if 
complete test data were not available 
for a pupil listed by a teacher, his 
name was omitted from the list. 

It will be observed from Table 2 
that, while a total of 623 selections of 
highest achievers in all the subjects 
were considered, only 162, or 26 per 


TABLE 2 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN OBJECTIVE-TEST RE- 
SULTS AND TEACHERS’ SELECTIONS OF 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST ACHTEVERS IN RE- 
LATION TO MENTAL Capacity IN FIVE 
SUBJECT AREAS 


a 


pILS RATED 
GENCE Number AT 
or PuPILs DOTT 
SUBJECT SELECTED 

NUMBER Purits CLASSIFIED ny Num- Per 

. | or Puris by TEST TEACHERS | jor Cent 
u dd SELECTED et 

BY " 3 
Highest achievers: 
Teacuers | Number | Per Cent Redi., d 166 35 a 
x Langua " 38 30. 

Highest......} 199 114 57.3 Language h 9| 30.6 
Lowest...... 185 107 57.8 xke] ME 37| 23.3 
Arithmetic. ..... 159 B i ree 

Total...... 384 221 57.6 Tot coc suus 623 | 162| 26-0 
Lowest achievers: 44 29.1 

4 : en ee Reading... 151 ‘0 
judgment to agree with objective test — Tansuage,, | Bo 26 20: i 
results 57 per cent of the time. Spelling..........| 160 25 220 
Arithmetic. ...... 159 3| v— 

RATINGS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN Total.......... 600 144 | 24.0 

RELATION TO MENTAL 


CAPACITY 


Listings of pupils by teachers as 
highest and lowest achievers, as they 
agree with objective-test results, are 
summarized in Table 2. There are 
two reasons for the variation in num- 
ber of selections by subjects. (1) No 

*W. D. Lewis, “Some Characteristics of 
Children Designated as Mentally Retarded, as 
Problems, and as Geniuses by Teachers," Peda- 


gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Ps 
ychol- 
ogy, LXX (March, 1947), 29-51, 


cent, of them were in agreement with 
objective-test results. Agreement 1" 
the different areas varied from 21. 
per cent in reading to 30.6 per cent in 
spelling. 

Of the 600 pupils selected by teach- 
ers to be among the five lowest in the 
respective groups in achievement 
relation to mental capacity, only 14 e 
or 24 per cent, were so classified by 
objective-test results. While this © 


À 
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slightly less than the agreement re- 
ported in the selection of highest 
achievers, the difference does not ap- 
pear to be significantly great. The dis- 
turbing fact is that, for both high and 
low achievers, agreement of teachers’ 
selections with objective-test results 
was extremely low. 


RATINGS ACCORDING TO 
GRADE NORMS 


Even though careful and specific 
instructions had been given the re- 
spondents as to the manner in which 
selections of pupils were to be made, 
the writer wished to know whether 
the rank of pupils in their respective 
groups had not materially influenced 
teachers’ judgments. Reference was 
again made to the master-sheets, from 
which were selected the five highest 
and the five lowest achievers in each 
group with respect to the grade norm. 
These selections were then compared 
with the listings of teachers on Pupil 
Data Forms B and C to determine 
the per cent of agreement. The re- 
sults are summarized in Table 3, in 
which teachers’ selections of highest 
and lowest achievers in relation to 
mental capacity are compared with 
highest and lowest achievers with re- 
spect to grade norms as determined by 
objective tests. 

Viewed in this respect, teachers’ 
selections were found to be much 
more in agreement with objective- 
test results than in the previous com- 
parisons. It will be noted that, where- 
as, only 162, or 26 per cent, of the 
selections of highest achievers were in 
agreement with objective tests in the 
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analysis presented in Table 2, 264 
selections, or 42.4 per cent, were in 
agreement when compared with test 
norms for the grade. In other words, 
even though teachers endeavored to 
select highest achievers in relation to 
mental capacity, their selections were 
16.4 percentage points more in agree- 
ment with the test ratings of highest 


TABLE 3 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN TEACHERS’ SELEC- 
TIONS OF HIGHEST AND LOWEST ACHIEV- 
ERS IN RELATION TO MENTAL CAPACITY 
AND PLACEMENT OF SAME PUPILS IN 
TERMS OF GRADE NORMS 


s PuriLS PLACED 
NuxnE! 
or Porta | | BY Taer 
SUBJECT SELECTED 
ts Num- | Per 
EACHERS | Toir Cent 
Highest achievers: 
Reading......--- 166 72| 43.4 
Language. oy 138 54 | 39.1 
Spelling... e 160 73 | 45.6 
Arithmetic. .....- 159 65 | 40.9 
Total. «e 623 264 | 42.4 
Lowest achievers: 
Reading. ...---+- 151 48 | 31.8 
Language ees] 130 47 | 36.2 
Spelling.....-.+++ 160 62 | 38.8 
Arithmetic. .....- 159 48 | 30.2 
Tl ccous sce ix 600 205 | 34.2 


achievers with respect to grade norms. 
That is, teachers’ judgments of what 
might be termed satisfactory achieve- 
ment in terms of individual capacity 
appeared to be based primarily upon 
the rank of pupils in the group. 

Table 3 also shows the agreement of 
teachers’ selections of lowest achiev- 
ers in relation to mental capacity with 
lowest achievers with respect to pub- 
lished test norms for the grade. Again, 
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a decided increase is found in the per 
cent of agreement of the teachers' 
selections with objective-test results. 
In Table 2 it was observed that only 
144, or 24.0 per cent, of the teachers' 
600 selections of lowest achievers 
were in agreement with findings of the 
objective tests. Table 3 shows, how- 
ever, that, when these selections are 
compared with published test norms 
for the grade, the number in agree- 
ment jumps to 205, or 34.2 per cent. 
Stated another way, while only 24 per 
cent of the pupils selected by teachers 
as the lowest achievers in relation to 
mental capacity were so rated by the 
objective-test data, 34.2 per cent of 
the low achievers selected by teachers 
were among the five lowest in their 
groups in terms of grade norms on the 
tests. Thus, again, the status of pupils 
in the group appeared to influence 
teacher judgment materially. 


CONCLUSIONS AND EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


While it may be argued that the 
number of teachers involved in this 
study is insufficient for valid conclu- 
sions, certain facts invest the findings 
with more validity than appears on 
the surface. Even though only thirty- 
five teachers were considered, the 
opinions expressed by them in regard 
to pupil intelligence and achievement 
Were numerous, 'The typical teacher of 
the group, too, was one with four 
years of college training and twelve 
Years of teaching experience—hence a 
Person of Supposedly mature judg- 
ment. Moreover, while no studies of 
teacher judgment of pupil achieve. 
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ment in relation to mental capacity 
could be found in the literature, find- 
ings of the present study of teacher 
judgment of pupil intelligence. cor- 
respond closely to earlier studies. 

It was noted that teachers were con- 
sistently low in their ability to select 
highest and lowest achievers in rela- 
tion to mental capacity— 26 per cent 
with highest achievers and 24 per cent 
with lowest achievers. It was also abe 
served that the agreement of teachers 
selections with objective-test results 
was consistently higher when their 
selections were compared with the pu- 
pils who actually ranked highest and 
lowest in the group in terms of test 
norms for the respective grades. That 
this could have “just happened" is 
hardly conceivable. It is believed, 
therefore, that the following conclu- 
sions concerning teacher judgment of 
pupil intelligence and of pupil achieve- 
ment in relation to mental capacity are 
adequately supported. 

1. Teachers may be expected to be 
correct in their judgment of pupils of 
highest and lowest intelligence in » 
group slightly less than 60 per cent 9 
the time. 

2. Teachers may be expected to be 
Correct in their selections of pupils 
who are achieving highest and sci 
in the group in relation to menta 
capacity about one-fourth of the time- 

3. Even when teachers attempt t° 
appraise subjectively the achievement 
of pupils in relation to mental “i 
pacity, they are likely to be influence 
by the rank of pupils in the group: 

A review of the data leads to the 
following significant implications. 
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In the first place, it is generally 
agreed that a thorough knowledge of 
all pupils in the group is indispensable 
to good teaching. Among other things, 
this implies a knowledge of pupil ca- 
pacity to achieve and of achievement 
in relation to such capacity. Since 
teacher judgment is likely to be in- 
accurate more than two-fifths of the 
time in the first respect and approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the time in the 
latter respect, more objective measures 
must be relied on. Teachers must, 
therefore, be proficient in the selection 
and administration of objective tests 
of mental ability and of achievement 
and must be discerning in the inter- 
pretation and use of the data. Thus, 
for teachers who are still in training, 
there must be a course in tests and 
measurements that is more than 
“theory.” This course must be made 
as realistic as possible by means of a 
laboratory situation in which student 
teachers experience problems similar 
to those often encountered on the job. 

A second implication of this study 
would seem to be that, since teachers’ 
decisions concerning such problems as 
grouping and reporting cannot always 
wait for objective measures, their 
training must help them to recognize 
the characteristics of bright and slow 
children. Furthermore, teachers must 
make adequate provision for differ- 
entiation of activities and instruction 
in the classroom in order to insure a 
challenge for all pupils regardless of 
the level of their mental capacity Or 
achievement. This can be possible 
only if teachers have a clear concept 
of what is meant by *differentiation" 
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of instruction and of how it can be 
realized through the use of various 
materials, methods, and techniques 
for the enrichment of the instructional 
program. 'Teacher-training institu- 
tions must assume responsibility for 
those teachers still in school, but the 
in-service training program must help 
many who are already teaching. 

A final and rather significant im- 
plication of the findings of this study 
is related to the problems of marking 
and reporting. Without presuming to 
appraise the various types of marking 
systems, one must admit that teacher 
judgment is a more or less significant 
factor in all of them. This factor is 
particularly important in a system 
that purports to evaluate pupil 
progress in relation to individual ca- 
pacity. However desirable it may be 
to rate pupils in relation to their ca- 
pacity rather than to compare them 
with one another, one can readily see 
that this can also be an unfair system, 
because teacher judgment is likely to 
be very inaccurate. There is little 
doubt that the *Satisfactory-Unsatis- 
factory" marking system can be just 
as undesirable as any other if it is not 
administered with the greatest of 
care. It would seem, therefore, that 
at least two major precautions must 
be taken. (1) The major emphasis must 
be placed on a more effective type of 
teaching and learning situation rather 
than on “marking” as an incentive for 
achievement. (2) In all records and 
reports concerned with an evaluation 
of pupil capacity and achievement, 
teacher judgment must be adequately 
supported by objective data. 


IMPROVING ARITHMETIC SKILLS BY 
TESTING AND RETEACHING 


LOIS FULCHER HARVEY 
City Schools, San Diego, California 


OUR DIAGNOSTIC TESTS in arith- 
F metic are being used in the San 
Diego city schools: one in addition, 
one in subtraction, one in multiplica- 
tion, and one in division. Practice 
sheets prepared by teachers in the 
school system are being used in con- 
nection with the tests, This article re- 
ports a study of the effectiveness of 
these tests and materials in discover- 
ing and eliminating errors in arith- 
metic. For the sake of brevity only one 
type of error will be considered, name- 
ly, the type of error caused by lack of 


understanding of zero in multiplica- 
tion. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The diagnostic tests were given in 
September by teachers all over the 
city. The writer, a teacher-consultant 
in arithmetic, obtained permission to 
utilize sets of tests given in the sixth- 
grade classes. The sixth-grade leve] 
Was chosen because eighteen of the 
twenty-two test items included in this 
Study had been taught before that 
level and the others would be taught 
early in Grade VT. Thus the diagnostic 
test should locate weaknesses and the 
Practice sheets should correct them, 


* 


Since all classes in the San Diego 
city schools are heterogeneous, a sam- 
pling of 500 cases, roughly 10 per cent 
of the sixth-grade enrolment, was con- 
sidered adequate. Actually, there were 
517 cases from 15 classes. ‘The classes 
were not selected altogether at ran- 
dom, because the writer wished to use 
sets of papers from different aj p 
economic levels. The papers include 
a set from a federal housing area, a set 
from a section with a predominately 
foreign-born population, one from à 
Navy residence area, one from a high- 
income district, one from a school dis- 
trict in a beach vacation area, and one 
from a village lately incorporated ath 
the city. The other nine of the 
teen classes were chosen at random. " 

The teachers of the classes were no 
told what was being studied. boa 
was no specific supervision for A 
ing zero in multiplication. The ap 
ers gave all four diagnostic tests an 
retaught whatever was needed bY 
each class and by individual children. 
This study, therefore, shows only 
what happened as a result of a aps 
program of diagnosis, reteaching, T° 
testing, and maintenance of ee 
There was no intensive reteaching a? 
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retesting of the zero difficulty in mul- 
tiplication. The diagnostic test was re- 
peated in February. 

ANALYSIS OF ERRORS 


The examples used in the multipli- 
cation test are shown in the accom- 


ARITHMETIC DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
Multiplication of Whole Numbers 


la) 74 2a) 17 3a) 943 4a) 646 
1 2 3 3 
1b) 70 2b) 65 3b) 670 4b) 185 
3 4 2 
Ic) 903 2c) 316 3c) 852 4c) 325 
3 4 4 4 
1d) 800 3d) 650 
2 

5a) 22 6a) 714 7a) 212 8a) 4132 
31 22 234 2312 
5b) 74 6b) 568 7b) 378 8b) 9876 
46 58 643 6789 
5c) 35 6c) 670 7c) 200 Sc) 7432 
: 50 9 74 700 2000 
5d) 90 6d) 908 8d) 7050 
32 68 97 
5e) 80 6e) 600 8e) 8009 
50 49 764 

óf) 137 

40 

6g) 680 

80 

6h) 509 

60 

6i) 400 

80 
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panying list. The September tests 
were analyzed to determine the causes 
of the errors. Only errors caused by 
zero were tabulated. Omissions were 
not counted. The errors were classified 
according to the number of the type 
on the diagnostic test. 

When the February tests were re- 
ceived, the papers of the children who 
made errors in September were checked 
first to see whether their original mis- 
takes had been eliminated and whether 
they had made any new errors. Then 
the rest of the papers were checked for 
new errors. 

On the September test there were 
relatively few errors of Types 1b 
through 4c. These types included only 
4.3 per cent of the total errors and 
were scattered enough to appear acci- 
dental or careless. 

Type 5c, however, showed 7 per 
cent of the total errors. The zero in the 
multiplier caused a lot of trouble. 
Multiplying by one instead of zero 
accounted for most of the errors. Some 
of the methods by which children got 
wrong answers to Type 5c are listed 
below: 

35 85 8) 5 35 35 


X50 X50 X50 X50 X50 X50 
35 175 1755 17500 55 00 
175 5S 


These wrong solutions show not 
only that the children had not formed 
the generalization that zero times a 
number is zero but also that they did 
not clearly understand the number 
system. 
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Type 5d, with 5.3 per cent of the 
total errors, presented similar diffücul- 
ties. Following are examples of mis- 
takes made: 


90 90 90 90 
xài x32 x3 X32 x 
180 270 — 2700 00 
272 E. 


In this case the children did not 
know what to do with the 2, the 3, or 
the zero. 

Type 5e combined the difficulties of 
Types 5c and 5d and accounted for 
7.3 per cent of the errors. Illustrations 
of errors are: 


80 80 80 80 


X50 X50  xs0 X50 
4080 400 80 00 
400 


Type 6c, with only 3.8 per cent, had 
fewer errors than examples with zero 
in the multiplier. With the Zero in the 
units' place in the multiplicand, such 
mistakes as the following were made: 


670 670 

X74 X74 

46,900 2684 
4697 


It is interesting to note that this 
type did not cause as much trouble as 
Type 5d although the only difference 
between the two types is that Type 6c 
has a figure in the hundreds’ place of 
the multiplicand. 

Type 6d with zero in the ten’s place 
of the multiplicand had 5.6 per cent of 
the errors, In general, this type did 
not cause much trouble. There were 51 
errors in all, but 11 of them were in 
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one class. Following are illustrations 
of the errors: 


908 908 908 
x68 X68 X68 
7344 7204 7604 

55080 5808 


Children having trouble with this 
type and with Type 8d had general 
trouble throughout the test. 

Type 6e had only 40 errors, 4.4 per 
cent of the total. Some children man- 
aged to get the example wrong in the 
following ways: 


600 600 600 600 
X49 x49 x49 x49 
2400 5600 540 5400 

à 240 2400 


Type 6f, including 6.5 per cent of 
the errors, showed confusion of the 
zero and the one, with variations a5 
follows: 


137 137 137 
X40 x40 x40 
5480 548 137 
548 548 


—— 


Type 6g accounted for 7.8 per m 
of the errors. Examples of the m! 
takes follow: 


680 680 680 En 
X80 x80 x80 p 
5440 6400 4,960,000 1240 


Type 6h, with 9.8 per cent of the 
errors, produced a great variation O 
errors because there are zeros in ed 
ferent positions in the multiplican 
and the multiplier, Eight illustrations 
appear below: 
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509 509 509 509 
x60 x60 x60 x60 
6140 000 000 3,054,000 

304 3004 
509 509 509 509 


X60 x60 x60 x60 


000 3540 3004 
3060 


30040 


Type 6i included 7.1 per cent of the 
errors. Variations are indicated by the 
following cases: 


400 400 400 400 
X80 x80 X80 x80 
3200 3200 


480000 400 
3200 3200 


Type 7c included the most errors of 
all, 10.8 per cent. The errors are the 
same as those found in other types; 
there were just more of them. Ex- 
amples of mistakes are: 

200 200 

X700 X700 


1400 14,000,000 0 
1400 


200 200 
X700 X700 


14000 


Type 8c accounted for almost as 
many errors as type 7c, 9.0 per cent, 
but the actual errors were different 
and rather extreme. The commonest 


were: 


7432 7432 
2000 x 2000 
14,000 7432 

7432 
7432 


14764 


Types 8d and 8e included 4.5 per 
cent and 6.8 per cent of the errors. 
These two types were often omitted 
by children making many errors in 
other types. The most frequent errors 


of these two types were leaving out a 
partial product and putting in extra 
zeros. 


7050 8009 8009 

x 97 X764 X746 

49,350 32036 320036 
56054 480054 


560063 


The two most important causes of 
error were multiplying by one instead 
of zero and lack of understanding of 
the number system. Next in impor- 
tance was a lack of understanding of 
carrying, which, is of course, part of 
the number-system concept. In the 
following example this special multi- 
plication difficulty caused a lot of con- 
fusion. 

908 The child apparently said: “8 times 

X68 g is 64. Put down 4. Bring down 0. 


7604 8 times 9 is 72, carry 4 equals 76." 
sgog This kind of mistake was repeated 
exactly in multiplying by 60 except 


that the right number was carried. 


Another sort of confusion was evi- 
dent in the mistakes of many children 
who wrote too many or too few zeros 
in their answers. 


METHOD OF TEACHING USED 

After giving the September diag- 
nostic test, each teacher recorded the 
results on a class record sheet. The 
children's papers were arranged as a 
"power" list, those with the least er- 
rors first and those having the most 
errors last. This arrangement auto- 
matically divided the class into groups. 
Sometimes a set of errors appeared 
across the whole chart showing that 
the whole class was weak in certain 
types.of examples. For all the children 
having difficulties there was specific 
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reteaching and retesting. For those 
who made no errors or very few errors 
there was a small amount of main- 
tenance drill only. 

As each review lesson was taught, 
the children were given lesson sheets 
for independent practice. The num- 
bers of the examples on the diagnostic 
test appear on the lesson sheets so 
that the teacher can easily select ex- 
actly the right material for the right 
child. These practice sheets are fol- 
lowed by test sheets that check the 
relearning. 

As soon as the children were reason- 
ably sure of the fifth-grade work, the 
teacher helped them apply their 
knowledge of multiplying by two fig- 
ures to multiplying by three figures. 
Still later in the year the children 
learned to multiply by four figures. 
Widely spaced through the practice 
material are lesson sheets and tests 
that maintain the skills already learned 
and provide practice in the new skills. 

The actual reteaching naturally 
varied somewhat because no two 
teachers use exactly the same vocabu- 
lary and because most teachers adjust 
their teaching to the needs of individ- 
ual children, In reteaching the num- 
ber system, the teachers used pocket 
charts for ones, tens, and hundreds; 
Sticks arranged in ones, bundles of ten, 
bundles of one hundred, and some- 
times bundles of one thousand. The 
Sticks illustrated the size of the num- 
bers; the charts, the positiona] values 
of the numbers. The teachers used this 
device for teaching the number system 
by having the children build numbers 
on it. For example, the number 708 
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when built on the number chart would 
include seven bundles of 100 placed in 
the pocket for hundreds, no tens in the 
tens' pocket, and eight ones in the 
ones’ pocket. If necessary, the teachers 
even retaught in this way the numbers 
below 100. 

The knowledge of the number sys- 
tem was used and extended in reteach- 
ing multiplication. Since difficulty on 
the test usually began with Type 5a, 
where two-figure multiplication oc- 
curred for the first time, it was neces- 
Sary to reteach two-figure multiplica- 
tion. The first step was to teach mul- 
tiplying by ten. One way to do this 
follows: 

Ask ten children to stand in a row. Put an 
example such as — 24 on the blackboard. 

X10 


Ask the children how many sticks each n 
the ten children should hold (2 tens and 
ones). Have all ten children put their ones 
together. Ask, “How many ones are there? 
40 ones. * 

"What can we make of the 40 ones? 
4 tens. : 

Have the children put all their tens to 
gether. 

"How many tens are there?" 20 tens. ? 

“What can we make of the 20 tens 
2 hundreds. wm 

Put the 2 hundreds and the 4 tens in a 
Pockets of the number chart, “What num 
ber is this?” 240, T 

"Look at the example on the blackbo& S 
and see if we can work it with numbers T 
stead of sticks.” The children will probably 
say: 

24 
X 10 


40 (10 times 4 ones) 
+200 (10 times 2 tens) 


240 


—E: 


2 
E 
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After several similar examples have 
been worked with numbers, some child 
will notice that ten times a number is 
always the number with zero added 
and that the numbers all move one 
place to the left. This is a further 
broadening of the understanding of 
the number system, which must be 
acquired to know the meaning of mul- 
tiplication. 

Then go into multiplying by 20, 30, 
40, and so on. It may be necessary to 
go back and use sticks again as ex- 
plained above, but most sixth-graders 
will not need this. However, if neces- 
sary, it should be done because many 
Slow-learning children who did not 
understand the number system when 
it was originally presented in Grades 
II and III will understand it in Grade 
VI. 

The children should now be able to 
do examples like Type 5c 35 

X 50 
and should have supervised practice 
until they are sure and then independ- 
ent practice using practice sheets. The 
next step is the working of examples 
like Type 5a. 

Lead children to discover that the answer 
to the problem — 22 is the sum of 22 X 1 

x31 


and 22 X 30. The original computation will 
be: 
22 
X31 


22 
660 


The zero in the second partial product can 
be retained as long as the teacher thinks 
necessary but should be discarded eventu- 


ally. 
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As other types are retaught, have 
the children use their expanding 
knowledge of the number system in 
the original relearning. 

In reteaching the concept that zero 
times a number is always zero, most 
teachers used some sort of social situa- 
tion to help the children make the 
generalization. Some suggestions fol- 
low: 


Game scores are good illustrations. In 
a game, no matter how many turns a 
child gets, he still has a zero score if he 
makes zero each time he plays. This illus- 
trates V X 0 = 0. 

Another social situation could be putting 
money in a bank. If a child decides to save 
his money for a week, but instead spends 
his money for candy each day and fails to 
put any money in his bank, he will have 
7 X0=0 in his bank at the end of the 
week. 

To be even more concrete, ask a child to 
hold out his hand. Pretend to put a piece of 
chalk in his hand. Ask him what you gave 
him. He will say, *Nothing." Do this many 
times and ask him each time what he has. 
Each time say, "I gave you nothing 
times. How much is times zero?" 

If he still confuses one with zero, do the 
same thing giving one piece of chalk each 
time. 


The problem of reteaching the proc- 
ess of carrying is really part of devel- 
oping an understanding of the num- 
ber system and should be originally 
taught with the number system and 
addition. When children learn the 
multiplication fact 6 X 7 = 42, they 
also learn that 6 X 7 — 4 tens and 2 
ones. In doing an example like 67 

x 6 


they say, “6 times 7 is 42. This is 4 
tens and 2 ones. Put 2 ones in the ones? 
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column and keep the 4 tens in your 
head because there are going to be 
more tens. Six times 6 tens is 36 tens. 
Add 4 tens to 36 tens. That makes 40 
tens. Put the zero in the tens’ column 
and the four in the hundreds' col- 
umn." Drill exercises made up of ex- 
amples such as 6 X 8 + 4 = are also 
necessary and help in the difficult un- 
derstanding of bridging tens. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN MAKING ERRORS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND FEBRUARY ON 
TEST OF MULTIPLICATION 


NUMBER or CHILDREN 
NUMBER OF pan EE 
ERRORS September February 
Test Test 
0... 260 410 
1-2.. 149 54 
3-4. . 41 8 
$-6.. 24 5 
1-8... 18 5 
9 or more 25 7 
Total. 517 489* 
i 
* Twenty-eight children had dropped out of school be- 


fore the February test was given. 


The diagnostic tests were given 
again in February. Sometimes chil- 
dren who worked an example correctly 
on the September test did it wrong on 
the February test. Other children who 
had done little on the September test 
finished the February test, making new 
errors on the harder examples not pre- 
viously attempted. In rare instances, 
the same errors were repeated in Feb- 
Tuary. The teacher recorded these er- 
rors on the same record sheet and im- 
mediately formed a group of children 
who were Tetaught and retested again. 
If the teacher thought it worth while, 
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the tests were given again in June and 
the necessary reteaching was done. 


RESULTS ON FEBRUARY TEST 


The February test showed that 
many errors had been eliminated, but 
that the proportions remained about 
the same. Type 7c was still the hard- 
est example. In September there were 
99 errors in Type 7c, 10.8 per cent of 
the total of 915 errors. In February 
there were 28 errors, 11.4 per cent of 
the total of 246 errors. In February 
there were only 6 errors in Types 1b 
through 4c—a fact which indicates 
that even the very weakest children 
among the 517 included in the study 
were able to do simple examples by 
February. These children were able to 
finish the February test, while many 
of them had been so confused in Sep- 
tember that they gave up after trying 
a few casy examples. Their added ef- 
fort resulted in many new errors in the 
more difficult types which were at- 
tempted in February. 

There was considerable improve 
ment in all types of examples. In the 
fifth-grade part of the test, Types 5° 
6i, there were 570 errors in September 
and 155 in February—a reduction 9 
72.8 per cent. Types 7c-8e, the type 
taught as new work in Grade VI, a€ 
counted for 284 errors in September 
and 85 in February. These totals 
would be much different if omission* 
had been counted as errors in ang 
ber. There was an improvement o 
70.1 per cent in this group. The im- 
provement for the whole test was 73.2 
per cent. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 
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errors according to the number of chil- 
dren who made them. In September 
260 made no errors. These children 
not only had done their fifth-grade 
work well but understood it well 
enough to transfer their knowledge to 
the sixth-grade part of the test and to 
do examples 7c through 8e perfectly. 
By February the number making no 
errors increased to 410 of the original 
517 taking the test. The number of 
children making from 7 to 10 or more 
errors decreased from 43 to 12. In 
other words, only 12 children out of 
517 were still making more than 7 er- 
rors. 

In a city with a schoo) population 
that shifts as rapidly as does that of 
San Diego, it is impossible to conduct 
a study without drop-outs. Twenty- 
eight children who took the September 
test left before February. These chil- 
dren made 67 errors that may or may 
not have been corrected. One of these 
children made 9 errors, one made 8, 
one made 4, and the rest fewer than 4. 
Therefore, of the 25 children making 
nine or more errors in September, only 
one left and only seven failed to learn 


how to handle zero. 


ANALYSIS OF CLASSES 


Table 2 shows the fifteen classes 
that were used in the study. The 
writer taught arithmetic for à week in 
Some of these classes and noted at first 
hand the responses of the RR. 
These personal observations cannot be 
shown on a table. Half of Class E, for 
€xample, had a fifth-grade teacher 
Who failed and was discharged- - 
E started with 69 errors and ende 
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with 1. Class I included five children 
with intelligence quotients from 65 to 
75. Two of them were waiting for a 
chance to enter a special class for re- 
tarded children. Class J was a fifth- 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION, BY CLASS GROUPS, OF ERRORS 
MADE IN SEPTEMBER AND IN FEBRUARY 
ON TEST OF MULTIPLICATION 


NUMBER OF 
ERRORS ON Drop-ouTs 
Naas TEST 
BER OF 
Geass = Num- | Num- 
Sep- | Febru- | ber of | ber of 
tember| ary Chil- | Errors 
dren 
A 29 91 21 3 12 
B 40 27 0 1 1 
C senis 31 13 2 2 2 
D 32 89 34 3 7 
E 33 69 1 3 16 
E 43 35 7i 8 17 
G 37 33 9. eee err 
H 37 48 15 3 6 
I 35 106 AO! [Leslie EN 
J 23 26 2 1 1 
K 35 61 29 
L 38 80 19 
M 36 93 27 
N 30 85 21 
[0] 38 59 23 
Total...| 517 | 915 | 246 28 67 
and sixth-grade combination. Class K 


had a substitute teacher from Novem- 
ber to February. 


CONCLUSION 


The method of using diagnostic 
tests, reteaching, and retesting proved 
to be a good method for helping most 
children improve their skill in multi- 
plication. For the few children who 
were not helped by this method, we 
must devise other means of teaching. 
More than we did needs to be done for 


the latter group. 


A NEW READABILITY FORMULA FOR PRIMARY- 
GRADE READING MATERIALS 


GEORGE 


SPACHE 


University of Florida 


* 


N RECENT YEARS there has been 
I considerable interest in, and use 
of, formulas for judging the reading 
difficulty of printed materials. Most of 
this interest has dated from the offer- 
ing in 1943 of the original Flesch for- 
mula (4). This formula and the later 
studies of Dale and Chall (3) have 
been used extensively in the evalua- 
tion of industrial communications, 
books, magazines, and government 
publications. A recent summary of ar- 
ticles and books dealing with readabil- 
ity studies lists over ninety-six publi- 
cations on this topic in 1943-50 (5). 
An examination of these formulas 
and studies reveals that the interest 
has been focused largely on the evalu- 
ation of materials written for adults. 
None of the three leading formulas— 
the Flesch (4), the Lorge (7), or the 
Dale-Chall (3)—is applicable to mate- 
tials written for individuals reading 
9n levels below Grade IV. Other for- 
mulas, such as the Lewerenz (6) or 
Wilkinson (9) are available for evalu- 
ating primary materials, but, in the 
author's opinion, these are lengthy 
and cumbersome, Because of the ob- 
vious values in having objective meas- 
ures of reading difficulty, the author 


and his co-workers have attempted to 
devise a formula that would be uscful 
with primary-grade reading materials. 

There are a number of elements 
which may be used to estimate read- 
ing difficulty. Among these are word 
length, sentence length, and per cent 
of personal words or personal sen- 
tences. In addition, the number x 
syllables, the number of affixes or 0 
prepositional phrases, and the propor- 
tion of difficult words mentioned in 
various word lists have been used. 
Dale and Chall have reviewed the re- 
lation of these various elements - 
reading difficulty. They find that the 
best prediction of reading difficulty "n 
obtained from the number of jen 
words (those outside a list of 3,00 
words known to 80 per cent of fourth- 
graders) and average sentence length. 
Two other elements of almost equa 
predictive value are the number of af- 
fixes and the number of words outside 
the Dale list of 769 words (2). This i$ 2 
list of the words found both in the 
International Kindergarten Union list 
(1) and the first 1,000 words of T 
dike and Lorge's Teacher's Word Boo 
(8). 


The author and his co-workers have 
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followed the example of Dale and 
Chall in choosing average sentence 
length as a predictive measure. In ad- 
dition, we employ the Dale list of 769 
words, judging all words outside this 
list as hard words. The two other ele- 
ments which, according to the evi- 
dence of Lorge, Flesch, or Dale and 
Chall, might have been employed 
were the number of affixes or the Dale 
list of 3,000 words. In our opinion, the 
simplicity of the vocabulary found 
in primary-grade reading materials 
makes both of these measures inap- 
propriate. 

We secured 224 samples of 100 
words each from 152 books in common 
use in the first three grades. Except for 
23 social-science, health, and science 
books, these were textbooks used for 
basal reading instruction. We as- 
signed a grade level to each book ac- 
cording to the level of its classroom 
use. Thus, preprimers were designated 
1.2; primers, 1.5; first readers, 1.8; sec- 
ond readers, 2.1; and third readers, 
3.3. Where two or three books were 
offered for a grade level, the second- 
level books were graded 1.9, 2.4, 2.5, 
and 3.7, respectively. The labor neces- 
sary for determining the facts con- 
cerning each book was done by two 
graduate students, Richard Hazen 
and Barbara Davis Thomas. The in- 
tercorrelations of these elements of 
reading difficulty and the grade levels 
assigned to the reading materials are 
presented in Table 1. 

The multiple-correlation coefficient 
obtained by combining sentence 
length and per cent of hard words to 


predict grade level of textbooks is .818. 
The accuracy with which these two 
elements predict reading difficulty of 
primary-grade textbooks compares 
very favorably with the Dale-Chall 
multiple coefficient of .70 and with 
that of .7047 in the Flesch formula for 
“reading ease.” 

Our data differ from the findings of 
Lorge, Flesch, and Dale-Chall in indi- 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF STYLE ELEMENTS AND 
GRADE LEVEL OF TEXTBOOKS 


CoRRELATION 
WITH— 
STAND- 
Per | Grade | MEAN AED 
Dervis: 


Hard | Text- 


Sentence length. .| .563 | .751 | 8.52 | 3.31 
Per cent of hard 


WOIds. «nnns .683 | 5.24 | 3.76 
Grade level of 
textbooks......]. es 2.49 .86 


— ——— 


cating that sentence length is slightly 
more closely related to reading dif- 
ficulty than is the per cent of hard 
words. In the three other studies, the 
measure of vocabulary load was the 
most important factor in reading dif- 
ficulty. Apparently, editors of mate- 
rial for primary reading materials ex- 
ercise more control over sentence 
length than over the introduction of 
hard words. Above the primary 
grades, sentence length is less con- 
trolled and perhaps less significant in 
reading difficulty, since the child has 
acquired a modicum of reading skill. 

A multiple regression equation may 
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be found from the interrelationships 
among sentencelength,percentof hard 
words, and the grade level of the read- 
ing textbooks, as given in Table 1. 
Having found the relations of each of 
these three factors with one another, it 
is possible to formulate an equation 
which will tell what weighted combi- 
nation of two factors may be used to 
predict the third factor with the 
greatest degree of accuracy. In this 
case, we are attempting to combine 
sentence length and per cent of hard 
words to predict the grade level or 
reading difficulty. This equation will 
tell us the readability of any primary- 
grade book or indicate the reading 
level when we have computed the 
average sentence length and the per 
cent of hard words. 

For those who wish to use this read- 
ability formula, the complete regres- 
sion equation is: 

Grade level of textbook =.141 average 
sentence length per 100 words +.086 words 


outside the Dale “Easy Word List” of 769 
words +.839, 


In other words, multiply the aver- 
age sentence length in a sample of 100 
words by .141. Then multiply the per 
cent of words outside the Dale “Easy 
Word List” of 769 words by .086. To 
these two figures, adda constant, .839, 
The sum represents the estimated 
reading difficulty of the book. This 
will be a figure such as 2.267, which, 
when rounded off as 2.3, designates a 
book equal in difficulty to readers and 
school textbooks commonly used in 
the third month of Grade IT. In using 
this formula, we make it a practice to 
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score at least three samples from a 
book and average these results for a 
more reliable estimate of the reading 
difficulty. 

Certain rules guiding the word 
count were evolved as they appeared 
necessary. They are: 


m 


- Count all letters as familiar —4, B, C. 
Count regular verb forms (-ing, -ed, -es) 
as familiar. Count irregular verb forms as 
unfamiliar. 


w 


w 


- Count plurals and possessive endings of 
nouns as familiar, 

. Count adjectival or adverbial endings 
CL, -er, -est) as unfamiliar. (This differs 
from the Dale-Chall procedure but is 
supported by the fact that such endings 
do not appear except at higher levels in 
primary-grade materials.) 

5. Count first names as familiar. 


A 


. Count an unfamiliar word only once; 
even though it appears again or with 
variable endings later in the sample. 
(This rule was adopted to prevent a single 
hard word from distorting the estimation 
of grade level in primary-grade materials, 
which tend to be highly repetitive.) 

7. Count a group of words, consisting of 
repetition of a single word (as oh, oħ, oh; 
look, look, look) as a single sentence re- 
gardless of punctuation. 


The author will be glad to supply # 
sample worksheet for applying the for- 
mula upon request. The user will also 
need the Dale list (3), which is obtain- 
able from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, CO 
lumbus, Ohio. The author and his c0- 
workers have applied the formula t? 
popular books, readers, and other p? 
mary-grade materials used in the Un 
versity of Florida Reading Labora- 
tory and Clinic. We find that the esti 


ee 
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mates of reading difficulty by means 
of the formula agree markedly with our 
observations of children's reading per- 
formances and the observations of ex- 
perienced classroom teachers. 
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HIS BIBLIOGRAPHY includes mate- 

rials for the year January 1, 1952, 
to January 1, 1953, with a few excep- 120 
tions. Selections have been grouped 
according to their content under (1) 
general; (2) curriculum, learning ex- 
periences, and techniques; (3) parent- 
teacher-child relationships; (4) inves- 


tigations and experimental studies; 
and (5) films. 


GENERAL 


118. Crap», Etsie R. The Use of Resources 121 
in Education. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xvi-L174. 


Describes in an inspiring fashion the devel- 
opment of meaningful education for chil- 
dren and parents, based upon the study 
and use of environmental needs and mate- 
rials. Two schools—a county school located 


in an agricultural area in Kentucky and a 122. 


community school in a farming-mining re- 
gion in West Virginia—are involved in the 
study. 


119. Dealing with Fear and Tension. Reprint 
Service Bulletin No. 24. Washington: 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1952. Pp. 34. 


Describes how many children have been 
helped to freer, easier living, for a time at 
least, when some of their fears and tensions 
havehad a means of escape. Also includes a 
list of guiding ideas to help teachers think 
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through their own problems of responsibil- 
ity for children’s welfare. 


. Hopkins, L. Tyontas. “Guiding Learn- 


ing,” Childhood Education, XXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 26-29, 


Pointing out that “the basic dichotomy bo: 
tween teaching and learning in our stu 
arises because we teach children by externa 
authoritarian methods which are the re- 
verse of their internal biological growth and 
learning process," Hopkins poses the ques- 
tion of what can be done to reduce the gap 
between teaching and learning. 


""ealive and 
: LowENrELp, Vikrom. Creative @ 


Mental Growth. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1952 (revised). Pp. 408. 


A revised edition of a valuable book which 
adds material on the methods of how to me 
alyze a work of art in order to understan 
the stages of growth of personality. 


RepL, Fritz, and WINEMAN, DE 
Children Who Hate. Glencoe, Iinots: 
Free Press, 1951. Pp. 254. 


Explores behavior in children whose [2 
gressiveness is so acute that it must cles 
treated on a clinical basis. Analysis of d 
tailed case studies of eight such eight- an : 
nine-year-old children who lived pape 
under careful adult supervision at the ss 
perimental Pioneer House in Detroit f en 
the backbone of the book. Investigates ne 
causes of aggressiveness found at one tin 

or another in all children and, in probing 
for the prerequisites for the prevention 0 
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such extreme childhood disorganization, re- 
veals some of the fundamentals necessary 
to good adjustment. 


123. Reep, HELEN I. “Guiding Learning in 
the Classroom," Childhood Education, 
XXIX (September, 1952), 30-32. 


Reed reacts to the implications of Hopkins’ 
article (No. 121 in this list of selected refer- 
ences), and makes some suggestions for 
School and classroom organization to re- 
duce the gap between teaching and learn- 
ing. 


124. REINHART, Mrrtam. “Finding and Us- 
ing Children's Real Selves," Childhood 
Education, XXVIII. (January, 1952), 
207-10. 


Tells how such expressive techniques as 
play therapy, client-centered counseling, 
and sociodrama have been extended into 
classroom use for carrying out democratic 
practices, stimulating creative powers, and 
releasing tension. Written for all grade lev- 
els. 


125. Sorrenson, Fren S. Speech for the 
Teacher. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1952. Pp. xiv4-470. 


Treats speech, in its many forms, as a basic 
need for teachers, parents, and children, 
not only as a means of communication, but 
asan influence in personality development. 
Considers such forms of speech as conversa- 
tion, the personal conference, discussion, 
story-telling, and oral reading. A book 


worth serious study. 


CURRICULUM, LEARNING EXPERIENCES, 
AND TECHNIQUES" 


126. Anas, Orca. Children and the City. 
Chicago: Published for [Six] Sponsoring 


1See also Items 346 (Gans et al.) and 397 
(Stephens) in the list of selected references ap- 
Pearing in the September, 1952, issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, and Items 434 (Dolch) 
and 449 (Smith) in the list appearing in the Oc- 
tober, 1952, issue of the same journal. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


Organizations by Reginald R. Isaacs 
(96 Michael Reese Hospital Planning 
Staff), 1952. Pp. 28. 


Describes the philosophy behind the teach- 
ing technique used in helping five-year-olds 
acquire an understanding of the immediate 
environment in which city children live. 
Includes evaluation of the technique as 
seen by the author and by an outstanding 
authority on city planning. 


ALPENFELS, ETHEL J. "Anthropology 
—An Integrating Science for an Inte- 
grated World," Childhood Education, 
XXVIII (April, 1952), 341-44. 


Describes how the contributions of anthro- 
pology are important for all those who 
work with children. A former elementary- 
school teacher, the author discusses three 
important implications for teachers grow- 
ing out of the newest development in 
anthropological studies, the area project. 


ARBUTHNOT, May Hirt (compiler). 
Time for Fairy Tales, Old and New. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1952. 
Pp. 402. 


Acollection of different types of fairy tales, 
such as folk tales, fables, myths, epics, and 
modern fanciful tales from all countries, 
with a description and analysis of each of 
these types by the compiler, as well as a 
helpful introductory discussion of the prob- 
lems concerned with telling stories and 
reading aloud. Useful as reading material 
for older children but essentially planned 
for grown-ups to use with children of all 


ages. 


Burrows, ALVINA TREUT; FEREBEE, 
June D.; JACKSON, Doris C.; and 
Saunpers, Dororny O. They All Want 
To Write: Written English in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952 (revised). Pp. xvi+240. 


Written by four teachers for other class- 
room teachers to help enhance their regard 
for children and realize their responsibility 
for helping pupils grow in creative expres- 
sion. Records actu: alsteps taken by teachers 
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130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 
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in fostering creative writing and presents 
examples of children's compositions and 
poems. Emphasizes the development of 
each child in terms of his unique nature and 
needs. 


"Child Development in the Kinder- 
garten," NEA Journal, XLI (March 
1952), 160-62. 


Shows by pictures with pointed captions 
some waysin which the kindergarten recog- 
nizes individual differences and helps the 
child to learn by doing. This is a presenta- 
tion of the Department of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


, 


DURLAND, Francis, Creative Dramatics 
for Children. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press, 1952. Pp. 182. 


A practical manual for teachers who are in- 
terested in developing experiences in crea- 
tive dramatics with children. Contains a 
"working method tha 


t is clear, concise, 
and interesting,” 


Experience Charts: A Guide to T, heir Use 
in Grades 1-3, Prepared by a Commrr- 
TEE OF THE DIVISION OF INSTRUC- 
TIONAL RESEARCH. Educational Re- 
Search Bulletin No. 13. Brooklyn 2: 
Board of Education of City of New 
York, 1952, Pp. vi4-18. 


Answers many questions asked by teachers 
“concerned about the use of charts in the 
primary grades and their relation to the 
reading program,” Provides illustrative 
materials and examples which should sug- 


gest other uses to all teachers needing help 
in this field. 


Gans, Roma. “Reading and Personal 
Satisfactions,” Childhood Educati 
XXIX (November, 1952), 132-33. 


Points out that, because teachers ang 
Parents are so aware of the learning-to-reaq 
Process, they often fail to note the personal 
Satisfactions which come to very young 


Teaders and are basic to a child's wholesome 
growth as a reader. 


on, 
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134. GREENLEE, JULIAN (compiler). "Sci- 


136. 


137. 


138, 


ence Experiences Afford Opportunity,” 
Childhood Education, XXIX (October, 
1952), 77-84. 


Reports from seven classroom teachers, 
compiled by a professor of biological and 
physical Science, provide examples of ways 
in which teachers and children planned to- 
gether, identified science problems, and 
worked them through to satisfactory con- 
clusions. Emphasizes the importance of 
children’s learning the use of the problem- 
solving pattern of thinking and doing in all 
kinds of human relations. 


- GRUENBERG, SIDONIE M. The Wonder- 


Sul Story of How Vou Were Born. ip 
den City, New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 40. 


The story of birth told factually for chil- 
dren. Follows the development of the em- 
bryo to birth and sketches the development 
of the individual to adulthood. 


HARRISON, ELIZABETH. ice rane 
through Art. Peoria, Illinois: perd 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. viii4d- 112. 


Presents a comprehensive outline of how 
and what to teach in art at the various age 
levels. A book that any teacher could pick 
up and read with interest and profit. 


Jay, Eprru SugmwAN. A Book me 
Me, pp. 32; A Teacher's Manual for z 
Book about Me,” pp. 32. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 


A workbook designed to help the une 
bridge the gap between home and seo . 
help the child establish pre-reading habits; 
and to serve as a convenient method bs 
gathering data about the child's bac : 
ground, his maturity, intellectual ability 
interests, and activities, Contains pun 
only. (The way the workbook is to be use 
is interestingly described in the Teacher’s 
Manual.) Should be useful in schools where 
the needed information is not available 
when school opens. 


Jounson, Ivan E.; LARKIN, THOMAS; 
LAWRENCE, GRETA; and PENA, WIL 


G b 
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LIAM M. “Children and Art,” Childhood 
Education, XXIX (December, 1952), 
179-86. 


Writing on the topics, “More than Art 
Products," **What Do We Really Mean?" 
“Seen with the Heart” and “What a Good 
Color Environment Can Do,” the four au- 
thors discuss the broader scope of the art- 
education program, long- and short-term 
goals in meeting children's needs in art for 
democratic citizenship, stimulating crea- 
tive thought and activity, and a good color 
environment for children. 


LANDECK, Beatrice. Children and 
Music. New York: William Sloan As- 
sociates, 1952. Pp. 278. 


A book written by an experienced teacher 
for parents. Emphasizes fun and creativity 
in various media in music. Some interesting 
chapter headings are: ‘(Good Song Mate- 
rial," “Records and Keeping the Child In- 
terested,” “What To Expect of the 
School." 


Lewis, Howarp C. Children and Their 
Books. New York: Exposition Press, 
1952 (revised). Pp. 62. 

Includes lessons in techniques of holding 
books, turning leaves, using bookmarks, 
taking books from shelves, carrying books, 
and getting new books ready to be used. 


Macxrntosu, HELEN K. How Children 
Learn To Read. Place of Subjects Se- 
ries. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 7. Pp. 
iv+16. 

Describes “the teacher's part in the reading 
experiences children have and the ways 
parents can helpin making the learning-to- 
read years of the child’s life both happy and 
successful.” Designed to explain how read- 
ing is taught to children now and to explain 
why and how methods have changed over 
the years. 


MIEL, ALICE, and AssoCIATES. Cooper- 
ative Procedures in Learning. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 


143. 


144. 


145. 


ers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
Pp. x4-512. 

Analyzes the experiences of classroom 
teachers who ''tried to develop more skill in 
working co-operatively with their pupils." 
Enumerates opportunities for co-operative 
procedures in the classroom and describes 
difficulties that teachers encounter in use of 
group procedures as a method of teaching. 


Music for Early Childhood. New York: 
Silver Burdette Co., 1952. 


A delightful collection of songs for young 
children gathered from many unusual 
sources. Many helpful comments for teach- 
ers are presented in an interesting manner. 


Warp, WINIFRED. Stories To Drama- 
lize. Anchorage, Kentucky: Children's 
Theatre Press, 1952, Pp. xii+390. 


A collection of stories and poems, for chil- 
dren of ages five through fourteen, which 
can be used for creative dramatics. The 
first three chapters contain suggestions for 
dramatizing a story. 


Wricut, Rose H. Fun and Festival 
from Africa. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1952. Pp. 48. 


A pamphlet of customs and festival tradi- 
tions with ideas for program development. 
In addition to many specific ideas, there is 
an excellent bibliography for program re- 
sources. 


PARENT-TEACHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


146. 


147. 


BACMEISTER, RHopA W. Your Chil- 
dren's Manners. Better Living Booklet 
for Parents and Teachers. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 50. 

Discusses the development of the child’s 
growth in relationship to a code of be- 
havior and explains to parents how good 


manners naturally stem from friendliness 
and consideration of others. 


Bannon, Laura. Mind Your Child’s 
Art. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
1952. Pp. 62. 
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An interesting description of why and how 
the parent and the teacher should observe 
the child's art and not take the art tools 
from his hands and finish a piece of work 
for him. Also serves as a guide for teachers. 


148. GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. Your Chil- 
dren’s Health: A Handbook for Parents 
and Teachers. Better Living Booklet for 
Parents and Teachers. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 48. 


Furnishes adults with practical up-to-date 
information about the health of children. 


149. Grant, Eva H. Parents and Teachers 
as Partners. Better Living Booklet for 
Parents and Teachers. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1952, Pp. 48. 


Points out ways to achieve co-operation of 
parents and teachers and how to overcome 
the obstacles between them. 


150. KawrN, ETHEL. A Guide for Child- 
Study Groups. Better Living Booklet 


for Parents and Teachers, Chicago: 


Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952, 
Pp. 72. 


Gives specific and detaile 
parents, teachers, 
organizing and ca 
and discussions on 
ing children, 


d procedures to 
and youth leaders for 
Trying on Broup study 
understanding and help- 


151. Kindergarten for Your Child: Foy Par- 
ents of Kindergarten Children. Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota: Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 1952. Pp, 40, 


A bulletin written to parents of kindergar- 
ten age children. Describes five-year-olds as 
they are individually and in groups and 
What and how the kindergarten Program 
plans to meet their needs. Gives many spe- 
cific suggestions on ways by which Parents 
and teachers can learn to know the kinder- 
garten child and how to Work together for 


his well-being, physically, mentally, anq 
emotionally, 


152. KIRKENDALL, 
dre 


Bo 


LESTER A. Helping Chil- 
n Understand Sex. Better Living 
oklet for Parents and Teachers, Chj_ 
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cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 48. 


Discusses the *'pre-schooler," the child 
from six to twelve, the teen-ager, and the 
role of the school in the sex education of 
these children. 


153. Puner, HELEN W., prepared with the 


STAFF oF THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, Helping Brothers and 
Sisters Get Along. Better Living Book- 
let for Parents and Teachers. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 48. 


Discusses how parents and teachers can 


help children build good brother-sister rela- 
tions. 


154. Sweet, Mayme A., and Dixon, DEANE 


Peppycoarr. “Readable Newsletters 
for Parents of Kindergarten Children, 
Elementary School J ournal, LIL (Feb- 
ruary, 1952), 351-54, 


Describes an interesting procedure for giv- 
ing parents of kindergarten children an un- 
derstanding of the learning which goes on 
in a kindergarten and to gain parents’ co- 
operation in the promotion of such learn- 
ings. Several typical newsletters are in- 
cluded in the article. 


155. Wrrrv, PAUL, and Bricker, HARRY. 


Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies. Better Living Booklet for Par- 
ents and Teachers. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 50. 


Designed for parents and teachers. Dis- 
cusses the things children see and hear on 
the radio and television,in comic books and 
comic strips, and in movies and the effects 
on the children. Suggests ways for parents 
and teachers to work for better programs 


and improvement in the use of present pro- 
grams. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDIES? 


156. BOND, GEORGE W. “Research and 


Reading Instruction,” Childhood Edu- 
?See also Items 448 (Sheldon and Carrillo) 


and 495 (Rudisill) in the list of selected refer- 
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158. 


159, 
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cation, XXIX (November, 1952), 134- 
38. 


Reviews research in four areas: (a) group- 
ing for reading, (5) individualizing reading 
instruction, (c) experience reading and the 
basal reader, (d) formal reading readiness 
and the experience reading-readiness pro- 
gram. Lists certain needed research in read- 
ing and includes a useful bibliography. 


Cook, Ruru Catutyn. “A Dozen 
Summer Programs Designed To Pro- 
mote Retention in Young Children,” 
Elementary School Journal, LII (March, 
1952), 412-17. 


Reports the results of a twelve-year experi- 
ment of providing second-grade children 
with different types of directed summer 
reading. About a dozen plans were used, 
and the degree of success of each is noted. 


Frencu, Jonn E. “Children’s Prefer- 
ences for Pictures of Varied Complexity 
of Pictorial Pattern," Elementary 
School Journal, LIII (October, 1952), 
90-95. 


Describes a research project on children’s 
preferences for pictures with varying de- 
grees of complexity. Children from con- 
trasting socioeconomic levels were tested. 
The results were surprising and unlike 
those that adults might expect. 


Hamararnen, ARTHUR E. “Kinder- 
garten-Primary Entrance Age in Rela- 
tion to Later School Adjustment,” Ele- 
menlary School Journal, LII (March, 
1952), 406-11. 

A study of the effect of kindergarten en- 
trance age upon the adjustment and prog- 
ress of children through the kindergarten 
and Grades I and II. The results seem to 
indicate that both under-age and over-age 
children have more problems in social ad- 
justment than do those of normal entrance 
age. 


Menem 
ences appearing in the October, 1952, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 
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Heinz, Mamie. “When to School?” 
Childhood Education, XXVIII (March, 
1952), 318-21. 


Summarizes answers to questionnaires sent 
to state departments of education, state 
presidents of the Association for Childhood 
Education, and to teachers working with 
first-grade children. Suggests that the an- 
swer to the question of school-entrance 
age may depend upon what teachers, par- 
ents, and others in the community think is 
good living and learning for children. 


Hester, KATHLEEN B. “Every Child 
Reads Successfully in a Multiple-Level 
Program,” Elementary School Journal, 
LIII (October, 1952), 86-89, 


Describes experiments in classrooms where 
a multiple-level reading program was insti- 
tuted to try to eliminate reading failure. 
Develops the theory that, in a flexible 
grouping program and a permissive at- 
mosphere, children will voluntarily join the 
groups which most nearly meet their basic 
reading needs and hence will make greater 
progress. 


KOHLER, RICHARD C. “Use of Arts Ac- 
tivities with Reading, Science, and 
Arithmetic,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, LII (February, 1952), 355-59. 


A study of the suggested uses of arts activi- 
ties in the teaching of reading, science, and 
arithmetic, as recommended in ten series of 
teachers! guidebooks for Grades I-VI. The 
study shows the most frequent use of these 
activities in the primary grades, and the 
conclusions drawn indicate that, while 
there is great need for all teachers to be 
prepared to use the many arts media, the 
need is greatest for primary-grade teachers. 


Morais, Lucite. “Evaluating and Re- 
porting Pupil Progress,” Elementary 
School Journal, LIII (November, 1952), 
144-49, 

Reviews briefly the history of reporting and 
gives the results of an experiment with 
various types of reporting conducted in one 
school. Although the study was carried on 
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in a middle grade, the implications are ap- 
plicable to any grade. 


164. Schools at Work in Forty-eight States. 
FederalSecurity Agency, Office of Edu- 
tion, Bulletin 1952, No. 13. Pp. x 4-138. 


A co-operative study, covering a period of 
two and one half years, of elementary- 
school practices, which was made by staff 
members from the Office of Education. Re- 
ports what was seen and learned about 
ways of working to improve education for 
children. Observations are divided into the 
following groups: ‘‘Teachers at Work,” 
“Pupils at Work,” ‘School Programs," and 


“School and Community Working To- 
gether.” 


Firws? 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


165. Farmyard Babies. 11 minutes, black 
and white and color. 1952, 


Delightful pictures of baby animals on the 
farm in spring. Suitable for all ages but es- 
pecially for the younger groups. 


166. Mittens: Story of a Kitten. 10 minutes, 
black and white and color. 1952. 


The story of a cat’s development from a 
squealing ball with closed eyes into an agile, 
mischievous kitten. Summarized with a 


3 See also Item 730 (Soapy, the Germ Figh ter) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 


November, 1952, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. 


167. 


168. 


few, well-chosen flash-back scenes and co- 
ordinated narrative. Word recognition is 
stressed by flashing words across the screen 
in conjunction with the story and pictures. 


On the Way to School. 11 minutes, black 
and white and color. 1952. 


A good film to use with primary-grade chil- 
dren who are learning about transporta- 
tion. 


Safety in Winter. 11 minutes, black and 
white and color. 1952. 


A safety film stressing sensible rules i for 
walking in winter weather and for sledding, 
snowballing, and skating. The narration is 
clear and simple. A summary of all the im- 
portant rules is included, with appropriate 
flash-back pictures and leading questions 
that are excellent as stimulus for class dis- 
cussion of safety problems in winter. Good 
for kindergarten and all primary grades. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


169, 


170. 


Frank and His Dog. 5 minutes, color. 
1952. 


A good short film to teach the care of a dog. 


The Story of Potatoes. 12 minutes, black 
and white and color. 1952. 


Tells the story of how potatoes are grown 
Shows how potatoes are planted, culti- 
vated, harvested, sorted, and packed "€ 
shipping. Especially good for Grade IIT an 
higher. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


T. L. Jarman, Landmarks in the History of 
Education: English Education as Part of 
the European Tradition. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. viiid- 
324. $4.75. 

Encar W. Kuromr, Fifty Years of American 
Education: A Historical Review and Criti- 
cal Appraisal, New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 1952. Pp. viii4-484. $4.75. 


Twenty years ago Henry Johnson sug- 
gested that “if it is useful for the young to 
know something about past human experi- 
ence, it would appear useful for those who 
are engaged in shaping history forthe schools 
to know something about past human experi- 
ence with history as a school subject." Then, 
after noting the contempt in which some 
educational reformers held such history— 
knowledge of which might suggest that their 
"frontier thinking" was somewhat lacking in 
novelty—he added that, when more such 
history had been written, we might expect it 
to be taken seriously, “even by reformers of 
history teaching.” s 

While that perhaps utopian expectation 
has not yet been realized, it has long been 
standard operating procedure to expect fu- 
ture teachers to take courses in the history of 
education, or parts thereof, and for profes- 
sors of education to write books suitable for 
use in such courses. The two works here re- 
viewed—one by Professor T. L. Jarman, of 
the University of Bristol, England, and the 
other by Professor Edgar W. Knight, of the 


1 Henry Johnson, An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Social Sciences in Schools. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Sciences, Part II. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1932. 


University of North Carolina—reveal two of 
the several possible ways in which the job 
may be done. Jarman's Landmarks in the 
History of Education, intended for English 
readers primarily, is obviously merely a 
sketch of a very long and involved story. It is, 
nevertheless, a good sketch, which interprets 
leading developments in educational thought 
and practice in the context of Western intel- 
lectual history. Knight's Fifty Vears of Amer- 
ican Education provides more factual data 
for a much more limited time span. 
Knight's work fulfils well two of the obliga- 
tions of the educational historian: to provide 
a good and fairly full selection of accurate 
factual data and to reflect critically upon it. 
Beginning with a “Then and Now" chapter 
(1900, 1950), this book reviews significant 
developments in the United States on the 
three major educational levels and in profes- 
sional education, discusses teachers and ad- 
ministrators and their preparation and work, 
and summarizes the effects of recent crises on 
American education and the pronounce- 
ments of educational leaders. The best clues 
to the central theme of the work are found in 
Knight's prophecy that “the big task ahead 
of education during the second half of the 
twentieth century is to do qualitatively what 
has been quantitatively done so well ever 
since 1900” (p. v) and in his apt quotations 
from Epictetus and from Henry Steele Com- 
mager (p. 463). Certainly the careful reader 
will be more impressed by the persistence of 
basic educational problems than by the ade- 
quacy of their solution to date, and will be 
led, perhaps, to prize more highly the ef- 
ficacy than the supposed novelty of proposed 
educational reforms. Not new names for 
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“new” curriculums (of which a half-page list 
is given), but better selection and prepara- 
tion of teachers and a lessening of imitation 
of whatever is currently fashionable among 
educational theorists, seem to Knight the 
proper conditions of true educational prog- 
ress. Particularly noteworthy are the clear 
summaries of major educational reports since 
the early 1890's. 

On the debit side there is something, 
though not much, that may be said. There 
are few factual errors (for example, “mil- 
lion" for “billion” on page 23). Occasionally, 
something might have been said on the other 
side of an issue still controversial (for in- 
stance, a quotation from one of the dissent- 
ing opinions in the New York “released- 
time" case might well have been included). 
Although well organized in the large, 
Knight’s work lacks somewhat in smoothness 
of transitions within chapter and sometimes 
goes into unnecessary details, Probably a 
topical, rather than a chronological, organi- 
zation of the N.E.A. pronouncements in 
chapter ix would have made that part more 
meaningful to most readers. All in all, Fifty 
Vears of American Education is a valuable 
addition to the list of works on recent Ameri- 

can education, 

Jarman’s delightfully written sketch will 
serve a different, if more limited, function. 
Its treatment of classical and medieval edu- 
cation in 125 pages and of modern English 
education in less than 200 pages will whet the 
appetite of the intelligent reader for "more," 
a demand which may be supplied by later use 
of some of the works cited in the excellent 
chapter bibliographies. It will be of most use 
to those readers who already have a good 
grasp of the main outlines of Western politi- 
cal and social thought or who wish an intro- 
duction to such reading via educational 
thought. Its apt, short quotations from well- 
Chosen primary sources add life and color, as 
do the occasional anecdotes and thumbnail 
biographica] Sketches, such as the one about. 
the redoubtable Eton headmaster in the dark 
ages of the recent past whose floggings were 
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notorious, especially the flogging in which he 
mixed up his lists and beat the candidates for 
confirmation! Jarman's work should be a 
popular number on the reading lists of 
courses in the history of education. 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
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Hanorp W. BERNARD, Mental Hygiene for 
Classroom Teachers. New York 27: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv+ 
472. $4.75. 


In his Preface to Mental Hygiene for 
Classroom Teachers, Harold W. Bernard says 
that mental hygiene is a point of view—@ 
frame of reference. From then on he makes 
very little mention of this position. He Sim 
ply goes about developing his point of view 
toward a diverse array of problems, both per- 
sonal and classroom. Through 472 pages; the 
reader sees the mental-health viewpoint ap- 
plied to discipline, marking, promoting, 
teaching methods, satisfaction in teaching, 
and the development of a philosophy of life 
and of education. 

The first five chapters are devoted to de- 
veloping what might be termed the onat 
tions” of Bernard’s viewpoint. One of severa 
significant contributions in this section 
should be especially noted: his insistence 
upon the universality of basic human needs. 
In recent years a misunderstanding has de- 
veloped to the effect that specific ages OT 
grade levels pose a special array of needs 
rather than an intensification or diminutio? 
of those that are with us throughout the life 
span. Bernard's treatment provides a foun- 
dation for a continuous, sequential learning- 
teaching process through the grades. 

The volume’s second section of six chap- 
ters gets down to classroom applications- 
Practical-minded teachers should resist the 
temptation to begin the book with this sec- 
ond section. The more theoretical introduc- 
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tory section is essential to full understanding 
of both the second and third sections. The 
latter deals with special approaches to men- 
tal health, such as fine and plastic arts, crea- 
tive writing, psychodrama, sociodrama, and 
various role-playing activities. The final sec- 
tion of three chapters on the teacher’s mental 
health is helpful and meaningful, even with- 
out the preceding sixteen chapters. 

Bernard is most at home when he is devel- 
oping his point of view and using school prac- 
tice, from nursery through secondary school, 
to illustrate his views. It is when he deals di- 
rectly with solutions to persistent classroom 
problems that he is not convincing. He deals 
with marking, for example, by espousing 
evaluation, but just what difference such a 
shift would make for Miss Jones and her 
thirty-five fifth-graders is never made clear. 
And when he begins talking about certain 
psychological phenomena, his approach be- 
Comes positively wooden. In the discussion 
of common adjustment mechanisms, for ex- 
ample, people disappear and categories 
harden. 

Like many writers in the guidance field, 
Bernard does not come to grips with the is- 
sues involved in the old argument of the de- 
gree to which guidance should be for adjust- 
ment or for upward mobility or whether the 
two are synonymous. It is unfortunate, too, 
that illustrations of pupil-teacher and 
teacher-administrator relations seem to 
smack of an “I-approve-of-you” approach to 
mutual understanding. A final criticism has 
to do with his practice in a number of in- 
stances of using secondary reference mate- 
rial as sources of primary references when the 
primary sources were readily available. 

Both his concern for avoidance of too 
much introspection and hasty analysis and 
his insistence upon staying within the limits 
of one's psychoanalytic capabilities are most 
commendable. The two chapters OD the 
teacher's educational and personal philoso- 
phy, written in plain, nontechnical English, 
should be read by teachers everywhere. 
Bernard is to be commended, too, for taking 


many classroom problems out of the realm of 
administrative expediency into the humanis- 
tic light of the mental-health point of view. 


Joun I. GOODLAD 


Emory University and Agnes Scott College 
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Haror H. PuxkE, Community Uses of Pub- 
lic School Facilities. New York 27: King's 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1951. 
Pp. 248 (processed). $3.75. 


During the course of the past several 
years it has become clearly apparent that the 
American people seek marked expansion in 
those services rendered at public expense. 
The general public's search for extended 
services is reflected especially in the increas- 
ing demands for use of public facilities. In 
most communities the facilities of the public 
schools will be given first consideration in 
meeting the growing requests of the public 
for wider service. Since it is essential that 
these services be furnished under the most 
efücient and effective conditions possible, 
thoughtful attention should be paid to the 
policies which govern the public use of school 
facilities. 

The author of the book here reviewed 
states that effective administration of public 
school facilities in situations which press for 
their wider use demands an understanding of 
common-law principles which are not cov- 
ered by specific statutes but which emerge 
from court rulings. Community Uses of Public 
School Facilities works out statements of 
such principles in clear, nontechnical lan- 
guage, shows their application to practical 
administrative situations, and points out 
their implications for the social structure of 
communities of the types concerned. 

The initial chapter discusses the condi- 
tions under which facilities may be acquired 
for school purposes. The following four chap- 
ters are concerned with the use of such school 
facilities after they have been acquired. In 
sequential order, the author discusses the 
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various considerations that attend the use of 
School facilities for academic, religious, cul- 
tural and entertainment, and commercial 
purposes. Chapter vii presents a discussion 
of the conditions which must be observed in 
order to retain for school purposes facilities 
which exist because of land grants to private 
parties. The important problem of tort lia- 
bility of school districts with respect to com- 
munity use of school facilities is presented in 
chapter viii. In this chapter the author de- 
parts from the practice of developing under- 
standing through the use of particular cir- 
cumstances from which controversies have 
emerged, in favor of a historical treatment of 
statutes and court rulings involving tort ac- 
tion. The volume is concluded with a sum- 
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mary chapter which depicts the geographical 
distribution of the 238 cases reviewed and 
points out the social implications of the 
wider use of school facilities. 

The clear, nontechnical style of the au- 
thor and the presence of valuable summaries 
at the end of cach chapter, in addition to a 
complete review of significant chapter notes 
and court cases, make this volume a highly 
useful reference. It should be of particular 
value to school superintendents, school- 
board members, teachers and students of 
school administration, recreational directors, 
and others serving the public welfare. 


ORVILLE E. PETERSON 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


lig ErgwENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


T: IMPORTANCE of the centralized 
school library in the total elemen- 
tary-school program is seldom ques- 
tioned by educators of today. Most of 
them are agreed that there is need for 
a well-planned library in every public 
School of two hundred or more pupils 
if the school is to function in a manner 
that best meets the needs of its pupils 
and the community. It is now widely 
accepted that even the youngest pupil 
Can gain from having free and ready 
access to the facilities of a centralized 
ibrary, 
Classroom collections are important 
Supplements to a centralized school li- 
rary, but in no sense can they ever 
replace the centralized library. The 
Classroom collections should be fluid 
Fp ections borrowed from the school 
library for use with particular units of 
Work and constantly changing as the 
Year's work changes. The school li- 


brary provides the child with a place 
where he can read widely beyond the 
limits of prescribed textbooks or les- 
son assignments and into fields of in- 
terest that may never be touched in 
his class work. 

In an article on “School Libraries 
and the Social Order” appearing in the 
January, 1953, issue of Library Trends 
(a publication of the University of Illi- 
nois Library School), Frances Henne, 
associate professor in the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 
cago, points out that, even though 
many school administrators, teachers, 
and parents recognize the value of the 
school library, “the elementary school 
having one remains the exception 
rather than the rule." Too often prac- 
tice has not kept pace with principle, 
and, in the building of elementary 
schools, top priority has been given to 
classrooms, offices, lunchrooms, gym- 
nasiums, and other facilities, and a lj. 
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brary has been included only if suffi- 
cient funds remained after other 
rooms and equipment have been pro- 
vided. 

Such planning, or lack of planning, 
is one of the important problems fac- 
ing school libraries today. According 
to Miss Henne, the situation stems in 
part from the fact that teachers are 
not generally aware of the part a good 
School library can and should play in 
the total school program: 


In the last analysis, the program for the 
preparation of teachers may well provide the 
impetus that is needed. In addition to 
courses that acquaint prospective teachers 
with good books and other materials for 
children and young people, the teacher-train- 
ing program should include tbe provision 
that prospective teachers become familiar 
with the services of a good school library, 
Today the chances are high that the prospec- 
tive teacher will be graduated with little or 
ho familiarity with books for youth or with 
other materials of communication for youth; 
the chances are Strong that the teacher- 
training agency will have no collection of 
children’s books, or at best a pitifully in- 
adequate and haphazard collection. The 
school library functions to the extent that 
the teachers motivate its use; such stimula- 
tion will be quickened and the demand for 
good libraries in schools will be accelerated 
when teachers become familiar with the re- 
Sources and services of a good school library. 


In order to function properly, the 
elementary-school library should have 
a well-trained librarian, who will be 
able to select wisely the books and 
other materials in the collection and 
use them to the best advantage of 


pupils and teachers. Miss Henne 
urges: 


[A pril 


Needless to say, the materials in libraries 
should be good materials. The cheap, the 
false, and the mediocre have no place in the 
schools. The current concern about young 
people who can’t or won’t read has frequent- 
ly resulted in the selection of inferior books. 
No mediocre book has ever met a reading 
need or interest better than a good book, and 
good books of all kinds exist in abundance 
for young people today. Getting the child or 
young person to read something, no matter 
what that something may be, just for the 
sake of reading, is fallacious and dangerous, 
and fails to justify the process of reading as 
an end in itself. To read anything may not 
necessarily be better than reading nothing. 
Another erroneous and unsafe theory in the 
selection of books and other materials for 
youth can be detected in some basse 
——too many instances have been revealed 
recently where bigoted censorship has je 
exercised and certain books, magazines, an 
films recommended in standard lists s 
School libraries have been banned. m 
theory follows the hazardous propositio 
that ignorance can only be fought with id 
norance. Librarians and teachers must have 
freedom to select the best materials for we 
schools, and pressure groups outside ipis 
not have the power to dictate what books 
and other materials should or should not 8° 
into the school. 


Education, to meet current needs; 
must include thinking as well as know- 
ing, but the student must have i 
sound background of accurate know: 
edge before he can think intelligently- 
Children who are allowed free access 
to television, radio, adult magazine 
and newspapers in which curren” 
problems, social and economic, e 
tional and international, are discusse® 
often with strong biases, should not be 
deprived of books in which the same 
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problems are treated objectively and 
at the level of their understanding. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


HE BASIC PRINCIPLES on which the 

United Nations Film Division 
Operates have been set forth by Ben- 
jamin Cohen, the UN assistant secre- 
tary-general for public information: 


. The ultimate success of the United Na- 
tions will depend on the profound desire of 
all people to have it succeed. This will only 
be achieved if there is created throughout 
the world a climate of good will and under- 
Standing founded on a sure knowledge of 
What the United Nations is doing and trying 
to do. Too often we are thought of as merely 
the political guardians of the peace. But 
People must know, too, that in the fields of 
Social well-being and economic health, the 
United Nations is playing an active part to 
Create the happy life which will provide the 
Conditions in which peace is possible and 
War unthought of. 

To inform all people of our high endeavor 
and measure of success, we must address our- 
Selves to all men by the written word, the 
Spoken word, through radio, through pic- 
tures, and through the medium of the motion 
Picture. The screens of the world and tele- 
Vision are carrying even to people who can- 
Not read, a description of our work in news- 
reels and documentary films. This is the 
Picture which may yet give men the knowl- 
*dge to be free and live at peace. 


Tn an article on the “UN Approach 
to Film,” the October, 1952, issue of 
Film News reports that the first task 
of the Film Division was to record on 
film the story of the founding and 
early history of the United Nations, 
Including the basic principles on which 
it is based. It was also given the task 


of describing the work of the special- 
ized agencies, which had been estab- 
lished but had not at that time begun 
functioning. From this early period 
came films such as “Defense of the 
Peace,” “The Peoples’ Charter,” 
“Battle for Bread,” and “The Eternal 
Fight.” 

After the specialized agencies had 
organized projects in various coun- 
tries, the Film Division began report- 
ing the progress of these projects 
through screen magazines, and this 
technique of screen reporting is still 
the basic type of United Nations film- 
making. 

That there is great need in this 
country for an increasing spread of 
knowledge and understanding of the 
United Nations and the work of its 
specialized agencies is evident in the 
recent attacks which have been made 
on the United Nations and especially 
on UNESCO. In discussing the attack 
on UNESCO which was made in Los 
Angeles, the January, 1953, issue of 
Strengthening Democracy (published 
by the Board of Education of New 
York City) has this to say: 

In the recent attack on UNESCO in Los 
Angeles, the attention given to such topics as 
“Knowledge of the Machinery for Interna- 
tional Considerations,” “Improving Com- 
munications,” and “Reducing Tensions” was 
characterized as “a communistic device for 
undermining patriotism.” This equation of 
UNESCO's activities with subversion is un- 
doubtedly based on honest misunderstanding 
of its purposes by some; in the case of others 
it is a deliberate attempt to mislead. 

Where honest criticism is directed against 


UNESCO, educators have an obligation to 
meet it; but when attacks are based on 
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a perversion of the organization's purposes 
and activities, educators have an equally 
strong obligation to expose them. d. 
The [UNESCO] constitution declares: 
"With a view to preserving the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the 
States Members of this Organization, the 
Organization is prohibited from intervening 
in matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction.” 
This provision demonstrates that 
UNESCO, like the UN, is not a suprana- 
tional authority but an organization of 
sovereign states. UNESCO, therefore, has 
no control over what is taught in the schools 
of member nations; it provides assistance to 
a member nation only when specifically 
asked to do so and then the country request- 
ing aid must contribute to the support of the 
project. In carrying out its aims in a world 
where no nation, any longer, can live alone, 
UNESCO has made studies of internation 
tensions and the causes of war, aided mem- 
ber nations to combat poverty and disease 
and to tackle the problem of illiteracy 
promoted mutual understanding through 
conferences, the international exchange of 
persons, and the reduction of barriers to the 
free flow of information. . . . 


al 


, and 


As Paul G. Hoffman informed the Los 
Angeles School Board: "The Kremlin con- 
siders UNESCO one of its most dangerous 
Opponents. The reason is obvious. The last 
thing the Communists want is a free ex- 
change of information among the peoples of 
the world. That is why they erected the Iron 
Curtain around the Soviet Empire... T 
find it tragically paradoxical that in the 
name of patriotism misguided groups here in 
Los Angeles should be attacking UNESCO 
and thus following precisely the party line 
laid down by Moscow.” 

In countering attacks which distort the 
Purpose of UNESCO, the USS. National 
Commission for UNESCO 
many of the offenders as 
Porters of totalitarianis 


characterized 
“the notorious sup- 
m and of rowdy at. 
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tacks on racial and religious groups. They 
carry on falsely in the name of patriotism. 
The U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
warns against this device of hiding behind 
the flag, while, at the same time, seeking to 
destroy freedom. The Commission calls on 
public groups and the press to continue to 
expose those who assail the integrity of 
teachers because of their interest in the 
United Nations." 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Asso 
ciation and the American Association 
of School Administrators states in the 
recently published book, The United 
Nations, UNESCO, and American 
Schools: 


Young Americans, as part of their educa- 
tion for citizenship, should have opportuni- 
ties to learn in school why their country vd 
following a policy of international inp 
tion, how that policy works, and what e 
means to have their country a member oí the 
UN and UNESCO. ... 

Those who would have the schools sup- 
press the facts of history as they relate to = 
UN and UNESCO... are ina position tha 
is indefensible in terms of American prin 
ciples. ae 

Those citizens who take this m 
start from false premises. They assume pe 
America has no world responsibilities anc we 
world-affected interests . . . that schools be 
institutions where ideas are forced upon "i 3 
dents instead of being examined gaue 
s that the violence of their attacks C4 
cow or mislead others into acquiescence- 


With the wealth of available infor- 
mation about the United Nations ona 
its specialized agencies, there is no jel 
cuse for school libraries and a 
rooms to lack such materials. The ped 
partment of State has published i 
the U.S. National Commission 
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UNESCO a bulletin listing sources of 
information about the United Na- 
tions. Where To Go for UN Informa- 
tion is not a bibliography but a direc- 
tory of addresses where various types 
of information about the United Na- 
tions are readily available. The book- 
let may be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $0.15 a copy. 


VISUAL Arps IN EDUCATION 


D ene AIDS, in the minds of most 
persons, mean films and, lately, 
television. According to Mrs. Pauline 
M. Foster, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of School Library Service at the 
University of Alabama, the bulletin 
board is the leading visual aid for most 
School libraries. She writes in the Ala- 
bama School Journal of January, 1953: 


'The promotion of the more effective use of 
the bulletin boards in the library, in the 
Classrooms, and in the entrance corridor 
Droves to be one of the best investments of 
the librarian's time and yields large returns 
ìn increased appreciation of the library, in 
the stimulation of reading, and in the broad- 
ening of pupil interests. . 

Pupil committees should have an 1m- 
Portant part in planning and executing bul- 
letin-board arrangements in the library and 
in the classroom. In addition to providing a 
valuable group experience, pupil participa- 
tion insures displays which appeal to the 
Natural interests of children and creates 
marked interest in the completed display. . - 

A well-planned program throughout the 
Year should aim to feature practically every 
Interest in the library: books, pamphlets, and 
audio-visual materials in all fields; im- 
Portant birthdays; special holidays and 
School occasions; seasons; hobbies of faculty 
and pupils; and classwork exhibits. Every 


library exhibit should advertise books and 
not just a holiday or occasion. The books 
featured in the exhibit should be carefully 
chosen to maintain pupils' faith in the li- 
brarian’s book-selecting ability. Advertise 
old books as well as new ones. 


Ronald R. Lowdermilk, senior spe- 
cialist in radio-television in the Divi- 
sion of State and Local School Sys- 
tems of the United States Office of 
Education, makes a similar brief for 
the importance of the tape recorder in 
classroom teaching. In an article in 
School Life for December, 1952, he 
suggests using the tape recorder in 
kindergartens to get timid pupils to 
participate in group discussions. Tape 
recordings of their own voices will 
show them that they sound no differ- 
ent from any of the other children. 
Tape recording may also be used in 
foreign-language classes to help stu- 
dents who are having difficulty mak- 
ing certain sounds. Educational broad- 
casts that come at an inopportune 
time may be recorded on tape for fu- 
ture classroom use. Because tape can 
be erased and used over again, it be- 
comes a versatile and relatively low- 
cost teaching aid. Lowdermilk writes: 

In providing a convenient and inexpen- 
sive means of preserving potentially useful 
instructional content, the magnetic tape re- 
corder is serving to expand the quantity and 
variety of teaching materials available at the 
local-school level. Already widely used for 
recording samples of pupil performance for 
purposes of self-criticism and analysis, it is 
ushering in new instructional techniques and 
practices that show great promise for the 
improvement of teaching. Its use in the field 
of dramatics is now well established, and it is 
encouraging the use of radio-dramatization 
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techniques at all academic levels from the 
primary grades through the senior college. 

In short, it is doubtful that any other 
item of communications equipment has ever 
fired the imagination or challenged the in- 
genuity of teachers to the extent that the 
tape recorder has, or has achieved general 
acceptance as a. bona fide instructional tool 
in so short a time. 

While recognizing the value of other 
visual aids in educational programs, 
educators of today realize that their 
major concern must be with television 
and its use in education. The year is 
fast drawing to a close during which 
certain channels are reserved for non- 
commercial educational television sta- 
tions. These reservations were made 
subject to cancellation after june 2, 
1953, unless educators have shown 
that the channels will be used effec- 
tively. 

Because the success or failure of ed- 
ucational television depends on the 
leadership of educators, the American 
Council on Education Sponsored the 
Educational Television Programs In- 
stitute which was held on April 20-24, 
1952, less than a week after the Feder- 
al Communications Commission is- 
sued the order reserving channels for 
educational television. The American 
Council has issued a Summary Report 
of the Institute under the title Televi- 
sion in Education. In this report the 
problem confronting educators 
Summed up as follows: 

The year ahead is short, not only because, 
as the Commission recognized, financing 
Vill require more time for educational insti- 
UE than for commercial Stations, but 


€cause whole new patterns of Co-operation 
must be forged among organizations which 


is 
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have not heretofore had occasion to estab- 
lish formal working relationships. 

The year is short, too, because educa- 
tional institutions—whatever their owner- 
ship and control—are in a sense public enter- 
prises since they depend for their support, 
ultimately, upon the American public. The 
task of informing the far-flung educational 
constituency about the potential of televi- 
sion as an educational tool is for all these 
Teasons a vital one, and it is also a task of 
tremendous proportions. Educationally sig- 
nificant uses of television depend completely 
upon the interest and concern of the teachers 
in each institution; but even if the teachers 
want to use television, those who control and 
those who provide financial support to the 
institution must understand sympathetically 
the objectives to be served, else the win 
support will be lacking; and probably it ! 
true to say that, unless the chief peine 
understand sympathetically the M oon 
to be served, neither the teachers nor t : 
controllers and financial supporters can Le 
Sibly be alerted to the opportunities at han ^ 
The task is indeed a large one, and a year i : 
Short period of time for such an undertaking: 


s il 
On a more hopeful note, the Counc! 
reports: 


The speed with which hundreds of sip 
tional organizations have responded te E 
deadline imposed in the April 14 pera 
assuring evidence of serious intent. It 1s ie 
more reassuring because the notarized pap® B 
Sent to the FCC have in virtually all d 
been the product of committees Comp" 
tees often made up of representatives ; 
diverse educational groups which have neve 
met before to tackle any problem jointly- 


The New York State Board of Re- 
gents, recognizing the necessity for 
prompt action in developing the use ° 
educational television, has propose 
"the creation of a state-wide € 
tional network of ten stations, th? 
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would serve approximately 90 per cent 
of the state's population." 

In New York State Education for 
February, 1953, Carroll V. Newsom, 
associate commissioner for higher edu- 
cation of New York State, and David 
Parr, his assistant, describe the plans 
under way: 


According to the proposal, in each of the 
ten areas Where a station is to be located, a 
limited number of live programs would 
originate daily. These programs would be 
Supplemented through the widespread use of 
films and of kinescopes of successful educa- 
tional television programs. ...at the start 
‘++ Co-operation between stations would be 
erri out through the exchange of kine- 

Opes. .. . Further features of the Regents 
Plan include the following: 
1. Payment by the state of the cost of con- 


Struction and equipping the ten local sta- 
tions, 


2. Maintenance and operation by the 
State's providing requisite engineering and 
technical staff and a skeleton programing and 
Production staff to work with participating 
educational and cultural agencies and to 
oe their programing activities. (It is 

sumed that participating organizations 
Vill be responsible for providing program 
Participants and such script writers, art 
Work, anq properties as may be necessary.) 

3. Local control through organization ofa 
Council in each area where a television sta- 
ton is located, such council to include repre- 
Sentatives of the colleges and universities, 
the public and private schools, the art 
Balleries, museums, and libraries. This coun- 
cil would be responsible for the planning and 
the opment of the television programs for 
Teso ocal station and the utilization of the 
age tees of the educational and cultural 

Sencies of the area. 
ir n division of television in the Educa- 
cal epartment that would provide techni- 
and consultative service to the local 
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councils, and would assist in the planning of 
educational programs. 

5. The appointment of a committee repre- 
sentative of state departments and state- 
wide agencies which can contribute to educa- 
tional television. Through such a committee 
the vast resources of the state in health, con- 
servation, commerce, labor, agriculture, and 
mental hygiene may be made available to the 
schools and the public. 

Sources of information concerning 
other developments in the field of edu- 
cational television have been made 
available in the pamphlet, Radio and 
Television Bibliography (Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1952, No. 18), prepared by Ger- 
trude G. Broderick, radio-TV educa- 
tion specialist of the Federal Office. 
The bulletin is available at $0.20 a 
copy from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


A MAGAZINE ON READING 


HE READING TEACHER, the profes- 
Tiai bulletin of the Internation- 
al Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction, was expanded 
into a full-sized magazine, beginning 
with the issue of September, 1952. 
Each issue is built around a central 
theme and, in addition to the articles 
on the main theme, includes special 
articles, news of the Council, book re- 
views, and other features. 

The first issue in the new format 
was devoted to the problem of individ- 
ual help in the reading program. Ac- 
cording to Emmett A. Betts: 

Much lip service has been given to indi- 
vidual differences. Many books and hun- 


dreds of articles have been published on this 
topic. In spite of this flow of words, investi- 
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gations of classroom practices yield indisput- 
able evidence that regimentation in one form 
or another is still the order of the day. An 
all-out effort to differentiate instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools is yet to 
be made. 


Betts summarizes some of the con- 
clusions from studies in the area of 
group and individual differences: 

1. First-grade entrants present a wide 
range of individual differences in oral-lan- 
guage achievement. 

2. At successive age or grade levels, the 


range of differences in language development 
is increased, 

3. The range of differences at a given age 
or grade level is greater than the average 
difference between two 


successive grade 
levels. 


4. There is almost as much variability 
within the individual as there are differences 
among individuals in a class or group. That 
is, an individual’s abilities (e.g., language 
facility, music, numbers) tend to be relative- 
ly independent of each other. 

5. A group with approximately the same 
achievement level in reading varies widely in 
abilities required for arithmetic computa- 
tion, music, art, science, etc. 

6. Provision for individual needs rather 
than nonpromotion of low-achievers and re- 


tarded readers appears to be the key to the 
problem. 


To be successful, a program of dif- 
ferentiated instruction requires, on the 
part of the teacher, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the abilities and interests of 
each of his pupils, a knowledge of the 
different techniques in the develop- 
ment of the various reading skills, and 
à knowledge of books and materials 
that will suit the varied interests and 
abilities of the students. Tt is at this 
last point that the teacher works most 
Closely with the school librarian, who 
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can give help in locating materials on 
a wide range of subjects and at all 
levels of reading difficulty. . 

The Reading Teacher is published 
five times a year. It is mailed to all 
ICIRI members in good standing. 
Membership dues are $2.00 a year, 
and checks should be mailed to the 
executive secretary-treasurer, Donald 
L. Cleland, Reading Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh A: 
Pennsylvania. The magazine is bui 
able to nonmembers at a subscription 
rate of $4.00 a year (less 25 per cent to 
educational institutions). 


CHILDREN’S Books 


WO EVENTS of interest and impor" 
tance in the field of d 
books take place each spring. Early i 
March announcement is made of F4 
Newbery and Caldecott Medal d 
ners. On March 9, 1953, Miss Ro 
mary Livsey, chairman of the Awar 
Committee of the Children’s Taben 
Association, a section of the er 
Library Association, presented rhe 
award medals for the 1952 books. the 
Newbery Medal, which is given for the 
most distinguished story-book of aĝ 
year, was presented to Ann NO ds 
Clark for her book Secret of the ap 
(Viking Press). The Caldecott Me fer 
given for the most distinguished yis 
ture-book of the year, went to Ly e 
Ward for his book The Biggest Be 
(Houghton Mifflin). f g 
Secret of the Andes is the thir pi jê 
ond children’s book to receive is 
Newbery award. The Biggest Bea? i 
the sixteenth Caldecott award vod 5 
Runners-up for this year’s awa 


M - 


——— 4 
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were: E. B. White's Charlottes Web 
(Harper), Elsie McGraw's Moccasin 
Trail (Coward-McCann), Alice Dal- 
gliesh’s Bears on Hemlock Mountain 
(Scribner), Ann Weil’s Red Sails to 
Capri (Viking Press), and Genevieve 
Foster's Birthdays of Freedom (Scrib- 
ner) for the Newbery award; Marcia 
Brown’s Puss in Boots (Scribner) 
Robert McCloskey’s One Morning in 
Maine (Viking Press), Fritz Eichen- 
berg's A pe in a Cape (Harcourt), Mar- 
garet Bloy Graham's illustrations in 
the Storm Book by Charlotte Zolotow 
(Harper), and Juliet Kepes’ Five Little 
Monkeys (Houghton Mifflin), for the 
Caldecott award. 

The third week in May will mark 
the seventeenth annual celebration of 
the Children’s Spring Book Festival 
Sponsored by the New York Herald 
Tribune. A cash prize of $200.00 will 
9€ awarded to each of three books 
Judged the best published during the 
first part of 1953 for boys and girls in 
three age groups. Planned to encour- 
age the spring sale of books for young 
People, the Children’s Spring Book 
Festival gives nation-wide publicity 
to the winners as well as to twelve 

onor books named by the judges. 

Libraries, schools, and bookstores 
around the country are planning ex- 

bits of interest to both parents and 
Children for the week of May 15-22. 
“Ocal point of the children's book dis- 
Plays will be a colorful poster designed 
Y artist Lynd Ward, mentioned 
above as winner of the 1952 Caldecott 
award. A kit containing two of the 
Posters, stickers, suggestions for ar- 
tanging an exhibit, and other festival 
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publicity material may be obtained at 
a cost of 15 cents to cover postage. Ad- 
ditional posters are available at 6 
cents each. Orders and remittances in 
stamps should be sent to Nancy Long- 
ley, Children’s Spring Book Festival, 
New York Herald Tribune, New York 
36, New York. 


CONFERENCES FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


AKING ADMINISTRATION serve our 
M educational needs is the theme 
of a series of related conferences and 
workshops to be held at the University 
of Chicago during July and August. 
The Midwest Administration Center, 
with Francis S. Chase as director, is 
sponsoring the conferences in collabo- 
ration with the American Association 
of School Administrators and other in- 
stitutions and organizations. This is 
part of a nation-wide Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administra- 
tion supported by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

'The conferences will be of interest 
to principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, members of state depart- 
ments of education, faculty members 
of institutions preparing administra- 
tors, school-board members, and citi- 
zens interested in schools. Each con- 
ference will be centered on problems 
arising in some aspect of administra- 
tion. The topics to be dealt with are 
scheduled as follows: 

July 6-7, Developing Leadership for Im- 


proved Instruction ] 
July 13-14, Improving Consultative Services 


to Schools : 
July 20-21, Improving the Effectiveness of 


Boards of Education 
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July 27-28, Creating Effective Organization 
for Education e 


August 3-4, Developing Sound Finance 
Policies for Education 

August 10-11, Developing Public Under- 
standing and Responsibility for Educa- 
tion 


For persons who wish to secure 
credit for conference participation and 
additional study, there will be a work- 
shop on "Educational Administration 
and Supervision" (Education Course 
330 A, B, C). Attendance at any two 
of the conferences and completion of 
related workshop requirements will 
earn one course credit. A participant 
may earn one, two, or three course 
credits, depending on the number of 
conferences attended and of related 
requirements completed. 

Copies of the conference and work- 
shop programs, with instructions for 
securing living accommodations, may 
be obtained from either Francis S. 
Chase, director of the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, or Herman G. 
Richey, Secretary of the Department 
of Education, both at the University 
of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Mary K. EAKIN 


REPRESENTATIVE YEAR- - 
BOOKS OF 1952-53 


Hee have learned to look for 

the stimulating ideas contained 
in the yearbooks which are published 
by some of the national professional 
Organizations. Short descriptions of 4 
few of the 1952-53 yearbooks are 
given in the following pages. 
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Basic ele- ^ Early in November the 
ments for Department of oce 
learning tary School Principals o 


the National Education 

Association published its yearbook on 
Bases for Effective Learning. The pur- 
pose of the yearbook, which offers 4 
wide sampling of new ideas and eue 
rent practices in elementary education 
reported by active members of the 
profession throughout the country; 1$ 
to promote understanding of what un- 
derlies and buttresses effective m 
ing and teaching procedures. The boo 
points out that today's ict 
know more than ever before abou 
child growth and development es 
that the basic function of a dayne 
school program is to use this pone 
edge in providing for the total wot 
tional, social, physical, and intellec 
al growth and development of 
child. " 

One chapter reports a study coni 
ing that teachers and pupils were pu 
pier and more satisfied when they ai 
à voice in school policy-making. Ot n 
chapters, highlighting effective P^. 
dures now being used, deal with ea 
elementary-school principal as lea Y 
and pace-setter, school-community Ds 
lations (techniques, public relatio" 
use of human resources), the well-a : 
justed classroom teacher, the e 
justed child, adjusting methodi a 
children's needs, and the physice 
vironment. the 

The yearbook is available from aie 
office of the Department of per 
tary School Principals of the Natio : 
Education Association, Washingto? 
D.C., at $3.00 a copy. 
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Changes in 
society and 
in schools 


Schools change as socie- 
ty changes, and those 
who plan the school cur- 
riculum today must con- 
stantly seek the kinds of improve- 
ments that will prepare all boys and 
girls to live and operate more effec- 
tively and efficiently in a free society. 
This is the basic theme of the 1953 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators entitled 
American School Curriculum. 

The authors, a commission of nine 
Prominent educators and one newspa- 
Per reporter, review the entire field of 
modern curriculum development, 
pointing up the roles played by pupils, 
teachers, the home and community. 
They describe many teaching innova- 
tions developed in recent years in the 
nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In releasing the volume to the press, 

SA Executive Secretary Worth 
McClure stated that the entire com- 
mission report was written within the 
framework of the free-enterprise point 
of view, The first chapter tells what 

erican schools are for. Other chap- 
ters of the publication deal with how 
children learn and grow, mobilizing to 
improve curriculums, curriculum de- 
Velopments in elementary and second- 
aty schools, better aids to instruction, 
building public understanding, and 
appraising classroom achievement and 

€ school’s total impact. 

‘The commission reminds school ad- 
"hinistrators and classroom teachers 
that the public is deeply concerned 
With the question, “How well are our 
Schools doing?” Tomorrow’s schools 
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will do well to accumulate the evi- 
dence that will enable them to answer 
this question, not only to satisfy the 
public, but for their own guidance in 
continued improvement. The com- 
mission describes some newly devel- 
oped methods of measuring results. 
This yearbook may be purchased 
from the office of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Washington 6, D.C., at $5.00 a copy. 


Analysis of The 1953 yearbook of 
education in the Association for Su- 
our culture pervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Forces 
Affecting American Education, will be 
helpful to laymen and educators alike 
as they work together in developing 
better educational programs for 
youth. The yearbook is the result of a 
two-year study by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association. It takes 
stock of the nation's provisions for 
public education at midcentury and 
describes the “forces,” good and bad, 
affecting schools in this country today. 
The report emphasizes that educa- 
tional leadership is a tough, rugged 
business in our country at the present 
time. Education must “keep pace with 
or resist” certain major influences in 
modern life. It must react to today’s 
mode of living. It must react to find- 
ings of research and the expanded use 
of communications. Education also 
must protect itself against groups of 
people representing vested interests 
while it co-operates with others sin- 
cerely trying to give assistance. 
Urging better community participa- 
tion in the schools, the report says: 
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We have patchwork programs of com- 
munity relations and participation across th 
country. Public education will operate under 
a formidable handicap until we throw our 
real weight behind an all-out program of 
information and participation in the business 
of public education for the whole of the 
American people. 


Orders for this yearbook may be 
sent to the Association for Curriculum 
Development, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington 6, D.C. 


Two parts The 1953 yearbook of 
of NSSE the National Society for 
yearbook the Study of Education 


comprises two volumes, 
each of which deals with a major prob- 
lem of peculiar significance in relation 
to current social movements, 

Part I of this yearbook is devoted to 
discussion of the instructional pro- 
gram at the high-school level. The 
chief concern of the volume is directly 
indicated by the title, Adapting the 
Secondary-School Program to the Needs 
of Youth. Recognizing the emerging 
concept of human needs as the basic 
factor in the determination of educa- 
tional objectives, this yearbook de- 
Scribes effective methods of identify- 
ing the needs of youth and of translate 
ing those needs into appropriat- 
teaching goals. Practical Suggestions 
are given for guiding the learning ex- 
periences of youth, for constructing 
Programs of learning calculated to 
meet both the common needs of all 
young people and the unique require- 
ments of particular individuals of 
high-school age, and for evaluating the 
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progress of students toward the satis- 
faction of their recognized needs. Con- 
sideration is given to adjustments that 
are required in teacher-education pro- 
grams in order to prepare secondary- 
school teachers for participation in the 
preparation of suitable programs for 
youth as well as for more satisfactory 
professional service as faculty mem- 
bers of modern high schools. 

Part II of the present yearbook of 
this Society is entitled The Community 
School. In this volume, too, the em- 
phasis is on one of the challenging as- 
pects of current educational eee 
phy, namely, identifying the aims ie 
education with the improvement © 
community life. In this treatise the 
community school is defined as one 
that offers suitable educational oppor- 
tunities to all age groups and OSA 
appropriate learning experiences fron 
the unsolved problems of community 
enterprises. The yearbook ane 
stimulating examples of successfu 
community-improvement projects n 
which the school program was eod 
ed to the requirements of responsio 
participation in idrqiry dj 
movements in behalf of the econom! 
as well as the cultural welfare of e 
population groups. This volume 15 : 
valuable aid to teachers in training 4 
well as to teachers in service and Fu 
bers of the faculties of schools and co 
leges. 

The two volumes of this yearbook 
are available on order to the ane 
ty of Chicago Press at $3.50 for a 
volume in cloth binding, or $2.75 
paper covers. 
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Wuo’s WHO For APRIL 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Mary K. EAKIN, li- 
brarian at the Children's 
Book Center of the University of Chi- 
cago. CLARA P. McManon, at the 
tme this article was written an edu- 
cational specialist with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, now 
with the Office of Education, writes 
about the skills, understandings, and 
attitudes relative to civil defense that 
may be developed in the student 
t rough incorporating resource mate- 
rials in subject-matter areas. RALPH 
C. Preston, associate professor of ed- 
Ucation at the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, compares the German language 
With English, and elementary-school 
reading instruction in Germany with 
that in America, to determine why 
ue pupils in the former country 

ave  word-recognition | difficulties. 
Eray VanpeBere, kindergarten su- 
Pervisor of the College Elementary 

chool, Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney, Washington, 
Vrites of the special role that the kin- 
dergarten can play in getting children 
Teady for reading and the other lan- 
Buage arts, and describes activities 
Which will help accomplish this goal. 

AMES C. Coreman, assistant profes- 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


sor of psychology and administrator 
of the Clinical School of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, re- 
ports the results of an approach to 
remedial learning in which the whole 
student and his needs and weaknesses 
in areas other than the educational 
were taken into account. J. SHERRICK 
Fisuer, director of elementary educa- 
tion at Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois, presents and ap- 
praises the criteria by which a teacher- 
education program may be evaluated. 
A list of selected references from the 
literature on exceptional children is 
presented by CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, 
professor of education and psychology 
at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, and Wititam C. 
KVARACEUS, professor of education at 


Boston University. 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER, 
associate professor of ed- 
ucation and executive 
officer of the Curriculum Service Cen- 
ter, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. ETHEL KawIN, lecturer in 
education, University of Chicago, and 
consultant in parent education, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. 


Reviewers 


of books 
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CIVIL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


CLARA P. McMAHON 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 


HE UNEASY WORLD SITUATION, the 

conflicts and tensions that have 
developed and show little signs of 
abating, have resulted in a need for a 
civil-defense organization that re- 
quires the support and participation of 
every citizen. Any threat to our na- 
tional security makes it imperative 
that the schools intensify their efforts 
to accomplish their goals, while as- 
suming the additional responsibility of 
adjusting the curriculum to develop in 
the pupils the qualities and character- 
istics needed in such an emergency. 
Teachers must therefore give careful 
consideration to these factors in help- 
ing their students gain a realistic edu- 
cation: an understanding of the con- 
cepts of civil defense and a realization 
of the curricular implications of these 
concepts, 

Materials on civil defense—its or- 
Zanization, its concepts, and the 
changes it will bring about in our daily 
lives—are plentiful. But the teacher 
may be puzzled by the problem of how 
and where this mass of information 
and the seemingly endless supply of 
bulletins, pamphlets, booklets, and ar- 
ticles can be fitted into the over-all 
pattern of our educational system, 
The teacher may wonder whether 
these materials can be co-ordinated 
and taught in such a way that they 


* 


will contribute to the attainment of 
our educational objectives rather than 
become merely an accumulation of 
knowledge superimposed on the over- 
burdened course of study. A quick re 
view of our educational goals and the 
concepts of civil defense may clarify 
the relation between those concepts 
and the general objectives of segni 
tion and may suggest specific civil-de 
fense objectives as well. 


RELATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE TO 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


Generally speaking, all re 
everywhere are attempting to cr 
for their students four major goals: » 
personal development, growth, rem 
learning of the individual; the 1 E 
provement of human relations 1n id 
family and in the wider social peii 
ment; the development of econo á 
efficiency in the creation and pei 
goods and services; and the preset HE 
tion and extension of ae 
values, the quickening of the ns 
conscience, and the dog og di 
responsible citizenship.! When i ii 

‘As set forth in the Educational acm 
Commission and the Executive Commi ggi 
the American Council on Education, n 6: 
tion and National Security, p. 16. Washing? 
Published jointly by the Educational Ar 
Commission of the National Education School 
tion and the American Association of 
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goals are compared with the concepts 
of civil defense?—individual self-pro- 
tection, extended self-protection, mu- 
tual aid, and mobile support—it re- 
quires no leap of logic to see how close- 
ly the concepts can be tied in with the 
aims of education; indeed, that they 
are actually an extension of those 
aims. 

In the concept of individual self-pro- 
tection, the family unit constitutes the 
basis for self-protection, and both the 
Individual and the family should be 
educated in measures necessary for 
Self-protection, such as first aid and 
home fire-fighting. Extended self-pro- 
tection, the second concept of civil de- 
ense, moves from protection of the in- 
dividual and the family unit to a thor- 
ough and extensive organization of the 
Community for common protection 
and orderly action in the event of à 
disaster, The last two concepts—#u- 
tual aid (the exchange of assistance 
among communities based on prear- 
ranged plans and authorized by legal 
Plans) and mobile support (the organi- 
zation and use of civil-defense units 
and facilities outside the target areas 
or dispatch by state civil-defense 
authorities to damaged areas where 
needed) refer to the organized means 
by which individuals and communities 
an be helped in time of disaster. 

The relation between these concepts 
and the aims of education is particu- 
ss 


Admin; i ; 
s qministrators, and the American Council on 
Ucation, 1951, 


M "What Teachers Should Know about Civil 
Ss s Federal Civil Defense Administration 
ia ining Bulletin, School Series No. 2. Washing- 
n: Government Printing Office, March, 1952. 
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larly evident in the areas of civic re- 

onsibility and the improvement of 
human relations, for the philosophy 
that underlies civil defense is based on 
the individual’s realization that his 
participation in the local civil-defense 
organization is a major factor in the 
preservation of our democratic herit- 
age. Through careful consideration, 
the teacher can discover a number of 
opportunities to develop in students, 
in any area or at any level, civil-de- 
fense understandings and skills along 
with, and in many cases supplemental 
to, the larger skills and understand- 
ings we are constantly striving for in 
our schools. 


RESULTS OF CIVIL-DEFENSE 
EDUCATION 


The following skills, understand- 
ings, and attitudes illustrate those 
which pupils can be stimulated to de- 
velop by purposeful teaching of select- 
ed units on civil defense. 


UNDERSTANDINGS 

1. The release of atomic energy has opened 
upon a new age. 

2. Atomic energy has tremendous potenti- 
alities for constructive as well as de- 
structive uses. 

3. The development and use of the atomic 
bomb does not mean the destruction of 
the civilized world. 

4, Satisfactory international control of 
atomic energy is necessary to safeguard 
the world against atomic war. 

5. There are other forms of warfare (be- 
sides atomic) to which we may be sub- 
jected and against which we must know 
how to protect ourselves. 

6. Today no region in the world is so re- 

mote that it can feel secure from attack. 

. Dissension among nations and men, re- 


- 
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10. 


15. 


12. 


13. 


Om wt 
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sulting in the need for civil defense, is 
due in part to a mutual lack of under- 
standing and to mutual intolerance of 
differences. 
While there is no adequate defense per se 
against the atomic bomb, the Organiza: 
tion of our nation for civil defense will 
eliminate or lessen much of the dangers 
from an atom-bomb attack. 
. Civil-defense measures are not new. The 
history of our nation shows a number of 
instances where civilians have partici- 
pated in war efforts. 
Our nation’s survival is at stake in the 
current world struggle. 
An understanding of, and participation 
in, civil-defense activities is an expanded 
concept of good citizenship. 
The most effective way to defend our 
homes and installations is through the 
voluntary efforts of the local community. 
Conservation of resources is essential 
to the civil-defense effort. Consequently, 
those sections of the United States which 
may not be in danger of direct attack 
are nonetheless vital to the whole 
defense-organization movement. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


- To carry out automatically the rules of 


effective self-protection 


- To recognize and obey air-raid signals 


To act without panic in an emergency 


- To be able to administer simple first aid 
- To think critically about the social, 


political, economic, and moral problems 
and issues created by the release of 
atomic energy 


- To read with understanding materials 


that deal with atomic energy, civil de- 
fense, and related areas 

To gain increased knowledge of world 
affairs and the critical issues confronting 


mankind 


* To work well with peer groups in solving 


problems arising from the study of civil 
defense 


- To evaluate the impact of civil defense 


on society 
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ATTITUDES 
1. Responsibility for participating in a 
civil-defense activity 
- A desire to help others in time of need 
3. A desire to become better informed about 
civil defense, atomic energy, world con- 
ditions, and similar current matters 
3. Confidence that intelligent. study and 
action can be an approach to the solution 
of problems created by world on 
- Open-mindedness toward the opinions © 
others 
6. A feeling of human worth and of re- 
spect for the rights of others . 
7. Loyalty and steadfastness toward our 
democratic heritage 
8. Optimism and faith in facing the future 


t2 


I 


Once the resource materials on civil 
defense have been located and adapt- 
ed to the various grade levels, their 1n- 
corporation into subject-matter areas 
so that students acquire the necessary 
understandings, skills, and attitudes Is 
a fairly simple process. Resource ma- 
terials on civil defense are now plenti- 
ful and are becoming readily available 
to educators through workshops, = 
tension and summer courses, confer- 
ences, educational journals and other 
publications. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Federal Civil De 
fense Administration, the Unitet 
States Office of Education, the Amerl- 
can Council on Education, the pel 
tional Education Association, K : 
other educational agencies have pU z 
lished or recommended materials tha 
teachers can use in the classroom: " 

We want our youth to be real a 
zens in every sense of the co 
goal which can be better achieV d 
when the teachers of America expan’ 
and extend their educational horizon 
to include civil-defense education. 


COMPARISON OF WORD-RECOGNITION SKILL 
IN GERMAN AND IN AMERICAN CHILDREN 


RALPH C. PRESTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


* 


an of observers have reported 
that fewer pupils in German ele- 
mentary schools have word-recogni- 
tion difficulties than pupils of the 
Corresponding ages in the United 
States, The evidence I encountered 
during five months with Germany’s 
new Institute for International Edu- 
cational Research supports these re- 
Ports. I had the opportunity to hear 
the ora] reading of the five “best” and 
the. five “poorest” readers in twelve 
Classrooms in Hamburg and Munich, 
€ach room enrolling more than forty 
Pupils, All grades between I and VIII 
merg represented. The “best” and the 

Poorest” readers of each class were 
Selected by the teacher on the basis of 

is subjective judgment. The reading 
took place during March, 1952. 

The pupils read from their readers 
Selections which they had not yet 
reached in class and upon which they 
Presumably had not practiced. My 
Criterion of low word-recognition skill 
Was inability to pronounce correctly at 
least 95 per cent of the running words. 


OBSERVATIONS 


In each of the two first-grade classes 
found four pupils, and in one second- 


grade class two pupils, with low word- 
recognition skill. Above Grade II, 
only one pupil (a boy in a fifth- 
grade class) fell in the category of low 
word-recognition skill. After the ex- 
perience of hearing these German 
children read aloud, I began to attach 
some credence to a generally expressed 
opinion of German teachers that by 
the end of the Grade II almost any 
child can read orally (without regard 
to degree of comprehension) almost 
anything in print! In the United 
States, by way of contrast, even the 
best readers, at as advanced a level as 
Grade IX, may fail to read accurately 
2 per cent of running words (as re- 
vealed in the norms for oral-word at- 
tack of the Diagnostic Reading Tests), 
and Triggs has shown that inaccura- 
cies in identifying word sounds persist 
through Grade XII 

1My first thought was that perhaps most 
German children with low word-recognition 
skill become arbitrarily assigned to the Hilfschule 


(the school for retarded children) and thus 
escaped detection. Investigation showed that 
this is not the case. 

2 Frances Oralind Triggs, "Development of 
Measured Word Recognition Skills, Grade 4 
through the College Freshman Year," Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, XII 
(Autumn, 1952), 345-49. 
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What is the reason for the apparent 
strikingly high degree of success 
achieved by German pupils in learning 
word recognition? An explanation 
may be made, I believe, in terms of the 
nature of the German language and in 
terms of certain aspects of German 
school policy.? 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


What attributes of the German lan- 
guage contribute to the high degree of 
success in word recognition of German 
School children? 

1. The German language is more 
consistent, phonetically, than the 
English language. The former lan- 
guage is not, to be sure, strictly con- 
sistent. Compared with English, how- 
ever, the variations are few and occur 
rarely. German children are not trou- 
bled by such inconsistencies as the 
differing sound values of or, as in 
horse and worse; of ew, as in few and 
sew; of s, as in fuse, stop, and sugar; of 
ough, as in cough, tough, and through; 
and of g, as in give and gyro. They are 
Spared such vexations as having to 
learn the seven ways in which the 
sound ay is represented in English. In 
learning to read English, some chil- 
dren in the United States, upon dis- 


* A number of Germans critically examined 
my first formulation of these ideas and made 
valued suggestions. Among these are Otto Kegel, 
of Frankfurt am Main, and Wolfgang Winter, 
of Berlin, both of whom are Specialists in phi- 
lology; and members of an informal group of 
teachers in Frankfurt am Main known as the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Jugendkunde. Also, Dr, 
Otto Springer, professor of German at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, critically read the first 
draft of this article. 
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covering that they cannot expect 
phonetic consistency, develop an in- 
security and uncertainty. I have ob- 
served a similar reaction among cer- 
tain German children, too, who are 
learning to read English. 

2. The accenting of German words 
is more consistent than the accenting 
of English words. In German the first 
main syllable receives the accent: 
Vater, Kindheit, Bahnhof. The excep- 
tions occur with words with unstressed 
prefixes (Ersatz) and the comparative- 
ly few foreign words that have found 
their way into the German language: 
Interesse, Republik, Bouquet. English 
contains no such simple rule: industri- 
ous, interesting, individual, etc. 

3. Many more English words than 
German words are of foreign origin. 
This is important because foreign 
words do not lend themselves to easy 
structural analysis by the child. In 
German, Wiedersehen (to see again? 
consists of the words again and see; 
Augenblick (moment) is wink of an eye 
Most polysyllabic words in German 
are easily broken up, not only int? 
words of Germanic origin, but into 
words which are commonly paie 
and which, in combination, sugges 
the meaning of the total is 
word. For example, Handschuh (han : 
shoe) means glove; and Spielzeug (pla) : 
thing) means toy. Many commo! 
words in English are of foreign orig!?: 
such as industrious, criticism, s 
nuisance. According to one esi : 
about 60 per cent of all English wo" he 
are, as are these words, of P» 
French origin. They do not consist 
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Teutonic roots as do most of the 
everyday words that a child learns 
first, and they therefore do not divide 
into commonly familiar words or 
Toots. Consequently, the task of recog- 
nizing word meanings through what in 
Geman is the very dependable device 
Of structural analysis is extremely 
difficult in English. 

4. The German child has fewer 
Words to learn than the American 
child. Not only does English have per- 
haps more than twice as many words, 
but it very probably has many more 
Synonyms, as strongly indicated by 

olfgang Winter's unpublished analy- 

Sis of English and German synonyms 
of destroy, give, skilful, intelligent, dis- 
like, and work, 


GERMAN SCHOOL POLICY 


Next, what aspects of German 
School policy probably contribute to 
800d oral reading? 

1. German teachers place greater 
€mphasis than do American teachers 
On oral reading. In the United States, 
teacher manuals which accompany 

ginning textbooks in reading sug- 
8est that the teacher help the pupil to 
Acquire habits of silent reading simul- 
Aneously with his oral reading. 
€reafter, the amount of oral reading 
Bradually declines, and the amount of 
Silent reading increases. The neglect of 
oral reading in American schools is 

Tought out in Hyatt’s study.* 
the Fo V. Hyatt, The Place of Oral Reading in 
long er 7 rogram. "Teachers College es a 

ucation, No. 872. New York: Bure: 


Oj " H 
P ublications, Teachers College, Columbia 
Tiversity, 1943, 
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In Germany, the familiar pattern of 
reading lesson is for the teacher to 
stand before the class holding the 
same book held by all the pupils, with 
the pupils taking turns reading aloud. 
The same passage may be read again 
and again. This procedure continues 
throughout the grades of the Volks- 
schule (the eight-year elementary 
school) and constitutes the chief basis 
for judging a child’s reading ability. 
German educators frankly acknowl- 
edge this situation and defend it on 
the ground that oral reading must be 
stressed to combat the persistence of 
"inferior" German dialects, Apart 
from the question of the desirability of 
this emphasis upon oral reading, it 
appears to be one factor in the success 
of German children in word recogni- 
tion. 

2. First-grade pupils who are slow in 
learning to read are subjected to less 
pressure in large parts of Germany 
than is generally the case in the 
United States. In Hamburg, for exam- 
ple, promotion policy is based upon 
the assumption that certain children 
will not learn to read in Grade I. Con- 
sequently, pupils are not required to 
repeat Grade I for failure to learn to 
read. In one Volksschule in Hamburg, 
with an enrolment of 479, only one 
child was repeating Grade I during the 
school year 1951-52, and in that case 
only because of prolonged absence. 

It should not be concluded, how- 
ever, that German schools have a 
policy of continuous promotion. In the 
Hamburg school just referred to, 16 
per cent of the enrolment at one time 
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repeated a grade, most of this non- 
promotion occurring at the end of 
Grade II. In another Hamburg school, 
with an enrolment of 431 pupils in 
1951-52, 10 per cent had at one time 
repeated a grade. Half of these failures 
occurred at the end of the Grade II. 
The point is that Grade I is not viewed 
as an appropriate time to fail children. 
To be sure, promotion practices vary 
throughout Germany, and the Ham- 
burg policy is not universal. In the 
more conservative Munich, for exam- 
ple, information concerning 7,767 
first-grade pupils in 1951 shows that 5 
per cent of them were required to re- 
peat Grade I. 

3. Pupils in the German Volksschule 
customarily remain with the same 
teacher for three or four years. This 
plan is not strictly adhered to, but it is 
generally followed and provides con- 
siderable continuity in the child’s 
school experience. It enables teachers 
better to understand their pupils and 
to discover their difficulties. This is 
brought out in Cocklin's study of a sim- 
ilar plan in Upper Merion, Pennsyl- 
vania.’ 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


There are several possible reasons 
for the apparently greater incidence of 
word-recognition difficulties among 
pupils in the United States than in 
Germany. First, the English language 
offers difficulties not found in German. 
The American teacher can do nothing 


* Warren H. Cocklin, “A Study of an Un- 
graded Primary School.” Unpublished Doctor's 


dissertation, School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1950. 
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about changing the language, but he 
can be aware of the inconsistencies 1n 
English phonetics and word structures 
and of the difficulty and multiplicity 
of English words. He can be sympa- 
thetic and patient with pupils who 
find the going rough. 

Second, although American meth- 
ods of teaching reading are generally 
superior to German methods, € 
ican schools lack certain features © 
policy which might facilitate greater 
success in teaching pupils to recognize 
words. Unlike American methods, 
German methods have little scientific 
basis; they fail to differentiate T 
tween pupils of varying reading ed 
ties; they tend to be confined to t A 
use of school readers; and they neglec 
the building of habits of wide, iae e 
and critical silent reading. In : 
United States, supplementary es 
materials are supplied, and emphasis 
is placed upon collecting and Mira 
paring various data. Teachers stresi 
pupil discussion and oa 
reading content, and seldom is rea 
simply “heard” by the teacher. 

Nevertheless, there may be le 
that we can learn. Three prac A 
characterize a substantial mue 
German schools: (1) generous t A 
allotment to oral reading in i 
VIII, (2) virtual absence of nO 
motion in Grade I, and (3) assign E: 
of a teacher to a given class for 2 
quence of years. Wider pa pem 
these practices in the United 5 ad 
might lead to an improved eleme? ig 
school, one by-product of which e 3il- 
be greater skill among American 
dren in word recognition. 


ssonS 
tices 


READINESS FOR LANGUAGE ARTS 
BEGINS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


ETHYL VANDEBERG 
College Elementary School, Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington 


HE KINDERGARTEN is a place to 
A learn as well as a place to play. 
Kindergarten activities are carried on 
n a spirit of play because children 
learn best when they are engaged in 
interesting and enjoyable activities. 
The learnings of kindergarten children 
àre many and varied. The children 
learn and practice the social skills of 
Co-operative work and play. They de- 
Velop some emotional control. They 
become familiar with materials and, to 
à degree, skilful in using them. They 
Se and express themselves rhyth- 
ically, They acquire innumerable 
Concepts, and they gain confidence in 
Using language. With careful planning 
9n the part of the teacher, they can, at 
the same time, develop language-arts 
readiness on a level suited to five-year- 
Olds, 

The arrival of June 1 need not find 
every kindergarten child ready to be 
aunched into a preprimer learning 
Program. Indeed, few children are 
Teady for a preprimer program in 
ue I without definite readiness ac- 
i ities suited to the developme of 

€ six-year-old. A readiness program 
Such as is used at the beginning of 
Grade I would be too restricting and 


* 


too formal for the kindergarten. Five- 
year-old children need many opportu- 
nities, even more than do six-year- 
olds, to engage in large-muscle activi- 
ties and exploratory and socializing 
activities. The kindergarten teacher 
can daily introduce into the program, 
informally and within the natural 
areas of interest, many activities and 
experiences which will build a founda- 
tion of readiness at a level suited to 
the development of the five-year- 
old. 

Readiness for reading, which is 
usually, and rightly, given much at- 
tention as the child enters Grade I, is 
only one phase of readiness for lan- 
guage arts. The other language arts— 
speaking, listening, and writing—also 
need attention from the readiness 
point of view. Fortunately, the lan- 
guage arts are interrelated to a high 
degree (1), and techniques designed to 
further readiness in one area may very 
well develop readiness in the other 
three at the same time. The kindergar- 
ten makes much use of speaking and 
listening activities. While such activi- 
ties do not overtax immature eyes and 
muscles, they do build readiness for 
reading and writing. 
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DEVELOPING FAVORABLE ATTITUDES 


The development of a favorable at- 
titude toward the language arts is the 
most valuable contribution which the 
kindergarten can make to language 
arts readiness. Kindergarten activities 
in construction should never be al- 
lowed to assume more importance 
than activities involving books, con- 
versation, and other language activi- 
ties. 

Activities such as the following pro- 
mote favorable attitudes toward the 
language arts: 


Enjoyment of an attractive "reading" 
center where children will find picture-books 
and comfortable chairs. The books should 
be changed frequently; old book friends seem 
new after they have been absent for a few 
weeks. 

Listening daily while the teacher reads 
selections which were chosen either by 
herself or by the children. Through frequent, 
satisfying experiences with books, children 
discover that print tells them many interest- 
ing things. 

Inviting last year’s kindergarten children 
to come and read to the group. Their suc- 
cess with books will stimulate the five-year- 
olds to anticipate like success and satis- 
faction, 


Reading as an interest, but not as a 
skill, should be fostered by the kinder- 
garten. Unless a child is extremely ad- 
vanced, he should not be introduced to 
actual reading experiences in the kin- 
dergarten. The kindergarten year is 
far too necessary for the development 
of common background experiences to 
be used for reading activities, for 
which most five-year-olds are too im- 
mature. This year should be a period 
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in which children acquire an enlarged 
and more meaningful vocabulary, de- 
velop basic oral-language habits, gain 
confidence in presenting ideas sponta- 
neously to the group, and learn to lis- 
ten while others speak. 

With added experiences and grow- 
ing vocabularies, children are eager to 
express their thoughts, and they begin 
to want to speak in acceptable pat- 
terns. They learn to listen for direc- 
tions and for information and to derive 
enjoyment from listening. They begin 
to see the value which writing has for 
others, and they may want to try t? 
print their own names. 


PROVIDING WIDE EXPERIENCES 


Experiences are the foundation for 
understanding. Without experiences 
from which to draw, a child cannot 
talk fluently or with much richness of 
ideas, cannot grasp the concepts an¢ 
vocabulary of reading, cannot write 
creatively, cannot even listen with any 
degree of understanding. The — 
garten is an ideal setting in which i. 
expand children’s experiential bac 
ground, and, by closely co-operatin E 
with the first-grade teacher, the -— 
dergarten teacher can provide the oh : 
periences fundamental to understan 
ing the learnings of the primary 
grades. 

A list of the experiences possible ici 
kindergarten children would be €” : 
less, but it might include such thiné 
as these: 


. ; s 
Excursions to farms, business places, 
parks 


and 
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Trips to watch construction of buildings, 
Sidewalks, and roads 


Walks to observe and collect leaves, flowers, 
and stones 


Observation of trees, birds, and clouds 
Planting and caring for seeds and bulbs 
Planting carrots or sweet potatoes in water to 
Watch the green growth 
hjoying visits from dogs, cats, chickens, 
es other small animals 
Ing and caring for turtles, goldfish, 
hamsters 


bserving toads, frogs, tadpoles, moths, 
Snails 


Experimenting with magnets, prisms, float- 
Ing objects 
uilding snowmen, flying kites, sailing boats, 
digging in the sand, running while holding 
a pinwheel 
*Periencing vicariously through stories, 
Pictures, poems, and songs 


Merely providing such experiences 
Will not necessarily build readiness. 
‘he child must be made more aware of 
1S experiences and must be able to re- 
8ard them objectively. This can be ac- 
complished by careful planning with 
€ children and by talking with them 
*Sout what they see and do. Questions 
Ml determine how well children un- 
oes their experiences, and they 
x t be helped to clarify their thinking 
i concepts. Dramatic play revolv- 
"E about their experiences should be 
‘Couraged, and sometimes children 
ite, Make up stories or poems which 
© as records of their experiences. 
€se can be made into a “storybook” 
p. company them into Grade I and 

€ read by themselves some day. 

Ld 


t 


EXTENDING CONCEPTS 
ExDerlences all extend concepts, 
there are also many games and ac- 


tivities which appeal to children and 
increase their understandings. 

Since words indicating color are met 
early in the reading program, the color 
concepts need to be learned. Aids to 
learning color concepts might include: 
Free use of color-identification words in 


conversation 
Use of a different colored paper on each 


work table 
Choosing children for activities according to 
the colors of the clothes they are wearing 
Storing materials in boxes of various colors 
Collecting objects of one color on a certain 


shelf or table 


Concepts are enlarged and extended 
when children are taught to classify 
familiar things into categories, such as 
animals, food, furniture, toys, and 
pets. To do this, the group may make 
an “animal poster” by pasting pic- 
tures cut from magazines on large 
pieces of newsprint. Scrapbooks made 
from a few sheets of newsprint or con- 
struction paper may be individualized 
for the child according to the subject, 
for example, "Jean's Toy Book" or 
“Nancy’s Food Book.” Colored pic- 
tures mounted on poster paper may be 
sorted into piles of food, pets, or chil- 
dren. 

The understanding of prepositions 
may be developed in games using such 
properties as a child and the play- 
house, a ball and a box, or a toy ani- 
mal anda barn. The children will soon 
learn to give such directions as “Put 
the cow into the barn,” and "Put the 
ball under the box." 

The game of *Beckoning" will help 
to develop the concept of right and 
left. To play the game, children form a 
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circle with one child in the center. Si- 
lently, the child in the center beckons 
with his right hand to a child in the 
circle who tiptoes in, and the two 
shake right hands. They then change 
places, and the game continues until 
each child has been "It." The children 
might make bright-colored paper 
bracelets to wear on their right wrists 
when they play “Looby Loo." They 
love to watch the fluttering colors 
when they "give my right hand a 
shake, shake, shake," and they soon 
get the “feel” of right and left. 


ORAL-LANGUAGE FACILITY 


Oral-language facility is of great im- 
portance in language-arts readiness. 
As experiences increase, vocabularies 
are extended, and the quality of the 
children’s ideas improves. Opportuni- 
ties to encourage free and spontaneous 
speech abound in the kindergarten. 
Dramatic play, the “sharing” times, 
and the work period furnish ideas to 
talk about, and even the shy children 
will forget themselves in their eager- 
ness to tell what they have done. Plan- 
ning for excursions or other activities 
Provides opportunities for children to 
think and speak purposefully; and, 
both during the activity and following 
it, there are many things to talk 
about. 

Vocabularies may be enlarged 
through (1) reading and telling stories, 
making new words meaningful through 
Pictures or activities ; (2) encouraging 
children to tell what they like in 
Stories and why; and (3) dramatizing 
Stories and engaging in dramatic play, 


[A pril 


The kindergarten teacher will help 
to develop spontaneity of speech by 
(1) taking time to listen to exciting 
“news” that children bring to school 
while it is still important to them; 
(2) being careful never to call atten- 
tion to deficiencies in the speech of any 
child, but setting an example of good 
speech patterns and pleasant voice 
quality; (3) encouraging children to 
tell original stories, which may x 
copied into a loose-leaf scrapbook, with 
a snapshot of each child to identify his 
section. 

The game of “Finish It” will help 
to develop sentence sense. To play the 
game, the teacher begins a sentence, 
and the children complete it, van 
of as many endings as possible. =. 
game may be varied to fit the activ 
ties in progress. . . hil- 

To improve quality of ideas, € - 
dren may be helped to build many dis 
sociations around familiar things. ba 
accomplish this, the teacher may a» $ 
series of questions about an object ; 
relation to its size, shape, compositio" 
and uses. 


AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 


? 
Auditory acuity is necessary 3 
success in reading and speaking. A "t 
tory discrimination is also neede a 
that the slight differences ae 5 
sounds may be recognized and e 
sounds may be articulated correc inf 
The kindergarten can provide age 
in gross discrimination, laying ni 
foundation for the finer distinct 
which must be made in Grade 


> hich 
Habits of attention to sounds, W 
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will be of great value later, can be es- 
tablished in the kindergarten. 

There will be wide differences in the 
auditory skills possessed by individual 
children when they enter the kinder- 
garten, varying according to the expe- 
rences which they have had in their 
Preschool life. *Far-training" games 
are fun for children and help them to 
think more precisely about the differ- 
ences between sounds. The games 
Should begin with nonlanguage sounds 
and &radually become more complex 
Until language sounds are used. Some 
Sames which might be used are to 
have the children: 


Mentity the sounds that surround them 
„Site they have been made aware of them 
'Stinguish between the sound of the big 

Indian drum and the little toy drum, 
_ both hidden behind a screen 
ten for the number of taps on rhythm 
Sticks, notes struck on the piano, or foot 
aps On the floor, and reproduce them 

a by clapping 
ee eyes for thirty seconds and then 

ell What they heard 

Which of a pair of sounds was louder 
Nera for example, the sounds made by 
18 bell and a little bell, those made by 
Topping a blackboard eraser and a block 
Wood, those made by tapping on a 
"ae € and on a rubber ball 
E "Up, up, up” as c, e, and g are struck 
ne piano, rising as they do so; when 
€ notes are reversed, they sing "Down, 
tiun down" and seat themselves 
© or lower their arms as “the music tells 
em” while the notes of the octave are 
Playeq 
? "IP or down the “steps of the bridge” as 
age ie indicates 
of 7 Sounds made by each of a collection 
Objects, such as a whistle, rattle, bell, 
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broom, drum, or an egg beater, behind 
the screen 

Tell which of two tones was longer or shorter 

Chant a train sound, louder or softer as the 
train approaches or goes away 

Tell stories in appropriate voices, as for the 


“Three Bears” 
Guess riddles to distinguish between words 
of gross similarity: “Which is an animal— 


a puddle or a puppy?" 
Identify rhyming words in Mother Goose 


rhymes 
Find pictures of rhyming words on the 


flannel-graph! 

Play “Hide the Thimble,” clapping softly 
or loudly to indicate “warm or cold" or 
having the teacher play soft or loud 
music to give the cue 


VISUAL DISCRIMINATION 


Another prerequisite for success in 
the primary grades is visual discrimi- 
nation, a factor entirely distinct from 
visual acuity. Adjustment to near- 
point vision and habits of left-to-right 
eye-movements may be established in 
the kindergarten. Kindergarten ac- 
tivities may also develop the ability of 
children to discriminate between simi- 
lar shapes, sizes, and forms. 

The manipulative toys and games 
of the kindergarten help pupils to de- 
velop the ability to adjust their eyes 
to, and concentrate on, near work. 
During these activities, attention can 
be called to size, shape, and form, thus 
aiding the children to build a vocabu- 
lary of visual terms. Left-to-right eye- 
movements may be practiced when 
children name or count objects in a 


1 The flannel-graph is a board covered with 
flannel, to which pictures or designs backed 
with felt or sandpaper will adhere without tack- 
ing or pinning. Such a device makes possible 
rapid manipulation of pictures or designs, 
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row, and when they watch the teacher 
write in manuscript on a chart as they 
dictate or when she moves her hand in 
left-to-right sweeps across the page oc- 
casionally as she reads to them. Fol- 
lowing a “path” (a dotted line) across 
a page or the chalkboard from one pic- 
ture to another, telling stories from a 
series of pictures on the flannel-graph, 
or working with mazes will also pro- 
vide practice in left-to-right move- 
ments of eye and hand. 
Games which will help to develop 
visual discrimination are: 

Having the children pick out the shapes that 
are alike and different from a group on 
the flannel-graph 

Having them sort forms cut from colored 
paper into groups of like size, shape, and 
color 

Having them tell which object from a group 
on a tray the teacher picked up when she 
momentarily covered them with a cloth 

Having one child leave the room and return 
to guess which child has left the group 
to hide behind the screen 

Having them use picture lotto games, pic- 
ture dominoes, wooden jigsaw puzzles, 
nested cubes, and graduated towers 


PRELUDE TO WRITING 


The activities of the kindergarten 
help to develop readiness for learning 
to write. Large-muscle activities de- 
velop gross muscle skills, and the ac- 
tivities of drawing, painting, model- 
ing, cutting, pasting, and coloring 
with large crayons further develop the 
co-ordination of hand and eye that is 
hecessary for writing. No attempt to 
teach writing should be made in the 
kindergarten; but many children will 
want to letter their names on their 
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work and they should be helped to do 
so. Kindergarten experience will 
arouse an interest in writing and fur- 
nish examples of its usefulness. Often 
children will dictate things for the 
teacher to write, such as thank-you 
notes, invitations, reports of activities, 
and their own stories. They will come 
to appreciate the value of knowing 
how to write and realize that before 
long they, too, will be learning. 


EVALUATION OF THE READINESS 
ACTIVITIES 


The kindergarten teacher should 
realize the necessity of evaluating ber 
program in terms of its effect upon the 
children. Only by doing this each year 
can the teacher be sure that the ur 
gram is meeting the children’s nee al 
It is possible to construct an inform i 
test which may be used both as & p 
test and as a final test to appraise t e 
growth achieved in concepts, abilities, 
and information. The teacher may 
judge physical, social, and emotion? 
development through observation re 
through analysis of the records of 
progress of each child that she le 
have kept during the year. An inte " 
gence-test score for each child he 
guide the teacher in the selection E A 
tivities for various groups of a he 
and help in evaluating the worth of 
total program. Readiness tests may p 
used in the kindergarten; but it 
first-grade teachers prefer that 
tests not be used until early in Gre E 
T, since the summer recess may po ae 
cantly affect the results obtained £r 
readiness tests. 
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Even though five-year-olds enjoy 
and profit from readiness activities, 
such activities must not be allowed to 
become ends or chief points of empha- 
Sis s the kindergarten program. The 
activities are of value only in the de- 
gree to which they are related to the 
Interests and everyday life of the kin- 
dergarten child. 

Any activity used for the furthering 
of readiness in children should be fun 
for them. If they do not take pleasure 
In à particular activity, then it is prob- 
ably too advanced for their stage of 
readiness and may become a source of 
arain or tension to them because they 

Té unable to make the expected re- 
Sponse, 
Gertrude Hildreth summarizes the 


i ; 
deal readiness program when she 
Says: 


"i m preparatory program is more 
Velo ni ul than narrow techniques 1m de- 
mapa readiness for learning. The activity 
Mei, ++. with emphasis on functional 

est ing and meaningful experiences, 15 the 
ing i neum for later progress in learn- 
child, ils. The activity program affords 

ere, en natural opportunity for language 
in, )Pment, manipulating materials, sens- 
il meanings and relationships, developing 
[e] habits, and attaining social maturity 


Above all, nothing should be intro- 
dine which will interfere with the 
m. S joyous adjustment to his first 

Col, since the happy; stimulating 
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environment of the kindergarten 
should lay the foundation for enjoy- 
ment of all his future school experi- 
ences. 
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RESULTS OF A “TOTAL-PUSH” APPROACH 
TO REMEDIAL EDUCATION 


JAMES C. COLEMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


HIS STUDY reports the short-range 
Te of applying a “total-push” 
approach to remedial education car- 
ried out at the Clinical School of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. Two interrelated considerations 
were prominent in its inception: (1) 
the increasing interest in, and conse- 


TABLE 1 
DATA ON PUPILS SELECTED FOR STUDY 


| Mean 


Range 
PERS sonia 12.6 years 8-16 years 
Intelligence 
quotient... 110 90-134 
School retarda- 
MON ose 2.lyears| 1.6-3.4 years 


quent stress being placed upon, reme- 
dial education and (2) an appraisal of 
the value of an integrated bio-psycho- 


Socio approach to this educational 
problem. 


SELECTION OF PUPILS AND ORGANIZA- 
TION OF REMEDIAL CLASSES 


Ten boys and ten girls between the 
ages of eight and sixteen years were 
included in the present study. Each 
Pupil was selected after a thorough 
diagnostic evaluation, which included 
medical, psychological, and sociologi- 
cal data. For admission to the reme- 


* 


dial program, the pupil had to meet 
the following criteria: (1) an intelli- 
gence quotient of 90 or above; (2) free- 
dom from disabling physical or emo" 
tional handicaps; (3) failure in his reg- 
ular school placement, with retarda- 
tion of one and one-half years or more 
in educational achievement; and 
fulfilment of residence, tuition, "Mis 
related requirements necessary for : 
registration and daily attendance 
the Clinical School. ] 
For the twenty pupils selected; P 
tinent data are shown in Table 1. a 
the initial screening the gee’ 
Binet test and the Wechsler oar 
gence Scale for Children were age 
relied upon for assessing intellect 
capacity; the Stanford Achieveme ^ 
Test for educational achievement; iE 
Children's Apperception Test, pa 
Rorschach, and interview and a 
history information for ene 
emotional adjustment. A set 
questionnaire was utilized in mee 
interviews for obtaining informa i 
relating to the child's home and £ de- 
eral life situation. Special test$ iti 
vised in the Clinical School were "^ 
lized for making detailed analyse? 
specific educational difficulties. "m 
On admission, the pupil was p^? 
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in one of two classrooms of ten pupils 
each. Each classroom had a regular 
full-time remedial teacher, as well as 
four part-time student teachers to as- 
Sist the regular teacher. The class- 
Tooms were under the general super- 
vision of the clinical supervisor of the 
School. Part-time recreational leaders 
handled the athletic-game activities 
during the fifteen-minute midmorning 
break. The classes met from 9 to 
12 A.M., Monday through Friday, for 
SIX weeks in the summer. 

Detailed reports were made by each 
Student teacher on his work with 
Du pupils, and these reports were 

€n discussed in a group session un- 
der the supervision of the regular 
Classroom teacher. Periodic progress 
ra were made on all pupils, and 

Isions in remedial procedures were 
mui taken when indicated. At the 
Pei the 6-week period, all pupils 

retested for educational achieve- 
ei and other factors which seemed 

Portant in assessing changes or 
Progress made. 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 
we essential feature of the meth- 
ity of instruction employed in the 
ao classes was individualization 
thie " procedures to meet the needs of 
esr i BUR child. Within this gen- 

framework, the procedure 1m- 
cluded: á 


Mi Creation of a favorable learning ped 

Mi number of related factors Were 

Pupil here: (a) establishment of Y^ 

AN Alara os and pupil-group rapport; 

er val of competition between class mem- 

; "Sand substitution of competition with the 
Widual’s own record; (c) provision of 
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success experiences by introduction of 
methods (for example, tracing in learning 
new words) by which a child could learn. 

2. Creation of a need to learn.—Concerted 
efforts were directed toward making the 
learning situations and materials as meaning- 
ful as possible in relation to the child's 
interests, experiences, and everyday needs. 

In a general way, creation of a favorable 
learning atmosphere and of a need to learn 
encouraged the reactivation of the child's 
normal tendencies toward exploration (real- 
ity testing) and self-development, which had 
typically been discouraged by repeated 
failure in the school situation or by in- 
securities and emotional difficulties in the 
home, or by both. 

3. Filling in weaknesses and gaps in the 
pupils educational background.—Since suc- 
cessful education involves progressive struc- 
turing of subject material, the aim of filling 
in weaknesses and gaps necessitated a de- 
tailed diagnosis of reading, arithmetic, and 
other basic skills and the beginning of re- 
medial instruction at a point where the 
child's previous learning was sufficient to 
enable him to succeed. It was necessary 
that such early material seem meaningful 
to the child rather than appear as just 
another hopeless beginning with easy and 
relatively meaningless subject matter. 

4. Remedial work as an approach to the 
whole person.—The remedial situation was 
treated as a total life-situation, inviting the 
growth and development of the whole per- 
son. Emphasis was placed on re-establishing 
shattered self-confidence, on social inter- 
action and adjustment to the group, on crea- 
tive self-expression through such activities 
as finger painting, on motor skills and co- 
ordination, on techniques for communicating 
with other persons, and on ways of coping 
with his problems that would give the child 
feelings of adequacy and make the world 
seem a more meaningful and secure place. 

5. Integration of home environment with 
school program.—Every attempt was made, 
via parent conferences and discussions, to 
alleviate any home conditions which were 
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interfering with the child's learning and to 
substitute positive, enriching experiences 
conducive to security and selí-development. 
This positive substitution included also 
matters of diet, rest, and exercise and the 
provision of interesting and enriching ex- 
periences, such as going to circuses and 
zoos, and taking week-end trips to scenic 
and historically significant places. 

6. Specific remedial techniques.—In gen- 
eral, the remedial methods outlined by 
Fernald were followed.! Reading was taught 
by means of the experiential method, in 
which the child writes stories on topics 
meaningful to him in the light of his inter- 
ests and experiences. In severe cases of 
reading disability the kinesthetic, or tracing, 
method was utilized. For more advanced 
pupils, tachistoscopic and pacing devices 
were extensively used for improving reading 
skills. When drill was necessary in any sub- 
ject field, it was introduced in a game situa- 
tion which was both enjoyable and mean- 
ingful to the student. For the development 
of concepts, as in various phases of arith- 
metic or the rules of grammar, varied con- 
Crete experiences (for example, playing 
Store) were utilized in helping the child to 
develop his own generalizations and ab- 
Stractions. Audio-visual aids were heavily 
relied upon in arithmetic, as well as in other 
subject areas. For all Subject matter the 
general sequence of learning was (a) crea- 
tion of need, (b) concrete experiences, (c) 
concept development, and (d) application 
in meaningful problem situations. 

7. Keeping child up with his classes.— 
Insofar as possible, the work of each child 
parallelled that of the public School, and 
every attempt was made to bring the child 
up to grade level and to insure his ability to 
function satisfactorily in his regular school. 


CAUSES OF DIFFICULTIES 


The present results include findings 
With respect to the causes of educa- 
! Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in 


Basic School Subjects. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 19. 
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tional difficulties and educational and 
personality improvement or changes. 

The initial diagnostic material and 
subsequent classroom evaluations 
yielded the following breakdown of 
causes of school retardation in this 
group of twenty pupils. 


Unsuitable teaching methods —Typically, 
the use of the wrong teaching methods A 
volved the beginning of reading instruction 
before the appropriate readiness level was 
reached, the utilization of exclusively visual 
and verbal methodsof instruction, and similar 
factors, which resulted in the child's getting 
behind and hopelessly lost. This category 
included eight pupils. F 

Disturbing home situation —This classifi- 
cation included parental rejection; pit 
permissiveness to the point where the chi : 
felt insecure; overly high parental expect 
tions for the child, so that his actual - 
complishments were never acceptable; E 
rental tension and bickering; and eee 
homes. These conditions were often aggra 
vated by sibling rivalry. This group 7? 
cluded seven students. nl 

Illness, absence from school, and freque r 
changes of school.—The net result of ym 
conditions was a disruption in the chil i 
normal educational program both an 
lectually and socially. Three students W® 
included in this category. NS 

Miscellaneous factors.—This category of 
cluded one pupil for whom the causes in- 
educational difficulty were not pact 
able and one pupil who, in spite of a seri te 
personality maladjustment of a deep- ser i 
nature, slipped through the screening €X? 
nation. 
means 


A ‘ s sio 
'This classification by ‘ond: 


covers all the causes of educat le 
difficulties, since medical factors, = E 
cial brain defects, and severe pem. 
ity disturbances were, in 8€? oii 
ruled out in this group by the eit 
ing examinations. This categorize 
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must also be considered as highly ten- 
tative, since the determination of 
causes in such cases is a difficult and 
often inaccurate undertaking. Initial 
causes which got the child off to a slow 
start may have been cleared up. Simi- 
larly, apparent causes may not be the 
real causes, In addition, more than 
one of the factors mentioned were 
found to be operative in several indi- 
viduals, but the child was listed in the 
category which seemed to be of the 
most etiological significance in his par- 
ticular case. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
OR CHANGES 


Changes in achievement-test scores 
are summarized in Table 2 for the 
areas covered in this study. In inter- 
Preting these results, it is important to 
relate them to the probable progress 
pu would have been made by these 
à ildren in their regular classrooms for 

SiX-week period. In the light of their 
Previous performance, there would 
bir been an expected mean gain of 
proximately 0.15 of a grade in edu- 
" lonal achievement as compared to 

total mean improvement of 0.8 of a 
in made in the present study. Only 

© child in the group failed to 1m- 
m appreciably, and this was con- 
di ered to be due to a deep emotional 
ity a Pance which impaired his abil- 
ti to concentrate and function effec- 

Vely in the school situation. Al- 
pia there was a tendency for the 
im S and for the brightest pupils to 
No Tove the most, these findings were 
al Statistically significant. It may 

30 be pointed out that these results 
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were obtained during a summer ses- 
sion, not the most desirable time for 
remedial work. 


BEHAVIORAL CHANGES 

Although it is difficult to measure 
personality changes or to be sure that 
they are due to the remedial school 
situation rather than to certain 
changes taking place in the child’s 
home or general life situation, the 
evaluations of the student teachers 


TABLE 2 
IMPROVEMENT IN BASIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


GAIN IN GRADE SCORE 


SUBJECT 
Mean Range 

Reading.......- 0.7 0.0-1.8 
Language usage. . 8 .1-2.7 
Literature. . .8 .0-3.1 
Arithmetic. . 1.2 .1-3.4 
Social studie i " a 8 
Elementary sí 3 .0-1.5 
Spelling... --- 0.9 0.2-2.5 

All subjects........- 0.8 0.0-3.4 


and of the regular teachers empha- 
sized some of the following changes. 


Development of favorable attitude toward a 
learning situation—The most usual and 
obvious change here was a reconditioning 
of the child’s negative emotional condition- 
ing toa learning situation. During the initial 
diagnostic session, twelve of the children 
n active dislike for school and 
were indifferent. None expressed 
r school. At the end of their 
] work, twelve of 


expressed a 
eight others 
a liking fo 
first month of remedia 
the children expressed a liking for the 


Clinical School. At the end of the six- 
week session, only three children expressed 
indifference to the Clinical School situation 
and none an active dislike. Several of the 
parents expressed their surprise that, for the 
first time, their child enjoyed learning and 
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was actually disappointed when the summer 
ion was terminated. : 
yr cem self-confidence —Marked Fo 
provement in the child's feelings of security 
in the school situation were indicated by his 
decreasing dependence on the teacher, his 
active and independent work on E 
class or individual projects, and his ability 
to tolerate mild competition and occasional 
failures without feeling unduly devaluated. 

Reduction in hostility and deviant behavior. 

—Although some of the children tended to 
discharge their hostilities and tensions in 
emotional blowups and fights during the 
early phasesof the remedial program, this be- 
havior gradually ceased, and, except for the 
fights initiated by one boy who still remained 
emotionally disturbed, co-operation and 
give-and-take within a normal framework 
of occasional rough-and-tumble play be- 
came dominant patterns. This situation 
was accompanied by a much more friendly 
and relaxed class atmosphere, which tended 
to minimize the occasional differences of 
opinion and outbursts characteristic of 
children of this age. In addition, dam 
property (as in the restrooms) and similar 
types of destructive behavior practically 
disappeared after the first two weeks of 
remedial work. 

Increased self-expression and growth.— 
With increasing self-confidence and better 
motivation toward learning, these children 
who were formerly educational failures and 
negatively conditioned to classroom learning 
become active participants in their regular 
school subjects, in expressive activities, 
such as Story-writing and finger painting, 
and in various projects and social activities, 


age to 


Theover-allbeh avioralchanges were 
from those of failure, frustration, infe- 
Tiority and dislike of school toward self- 
confidence and intellectual and emo- 
tional growth. Of course, not every pu- 
pil changed radically, but it was felt 
that at least sixteen showed substan- 
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tia] progress in personality growth and 
adjustment. Neither were the results 
all that might have been hoped for in 
every case, for it was often impos- 
sible to do much about unfavorable 
home conditions or other negative fac- 
tors. However, enough changes were 
effected in the pupils' total life adjust- 
ment so that the ensuing mental and 
emotional changes were encouraging. 


SUMMARY 


This article reports the results of a 
six-week “total-push” approach 
remedial education with a group T 
twenty pupils who were severely ma 
tarded in their school progress. All a 
two of these children were pupa 
to be within a normal range in pong 
emotional, and physical makeup. 
main findings were: . 

1. Educational retardation A 
found to result primarily from (a) ci 
suitable teaching methods; (/) vd 
turbing home conditions; and (c) of 
quent absence from, or changes 9? 
School. cl 

2. The total mean improvemen et 
achievement-test scores "At 
en subject areas was 0.8 of a gra in 
approximately five times the impro ils 
ment to be expected had the BP as 
remained in their regular schools 
the same period. à 

3. Fanconi personality chang 
were noted in most of the mE 

4. A “total-push” approach Vm (a 
intellectual and emotional rehab! ni us 
tion of educationally retarded i mi- 
dren was highly effective, despite 3 
tations of facilities and personne" 


was 


EVALUATING THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR 
STUDENTS MAJORING IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION 


F SHERRICK FISHER 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois 


[ PAeuensovcarion PROGRAMS 
Mee a undergo a continuous evalu- 
es as renewed efforts are made to 

the demands of our times. Any 
ie qi course of study on the un- 
in oe level must be evaluated 
tion E of how well it fulfils its func- 
teria t the present there are five cri- 
Dien stand out as a possible 

ation upon which an evaluation 
can be made: 


T. 7 
Common practice.—Those things being 


‘one by other teacher-education institu- 
tions, 
l referred practice. —Those things which 
cil ee paimended by the National Coun- 
1l for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 
"Slate g equirements —Those courses and 
Practices required by state departments, 
m boards, or other state agencies. 
"tlic school reguirements.— Those things 
" d practices which administrators and 
S 3 chers now working in the elementary 
chools indicate as being needed; helpful 
ma Paration for teaching. 
bert opinion (college staff know-how) .— 
at Ose practices which can be substanti- 
*d by the demands to be met in the 
ot well as by modern theory and 
&ctice in education. 


all £ © admittedly difficult to employ 
Ve criteria to the fullest potential, 


N 


* 


and caution should be exercised in 
weighing the various criteria. A com- 
plete evaluation of the preparation of 
elementary-school teachers will give 
each criterion just consideration. 


COMMON PRACTICE 


A recent unpublished study of 
twenty-five college catalogues made 
by Florence Reid, of the Eastern 
Illinois State College staff, showed 
conclusively that it was difficult to es- 
tablish common practice by this pro- 
ecdure. In many of the catalogues, 
course titles and descriptions were 
misleading and difficult to classify. 
Nevertheless, certain requirements 
are present in common, and one finds 
prominently mentioned such titles as 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Education,” 
“Literature in the Grades,” “Elemen- 
tary-School Curriculum," "Psychol- 
ogy of Reading," “Guidance in the 
Elementary School," and "Music in 
the Elementary School." 

However, various conferences of 
public school administrators held in 
the Midwest have pointed up present 
dissatisfactions with existing college 
courses for preparation of elementary- 
school teachers. Instituting a college 
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course because it is taught elsewhere 
is probably a poor procedure in cur- 
riculum building. 


PREFERRED PRACTICE 


As a culmination of almost four 
years of intensive study by all seg- 
ments of the educational profession, 
an agency which will be largely re- 
sponsible for evaluating and accredit- 
ing teacher-education programs is in 
the process of being formed.! The new 
agency, larger and more representa- 
tive than the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, will 
be known as the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
It is expected to begin work of ac- 
creditation on July 1, 1954.2 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


School administrators want and are 
demanding college courses that prop- 
erly educate prospective teachers for 
the elementary school of today. These 
demands spring, for the most part, 
from the nature of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities being placed upon teach- 
ers in the self-contained classroom, 
wherein the teacher teaches all sub- 
jects. 

There is evidence pointing to the 
possibility that many college gradu- 
ates in the elementary-school field are 
weak in the teaching of certain sub- 
jects. Some of these subjects are in the 


New York Times, April 20, 1952, Sec. 4, 
p. E 11. 


*T. M. Stinnet, ‘Superintendents Have a 
Key Role To Play in Teacher Accreditation,” 
Nation's Schools, L (October, 1952), 48-50, 
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so-called "special" class (such as art 
and music), while others are consid- 
ered to be a bit more on the funda- 
mental side (writing, social science, 
natural science, for example). The de- 
velopment of all-round teaching com- 
petency in the subject material of the 
elementary school has a direct rela- 
tion with the degree to which student 
teachers are given the opportunity to 
gain firsthand experience during their 
practice-teaching phase of pre-service 
education, 


STATE REQUIREMENTS 


State requirements are often in nd 
flict with the public school requi 
ments and expert opinion. State x 
quirements, in many instances; ue 
flect the special interests of those x 
were responsible for introducing S 
Since many of these persons have roh 
the scene, and the conditions spe 
made the requirements necessary is 
desirable no longer exist, — d- 
ample cause for questioning the và ioñ 
ity of state requirements as a pepe 
for evaluation of course offerings, : né 
though these requirements canno m 
ignored. It would be a shallow os 
gram that attempted to satisfy 2: 
requirements only, yet thousan m 
young teachers are being certifie 
nually on this basis alone. 


EXPERT OPINION 


x 
Let us consider the criterion E » 
pert opinion as judged by the any 
how of our college staff worker: at 
college instructors seem to know 
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must be done in order to do a better 
Job of preparing elementary-school 
teachers. At the same time, they seem 
to be unable to put such a plan into 
Operation. Underlying this inability, 
In many cases, is an acute lack of ade- 
quate training facilities. In spite of the 
Many marvelous improvisations for 
the training of teachers that are seen 
9n college campuses, it is still a truism 
that college teacher-education facili- 
ties must represent the very best that 
Money can buy. 

Then, too, expert opinion some- 
times borders on the nebulous. This is 
the age of clichés and of scintillating 
lectures, It behooves those who ply 
the role of expert to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which their theories will or will 
not work in a given situation. The 
Criterion of expert opinion has great 
Value if it lends itself readily to re- 
Scarch techniques in educating teach- 
ers. The fact that there are no “pat” 
answers for many situations which a 
teacher will face cannot be altered by 
Blib exhortation. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The best evaluation of the under- 
graduate program for preparing ele- 
mentary-school teachers can be made 
in terms of how well the teachers 
measure up while on the job. The 
force of this criterion lends prestige to 
public school requirements as a basis 
for evaluating the college program. 
However, since there is a possibility 
that many beginning teachers are 
being measured in terms of their abil- 
ity to maintain the status quo, the 
criteria of preferred practice and ex- 
pert opinion have greater validity in 
evaluative procedures. 

In view of recent developments in 
evaluating college curriculums that 
prepare elementary-school teachers, 
there is great cause to believe that we 
are facing a better future. It is hoped 
that those who have the responsibility 
for teacher education will have a 
broader basis for justifying the college 
program than common practice and 
state requirements. 


SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 
Boston University 


HE REFERENCES in the following 
T sittiogeaphy from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(1) general references; (2) blind and 
partially seeing children; (3) crippled 
children; (4) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children; (5) special health problems; 
(6) speech disorders; (7) subnormal, 
backward, and dull-normal children; 
(8) behavior and problem cases and 
dependent children; (9) juvenile de- 
linquency; and (10) superior and gift- 
ed children. The references in the first 
six classifications were compiled and 
annotated by Christine P. Ingram ; the 
references in the remaining classifica- 
tions, by William C. Kvaraceus. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


171. BARKER, Louse S.; SCHOGGEN, Max- 
INE; ScHocGEN, PHIL; and Barker, 
Roczn G, “The Frequency of Physical 
Disability in Children: A Comparison of 
Three Sources of Information,” Child 
Development, XXIII (September, 
1952), 215-26. 


Reports a census of physically disabled 
Children of Jefferson County, Kansas, 
Who were referred by laymen, teachers, 
?nd physicians. Data were to be used 


* 
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n ecial 
in deciding on establishment of SP 


classes. 


in 
BRENN, MABEL A. "Arts and qs 
an Educational Program for ; Chil- 
capped Children,” Exceptiona 5, 238: 


dren, XVIII (May, 1952), 234-3 at 
Describes how, through the proper pid 
handicrafts, the handicapped en m = 
natural tensions and inhibitions, 1€% sin 
share with others, achieve ed 
creating, and may gain some skills r 

for economic independence. 


JELEN 
Brown, LILLIAN PENN; GATES, S VAN 
D.; NOLDER, EVANGELINE L.; “chara 
FLEET, BARBARA. “Personality cid o 
teristics of Exceptional Children School 
Their Mothers," pei med 
Journal, LII (January, 1952), ‘tis ad- 
— 
The California Test of Personality 
ministered to thirty-one idm od j 
dren and to their mothers. Song 
were used as a means of aere d 
in study groups and self-evalua — 
"n 
hildren: 
(May 


" 
tional ch? 
esu 
ents 


CnurcksmANK, WinLiaM M. 
Action with Exceptional C 
Exceptional Children, XVIII 
1952), 242-44. "T 
Consistency in viewpoint on the Foe the 
every member of the team plan pst 
exceptional child is necessary if " «ste t 
logical barrier to learning and aC) 

is to be overcome by the child. 


HiLL, ARTHUR S. “Legislation 
Special Education since 1949, 


Afiectiné 
” ExceP 3 


176. 


ber. 


178, 


179, 
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Honal Children, 
1951), 65-67, 90. 


Reviews legislation affecting special edu- 
cation in various states, describes new 
Programs and special services extended, 
and points out the implications and trends 
of recent legislation. 


XVIII (December, 


HILL, ARTHUR S. “Special Education 
Comes of Age," Crippled Child, XXIX. 
(April, 1952), 4-5. 

Reviews some of the developments in pro- 
grams for special education of the handi- 
Capped and then considers the problems 
Currently besetting special education. 


Laycock, S. R. “Helping Parents to 
Accept Their Exceptional Children,” 
Exceptional Children, XVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1952), 129-32, 160. 

The teacher of the exceptional child can 
help parents to realize the potentialities of 
their child and to accept him realistically 
as he is, can set up standards and goals 
consistent with the child’s abilities, and 
can show parents that the objectives of 
education can be met, but often by differ- 
ent methods. 


Lrororp, Berta Howett. “The Han- 
dicapped Girl and the Group," Camp 
Fire Girl, XXXI (May, 1952), 9, 11. 
Convincing reasons are given for including 
in the Camp Fire group the handicapped 
girl who is able to participate in more than 
half of the group activity. 


Levy, Josrpn H. “A Study of Parent 
Groups for Handicapped Children,’ 
Exceptional Children, XXIX (October, 
1952), 19-23, 26. 
Summarizes information ab 
Sroups for different types of handicapped 
Children in Illinois—recent origin, agency 
Co-operation, values and limitations, and 
Community aspects. 


out parent 


Lom, Inez D. (compiler). Motion Pic- 
tures on Child Life. Washington: United 
States Children’s Bureau, 1952. Pp. mt 
A listing of more than four hundred 16 mm 
films on the social, medical, mental, and 
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developmental aspects of child life. 
Grouped under broad subject headings 
(adolescence, child care, handicapped, and 
so on), films are briefly described but not 
evaluated. 


Mackie, ROMAINE P. School Housing 
for Physically Handicapped Children. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1951, No. 17. Pp. 26. 
Should be helpful to all who have to do 
with the planning of special day schools, 
centers, or units in regular schools, for 
single multigrade classes, or for adjust- 
ments for handicapped pupils who are able, 
with assistance, to progress in regular 
classes. 


RANDALL, ARNE W. "Art Time for Ex- 
ceptional Children,” School Arts, LI 
(April, 1952), 274-76. 

Art can serve as a means of muscular re- 
habilitation, as an emotional outlet for re- 
solving conflicts and tensions, and as a 
later means of livelihood for children with 
various handicaps. 


ScuoexBOHM, W. B. "Iowa Builds a 
New Hospital School for Physically 
Handicapped Children," Exceptional 
Children, XVIII (February, 1952), 133- 
36. 

Describes Iowa’s new school for severely 
handicapped children, located on the 
campus of the University of Iowa, which 
has as its basic aims a total program of 
care, education, and treatment for educable 
children with severe physical limitations. 
It will also provide training for doctors, 
therapists, nurses, teachers, and other 
workers, and guidance for parents. 
Weiss, EMALYN R., and Myer, LESTER 
N. “Psychological Services in the 
Rural Schools of Pennsylvania,” Excep- 
tional Children, XIX (October, 1952), 
15-18. 

Describes psychological and school train- 
ing for county supervisors in Pennsylvania, 
their duties, progress to date, and future 


goals. 
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188, 


189, 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
CHILDREN? 


185. Biwpr, Jutrmer. A Handbook for the 


Blind. New York: Macmillan Co., 1952. 
Pp. 244. 

Includes, as well as practical ideas and 
instruction for the blind, a special section 
for sighted persons on how to treat the 
blind without making them feel inferior or 
overprotected. 


BUELL, CHARLES E. Recreation for the 
Blind. Educational Series, No. 1. New 
York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1951. Pp. 40, 

Discusses hobbies, table games, contests, 


sports, and active games in which the 
blind can participate. 


187. Grr, Err. “The Partially Seeing 


Child in the Regular Classroom,” Sight- 
Saving Review, XXII (Spring, 1952), 
32-35. 

Describes practical experiences in the 


participation of partially seeing students 
in the regular classroom program. 


Kersy, C. Epira. “A Report on Visual 
Handicaps of Partially Seeing Chil- 
dren," Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(February, 1952), 137-42. 


Analyzes data supplied by supervisors and 
teachers of 7,310 partially seeing children. 
The majority of defects are developmental, 
and a large number of children have better 
vision than the accepted standards for 
Special education. 


Kznny, C. Eprru. “Causes and Preven- 
tion of Blindness in Children of School 
Age,” Sight-Saving Review, XXII 
(Spring, 1952), 22-31. 

Presents information based on the eye 
examinations of 4,248 pupils classified as 
blind. The pupils were enrolled in 45 
residential schools and 15 city school Sys- 
temsin 39 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the territory of Hawaii in the school 


*See also Item 458 (Taylor) in the list of 
ected references appearing in the March, 
1953, issue of the School Review. 
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190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 
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year 1949-50. Gives some pertinent com- 
parative data of earlier years. 


LENDE, HELGA (compiler). Directory of 
Activities for the Blind in the United 
States and Canada. New York: Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 1952 
(ninth edition). Pp. 134. . 
This Directory, which is published bi- 
ennially, provides information on public 
and private agencies working for the 
blind, in national, state, and local fields. 


LOWENFELD, BrmruoLD. “The Child 
Who Is Blind," Exceptional Children, 
XIX (December, 1952), 96-102. T 
Discusses special methodology of bins 
education of the blind, emotional "i 
involved, and special facilities needed. 


MacLean, Roxar» L. “Physical m 
cation for Boys at the Illinois School fo 
the Blind," International Journal % 
Education for the Blind, I (February 
1952), 51-55. 

Describes four general activitie i 
ming, gymnasium, interscholastic ath 
ics, and intermural activities. 


Moor, Paure M. “A Blind pra 
Too, Can Go to Nursery School. zd 
school Series, No. 1. New York: co 
can Foundation for the Blind, !? 
Pp. 16. 

A pamphlet helpful for parents 
children and for nursery-school t soi 
Explains the blind child's need for Faded 
experience and how he may be in¢ 

in a group of seeing children. 


s; swim- 
let- 


of blind 
eachers: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY ror THE P cap 
TION OF BLINDNESS, ComMITTE® G 
EDUCATION OF PARTIALLY SET aly 
CmoreN. "Education of A pé 
Seeing Children,” Sight-Saving R 

XXII (Spring, 1952), 2-6. ü 
Four patterns of education for E art 
seeing children in the United i uca 
evaluated in regard to present-day a hod 
tional philosophy, psychology, and > child 
and with respect to principles © 
growth, development, and guidance: 


ally 
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Tupyman, At, and BERTRAM, FRED- 
ERICKA M. “Oakland’s Sight Conserva- 
tion Program," Sight-Saving Review, 
XXII (Summer, 1952), 89-92. 

Describes a city school program for the 
child with visual impairment as to eligi- 
bility for enrolment, cumulative records, 
interdepartmental co-operation, equip- 
ment, curriculum, and guidance. 


Younc, Marjorie A. C. “Certification 
of Teachers of Partially Seeing Chil- 
dren,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(April, 1952), 207-15. 

Analyzes data on certification of teachers 
of partiality secing children obtained from 
various states. Considers educational 
Standards and personal characteristics. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. “Psychological Problems of Cere- 
bral Palsy.” A Symposium Sponsored 
by Division of School Psychologists, 
American Psychological Association, 
and the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Chicago: Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 1952. Pp. 79. 

Ata symposium held to consider the psy- 
chological problems associated with cere- 
bral palsy, papers presented included some 
by well-known psychologists. 

Anprrson, Mary. “Teaching Aids for 
à Cerebral Palsy Classroom,” Crippled 
Child, XXX (October, 1952), 18-21. 
Describes, in words and pictures, materials 
for developing eye-hand co-ordination 
for the child beginning school. 


Bicr, Harry V. Group Counseling with 
Mothers of the Cerebral Palsied. Chica- 
go: National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 1952. Pp. 42. 
Presents the thinking of parents and prac- 
tical solutions for problems in discipline, 
self-care, sleeping, eating, education, men- 
tal attitudes, family relationships. Stresses 
the importance of educating the public 
about cerebral palsy. 
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BRADLEY, MARGERY. “Camping for 
Crippled Children: II. Organization 
and Administration,” Physical Therapy 
Review, XXXII (June, 1952), 303-5. 

States that the organization and adminis- 
tration of camps for handicapped children 
call for adaptations to meet the special 
needs of children with crippling conditions. 


CruicxsHank, WirLiAM M. “A Study 
of the Relation of Physical Disability to 
Social Adjustment," American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, VI (May- 
June, 1952), 100-109, 141. 

Reports a study of 264 physically handi- 
capped pupils in junior and senior high 
school. By use of a projective sentence 
completion test, adolescents’ self-concepts 
were evaluated in regard to the family 
and to society. 


Dott, Epcar A. “Mental Evaluation 
of Children with Cerebral Palsy,” 
Crippled Child, XXX (June, 1952), 6-7, 
28. 

For adequate appraisal, the psychologist 
must have ways to “by-pass” the child's 
expressive and receptive handicaps to 
reveal true capacities obscured or dis- 
torted by sensory or motor impairments. 


Dozen, JANE E., and CRUICKSHANK, 
Wir11am M. “Tactual Motor Percep- 
tion of Children with Cerebral Palsy,” 
Journal of Personality, XX (June, 
1952), 466-71. 

The administration of a tactual motor 
test to thirty normal and thirty cerebral- 
palsied children revealed significant differ- 
ences between the two groups. 


FITZGERALD, GERALD B., and WENELL, 
Carr. “Nature Recreation for the 
Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, XXX 


(June, 1952), 14-15, 28. 
Recreation creating interest in nature can 
be provided for bed patients through 
the use of movies, miniature gardens, pets, 
and so on. For the child in a wheel chair, 
nature outings, fishing, and picnics on 


level terrain can be planned. 
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HAEUSSERMANN, Erse. “Evaluating 
the Developmental Level of Cerebral 
Palsy Preschool Children,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LXXX (March, 1952), 3-23. 


Special tests for cerebral-palsied children 
are described, together with the require- 
ments that such tests should fulfil. Tests 
and procedures have been developed by the 
author over a period of time but are not 
standardized. 


HATCHER, Caro C. “Recreational Ac- 
tivities for Cerebral-palsied Children,” 
Exceptional Children, XVIII (January, 
1952), 102-6. 


Suggests such recreational activities as 
field trips, finger plays, chalk talks, 
reach-and-grasp games, speech-production 
games, games to promote better cating 
habits, and storytelling to promote 
relaxation and integration of the person- 
ality of the child with cerebral palsy. 


- HEILMAN, ANN. “Intelligence in Cere- 


bral Palsy,” Crippled Child, XXX 
(August, 1952), 11-13, 28. 

As many as five recent psychological 
studies of the intelligence of cerebral- 
palsied children report a high incidence 
of mental defect, about 45 per cent; only 
about 25 per cent of average intelligence 
or above; and borderline and dull normal, 
approximately 30 per cent. 


HorrENsTINE, ELLYNMAE. “Home Care 
of Braces,” Crippled Child, XXX 
(June, 1952), 10-11. 

Parents or those in charge of the handi- 
capped child are informed of the important 
points to watch so that maximum benefit 
will be obtained from the use of the brace. 


Levi, JoseP, and MiCHELSON, BAR- 
BARA. “Emotional Problems of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Adolescents—A 
Study of Ten Adolescent Boys,” Excep- 
tional Children, XVIII (April, 1952), 
200-206. 

Concludes that personality is the most 
Important factor in the rehabilitation 
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212. 
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process of physically handicapped ado- 
lescents and that individual guidance, in 
addition to group discussions, would be 
beneficial to most cases. 


Lyons, Axrra Frances. “Personality 
Adjustment Study: A Summary of the 
Evaluation of a Group of Physically 
Handicapped Children Who Received 
Occupational Therapy,” dtr 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, V 

(March-April, 1952), 53-55, 88-89. : 
Reports research in occupational therapy 
for thirty physically handicapped children 
attending a special school for handicappe / 
children in Newark, New Jersey- iow 
ality adjustment was evaluated before 
and after these children received occup? 
tional therapy. 


MILLER, Wim J. "Cerebral eri 
A Review: 1952," Crippled Child, 
XXIX (February, 1952), 18-19. 
Briefly outlines such factors as incide - 
types; etiology; percentage of cases CaU d 
during the prenatal, natal, and postna 
periods; treatment; and research. 


nce; 


equ 7 Dy 
Mitman, Doris H. “Group Theral 


with Parents: An Approach to the = 
habilitation of Physically Handicappr 
Children," Journal of Pediatrics, < 
(July, 1952), 113-16. 

Reports an experience with group ¢ 
for parents of physically disabled c 
in a hospital. 


herapy 
hildre? 


r ers 
PERLSTEIN, Meyer A. “What Tec s 
Should Know about the Child W 
Cerebral Palsy,” NEA Journal, ^ 
(April, 1952), 215-16. me" 
Discusses briefly the characteristics. 
types of cerebral palsy, defects SR 3 
with it, and the child's intelligent" are 
educability. Goals for rehabilitatte atio 
defined and implications for educ? 
reviewed. 
the 


Perry, E. Vincixia, "Teaching mi 


» Crip? 
Cerebral Palsied To Read, oy 
Child, XXX (October, 1952), 4" 
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Discusses some of the varied and individual 
problems the teacher meets and methods 
that have proved helpful. 


- Roan, Mancanzr Z. “Music Can Help 


the Crippled Child,” Crippled Child, 
XXIX (April, 1952), 10-11, 28-29. 
Reports research carried on over a period 
of years at Aidmore Children’s Hospital 
in Atlanta, Georgia, to determine the value 
of music in a total rehabilitation program 
for the handicapped child. 


SALMON, F. CUTHBERT. “Schools for 
the Handicapped,” School Executive, 
LXXI (February, 1952), 46-53. 
Illustrates attempts to solve school-build- 
ing problems for the orthopedically handi- 
capped. Gives plans for a residential 
school, for a day school, and for modifica- 
tion of an older building to meet the needs 
of the handicapped, with emphasis on vari- 
ation in needs. 


SrEGATH, Frep. “Teaching the Child 
in an Iron Lung,” Exceptional Children, 
XVIII (December, 1951), 70-72. 
Describes briefly a specific study unit and 
Suggests teaching methods found success- 
ful with children placed in iron lungs. 
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218, 


219, 


ALBRIGHT, M. Arttne. “Mental Health 
of Children with Hearing Impair- 
ments,” Exceptional Children, XIX 
(December, 1952), 107, 110-13, 124. 
Reports a survey of 317 children with 
hearing impairments às revealed by the 
Mental Health Analysis, a verbal form 
Of measurement. Results indicate some of 
the Possible causes for status of mental 
ealth and preventive and remedial 
therapy, 


American Annals of the Deaf, XCV II 
(January, 1952), 1-262. 

Contains the annual directory of American 
Instructors of the deaf, medical-school 
Personnel for speech and hearing problems, 
Schools and summer camps, periodicals, 
Speech and hearing clinics, teacher-train- 
ing centers; supplies information on T€ 
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habilitation, special education, and voca- 
tional education; and lists state depart- 
ments of education and health having 
speech and hearing conservation programs. 


BERLINSKY, STANLEY. "Measurement 
of the Intelligence and Personality of 
the Deaf: A Review of the Literature," 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders, XVII (March, 1952), 39-54. 
Discusses findings and conclusions on in- 
telligence and personality of the deaf as re- 
ported in the literature for the past two 
decades and raises certain questions as to 
suitability of tools of measurement used. 


Britt, Ricwarp G. “The Educational 
Preparation of Oral Teachers of the 
Deaf,” American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCVII (May, 1952), 313-27. 

Describes a survey of preparation for 
teachers of the deaf in both oral and resi- 
dential schools, analyzes data, and sum- 
marizes the findings. 


. DiCAnro, Lovis M., and DOLPHIN, 


Jane E. “Social Adjustment and Per- 
sonality Development of Deaí Chil. 
dren: A Review of Literature,” Excep- 
tional Children, XVIII (January, 1952), 
111-18. 

Presents a review of published research 
findings and a discussion of the limitations 
in the research methodology used. 


GUILFORD, FREDERICK R., and Hav, 
C. Orar. “Diagnosis of Deafness in the 
Very Young C hild," Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, LV (February, 1952), 
101-5. 

Discusses shortcomings of conventional 
audiometric tests which can be applied to 
the child from two to six years of age and 
describes in detail an accessory unit called 
the “Pediacoumeter,” used to motivate 
and interest the child during the pure-tone 
test situation. 

Harpy, WILLIAM G. Children with Im- 


paired Hearing: Audiologic Perspective, 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 326, 
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Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952. Pp. ii+22. 

Presents main topics in audiologic con- 
sideration for children with impaired hear- 
ing as these topics were prepared for the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 


Harpy, WituAM G., and Paurs, 
Miriam D. “The Test Situation in 
PGSR Audiometry,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVII (March, 
1952), 13-24. 

Describes the use of psychogalvanic skin 
resistance (PGSR) audiometry in testing 
the hearing of infants and very young 
children as a means of getting useful facts 
about the child's hearing mechanism as 
early as possible. 


Hepcecocx, LeRoy D. “Counseling 
the Parents of Acoustically Handi- 
capped Children,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, XCVII (May, 1952), 329-39. 
A thorough discussion of the many ways 
that parents can help the child with a 


hearing problem, including a statement of 
resources available for parent help. 


Heit, STELLA S. “A Library Project 
To Determine the Suitability of Books 
for Purchase on the Third Grade Read- 
ing Level in the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois," American 
Annals of the Deaf, XCVI (November, 
1951), 524-43. 


Lists books suitable for purchase on the 


third-grade level for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children. 


Incvarsson, Ivan M. “Language 
Teaching in Schools for the Deaf: Psy- 
chological Aspects,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, XCVII (March, 1952), 
267-81. 


Reports how language instruction for deaf 
children, as outlined in this article, uses 
materia] drawn from the children's own 
experience as a means for developing 
linguistic form. 


LESSER, ARTHUR J. Services for the 
Child Who Is Hard of Hearing. Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau Publication No. 334. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952. Pp. 28. 

A guide for the development of programs 
for the hard-of-hearing child. Presents 
facts about audiology and the administra 
tion of programs. 


Mackie, Romatne P. “The School 
Building and the Child with Impaired 
Hearing," American Annals of the Deaf, 
XCVI (November, 1951), 494-501. 

construc- 


With adjustments in classroom " 
f special 


tion, lighting, and provision © p 
equipment, speech and hearing eurn 
can bring about better education for ae 
deaf or hard-of-hearing child who atten 
regular school classes. Discusses SPC” 
provisions and types of day-school organ! 
zation in various cities. 


MvxrLeBUsr, Hermer R., and Brut 
TEN, MILTON. “A Survey of Resear? 
Needs in the Education of the Des 
American Annals of the Deaf, xc 
(November, 1951), 512-23. 


Responses on a rating scale b 
trators of schools for the deaf sho 


y adminis 
w need 
hing 


problems and curriculum, 
pupils and graduates, and (3) a 
tive problems. 
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SILVERMAN, S. R., and BENSON) ge 
ERT W. “Recent Developments c 
Hearing Aids,” Hearing News, i 
(May, 1952), 4-5, 20, 22. 

Factors in design and performante, yt 
hearing aids are explained in terms 

the layman can understand. 


: rob” 
Tupyman, Ar. “Public School Tn 


lems in Educating Hard of L Oct?" 
Children,” Hearing News, XX ( 

ber, 1952), 18, 20, 22. 
Describes function of classes f 
with impaired hearing 
case studies. 
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" Corrs, A. Louise. “Epileptic In 
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Deaf. Washington: Volta Bureau, 1952. 
Pp. 100. 

Provides a method and basic lesson ma- 
terial for auditory training for the user of a 
hearing aid. Will prove helpful for parents 
and classroom teachers. 


Woopwanp, Hexen. “A Child and His 
Hearing Aid,” Volta Review, LIV (June, 
1952), 261-62, 288, 290. 

Furnishes instructions for parents of deaf 
raat to help them learn more about 
hearing aids and instruct their children 
in the care and use of such aids. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Bakwrn, Ruta Morris, and BAKWIN 
Harry. “Psychologic Aspects of Pedia- 
Heiss Epilepsy,” Journal of Pediatrics, 
XXXIX (December, 1951), 776-84. 
Reviews the results of studies made with 
the goal of evaluating the intelligence, 
personality, emotional development, school 
records, and occupational opportunities 
of epileptics. Psychological factors in the 
treatment of epilepsy are discussed, and 
the effects of various drugs employed in 
treatment are compared. 


BROWNELL, KarnaniwE Donce. “The 
Child with Rheumatic Fever or Heart 
Disease," Exceptional Children, XIX 
(November, 1952), 65-67, 70-73, 83. 
Discusses the school’s contribution to 
health, emotional, social, educational, and 
Vocational needs. 

“School Cardiac 
Sg rvices? Journal of School Health, 
XXI (December, 1951), 315-24; XXII 
(January, 1952), 18-26. 

Outlines a pattern for a complete cardiac 
Service to pupils and personnel in a school 
System, The methods and materials of 
Studies, the work of almost six years, have 
been briefly tabulated and summarized. 
-Ypical case reports and fields of explora- 
tion have been cited. 

telli- 


Sence,” Journal of Consulting Psycholo- 


&y, XV (October, 1951) 392-99. 
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A study of 400 private epileptic patients, 
including 178 adolescents, as to age at 
onset, intellectual status, education, type 
and frequency of seizure, and presence or 
absence of brain damage. 


Dry, Lee O. “A School-to-Hospital 
‘Telephone’ Service,” Hi ospitals, XXVI 
(June, 1952), 52-54. 

The superintendent of a convalescent home 
for children describes two-way telephone 
commmunication between schools and 
hospitals which enables hospitalized chil- 
dren to continue their school work. 


Haircut, S. “Use of Supervised Corre- 
spondence Study for Home-bound and 
Isolated Students,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVI (December, 1952), 
60-71. 

Reports the use of supervised correspond- 
ence study and its values to the individual 
home-bound student. 


Lewis, RICHARD S.; STRAUSS, ALFRED 
A.;and LEHTINEN, LAURA E. The Other 
Child. New York: Grune & Stratton, 


1951. Pp. 108. 

Explains, in nontechnical terms for parents 
and laymen, what a brain-injured child is, 
his psychopathology, what his manage- 
ment and education should be. It affords 
new insight and a glimpse of new develop- 
ments in treatment for the brain-injured 
child who is not seriously impaired in the 
motor areas. 


Micgazr, Nrcnotas. “The Treatment 
of Epilepsy,” Ohio State Medical Jour- 
nal, XLVIII (January, 1952), 42-43. 
Reports the results of the treatment of 
fifty-one students attending Ohio State 
University. Findings indicate that, with 
proper medication and psychotherapy, the 
great majority of epileptics can be kept 
free of seizures. 

PARKER, CORNELIA STRATTON. Your 
Child Can Be Happy in Bed. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952. Pp. 276. 
Contains practical suggestions for a great 


variety of jnexpensive handicraft activities 
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245. 


246. 


247. 


248, 


249, 
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and other sources of amusement for the 
child confined to bed or convalescing. 


PARKER, ErorsE C. "Play Therapy,” 
American Journal of Occupational Ther- 
apy, VI (September-October, 1952), 
194—96, 216. 

Reports a two-year study of the use of 
toys by hospitalized children and includes 
a list of toys used most successfully. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
The Child with Epilepsy. Children’s Bu- 
reau Folder No. 35. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 16. 

Contains useful information for parents 
who have a child with epilepsy. Describes 


the condition and outlines the special care 
required. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING As- 
SOCIATION. “Speech Disorders and 
Speech Correction,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVII (June, 
1952), 129-37, 


A basic statement prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the Midcentury White House 
Conference, 1950, Subjects covered in- 
clude the incidence of speech defects, pro- 
fessional training, research needs, and a 


Statement of principles of correction pro- 
cedures, 


Backus, OLLIE. "The Use of a Group 
Structure in Speech Therapy,” Journal 
of Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVII 
(June, 1952), 116-22. 

States explicitly some assumptions under- 
lying the use of a group structure in 
Speech therapy. Therapy as a specialized 
growth process has been located on a con- 
tinuum in relation to general education, 
with some distinction. between Speech 
therapy and psychotherapy. 


BAKER, ELMER E., and Sokororr, 
M. A. “Therapy for Speech Deficien- 
cies Resulting from Acute Bulbar Polio- 
myelitis Infection," Journal of Speech 


and Hearing Disorders, XVI (Decem- 
ber, 1951), 337-39. 


250. 


251. 


252. 


253. 


[April 
Describes therapeutic techniques used 
with nineteen patients having speech 
problems resulting from acute bulbar 
poliomyelitis infection and states that 
results were encouraging. 


Gens, GEoRcE W., and BIBEY, = 
Lois. “Congenital Aphasia: A Case Re 
port,” Journal of Speech and gor 
Disorders, XVII (March, 1952), 32-38. 
Presents a case study to illustrate one 


type of therapy which may be used m 
child with aphasia-like symptomatolog. 


Grasxzn, Puiu J., and DAHL, s 
Frances. “Stuttering: A Prophylac * 
Program for Its Control," piae 
Journal of Public Health and i 
Health, XLII (September, 1952), 11 

15. 

States that, through the combined ex 
of clinics, public health nurses, — 
doctors, pediatricians, and copan re- 
ganizations, referral and treatment En 
ducing the incidence of siue. lren. 
been made possible for preschool child 


[1 - 
Hirscu, IA Jean, and OTHERS. mi 
velopment of Materials for eo 
Audiometry,” Journal of Speech pats 
Hearing Disorders, XVII (Septe™ 
1952), 321-37. 


e 
Describes three new recorded tests eia 
hearing of speech that permit the peer 
ment of two clinical quantities: h 
loss for speech and discrimination 
Recommendation for the clinical mula 
these tests is tentative, pending accu 
tion of findings on larger groups- 


a ation 
The Illinois Plan for Special Educa”, 


t 
of Exceptional Children: The Speech 12. 
fective. Circular Series E, pm 
Springfield, Illinois: State Depa" ised) 
of Public Instruction, 1952 (rev 
Pp. 60. . 494 
A revision of a pamphlet issued [m pro 
bringing up to date the standards statt of 
grams for speech correction in the 
Illinois. 


———  — —— 
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Jounson, WExpELL; DaRLEY, FRED- 
ERIC L.; and SPRIESTERSBACH, D. C. 
Diagnostic Manual in Speech Correction. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
viii4-222. 

Covers systematically the procedures em- 
ployed in the examination and diagnosis of 
Speech and voice disorders, with detailed 
Instructions, forms, and background in- 
formation. 


Jouxsrox, Pm W. "An Efficient 
Group Screening Test,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XVII 
(March, 1952), 8-12. 

Describes a method, used experimentally, 
Whereby a complete pure-tone screening 
test can be given to ten children at a time. 


Moncur, Joux P. “Parental Domina- 
tion in Stuttering,” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XVIL (June, 
1952), 155-65. 

A group of stutterers comprised of forty- 
two boys and six girls, ranging in age from 
Sixty-two to ninety-eight months, was 
Matched with a similar group of children, 
who were non-stutterers. It was concluded 
that parents of stutterers are more domi- 
Nant than those of non-stutterers. 


Pratt, James H. “Speech Disorders 
and Counseling,” Occupations, XXX 
(November, 1951), 102-5. 

Advises close co-operation between the 
Speech pathologist and the counselor and 
Eives results of a plan carried out at Michi- 
gan State College. 


Stavonrer, Wayne B. and PHAI, 
Grercuen Musiier. “A Complete 
Cleft Palate Program,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, XV 
(June, 1952), 123-28. 

Describes history, personnel, and integra- 
tion of medical, dental, speech, and edu- 
Cational services provided in Wisconsin 
on behalf of children with cleft palate- 


UNGER, DonorHy. "Prepare Your 
Child for Speech by Training Speech 


260. 


262. 


263 
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Muscles through Feeding,” Crippled 
Child, XXIX (February, 1952), 6-7, 28. 
Gives suggestions for mothers of cerebral- 
palsied children to follow in teaching their 
children the movements of sucking, chew- 
ing, and swallowing necessary not only 
for eating but for the development of 


speech. 


WESTLAKE, HAROLD. A System for De- 
veloping Speech with Cerebral Palsied 
Children. Chicago: National Society for 
Crippled Children, 1952. Pp. 16. 
Describes nature of the problem and the 
approach and methods for developing 
speech with children who are seriously 
handicapped by cerebral palsy. 


. WISCHNER, GEORGE J. “An Experi- 

mental Approach to Expectancy and 
Anxiety in Stuttering Behavior," Jour- 
nal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XVII (June, 1952), 139-54. 
Analyzes terms of “expectancy” and 
“anxiety” as they are used in literature 
on stuttering behavior and describes sig- 
nificant studies of anxiety in stuttering as 
a form of maladaptive behavior. 


Yaucu, WILBUR A. “The Role of a 
Speech Correctionist in the Public 
School,” Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(January, 1952), 97-101. 

A plan is offered to the speech correctionist 


by which greater understanding and closer 


co-operation of principals and teachers 


can beenlisted. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


. Bijou, Siwney W. “The Special Prob- 
lem of Motivation in the Academic 
Learning of the Retarded Child," Ex- 
ceptional C hildren, XIX (December, 
1952), 117-19. 

A brief discourse on the problem of moti- 
vation of the retarded child, with a sug- 
gested classroom plan that has been in 
operation with this type of child for ten 


years. 
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264. CLARK, HELEN. “The First Two Weeks 


in Your Special Class," Instructor, 
LXII (September, 1952), 50. 


Specific suggestions to assist in the organi- 
zational problems of the special class. 


265. CrAvTOR, MAE P. “State Certification 


Requirements for Teachers of Atypical 
Children," Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXX 
(June, 1952), 211-20. 

Describes the certification requirements in 
education for special-class teachers in 


twenty-two states and the District of 
Columbia. 


266. DINSMORE, Mavar. "Teaching Spe- 


cialized Subjects to the Mentally De- 
fective,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, LVII (July, 1952), 50-55. 

Discusses the most significant factors in- 
volved in the teaching of music, art, and 


physical education to the mentally re- 
tarded. 


267. Dopps, B. L. “What Is a Good Pro- 


gram for the Slow Learner?” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVI (March, 
1952), 329-33, 

Defines the nature of the educational prob- 
lem faced by the teacher of the slow learner 


and presents six essential characteristics 
of an effective program. 


268. FLIEGLER, Louis A. “Play Acting with 


the Mentally Retarded," Exceptional 
Children, XIX (November, 1952), 
56-60. 


Reports the results of using dramatic play 
with a retarded class as an avenue to learn- 
ing. 


269. GiLBERT, J. H. “A Way To Teach Safe- 


ty to the Mentally Retarded,” Safety 
Education, XXXI (April, 1952), 8-9. 
Suggests units of safety to be used with 
fifteen- and sixteen-year-old mentally 
retarded pupils that will aid them in ful- 
filling their needs when employed in the 
typical unskilled jobs they obtain. 


270. 


271. 


212. 


273; 


[April 


HILL, ARTHUR S. The Forward Look: 
The Severely Retarded Child Goes to 
School. Federal Security Agency, Oflice 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 11. Pp- 
vi4-54. 

Suggests the type of program needed = 
severely retarded children who are una s 
to profit from the regular special class ye? 
discusses problems in organizing pes 
classes. Describes programs of — 
already offering this type of training. f 
provides a good bibliography. 


HUNGERFORD, RiCHARD H.; perro 
PO, CHRIS J.; and ROSENZWEIG, ari 
“Education of the Mentally Hone 5 
capped in Childhood and Adolescen¢® 
American Journal of Mental Deficient), 
LVII (October, 1982),204-08. — 
Reveals the past and present philosop c 
of special education and discusses co 
sentials of an effective program for rams 
academic" pupils. Describes the i n ol 
provided for these children in a num 
cities. 


" ZZULLM 
KARLIN, Isaac W., and STRAŻ 


jc 
MILLICENT. “Speech and Tate: 
Problems of Mentally Deficient sing 
dren,” Journal of Speech and kn 
Disorders, XVII (September, ! 
286-94. 


de- 
Reports a study of speech defects qot e 
fects in language function of fifty "to four- 
children ranging in age from three ment 
teen years and indicates the treet raphy: 
these cases. Also provides a bibliog 


+ the 
; in th 
KIRK, SAMUEL A. “Experiments 


tar 
Early Training of the Mentally m 
ed," American Journal of Pim 
ciency, LVI (April, 1952), 692- eri- 


e exp 
Preliminary report of a three-yea" tof 


ment designed to determine the i pr 
a specialized educational prescho®’ yop 
gram on the mental and social : m 
ment of mentally handicapped ment of 
and on subsequent school adjust eat? of 
the children during the first two : ossi" 
school. Gives strong support to t ge 
bilities of rehabilitation throu£? ^ 

ized preschools for many children. 


ciak 
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Murren, Frances A. “Mentally Re- 
tarded Youth Find Jobs,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXI (October 
1952), 20-25. i 
A follow-up study of two hundred former 
Special-class children, including white and 
Negro boys and girls. The range of occupa- 
lions and the amount of unemployment 
are noted, and some constructive planning 
resulting from the survey is indicated. 


Notan, Wurm J. Building a Com- 
munily's Curriculum for the Mentally 
Handicapped. Bulletin No. 58. Hart- 
ford, Connecticut: State Department of 
Education, October, 1952. Pp. 24. 

" guide to assist communities in outlining 
Meca curriculum to fit their own 
ieu Gives suggestions of arcas that need 
s si eration and supplies examples of the 
Opics that may be within the scope of the 
groups working in these areas. An exten- 
Sive bibliography is included. 


Roane, O. M. “Brownsville Has the 
Answer,” Texas Outlook, XXXVI (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 14-15. 

A brief, illustrated report of the establish- 
Ment of a new technical school for boys 
and girls retarded by three years or more. 


Sarason, Seymour B. Psychological 
Problems im Mental Deficiency. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 402. 
A revision of the 1949 edition, which pre- 
Sented a critical evaluation of current psy- 
chological theories and practices. Three 
added chapters deal with theinterpretation 
s mental deficiency to parents, the prob- 
em of institutionalization, and professional 
training. 


SHAFTEL, Grorce A. “Human Rela- 
tions and the Low 1Q,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, X 
(November, 1952), 422-23. 
Reporta briefly a project on special educa- 
on at Whittier (California) High School 
and some derived basic principles for im- 
Provement of the education of slow 
learners. 


279. SHARP, Heser C. “Glutamic-Acid 
Feeding," Exceptional Children, XVIII 
(May, 1952), 230-33. 

Presents a critical review of the literature 
concerning the effects of glutamic-acid 
feeding on mental functioning. 


280. Ster, Cora B. “Non-academically 
Speaking,” Science Teacher, XIX. (Oc- 
tober, 1952), 212-14. 

Reports a different approach to the prob- 


lem of teaching biology to a *tnonaca- 
demic" group of high-school Sophomores. 


281. Tucker, Ruet E. “Program for Slow 
Learners," Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-Sckool Princi- 
pals, XXXVI (March, 1952), 333-37. 
Provides specific suggestions and basic 
considerations for improving the high- 
school program for the slow learner. 


282. Yersen, Lrovp N. “Counseling the 

Mentally Retarded,” American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, LVII (October, 
1952), 205-13. 
Considers the value and limitations of 
counseling with the mentally retarded and 
discusses the various techniques of counsel- 
ing when used with these children. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN! 


283. ABRAHAMSON, STEPHEN. “Each Teach- 
er Chose a Problem Child," Clearing 
House, XXVI (May, 1952), 557-59. 
Describes how a group of teachers was 
helped to understand and meet the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils in several Connecti- 
cut communities througha research project 
dealing with improving human relations in 
the classroom. 


284. Grirritas, Wittram. Behavior Difficul- 
ties of Children as Perceived and Judged 


1See also Item 31 (Kaplan) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal; 
also Item 597 (Topp) in the list appearing in 
the September, 1952, issue of the School Review. 
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287. 


288. 


selected referenci 


by Parents, Teachers, and Children 
Themselves. University of Minnesota, 
Institute of Child Welfare Monograph 
Series No. 25. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xii+116. 
Compares what children believe to be their 
own difüculties with what parents and 
teachers believe these problems to be. 
Deals primarily with (1) children's aware- 
ness of their own problems and (2) the 
relation of children's behavior to socio- 
economic status. 


285. PELzEL, HELENE. "Clearing the Air," 


Childhood Education, XXIX. (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 115-18, 


Discusses the emotional atmosphere of 
the classroom and how it can contribute to 
the building of wholesome and stable per- 
sonalities. Emphasizes the needs of the 
teacher and pupil and how they c 


an be 
met in the classroom, 


286. Scorr, Guy. “Leadership in Studying 


Behavior Problems,” National Elemen- 
tary Principal, XXXII (September, 
1952), 56-60. 
Suggests techniques of studying behavior 
problems by working backward toward un- 
derlying principles as an aid to the class- 


room teacher in understanding child 
behavior. 


TOWLE, CAROLYN. “Threatening Chil- 
dren a Threat,” American Childhood, 
XXXVIII (October, 1952), 10-11. 

Considers the danger and the problems 


created by using threats to discipline 
children. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


Beck, BERTRAM M. Five Slates: A 
Study of the Youth Authority Program as 
Promulgated by the American Law In- 
stitute, Philadelphia: American Law In- 
stitute, 1951, Pp. 146. 

? See also Item 588 (Glueck) in the list of 


Á es appearing in the September, 
1952, issue of the School Review. 
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289. 


290. 


291. 


292. 


[April 


Presents a critical appraisal of the Ses 
programs under way in the pattern of th 
Youth Authority Act as first established in 
California and presents an orientation for 
future developments. 


Brock, Bertram J., and GLICK, eel 
MA J. Recidivism al the Heitor” 
Cedar Knolls School. Research ei 
graph No, 2. New York: Jewish Boa 
of Guardians, March, 1952. Pp. 40. " 
Applied the Glueck prediction tables sd 
sampling of one hundred boys. A follow a 
after a five-year period indicates eme 
prediction tables could have foretold an 
the potentials of delinquency in this 8 
and the probable rate of recidivism- 


2), 
The Child, XVII (December, 1952) 
50-71. 


The entire issue of this number i t 
to a discussion of various aspects phe 
delinquency problem. Well-known P s 
discuss work of the juvenile courts, 
tention, police, training schools, ey 
significant phases of the problem £a io 
vention and control. Recommendatic 
community action are presented. 


s devoted 
the 


| other 
pre 


š ple. 
Conen, Franx J. Children Mr da 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Pp. xiv-+252. 
À report of an experiment i 
care based on material gathere 
the Lavanburg Corner House 4 
program for personnel in child-care 
tions. 


n institutional 
d during 
Trainin’ 
still” 


sa [C^ 
"Conference on Control of Tus n 
linquency, Summary of que , 
Washington: Federal Security mime 
Children's Bureau, 1952. Pp. 31 ( 
ographed). , exper 
Presents the thinking of a group © cy pre 
concerning all phases of delinque" stat 
vention and control, together will uenc?” 
ment on research as related to dami, that 
A brief but well-thought-out ed con 
may constitute a definitive state™ ca the 
cerning current problems of 2! 
delinquent child. 
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DeHaax, RoBERT F., and Havic- 
HURST, RoBERT J. “Types of Children 
Who Are To Be Helped: The Potential- 
ly Maladjusted,” A Community Youth 
Development Program, pp. 28-37. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 75. Youth Development Series, No. 
1. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 

Two general types—withdrawn and ag- 
gressively maladjusted children—are dis- 
cussed. A list of behavioral characteristics 
of boys and girls vulnerable to delinquency 
1s included. 


Gans, Rora. "Juvenile Delinquency,” 
NEA Journal, XLI (November, 1952), 
497-99, 


Presents a general discussion and many 
Specific issues related to the two problems 
of how all schools can be stimulated to face 
their role in helping children and youth to 
grow morally and how the schools’ pro- 
gram can be improved and extended so as 
to help lessen at once, and ultimately help 
eliminate, wholesale juvenile delinquency. 


Gersten, CHarzes. “Group Therapy 
with Institutionalized Juvenile Delin- 
quents,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXX 
(March, 1952), 35-64. 

An experimental evaluation of changes in 
Observed behavior and in intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social adjustments of male de- 
linquents participating in group therapy 
for a period of twenty weekly sessions. 
Finds that the experimental group gener- 
ally profited against all but one of the 
evaluative criteria. 

PETERSON, 


Goucn, Harrison G., and PE 
ation and 


Donat R. “The Identific 
Measurement of Predispositional Fac- 
tors in Crime and Delinquency,” Jour- 
"al of Consulting Psychology, XVI 
(June, 1952), 207-13. 

Applies a role-taking theory of psychop- 
athy to the practical problem of identi- 
fication and measurement of predisposi- 
tional factors in crime and delinquency: 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


301. 
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KvaRACEUS, WirLiAM C. "School and 
Home Co-operate To Meet Juvenile 
Delinquency," Educational Leadership, 
X (January, 1953), 223-28. 

Points out how an effective school and a 
good home working hand in hand exert a 
reciprocal force in a community program 
of prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency. Offers specific suggestions as to 
how home can help school and how school 
can aid the home in a bedrock approach 
to delinquency prevention and control. 


Locan, J. E. "My Class Tackles the 
Youth Problem," Clearing House, 
XXVII (November, 1952), 146-48. 

A report of a discussion of juvenile de- 
linquency by adolescents, from which, the 
author suggests, the participants probably 
gained a better insight into the problems of 
their own generation. 


Sumuzu, Yosuumro. “The Problems of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Post-War 
Japan,” J ournal of Educational Sociolo- 
gy, XXVI (September, 1952), 32-36. 

A report of the extent of the increase in 
delinquency in Japan and the present 
trends, followed by a discussion of the 
causes for the conditions. 


“A Tragedy of Our Times,” Texas Out- 
look, XXXVI (September, 1952), 10- 
13. 

Discusses the causes of delinquency and 
the care of the delinquent in Texas. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


ALPERN, HYMEN. “How Can the School 
Meet Needs of Gifted and Superior Stu- 
dents?" Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVI (March, 1952), 110-17. 

A general discussion of definition, adminis- 
trative provisions, governmental aid, 
curriculum, and methods in dealing with 


the gifted pupil. 


Barse, WALTER. “Study of the Read- 
ing of Gifted High-School Students," 
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Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XX XVIII (March, 1952), 148- 
54. 

A study of the reading backgrounds of 103 
high-school Freshmen and Sophomores 
with intelligence quotients of 130 or more. 
Indicates that some gifted children are 
doing only a limited amount of outside 
reading. 


GABRIEL, FLORENCE. “Challenging the 
Superior Child,” National Elementary 
Principal, XXXII (September, 1952), 
224-28. 


Describes the attempt of one community 
to provide for the gifted child at the ele- 
mentary-school level. Indicates the oppor- 
tunities provided in social studies, science, 
mathematics, art, and music, 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE HOWELL, in col- 
laboration with Frorence N. Brum- 
BAUGH and FnANK T. Wirsox, Educat- 
ing Gifted Children in Hunter College 
Elementary School. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1952, Pp. x-+272, 


Summarizes the experiences of Hunter Col- 
lege staff in their special elementary- 
school program for mentally gifted chil- 
dren during the period 1941-51. This co- 
operatively written report covers a wide 
range of topics, including the organization 
of the school, goals and curriculum, meth- 
ods, the teacher of the gifted, the role of 
the parent, and evaluation of outcomes. 


Ketty, Inez. “Challenging the Gifted 


Student,” School Life, XXXV (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 27-28. 


Describes in detail some specific practices 
introduced by one mathematics teacher 
in meeting the challenge presented by su- 
perior students in her classes, 


Kuicur, Encar W. “Some Disturbing 
Educational Contradictions,” School 
and Society, LXXVI (November 29, 
1952), 337-41, 


Evidences 


grave concern because of the 
l 


ack of proper education for teachers and 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


for teachers of teachers and the pede 
attention by schools and colleges to gu T 
and talented students. Stresses that UM 
has been done for the giíted despite 
concern of educators over the years. 


Maysury, Marcaret W. vcn e 
Materials by Nursery School ev = 
of Superior Mental Intelligence,” Jo 
mal of Educational Research, XL 
(September, 1952), 17-31. a 
Enumerates the materials chosen by I 
small group of nursery-school children o 
high mental ability when given the e 
tunity to choose within a controle a 
vironment. Notes differences between e 
choices of girls and boys, as well as chan 

in selection over a period of time. 


Rex, Buck R., Jr. “The Gifted ve 
in the Heterogeneous Class," rd 
tional Children, XIX (December, 1 
117-20. ids 
A brief report of some of the gus 
for the gifted child at the various exalt 
levels in the public schools of Pa 
New Jersey. 


ion 
Wirty, Pau. “Educational D Sacie 
for Gifted Children," School 2) 177- 
ty, LXXVI (September 20, 1952), 

81. 


Reviews recently published —_ iig 
books reporting adaptations for dary” 
children on the elementary- and aa meas 
School levels. Concludes that gn ef 
ures for caring for the gifted are 


and ineffective. 


s and 


z our 
Wirry, Paur. “Gifted ae got 
Nation's Greatest Resource, 182. 
Health, XXX (December, 1952), - 


few oP 
Laments the fact that there are 50 is" 


portunities for the gifted child p e5” 
cusses some causes for this lack- teacht" 
tions are given on how parent il addi” 
might recognize this type of chil “made to 
tion, some recommendations are fo ake 
parents for assisting the child 

more of his potentialities. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Hiipa Tana, Exizzapern Hart Brapy, and 
pe T. Ronrxsox, Intergroup Education 
n Public Schools: Experimental Programs 
Sponsorcd by the Project in Intergroup Ed- 
ums in Cooperating Schools—Theory, 
Practice, and In-service Education. Wash- 
ington 6: American Council on Education, 
1952, Pp. xii4-338. $4.00. 


Pontos headlines in newspapers throughout 
ee mews serve to focus attention on prob- 
siderati intergroup relations. Increased con- 
World We has been given to the area since 
ility Var II, When an unprecedented mo- 
differ of population brought out the great 
cial eis between the expectations for so- 
man Political, and civic acceptance held by 
Was i People and the realities they faced. Tt 
is Um of the many pressures and con- 
grou: Which developed between minority 
study. during this critical period that the 
Ceived On intergroup education was COn- 
sional , It was developed under the profes- 
imul ue of the American Council on 
Was p lon. The action research for the study 
ing arried on by a staff of consultants work- 
ig hc the leadership of Hilda Taba in 
Oc een selected schools and school systems 
ated throughout the country. 
e uergroup Education in Public 
suse t volume of several reports tn. 
the = : 3t is the over-all volume which gives 
ire be. and describes the work of the en- 
ect; udy. It includes the story of the proJ- 
s fundamental considerations and prob- 
educan developing a program of intergroup 
a the basic considerations used by 
f aff in curriculum development; & report 
kta development of two areas of study 
telaio life in school and school-community 
ions); and a description of ways of work- 


Schools is 
s in the 


ing, including general statements and prin- 
ciples as well as detailed reports of the devel- 
opment of some projects. 

Two features of the study of intergroup 
education make the reports of the work done 
on the several projects especially significant 
for educational workers: first, the removal of 
the study from theoretical analysis to the 
day-to-day living in the community; and 
second, the broadening of the definition of 
the term “intergroup relations.” 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education writes: 


Sociologists, psychologists, and others had 
long recognized the problem of group tensions 
and of individual status. But for the most part 
their approach has been analytical and descrip- 
tive with major emphasis upon negative factors 
—social disorganization, individual maladjust- 
ment, prejudice and stereotypes. . . . The staff of 
the project utilized much that had been learned 
in sociology, psychology, and education, and 
pioneered in the development of a co-ordinated 
and positive approach in which wholesome inter- 
group relations became a matter of day-to-day 
living in the school and the community [p. v]. 


Customarily, the term "intergroup rela- 
tions" has been associated with the idea of 
minority groups, either racial or religious, in 
conflict, prohibiting the functioning of some 
unit of society. For purposes of the project, 
it became increasingly obvious that "prob- 
lems of human and group relations turn up 
ver there are human beings, that they 
range in acuteness and scope from major ten- 
sions to the ordinary difficulties of everyday 
life, and that barriers to interpersonal rela- 
tions and understanding develop in infinite 
variety in every community, neighborhood, 
and school" (p. 22)- Consequently, these un- 
derstandings led to *one basic policy prin- 
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ciple of the project, namely, that schools 
needed to be concerned with divisions and dif- 
ficulties along all these lines, in place of con- 
centrating only on those divisions that were of 
greatest concern nationally” (p. 24). 

Today, many teachers, curriculum work- 

ers, and administrators are convinced that 
the schools ought to be giving attention to 
the area of intergroup and interpersonal rela- 
tions. The feeling that they do not know how 
to begin work on this elusive and seemingly 
insurmountable task has kept many educa- 
tionalworkers from making a direct attack on 
it. Intergroup Education in Public Schools in- 
dicates the techniques which teachers used in 
identifying intergroup and interpersonal 
problems of individuals and of classroom and 
school groups. Educational workers will find 
real help in the descriptions of these tech- 
niques and of the methods and materials 
used for developing school programs in this 
area. 

The authors of this volume show a re- 
freshing and helpful forthrightness in identi- 
fying failures as well as successes, situations 
they did not anticipate which proved to be 
stumbling blocks, and insights they devel- 
oped as they worked. 

Basic to all the work done with the co- 
operating schools in the intergroup study 
were two concepts which should be pointed 
up here. One was the idea that each teacher 
and each school should work with the indi- 
vidual children, classroom groups, and 
School group to identify intergroup and in- 
terpersonal problems. The second was that, 
to improve interpersonal and intergroup re- 
lations, continuous attention should be given 
to this area; a concept which denies the ad- 
visability of introducing a special subject or 
unit in the elementary school or special 
Courses or series of units in the high school. 

Reading the descriptions of ways devel- 
oped by teachers to achieve sequential con- 
tinuity makes one mindful that attention 
must be given to continuous study of indi- 
vidual pupils and of classroom and school 
groups. Many will disagree with the idea sug- 
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gested in the report that sequential cot 
tinuity is achieved by putting a “program 
on paper. Rather, it is achieved by con- 
tinually studying the individuallearner to be 
sure that for him there is continuity in the 
learning situation. Without continuous plan- 
ning and evaluation such a program may 
quickly become crystallized and far remove 
from the problems confronting a particular 
group of learners. 
MARCELLA R. LAWLER 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 
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Hie Brucu, M.D., Don’t Be Afraid J 
Your Child: A Guide for Perplexed Par 
ents. New York 3: Farrar, Straus» 
Young, 1952. Pp. 298. $3.75. 


As this reviewer was reading DT- ^ Be 
Bruch’s recently published book wit 
Afraid of Your Child, one persistent ques ter 
arose to puzzle her as she perused € at 
after chapter: How could a pediatrician | sis 
practicing child psychiatry and psychoont ee 
with such a sound and common-sense?! 
be so out of contact with present-day 
and schools? Not until one reaches t A 
chapter is the dilemma resolved. On P38 
the author says: 


ewp? 
pa rents 
last 


1 
hapten 
Now that I have come to the last €? prune 


have a confession to make. There is an s was 
ning through this book, an error of ur recog 
unaware when I began to write. I slow aii to 
nized that it is wrong, a misstatement ^ reing 
speak of “modern parents” when re? t 
parents who completely surrenders , 
changing fads in child psychology. It M he 
been more correct to speak of them as 

ern parents of yesterday." 


ibe 

Then Dr. Bruch goes on to describ jc 
thusiastically the kind of soundly a wit 
sensible parents who make WO" a ay: I 
them such a satisfying experience : 
Dr. Bruch discovered her error ur he”? 
she reached the last chapter, wh g ; 
revise her manuscript before P 


he 
ave 
od” 
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vit wishes she had, because there is so much 
in her book that does serve as a sound and 
common-sense ‘Guide for Perplexed Pär- 
ents,” which she states in her subtitle as the 
Purpose of her book. 
ao reviewer would thoroughly agree 
that Mes of the author's major positions: 
their e t parents are eager to do the best for 
tB si hildren; that parents should be helped 
listen m in their own judgments 
guilt o » developing feclings of anxiety and 
m € e their shortcomings and mistakes; 
they a should be encouraged to feel that 
ee are adequate to fulfil suc- 
feel h A their roles as parents and need not 
Ha plessly adrift among “experts” whose 
liom es of child-rearing sometimes swing 
are P ein extreme to the other. Since these 
Who s prevailing viewpoints among those 
tion a n. today carrying on "parent educa- 
little Why does Dr. Bruch seem to have so 
pieng Ao confidence in most programs of 
thinki education? Perhaps because she was 
as“ m of the programs of yesterday as well 
is be = parents of yesterday." Or perhaps it 
B R her background is entirely that of 
ul ps a "iip that she believes "Meaning" 
indiv, hological help can be given only in an 
ualized way” (p. 6). 
orti, all competent professional 
Patents who attempt to work with groups of 
ere S would agree with Dr. Bruch that 
b no absolute rules that fit all cases 
apes each situation is unique and every 
t and every child is an “individual. 
e that does not mean that parents do not 
stud It helpful to meet in groups devoted to 
Y and discussion of child development 


CURREN 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 

ram to the 

rbook of 

dy of 


Ades 
bling the Secondary-School Prog 
"rs of Youth. Fifty-second Yea 
© National Society for the Stu 


and guidance and to consideration of com- 
mon problems that occur in bringing up most 
children. In fact, through just such groups 
they can acquire some of the very basic 
knowledge Dr. Bruch thinks "can be of real 
help to parents if correctly applied" (p. 6). 

Those who specialize in parent education 
today would heartily indorse Dr. Bruch's 
warning against the powerful tendency prev- 
alent in our culture to “want to be told an 
exact answer" (p. 11). Today's parent-educa- 
tion programs emphasize the purpose of 
helping parents develop the ability to find 
their own answers to the everyday questions 
involved in guiding their growing children, 
and of leading them to seek the help of pro- 
fessionally trained specialists for the more 
complex and serious problems which they 
feel unable to solve. 

It is heart-warming to find a psycho- 
analyst like Dr. Bruch recognizing that 
psychoanalytic theories of child-rearing are 
derived primarily from analysis of adult neu- 
rotic patients (p. 42). She also points out: 
“Although more than half a century has 
passed since Freud reported his first observa- 
tions, extraordinarily little has been done to 
supply detailed evidence as to the correct- 
ness of the psychoanalytic theories if applied 
ina preventive way” (p. 43). 

Such an objective, soundly balanced, 
common-sense viewpoint will make this book 
helpful to many perplexed parents, despite 
the limitations mentioned by this reviewer. 


ETHEL KAWIN 


University of Chicago 
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SIGNIFICANT — — 
IN EDUCATION 
(mer PUBLICATIONS in the field 
cussions ducation are replete with dis- 
eachers of the problems faced by 
Parents paranana; children, and 
a majorit asic to an understanding of 
&cogniti y of these problems is the 
e tne» of five major issues ably 
yler, q and discussed by Ralph w i 
Ciences ar of the Division of Social 
is arti E the University of Chicago. 
ig Iss S S, Entitled “Facing Up to the 
mr appeared in Washinglon 
SSocj on and other state education 
ation journals. 
e m issue that he considered is 
*ducatig of two opposing concepts of 
n, one of which emphasizes 


Prop] 

Ste e Solving, while the other 
howled memorization of factual 
that 8e. Dean Tyler points out 


»b 
up canse of the rapidity of change 
Society, pupils must learn to 
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solve new problems in different ways if 
future social progress is to be assured. 
Many methods of attacking problems 
are required by teachers who choose to 
prepare their pupils to use the prob- 
lem-solving method of meeting their 
own difüculties. But such considera- 
tions are useless if education is seen as 
passing on the preferences of the past. 

A second major issue is “the role of 
teacher, parent, and community in 
teaching the child." Stress is laid on 
the relation of the home environment 
to the ease with which a child learns, 
and the positive and the negative as- 
s of community influence are 


pect 
per perspectives. 


placed in their pro 
A third issue is the current serious 


shortage of teachers, which will prob- 
ably become increasingly acute. As a 
countermeasure in this emergency, 
Tyler suggests experimentation with 
new ways of working with children. 
Experience with nursing education 
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during the war showed that teams of 
persons possessing varying skills can 
work together to provide learning ex- 
periences for many more students than 
would be possible on the thirty-to-one 
formula. “At certain places in the edu- 
cational process those more trained 
can be helped by those less trained as 
they work with pupils." Dean Tyler 
believes the schools will have to use 
some such means to meet the teacher 
shortage, as "the problem cannot be 
solved simply by making the profes- 
Sion more attractive to young people." 
Such a suggestion will undoubtedly be 
unpopular with many educators, yet 
it is one of the few positive proposals 
Which have been heard in discussions 
of methods of relieving teacher 
shortages, 

A fourth force which should be used 
constructively, rather than merely be- 
ing criticized, is television. Learning 
to use this powerful medium of com- 
munication as a means of education is 
not only an opportunity but an urgent 
challenge to all educators. 

Finally, Tyler declares that “read- 
ing is a key to success” because in 
schools verbal facility is required for 
social understanding and liberal edu- 
cation. He recognizes that schools are 
enrolling a wider range of our popula- 
tion and that the increased hetero- 
geneity means that, until “we are all 
thinking of and working on the prob- 
lem of how all people can develop into 
wholesome, happy individuals, we are 
only mouthing jargon to talk about 
equal opportunity.” 

. he important issues summarized 
im the preceding paragraphs are suffi- 


E 
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cient to challenge the best thinkers 
and research workers in the field of 
education. Smaller segments of these 
problems have recently been receiving 
increased emphasis. One of these seg- 
ments is how to meet the challenge of 
equal educational opportunity for 
by providing for the education O 
pupils who cannot easily adapt to reg 
ular classroom activities. 


Educating 
the mental- 
ly inferior 


Equal opportunity, how" 
ever, does not mea? 
identical opportunity It 
means “educational po 
portunities adapted to the particular 
needs and abilities of each individua * 
Ingeborg Severson explains this e 
cept inan article entitled «philoso a 
of Special Education Cited, ww: 
Teaching Progress for piper 
1952, a bulletin published by the " 
waukee public schools. The entire 
sue is devoted to a description of a e 
procedures, and evaluation of the a id 
cation of exceptional children. ides 
Milwaukee school system cain 
services for children who are (1) P 
pedically handicapped, (2) part, 
partially deaf, (3) blind or pa on 
sighted, (4) cardiac cases, (5) S ci 
cally ill, (6) defective in je re- 
(7) slow learners, (8) education? o ge 
tarded, (9) mentally retarded, ( jth 
verely retarded mentally bat 
intelligence quotients o teac! 
(11) in need of bedside or home cult 
ing, and (12) having special di that 
with reading. It is estimate e re 
5,914 pupils in Milwaukee DAY pes 
ceived special services of the rhes? 
mentioned during 1952-53: 


ims) 
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children are much more fortunate 
than hundreds of thousands elsewhere 
m the United States. 
on of the types of education for 
ea Kids children reported in this 
ien. o Teaching Progress are similar 
fer ose provided by other school sys- 
üni S. One, however, appears to be 
Ski the training for severely men- 
thi «4 : andicapped. The description of 
Bon — also written by Sever- 
nas oce by stating that in the sum- 
Diissed 51, the Wisconsin legislature 
en a bill which enables schools to 
ell ish classes for children with in- 
Sence quotients ranging from 35 to 
E first two classes for such chil- 
respon ere opened in January, 1952, in 
i to a petition from parents. 
i owing September, two other 
ing § 5 Were added, thus accommodat- 
dig sd children. The demand for 
Tua arose because of over- 
tutions conditions in the state insti- 
abo he usually accepting them but 
Proviq Cause of the parents' desire to 
Severely care and education for their 
By or E retarded children just fas for 
m ers. The classes are considered 
Cond} taS rather than custodial—a 
eristi lon which is not always charac- 
1c of state schools. 
lange impetus is given to the 
With > ent of providing for children 
ward P low intelligence in The For- 
ook: The Severely Retarded Child 
School by Arthur S. Hill (Fed- 
n curity Agency, Office of Educa- 
Bullets 1952, No. 11. $0.20). The 
Sponsored the outcome of a conference 
and m, by the Office of Education 
embers of a committee of the 


Clay 


0es to 
ral S 
ti e 
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National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Special Education. The Fore- 
word points up the problem whether 
state and local communities should 
support special classes for severely re- 
tarded children "who demonstrate 
competence for personal adjustment 
and a limited degree of participation 
in useful and purposeful activity.” 

An estimate of the number of pupils 
who might be enrolled in these classes 
reveals that less than one-half of one 
per cent of the child population would 
be expected. Three major purposes for 
establishing classes for severely re- . 
tarded trainable children are listed by 
Hill as follows: (1) to provide training 
experiences which will enable these 
children to develop their limited abili- 
ties to the fullest extent possible; 
(2) to provide an opportunity for ob- 
servation and further study of chil- 
dren who do not respond well because 
of emotional conflicts, social imma- 
turity, speech retardation, or physical 
involvements; and (3) to supplement 
initial tests by observation which will 
select those children who are trainable 
and help prepare parents to accept in- 
stitutional placement for those who 
are not trainable. 

Hill lists six goals for the training 
programs: adequate habits of personal 
behavior, efficient communication 
skills, useful co-ordinations, accept- 
able habits of work, adjustment to 
social situations, and willingness to 
follow directions. The daily programs 
for two types of classes are outlined 
as a guide to those who wish to estab- 
lish similar classes. An important as- 
pect of the program is proper guidance 


, 


f 
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and direction for parents. Emphasis 
is also placed upon the need for assist- 
ance by other agencies and the com- 
munity generally. . 

Of special interest is the organiza- 
tion of parents known as the National 
Association for Retarded Children. 
The membership in this group has in- 
creased markedly in the past few 
years. The association and affiliated 
groups often sponsor private classes 
until the community is willing to in- 
corporate this instruction into the 
school program. The parent groups are 
also active in securing state legislation 
to provide special education for men- 
tally retarded children who are train- 
able. 


Educating 


The children who appear 
the gifted 


to be most neglected in 
many schools are the 
gifted. It is encouraging, therefore, to 
discover an increasing number of ar- 
ticles, books, and pamphlets dealing 
with varying aspects of education for 
the gifted. 

Helping the Gifted Child by Paul 
Witty is a Better Living Booklet for 
Parents and Teachers published by 
Science Research Associates (57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
$0.40). It first discusses the character- 
istics of the intellectually gifted and of 
children with special talents. Specific 
Suggestions are offered for parents of 
preschool children and for teachers of 
young children, with the hope that 
gifted and talented children may be 
identified early. 

The section dealing with the per- 
Sonal characteristics of gifted children 
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is especially useful in dispelling the no- 
tion that giftedness is undesirable in 
many respects. Evidence is cited to 
support the conclusion that gifted 
children become leaders in academic 
and social situations when they leave 
school. But they also have problems 
unique to them. Misunderstandings at 
home, in school, and among their peer 
group are frequent and inhibit the de- 
velopment of their true potential 
Specific suggestions are offered E 
Witty to help teachers and parem : 
avoid these problems. A good nens 
raphy completes this pamphlet, i 

should be available in every schoo = 

To many teachers the fact en 
gifted child may be a retarded rea x 
will be a surprise. With this m 
Ruth Strang, of Teachers Co D 
Columbia University, opens a - 
ticle, “Gifted Children Need He P 
Reading, Too,” which appears in ^ 
Reading Teacher for January, 
Strang suggests that some gifte E 
dren withdraw into reading et 
they have difficulty in making 5 
adjustments. 

Teachers often overlook t 
for teaching reading to the ch 
reads as well as, or better Tg 
average child in the class. As ? supi 
of the lack of guidance, bright I 


chil- 


he need 


ild e 


MA 
often develop inefficient reading NT 
its, which were learned throug” o, 
and error. To remedy this ver ugio” 
Strang supports Witty’s pet. 
that the gifted should be ! A sui 
early. Further, a wide ran? , 4 10 
able reading material i$ p 
stimulate growth and to foste ° pe 
interests. Class activities ^ 
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Planned to encourage and give mean- 
e an enriched reading program. 
me. " special counseling is needed to 
hisint he gifted child in broadening 
€ ig and.slevating his tastes in 
should i —€— stimulating article 
"- ind immediate application in 
Bed, classrooms where teachers are 
iae with meeting the reading 
tin of gifted children. 
Mur English to Superior Stu- 
NEA E. Marion C. Sheridan, in the 
ins — for December, 1952, of- 
the umm suggestions for enriching 
import RE program, One of special 
shall i cniin that each assignment 
ut shall ri specifically circumscribed 
eads to have a “fringe” which offers 
tion of SHperion students. Co-ordina- 
fni e dh writing, speaking, and 
Mags = 15 exemplified in a unit on 
Bestion edia of communication. Sug- 
utther ne this kind may stimulate 
Progra experimentation with enriched 
Ms. 

se ane Gifted Children at Hunter 
ertrud lementary School, written by 
a iud. H. Hildreth, with the col- 
nd foe dt Florence N. Brumbaugh 
lisheq » nk T. Wilson, has been pub- 
elpful y Harper and Brothers. It isa 
Ports Mss to schools because its re- 
than in practices are more detailed 
graphs those cited in preceding para- 
ale iie de is given to the or- 
icu Seide of the school and the ai 
S Tuctio; to teaching methods and in- 
le skills TESOUICES, and to academ- 
tions de E Special interest are the sec- 
Children ing with guidance of gifted 
ent and The outcomes in achieve- 
attitudes that this program 
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has brought about support the conclu- 
sion that it is meeting the needs of 
these pupils. The school staff believes 
that the enriched teaching described in 
this book can be beneficially adopted 
by other schools. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING READING 
HERE AND THERE 

"e ROLE OF READING in the world 
and the special problems implied 
form the basis of “Current Issues in 
the Teaching of Reading” discussed 
by Lou LaBrant in the Reading 
Teacher for March, 1953. The author, 
of the School of Education, New York 
University, estimates that, among 
two billion persons in the world who 
are of suitable age to read, only one in 
three can read and write. Further- 
more, she places reading as one of 
many modes of mass communication, 
pointing out that in countries where 
high, recordings, films, and 


illiteracy is 
other means of communication may 


best replace reading at present. 

The problems presented by the 
existence of 2,796 languages, some of 
little basic literature, is 
tion to materials for 
ld is to become lit- 


erate, much reading material must be 
available in each of these languages, or 
learners must master a second lan- 
guage as they learn to read. LaBrant 
suggests that the latter solution has 
not been successful. 

In terms of literacy; the author con- 
cludes that the United States ranks 
sixth or seventh. This estimate is 
based largely upon reading of the fac- 
tual type; which she believes to be 


which contain 
serious in rela 
reading. If the wor 
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supplied increasingly by other com- 
munication media, such as radio and 
television. As a result of our changing 
culture, it is essential to learn “when 
to read and when to look and listen.” 
In all probability, this is the crucial is- 
sue in modern education and among 
the adult population of the United 
States. 

However, LaBrant expresses the 
opinion that there is a place for read- 
ing of certain types, such as “careful, 
critical reading of important docu- 
ments,” reading for enjoyment, and 
reading for continuity. Of these, criti- 
cal reading is probably most impor- 
tant, and most frequently omitted in 
our country. Without critical reading, 
she believes one is only “half-liter- 
ate"; hence it is to this problem that 
increased educational attention should 
be directed 

LaBrant's article, briefly summa- 
rized in the preceding paragraphs, 
considers a number of areas of current 
concern to educators. Additional in- 
formation on specific aspects of these 
problems are presented in the next 
sections of this note. 


Illiterates ^ Ylliteracy is still preva- 
in Pan lent in many of the 
America countries of the Ameri- 


cas, and UNESCO is 
taking an active interest in promoting 
education in these countries. One of 
the major problems is to provide ma- 
terial which is meaningful and read- 
able. Seth Spaulding in "Trial Run,” 
appearing in Américas (published by 
the Pan American Union, Washington 
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6, D.C.), for December, 1952, de- 
scribes the procedures used by the 
joint project of UNESCO and the Or- 
ganization of American States. Book- 
lets have been produced providing 
technical information on health, a£ 
culture, economics, and social welfare 
which is written in simple readable 
language. These booklets were de- 
signed to provide materials to improve 
reading skills until the people coul 
read books, newspapers, and mag?" 
zines. mS 
The people responded enthusiast! 

cally to the booklets. As & result 9 
the study, the investigators conclud? 
that, because of the poor lighting ; 5 
these remote homes, illustrato. 
should not be on colored backgrou" : 
that drawing should be realistic; 
more humor is needed in the mm 
that certain words which were caer 
terpreted should be changed. It 5 FÉ 
couraging to note that those pers wa 
beginning to read for informato" " 
quested additional books of this P. 
Such a response indicates that a 
simple booklets are meeting * ope 
need. The author expresses the | nat? 
that such materials will e will 
“the danger that the new litera” pe- 
regress to illiteracy or that he W! op?" 
come the victim of organized PF 
anda." as 
i In remote areas where as am på 
half the inhabitants are illiterate 
where reading matter is St! jiv 
posters are used to improve the me? 
standards of the people. gud. at 
ures as boiling the water and V9 pane” 
ing cattle are of utmost imp 


are 


gis 
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Se Behrman describes the prob- 
; s of Securing posters in "Printing 
S Reinvented at Pátzcuaro” in 
e ge Features of January 9, 
933. The posters could easily be de- 
Scis because many artists were lo- 
im but without facilities for repro- 
nd g them inexpensively, the proj- 
= less defeated. The Pátzcuaro 
damental Education Center final- 
tole, a process, by pouring 
pen 2 wax and beeswax over glass, 
Pu hat the engraver could put his 
aoe directly on it. The actual 
ing 2A plate was then made by pour- 
E mid of glue and glycerine 
E : mold. A poster can be printed 
fins e resulting rubbery plate by 
a les ng the surface, laying down 
ind E paper, and smoothing it by 
^ his process enabled the center 
thee Oduce posters for less than two 
S each. 


Scns 

anne Most schools in the 

child nE Southwest of the United 

in US. States and many schools 
„S.A. elsewhere are concerned 

whos with educating children 


to P gii Spanish and who are forced 
tition n a second language. In compe- 
in € ies, English-speaking children 
Placeg Classroom, such children are 
tered s5 ata great disadvantage. Scat- 
a com i phi have been made, but 
Provided i manual has recently been 
Cation ö d» Teachers Guide io the Edu- 
Prepare x Spanish-speaking Children 
"ducati by the staff in Elementary 
z hue of the California State De- 

t of Education (Bulletin of 


the State Department, Vol. XXI, No. 
14, October, 1952). 

The pamphlet first gives a back- 
ground of the social problems of the 
Mexican families and the discrimina- 
tion which has existed. Therefore, one 
of the major responsibilities of the 
school is acculturation. This problem 
must be approached with skill and 
tact because the mores and customs of 
the pupils’ parents often differ from 
those of the teachers. 

An educational program for these 
pupils is conceived of as requiring em- 
phasis on language facility, on health 
and physical welfare, on firsthand ex- 
periences, and on democratic living in 
school. It is of utmost importance to 
develop harmonious relations with 
parents. Finally, guidance is essential 
to prepare these children to face preju- 
dice and discrimination and, at the 
same time, to develop among them 
potential leadership to serve their own 
people in many professional areas. 


Reading is probably the 
subject of more reports 
of research, opinion, and 
than any other specific school 
problem. Therefore it is well to take 
stock occasionally and determine the 
direction of research and practice. 
[rving H. Anderson has attempted 
this task in «Current Trends in the 
Teaching of Reading," presented in 
the University of M ichigan School of 
Education Bulletin for January, 1953." 
He lists the following eight trends 
which, in his opinion, are supported by 
research and expert opinion: 


The trends 
in reading 


practice 
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1. It is now recognized that a begin- 
ning reading program is needed in all 
the early elementary grades. 

2. The methods most widely accept- 
ed for initial teaching feature large, 
meaningful wholes. 

3. Present practice recognizes the 
close relation between reading and the 
other language functions. 

4. Recent developments represent 
a shift of emphasis from oral to silent 
reading, with proper attention to each. 

5. The latest methods place less re- 
liance on a single basal reader series 
than on a variety of reading materials. 

6. Modern methods stress reading 
tolearn as much as learning to read. 

7. The belief is widely held that 
every teacher should be a teacher of 
reading. 

8. Interest in remedial reading has 
declined to the advantage of the con- 
cept of developmental reading. 

Anderson briefly describes and de- 
velops each of these eight points. 
While some of these suggested trends 
would be debated by authorities in the 
field, others are generally accepted, in 
theory if not in practice. 


The meaning The article by LaBrant, 
in reading reported earlier, made a 
plea for teaching critical 

reading. A conference on reading held 
in March, 1952, at the University of 
Delaware had as its theme Reading for 
Meaning. The proceedings, compiled 
by Russell G. Stauffer and published 
» School of Education, University 
Of Delaware, Newark, Delaware ($1.50 

* copy), is composed of fourteen 
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papers dealing with such general top- 
ics as "Meaning and Its Develop- 
ment,” “Improving Comprehension, 
and “Critical Reading.” 

In the last section. J. Conrad 
Seegers, of Temple University, PT€ 
sents a readable article entitled “The 
Nature and Purpose of Critical Read- 
ing.” His definition follows: “If read- 
ing is to serve a purpose, the reader 
must react to what he reads, and that 
reaction is part and parcel of what wa 
call critical reading." To react ri 
cally, Seegers points out, it is rasenta 
to determine the purpose of : ze 
author, his qualifications for bero 
on a given subject, and the extent ; 
which he presents evidence to suppo 
his statements. «a1 af the 

Critical reading is essential ! bs 
public is to understand we 
advertising and propaganda. Ot de 
wise, readers will dissipate their bu A 
ets without wise and careful qim. 
Furthermore, the inference and aod 
endo given by various writers s 
political scene must be recognize 
considered before judgments ne 
made. Propaganda may be of am 
vicious type and could under i 
democracy wherein the member 
to recognize the purpose behin A 
printed words. If adults are a 0 
critically, they must be taug kill 
do so in school because this ^ 
develops just as any other aspe 
reading. er 

Unfecimatdly space does not P, 
mit reference to many of the ot ap 
cellent articles in this mon08 ji 
some of which are especially Ld 


the 
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developing the ends set up in Seeger’s 
paper. 


Inter preting 
the program 
1n reading 


Support of a school pro- 
gram is based upon the 
understanding and co- 
the operation obtained from 
moro en Perhaps the most in- 
rad e citizens, though often the 
tng unenlightened critics of the read- 
id e are the parents of the 
des de vae Many parents criti- 
ds ne newfangled” methods of 
ieee and point out the ad- 
diy “ng of the methods used in their 
tenga’ se of this criticism can be al- 
oe E the current reading pro- 
I S interpreted to parents. 
ten zs school this interpretation has 
lira: mE by giving demonstrations of 
a aching of reading at meetings of 
Nl cni ida ped association. In 
wien parents’ study groups have 
makin, with the reading consultant, 
ing inst suggestions to improve read- 
itadie, uction. But in many schools 
difficult and administrators find it 
nontech to explain their programs mM 
D — terms. They have voice 
ing à or help in this area and are be- 
ue ed by a number of pam- 
h designed for this purpose. 

^" sp m Security Agency, Of- 
es a Bulletin 1952, Num- 
a .15), entitled How Children 
9 Read, was written by Helen 

is S ae The stated purpose 
Tip und e aig speci 
Binnin methods of teaching 5€ 
also reading have changed.” It 
ers suggestions of ways in 
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which the parent may determine how 
well his child is reading. It includes an 
explanation of the contribution of the 
kindergarten to the reading program, 
as well as suggestions to parents who 
do not have access to a kindergarten. 
It describes the steps taken in the first 
grade, with special explanations of 
the reasons why teachers strive to 
make learning a pleasurable experi- 
ence. Such guidance should assist par- 
ents in understanding that, even 
though their children report that 
school is play, learning may be pro- 
gressing more rapidly than under the 
rigid work program of earlier years. 
One of the useful Better Living 
Booklets is Helping Children Read 
Beiter by Paul Witty (Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 10, Illi- 
nois. $0.40). The topics included are 
similar to those of the two previously 
mentioned booklets, except that they 
go beyond the primary grades and ex- 
plain the growth in reading through 
the intermediate grades and high 
school. In each instance, there are sug- 


gestions for checking up on the child's 


progress. 
The section for high school reflects 


the belief that every teacher teaches 
reading. It is followed by specific sug- 
gestions concerning what teachers can 
do. Four goals include reading for 
study, for personal understanding, for 
better citizenship, and for leisure. 
Another feature of this booklet is an 
interesting presentation of the prob- 
lems involved when pupils encounter 
reading difficulty. Causes and reme- 
dies are briefly explained, and the con- 
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tributions to be made by remedial- 
reading classes and reading clinics are 


set forth clearly. An important section - 


considers guiding reading interests 
and includes comments on comics, 
radio, television, and movies. A bibli- 
ography about books and suggestions 
for further reading are added. 

A recent booklet is devoted to ex- 
plaining the problems of the poor 
reader. If Your Child Has Reading 

ificulties, by Ursula Cooke Mac- 
Dougall is published by the Dalton 
School (New York 28, New York. 
$0.75). By using brief case studies, the 
author illustrates the effects of physi- 
cal handicaps, such as vision and hear- 
ing. She also considers problems which 
have not been adequately met by the 
School. "Some typical reactions" ex- 
plore with parents the emotional mal- 
adjustments which contribute to, and 
result from, reading failure. 

The author points out the necessity 
for co-operation between parents and 
School in helping the retarded reader. 
One section guides the parents in cop- 
ing with the problems of the child in 
the primary grades by suggesting con- 
Structive attitudes toward his school 
program. As difficulties develop in the 
middle grades, parents are urged to 
give the pupil assurance of their ac- 
ceptance of him as a person and to as- 
sist him in avoiding feelings of inferi- 
ority. By following the suggestions of 
the school and by providing easy 
books connected with his special in- 
terest, the parents will encourage the 
child in his efforts. The problems of 
high-school and college students who 
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need reading help are also carefully 
explored. M 
The functions of a reading clinic 
and of reading specialists are clarified 
in this book. Diagnostic procedures 
and remedial therapy are illustrated 
by a case study. However, MacDou- 
gall makes it clear that the case con- 
sidered is different from others so that 
the explanation will not serve as ? 
guide for parents to follow with their 
own children. The booklet closes with 
a bibliography of titles dealing PS 
reading difficulty. This booklet shou : 
be available to all schools and perian 
for loan to parents. It should serve a 
a springboard to mutual co-operate” 
between home and school in mm 
ing better reading and improved 
tal health among poor readers. " 
The booklets mentioned in the n 
ceding paragraphs represent one pé: 
forward in interpreting the ocu J 
reading and in explaining special E » 
ing difficulties encountered. jó 
schools have given a great oe 
thought to this problem ane pi 
even explored means of accomp"! 


cil) 
their goal. The Santa Barbar? e 


brochure lists purposes of 
steps in learning to read, an 
process of learning to read in € 
tary and high school. 

With all these published Dam 
as examples and helps, ar and 
must examine its own commu intel" 
determine the best means ÍOT a: HE 
preting the reading program’ posts 
public. Without community § 


teria 
ool 
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and especially without parent under- 
Standing, even the best reading cur- 
riculum may be defeated. 


Guides for Experience supports the 
Selection conclusion that the most 
of books successful teacher of 


, reading is one who en- 
Joys the richest rewards from personal 
Anf In addition, many teachers 
ave not analyzed their particular 
Purposes for reading and ways of 
adapting their own reading to these 
Purposes. The Wonderful World of 
" ooks, edited by Alfred Stefferud, 
Ls up the vast realms of reading re- 
ards. Tt was published simultaneous- 
4 as a 35-cent paperbound Mentor 
Sok by the New American Library of 
xdi Literature, Inc. (New York 22, 
lm. York) and in a clothbound edi- 
at $2.00 by Houghton Mifflin 
9mpany (Boston 7, Massachusetts). 
els Publication, a nonprofit enter- 
Ss resulted from a Conference on 
Tal Reading held in Washington, 
Sai 1n 1951 sponsored by the United 
“xte „Department of Agriculture’s 
nsion Service. 
ic mg book includes seventy-two ar- 
nie Written by as many prominent 
ing "i and organized to give mean- 
E the whole book. The pleasures 
par books, short stories, and 
Tee, are clearly presented. The 
i D Oral and of silent reading are 
hit" There are suggestions for 
ör inis your own reading and even 
ook oe to read. The value of 
Song] Or citizenship, culture, and pet- 
growth is related. Guides for 
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choosing books for everyone, even the 
blind, add to the worth of this volume. 
Libraries of different types are dis- 
cussed so that each reader may know 
how and where to locate what he 
wishes to read. Even the writing, 
making, and publishing of books are 
discussed. 

The Wonderful World of Books is a 
“must” for teachers, librarians, and 
others. It is so inexpensive that each of 
us can own it, and it is worth reading 
again and again. As a reference source 
it may be used frequently. 

Teachers of the upper grades and 
high school will be interested in Fare 
for the Reluctant Reader by Anita 
Dunn, Mabel E. Jackman, Bernice C. 
Bush, and J. Roy Newton. It was 
compiled for the Capital Area School 
Development Association and is avail- 
able for $1.00 from the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 
It is an “annotated bibliography de- 
signed to help teachers and librarians 
select books” which pupils can and 
will read. 

The three basic principles ex- 
plained in the “Foreword to Teach- 
ers” are worthy of note. First, “take 
the child where he is in reading" im- 
plies finding books appropriate to the 
reading achievement of each pupil re- 
gardless of his grade designation. Sec- 
ond, “provide large amounts of easy 
reading materials” emphasizes the im- 
portance of reading to improve skill 
and taste. Third, recognize that read- 
ers are individual in their interests 
and try to find the right books to keep 
pace with their changing interests. 
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The lists are arranged by grades and 
classified under such headings as 
“Animal Tales," “Popular Personali- 
ties," “Choosing a Career,” “Spare- 
Time Fun,” and others. Emphasis is 
properly placed on considering this list 
a beginning from which each teacher 
will develop his own bibliography. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL READING 
CONFERENCE 

HE annual conference on reading 
Tu be held at the University of 
Chicago on June 29 through July 2, 
1953. The theme of the conference is 
“Corrective Reading in Classroom 
and Clinic.” Attention will be focused 
on the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher and of the reading clinic in 
meeting the needs of pupils who do 
not read in harmony with their poten- 
tialities and on ways of meeting this 
challenge. The topic is of current in- 
terest to many teachers and adminis- 
trators who are deeply concerned about 

teaching the poor reader effectively. 
The opening session will be of spe- 
cial interest, for William S. Gray, of 
the University of Chicago, will report 
on his current study of methods of 
teaching reading in many of the 
UNESCO countries. Problems of cor- 
tective reading in American schools 
will then be discussed, with emphasis 
9n the challenge of the conference 
theme. Each of the following sessions 
will be concerned with specific aspects 
of the theme. The general sessions will 
Setve to identify basic issues and 


Principles in diagnosing and correcting 
reading difficulties, 
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The general sessions will be fol- 
lowed by sectional meetings as fol- 
lows: kindergarten to Grade III, 
Grades IV-VIII, high school, college, 
and reading clinic. The last section 15 
planned for remedial-reading teachers 
and reading clinicians. The sectional 
meetings are designed to discuss the 
procedures, methods, and materials 
which are being used by the speakers: 
A portion of each meeting is set aside 
for teachers to ask questions and E 
share experiences, in an effort to r : 
solve the problems of the pupil whos 
reading is unsatisfactory. is 

The Tuesday evening prm. 
organized in co-operation with Fx 
National Association for Reme é 
Teaching. Selected case studies bl 
unique reading problems will be be 
sented by representatives from SeN si 
reading clinics. The case pant 
ilustrate different kinds of ra j 
problems, the difficulties involve se 
finding the best instructional ™ 


Administrators and supe s 
be especially interested in the Td 
on Wednesday evening, which w a 
devoted to planning, organizing, inf 
administering a corrective-T€?^ se 
program. Discussion ecd g 
planned for elementary-school, in 
school, and college levels, with ? ; dis 
istrators and reading teachers 9 an 
cussants. This meeting will prow got 
opportunity to discuss ways of : read 
ing and implementing corr udi 0° 
ing in the school. The confere” 
gram follows. 
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Monday, June 29, 9:30 A.M. 
General Session 


Teaching of Readi 

ding: The Current 
UN ESCOSt erang 
á udy, WILLIAA - TII 55 
sity of Chicago LIAM S. GRAY, Univer- 
Ne n of Corrective Reading in Ameri- 
s chools, HELEN M. Rosrnson, Univer- 
Sity of Chicago 


Monday, June 29, 1:45 p.t. 
General Session 


I fol 

x iing Readers Who Need Correc- 

beo Struction, Many C. AusrIN, Western 
rve University 


Secti : 
tin Meetings: Discovering Retarded 
eaders 
In qm 
owns o dergarten-Grade III, MIRAM 
In c University of Wisconsin 
tector ide IV-VIII, Devona Price, Di- 
nstructi : ak 
Park, Illinois uction, Public Schools, Oak 
nIm 
Pes School, ELLEN Bass, York Com- 
n E School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
ean one James M. MCcCALLISTER, 
Branch icago City Junior College, Herzl 


tiv 


mu 


In Cin; 
tate oe MURIEL Porrer, Michigan 
ermal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Tuesday, June 30, 9:30 A.M. 
Session 


Fa 
A p Which Produce Defective Read- 
is ORGE Spacue, University of Florida 
Loy " 
D tal Meetings: Eliminating Obstacles to 
n m Reading 
8 vus ed Tgarten-Grade III, LILLIAN P. 
Park, i iig Consultant, Evergreen 


Gener, al 


1G 
Univer des IV-VIII, DororHy LAMPARD, 


m 

Canada of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 

. Ing; 

ing Tae School, HAROLD J. PERRY, Read- 

Hg, "uctor, Highland Park High School, 
= igs Illinois 

Versity ege, Marvin Grocx, Cornell Uni- 
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In Clinics, Victor Lonman, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Tuesday, June 30, 1:45 ».ar. 


General Session 

Diagnosis of Reading Difficulties, ALBERT 
J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing, New 
York 
Sectional Meetings: Methods for Diagnosing 

Specific Reading Problems 

In Kindergarten-Grade III, JOSEPHINE 
PrrKarz, University of Chicago 

In Grades IV-VIII, FLoRENCE NELSON, 
Reading Consultant, Public Schools, Hins- 


dale, Illinois 
In High School, LILLIAN FLETCHER, Psy- 


chologist, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago 


Public Schools 
In College, DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN, 


Southern Methodist University 
In Clinics, CHARLES B. HUELSMAN, JR., 


Director Catholic Youth Organization Read- 
ing Service, Chicago 


Wednesday, July 1, 9:30 a.m. 


General Session 
Basic Problems in Correcting Reading 
Difficulties, RUSSELL G. STAUFFER, Univer- 
sity of Delaware 
Sectional Meetings: Developing Word Recog- 
nition and Meaning Vocabulary 
In Kindergarten-Grade III, NINA JACOB, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
In Grades IV-VIII, Grace Bovp, Aca- 
demic Counselor, Public Schools, Cicero, 


Illinois 
In High Scho 
oratory School, Universit: 
In College, JAMES REED, 
sity, Detroit, Michigan ; 
In Clinics, MARY C- SERRA, Illinois State 


Normal University 


ol, MILDRED LETTON, Lab- 
y of Chicago 
Wayne Univer- 


Wednesday, July 1, 1:45 Par. 
Sectional Meetings: Improving Comprehen- 
sion and Developing Appropriate Read- 


ing Rates 
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In Kindergarten-Grade III, KATHRYN 
O'MaAzrrrE, Riverside School, Decatur, Illi- 
nois 

In Grade IV-VIII, Ipa B. DE PENCIER, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

In High School, Kermit DEnr, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois . 

In College, LEONE M. BURFIELD, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

In Clinics, LucILLE BERKEL, Reading 
Clinic, St. Louis Public Schools 


Thursday, July 2, 9:30 a.a. 
General Session 


Criteria for Selecting Materials and In- 
struments for Corrective Reading, A. STERL 
ARTLEY, University of Missouri 


Sectional Meetings: Using Materials and In- 
struments in a Corrective Reading Pro- 
gram 
In Kindergarten-Grade III, ANNE E. 

Price, Language Arts Consultant, St. Louis 

Public Schools 
In Grade IV-VIII, Lovrse SIVYER, Read- 

ing Teacher, Chicago Public Schools 
In High School, JEAN MCCLELLAND, 

Lyons Township High School, La Grange, 

Illinois 
In College, MARTHA M. GESLING, Bowl- 

ing Green State University 
In Clinics, MirpnEzp C. Hucurs, Re- 

search Assistant, Reading Clinic, University 
of Chicago 


Thursday, July 2, 1:30 p.m. 

General Session 

Recent Advances in Providing Books and 
Materials for Retarded Readers, Marion A. 
ANDERSON, Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Characteristics of Books for Voluntary 
Reading in a Corrective Program, FRANCES 
HENNE, University of Chicago 


Sectional Meetings: Selecting Books for Re- 
luctant Readers 
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In Kindergarten-Grade III, SARA FEN- 
wick, Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago 

In Grades IV-VIII, Many K. EAKIN, 
Center for Children's Books, University of 
Chicago 

In High School, Braxcne Jantcex, Lab- 
oratory School, University of Chicago | 

In College, PArRICIA Knapp, Librarian, 
George Williams College, Chicago ial 

In Clinics, Srpnxev Horses, Spec 
Reading Teacher, Public Schools, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 
General Session i 

New Frontiers in Corrective Reading: 
Wiutam KorrwEYER, Assistant Superi? 
tendent, St. Louis Public Schools ; 

The customary practices of peus 
ous conferences will be followed in ius 
fering supplementary activities. 1 
cluded are a reception for those ps 
attend the conference; guided d 
the campus; exhibits of epu 
trade books for youth published S! à 
the 1952 conference; films pus to 
by the Audio-Visual center; & be, 
the Reading Clinic; and the an? 
textbook exhibit by publishers- dial 

All classroom teachers, reme 
teachers, school administrato Ü 
others interested in the problem di 
corrective reading are cordially c " 
ed to attend the conference. The A j 
tration fee for the entire confere” 
$7.00; for one day, $2.00; for 4 anc 
day or single session, $1.00. wa by 
registration may be complete. jg 
mail. Facilities for registration W on 
available at the conference 0? ps 
day morning and prior to each i 
quent half-day or evening pt able 

Accommodations will be oie" 
for several hundred persons 1n 


I$, an 
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sity residence halls. Requests for the 
Program, as well as forms for registra- 
tion and application for rooms, should 
be directed to Mrs. Helen M. Robin- 
Son, Department of Education, Uni- 
Versity of Chicago. 


Cicaco WORKSHOP ow COMMUNITY 
Human RELATIONS 


HE second annual Chicago Work- 
riis d on Community Human Re- 
ee S will be offered by the Depart- 
of De Education of the University 
sion icago and the Chicago Commis- 
ar agi Relations on July 27 
versity August 14, 1953, at the Uni- 
workah, of Chicago. Although the 
citize OP is designed primarily for 
nin leaders in the Chicago com- 
Sign Y, its purposes and unique de- 
may be of interest to our readers. 
é - Workshop is offered as a result 
di uie e which show that the 
les Mes Of deterioration in large 
E HP ae: the participation of sub- 
lems i numbers of citizens. The prob- 
its Which the workshop addresses 
is ome What kind of participation 
at Ted? How can it be obtained? 
ateq oiher services must be co-ordi- 
With it? 
nay, Ver these questions requires 
ating in m the particular forces oper- 
oup e deteriorating area, skills in 
techni Participation and involvement 
Prog. ques, and strategic planning of 
tion, P for action and adult educa- 
Rent o further requires the develop- 
“Sour Institutional and professional 
Mate °S, the creation of a social cli- 
at will support the efforts to 


citi 
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halt deterioration, and the setting-up 
of adequate consultative and training 
programs. 

The workshop experiences include 
intensive study of the operation of a 
face-to-face group in which one is a 
member, study of basic sociological 
concepts and their application to the 
members’ own problems, and practice 
with the skills involved in putting on 
large mass meetings, organizing block 
groups for action, developing commu- 
nity organizations, and the like. The 
members of the workshop also become 
acquainted with the work of many ac- 
tion and welfare groups in the Chica- 
go area, and they form co-operative 
relationships with one another for 
mutual encouragement and support 
throughout the year. Constantly dur- 
ing the workshop effort is made to de- 
rive, from group dynamics, sociology, 
education, and other sciences, useful 
principles for community practition- 
ers. Because of the pioneering nature 
of the training design, the workshop is 
studied with the help of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment. . 

The planning committee for the 
workshop consists of Herbert Thelen, 
Human Dynamics Laboratory of the 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago; William C. Bradbury, of 
the University Committee on Educa- 
tion, Training, and Research in Race 
Relations, Department of Sociology; 
and Eleanor Dungan, director of edu- 
cation of the Chicago Commission on 


Human Relations. 
HELEN M. ROBINSON 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
andarticles by Heren M. ROBN- 
SON, associate professor 

of education and director of the Read- 
ing Clinic at the University of Chi- 
cago. JAcoB S. ORLEANS, director of 

research and evaluation, and EDWIN 

WANDT, both of the Office of Research 

and Evaluation, Division of Teacher 

Education, College of the City of New 

York, describe the results of a study 

made to determine the knowledge of 

basic mathematical concepts and proc- 

esses that is possessed by teachers of 

arithmetic. MARY C. SERRA, associate 

professor of education and director of 
the Reading Laboratory at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Il- 
linois, reviews the pertinent research 
on the concept load in content-subject 
textbooks, pointing out that too many 
new, difficult, and unusual concepts 
and indefinite words are introduced 
without being properly developed and 
explained. SIGMUND FocLer, princi- 
pal of Public School 233, Brooklyn, 
New York, after citing the findings of 
a survey of television ownership 
among families of his school and the 


viewing habits of the pupils, describes 
the projected goals and the results of 
an attempt by the school to make 
televiewing a more fruitful, construc 
tive occupation. Wirt1am D. SHEL 
DON, director of the Reading n 
tory of Syracuse University, n 
Warren C. Currs, instructor in read- 
ing at Appalachian State TUAE 
College, Boone, North Carolina, m 
cuss the relations between children ] 
reading status and certain — 
mental aspects and other ne qn 
tics of the children as reported 
parents on a questionnaire. peel 
LiNDEGREN, specialist in EuroP "- 
Education, Division of Internat à 
Education, Office of Education, kd 
eral Security Agency, presen ign 
list of selected references on for 
education. 


f 
H. T. JAMES, director ty 
aids, State Depart" 
of Public fim à 
Madison, Wisconsin. GEORGE pp 
head, Reading Laboratory and Rw 
University of Florida. VIRGIL orani 
superintendent of schools, 
Park, Illinois. 


Reviewers 


of books n 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF ARITHMETIC 
POSSESSED BY TEACHERS 


JACOB S. ORLEANS axp EDWIN WANDT 
Division of Teacher Education, College of the City of New York 


A THMETIC may be viewed as a se- 
feos de E short cuts which have 
fion, U : oped to facilitate computa- 
know “ee ortunately, many persons 
short ¢ oua only as a series of 
Conce A s without knowing the basic 
ey ia and the processes for which 

irre the short cuts. 
chi] tae is to be taught so that 
arithme nal real understanding of 
Would s s Processes and concepts, it 
of sieves obvious that the teachers 
stadin ed must possess the under- 
ghee they are attempting to 
Study! 4 $ o their students. Ina recent 
Scertain P aera effort was made to 
Dros e extent to which teachers 
n Sirs ae teachers of arithmetic 
Cepts "n the processes and con- 
Cuts Whi are represented by the short 
^i h they teach. The procedures 
B m ngs of that study are present- 

* In abbreviated form. 


PROCEDURE 


Tw 
il = tests were developed to cover 
s : 

uch as the understanding of 


,7àcob 
T. reti > Orleans, The Understanding of 
veles of rocesses and Concepts Possessed by 
Si ores | Arithmetic. Publication No. 12. New 
on © of Research and Evaluation, Divi- 


of 
i New sacher Education, College of the City 
952. 


Ork, 1 


steps in long division and long multi- 
plication, the meaning of dividing by 
a fraction, the concept of reducing and 
raising fractions to lower and higher 
terms, the meaning of a remainder, the 
relation between subtraction and divi- 
sion, the meaning of per cent, and sev- 
eral other items. Although the choice 
of items was not the result of a sys- 
tematic selection, they represent a 
sampling of basic arithmetic processes 
and concepts. 

The first test consisted of twenty- 


one questions of the free-answer type, 


such as: 


Look at the example at the right. 234 
the second partial product X56 


Why is 
(1170) moved over one place to the 
left? 1404 
1170 
13,104 


This test was administered in the 
spring of 1950 to 722 subjects, dis- 
tributed as follows: 193 undergradu- 
ates in the four municipal colleges 
New York City who were com- 
in methods of teach- 
ing in the elementary school, including 
the teaching of arithmetic; 340 under- 
graduates of the same four colleges do- 
ing student teaching in the elementary 


of 
pleting a course 
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School; 43 students in graduate 
courses in education in two of the mu- 
nicipal colleges; 80 classroom teachers 
(26 in primary grades, 45 in Grades 
IV-VI, and 9 teachers of junior high 
School mathematics); and 66 other 
persons. 

As the recorded answers from these 
various groups were examined with a 
view to classifying them, it became ap- 
parent that many of the subjects who 
participated in the study had serious 
difficulty in verbalizing their answers. 
It would have been helpful to be able 
to label answers to any question as 
"right" or “wrong.” A "right? answer 
would show an understanding of the 
concept or process involved in the 
question, and a "wrong" answer 
would show a lack of understanding of 
the Concept or process. It was soon 
discovered that many answers could 
not be so labeled. 

An attempt to classify the answers 
according to degree of understanding 
that could be inferred from them also 
had to be abandoned. Instead, they 

Were grouped by the nature of the 
wording of the answer itself. Obvious- 
ly, that plan would have meant a long 
listing of answers, with most of them 
occurring once or only a few times. An 
attempt was then made to group an- 
Swers which seemed to mean the same 
thing or which showed the same kind 
of understanding or lack of under- 
Standing, In many instances that 
meant the use of judgment on the part 
of the person doing the classifying. 
fis ali E planned to use only a 
est, on the assumption 
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that the multiple-choice type of ques- 
tion would frequently give away the 
answer. The tabulation of responses 
on the free-answer test indicated 
clearly (1) that it would be difficult to 
interpret the findings and (2) that the 
multiple-choice form of question 
would not be likely to give away the 
answer in enough instances to vitiate 
the value of the findings. 

A multiple-choice test was eae 
prepared, which consisted of due 
questions, each presenting a choice i 
four answers. In general, the lai 
wrong choices for each question m 
among the most frequently rp 
wrong responses obtained from " 
free-answer test. (The reference e 
"right" and to “wrong” jn gea 
may be questioned. “Right” wee 
refer to answers which show 4 © -— 
understanding of the concept ‘OF ait 
ess referred to in the question, p 
"wrong" responses refer to d 
which show less than an adequate er- 
derstanding or perhaps no U" 
Standing at all.) . 

Several of the questions whi 
been employed in the earlier tes ó 
not repeated in the multiple- e 
form since the analysis of the pe e of 
indicated that the questions W® 
dubious value. iple 

The directions for the mu e de 
Choice test were made much eet 
tailed and complete than had bee n 
case for the open-answer yeer t 
illustration was included in ? inec 
tempt to get across to the m cof 
what they were to look for in t an^ 
rect choice among the four pos?! 


ch had 
t wer? 
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Swer. ion. Thedi 
5 to each question. The directions 
Were as follows: 


Morse d of this test is to give you 
Understand ar E bw hob much you 
cepts, fa iam arithmetic processes, con- 
tion you I ationships. After each ques- 
een furnish ie four answers which have 
answers din by teachers. One of these 
Process Ner an understanding of the 

" others ma or relationship in question. 
nding even "e show such an under- 
tements ác though they may be correct 
t Buscas pos or fact). Select the 
Your opinion = each question which, in 
Wrote it unde Shows that the teachers who 
Telationshi erstand the process, concept, or 

P in question, 


Sta) 
Sta 


in was administered to 322 
wee PEE as follows: Group A, 
Toup B s of the primary grades; 
(inca, © teachers of Grades IV-VI 
of D 19 who were former teach- 
teache " ose! gH ades); Group C, 67 
Schoo] — Junior and senior high 
“Other” tathematics; Group D, 126 
8arten Vici (teachers of kinder- 
hi aj €achers of junior or senior 
atics Sol subjects other than mathe- 
choo] ak v counselors, and other 
© sun T&ers). Most of the teachers 
the Sum. Tmer-session students during 
A Calin of 1951 at the University 
and yp 24% the University of Illinois, 
Th the hiversity of Houston. 

PË the te administering of both forms 
to iden T the subjects were asked not 
ames 4 Y themselves by writing their 
that S test papers. It was hoped 
^ CR: the questions answered 
e More as Would make the subjects 
n Attempti: Case in taking the test and 
2g to answer the questions. 


Sı 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETA- 
TION OF DATA 


Responses to the multiple-choice 
questions were tabulated for each of 
the four groups of teachers who com- 
pleted the multiple-choice test. In 
cases in which the same question had 
been asked in the open-answer test, 
the responses to these questions were 
available to amplify the interpreta- 
tions of the data. An example of the 
method employed is given below. 


Question 10, MurriPLE-CHOICE TEST 


Look at the exampleat the right. 157 
Why is the third partial product 246 
moved over two places and written. — — 

942 


under the 2 of the multiplier? 
—— (1) If you put it directly un- ae 
der the other partial prod- 
ucts, the answer would be 38,622 
be wrong. 

You must move the third partial 
product two places to the left be- 
cause there are three numbers in 
the multiplier. 

The number 2 is in the hundreds’ 
so the third partial prod- 
er the hundreds" 


— (3) 
column, 
uct must come und 


column. 
A (4) You are rea. 


Table 1 shows that almost half of 
the teachers failed to select the choice 
that explains why the third partial 
product is moved ^ Dri noe 
i ‘plying. The brs 
cman ie will not get the right 
answer if you do not follow the ap- 
proved multiplication procedure. The 
second and third choices describe 
the process. Only the fourth choice 


lly multiplying by 200. 


504 THE ELEMENTARY 
tells why. All teachers of arithmetic 
and mathematics might well be ex- 
pected to know that in the example 
given you are really multiplying by 
200 (that is, by 2 hundreds) and the 
third partial product is therefore real- 
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The third choice was selected by à 
large per cent of the group (more than 
a third of all the teachers, including al- 
most two-fifths of the teachers of 
Grades IV-VI). This choice repeats 
the routine: you start writing the pa 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF 322 TEACHERS TO SELECTED QUESTIONS IN ENTIRE 
TEST OF UNDERSTANDING OF ARITHMETIC PROCESSES 


TEACHERS OF 
PRIMARY TEACHERS OF = - OTHER TOTAL 
GRADE Grapes IV-VI ERREEN TEACHERS (322) 
Teacuers (53) (76) AAAA ICS (126) 
ÅNSWER CHOSEN (en 
t i 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- eu 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent p S y BÀ 
Question 10: 1 
je cun" 1 2 1 © essc d ens 1 1 3) 9 
Dod 7 | 4g a 5] 4 6 | 15 12 | 30 | 36 
descen. 21 | 40 | 29 |38 | 22 | 33 | 42 | 33 | 14 | 5 
LUN 24 | 45 | dl 5d 61 | 62 49 | 168 | 7j 
Oriited... ass E a 1 FM dd 6 5 f 
Question 4: t 45 
s D S d Wai o3 4i | 29 43 | 61 48 | 339 | 3 
fi E lead sc 4 S| 7 | 40 | 6 S| df | 
Porsi sal. 46 30 | 22 29 | 24 36 | 29 23 2, | 20 
Dings "mE 25 | 18 24 7 10 | 25 20 6 2 
Onittéd. sa eas sen e 1 1 ne 5 4 a 
Question 15: - 17 
TE 2]|2]|s | 10] 7 1 | 29 | 23 | 56 | 5 
dorso 28 | 53 | 43 | 57 | 32 48 | 66 | 52 | 18 | a7 
3.. 11 | 21 | 22 | 29 | 26 | 39 | 26 | 21 "^ 
BPE i OVER SERE 1 T ee 3 2 E 
Omitted...) 2 7 4 | al a oyl? S. 
Mean number cor- Ne 
rect on 18 items. . 8.3 9.5 10:2 |. us BD osos s ze 


* Answer which shows the most complete understanding 


ly 31,400 (that is, 314 hundreds). 
Even among the teachers of junior and 
Senior high school mathematics, the 
gtoup which had the largest per cent 
of answers that showed an under- 
standing of the concept, almost two- 


fifths of the teachers did not make the 
right choice, 


of the concept or process in question. 

«ay the 
tial product under the digit om 
multiplier by which you are gine pich 
ing. This selection of an answer Jai? 
states the routine but does not ws the 
the process occurs in a number 
questions on the test. 

The interpretation of th 
above is not complete withou 


gi? 


e data d fet” 
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ence to the sample question of the 
multiple-choice test. That question 
also presented a multiplication task 
(234 X 56) completely worked out, 
with the question, “Why is the second 
Partial product (1170) moved over one 
Place to the left?" Since this was a 
ms item, a discussion of the four 
si wers was given with an explanation 

Why three of them were not ade- 
y i why the fourth choice was 
wees - Question 10 of the test, for 

c the data are presented in Table 
id essentially the same as the 
i a e. In other words, the data for 
light Tet should be interpreted in 
dis = fact that the same type of 
à lees appeared as the sample with 

^ ‘ssion and explanation. 

OY insight into the fuzziness of the 
ur of many of the respond- 
"d Sr may refer to the answers 
uedo 9 this sample item when it was 
^ Sun the free-answer test, in which 
lows ag used asa sample item. Little 
Bave re rs one-third of the total group 

id plies that might be regarded as 
ing clear understanding, such as: 


You 
ja EX multiplying by 10's 
You multiply by 5 tens (or by 50), 


the 
ne at must be written in the tens’ 


e Š 
e. 'plicand is 50 tens, not units, and 
5 Produce understood 0 after 1170 
tom os really 11,700, the other 0 is 
multiplying by 50 of the 56. 


on r indication of a lack of under- 
the He, was shown by 11 per cent of 
Ite a Broup who either omitted the 
the wa Wrote “I don’t know.” Among 
SWers showing what seems to be 


less than an adequate understanding 
of the process are the following: 


Since 5 is in the tens’ column, its product 
must start in the same column 

The “multiplicand” 5 is in the second 
decimal place 

It belongs in the tens' column because we 
are multiplying by 5 

1170 is the product of 5 X 234 so it is under 
the 5 (it makes the adding simpler) 

You are multiplying by 5, this shows we are 
doing this 

Because the multiplier is moved over one 
place to the left 

Our arithmetic is based on the digit 10 

Our system is based on 10 and we move the 
second line one digit to the hundredths 


[sic]. 


Many of the replies seemed to be 
merely statements of the procedure 
without any explanation. Others wére 
difficult to interpret at all. Taken to- 
gether, at least 25 per cent of the sub- 
jects furnished answers which showed 
a lack of understanding of why the 
second partial product is moved over 
one place, and another 49 per cent 
either clearly did understand the pro- 
cedure or furnished answers that 
might be acceptable, depending on 
further explanation. The remaining 26 
per cent of the answers would hardly 
be acceptable explanations of the mul- 
tiplication procedure in question. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
every nine subjects (and one of every 
eight teachers of arithmetic) made 
such mistakes as referring to the tens’ 
place as the hundreds’ place, the 
“hundredths” place; the thousands’ 
place, or the units’ place; and to the 
units’ place as the tens’ place or the 
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“tenths” place. Such errors as these 
may well be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence that these persons lack under- 
standing of our number system. It is 
disturbing to think that over 10 per 
cent of the teachers fall in this cate- 
gory. An understanding of the number 
system is essential to the understand- 
ing of the arithmetic processes, if not, 
indeed, for the mechanical perform- 
ance and the mechanical teaching of 
them. 
Data are also presented in Table 1, 
without comment or discussion, for 
two other questions used in the test. 


QUESTION 4 
Look at the division example at 147 
the right. You multiply two num- 2373381 
bers to get the partial product 23 
represented by the number 92. = 
Think of what the partial product 108 


really is which is represented by 92 
the number 92, What are the two == 
numbers that are multiplied to pro- 161 
duce that partial product? 161 


— (0 4X20--4x3 

(2) 23 x 14 

* — (3) 40 x 23 

—— (4) 4 tens times 3 units and 2 hun- 
dreds 


QueEsTIon 15 
When we change § to $ we say that we 
are reducing the fraction to “lower terms,” 

When we change $ to iz we say that we are 

raising the fraction to “higher terms." Ex. 

plain what these changes mean in terms of 
the meaning of a fraction. 

——— (1) It is often more convenient to work 
with a fraction that is reduced to 
lower terms or raised to higher 
terms. So we divide (or multiply) 
both terms by the same number. 


——— (2) It does not change the value of a 
fraction to divide (or multiply) 
both numerator and denominator 
by the same number. 

=— (3) Changing the denominator means 
changing the size of the unit: if the 
unit is twice as large there will be 
half as many units; if the unit is a 
third as large there will be three 
times as many units. 

——— (4) Changing $ to + should be called 
“changing to higher terms” since 
fourths are larger than eighths. 


Each of the problems in the mul- 
tiple-choice test was analyzed in 4 
manner similar to that in the preced- 
ing illustrations. The mean number of 
items correct for each of the teacher 
groups, given at the foot of Table 1, 
indicates that none of the groups had 
a mean “score” as high as 60 per cent 
right in the test. This finding is rather 
disquieting in view of the fundament? 
nature of the items covered. Mathe- 
matics teachers did slightly better 0? 
the test than did the other groups; bu 
the differences were not large. 


INFERENCES AND DISCUSSION 


With respect to the test as a whole; 


teachers of mathematics and ar nd 
tic demonstrated a slightly better ju 
derstanding of arithmetic than did t 
other groups of teachers. There Wer” 
however, a number of items which t 
latter groups seemed to understa"' 
better. Being prepared as a teacher . 
arithmetic, or even having experien^ 
in teaching the subject, does a 
pear to guarantee a thorough Y” Is. 
standing of arithmetic fundament? 
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co inferences may be drawn 
es € findings presented in the pre- 
"Si aedes (1) People in general, 
dieci and educated laymen, have 
Mn y in verbalizing their explana- 
Es of arithmetic processes, con- 
: Pts, and relationships. (2) There are 
a few processes, concepts, or 
ies ve pea arithmetic which are 
stel y a large per cent of 
E cie explanation of the pre- 
the p = ndings is that they result from 
"iam Ctice of teaching a short cut for 
Ta: un as though it were the process 
oa E m understanding of a short 
dere ardly arise except from an 
it is "niri of the process for which 
me € short cut. When the pupil 
5 um the short cut, he is obliged 
teacher b as rote. Iflater he becomes a 
Tote, P € still generally knows it as 
Toad epe be borne in mind that 
Perform D evidence that pupils can 
Sith € short cuts more efficiently 
lue | can learn the longer proces- 
Whether e apart from the question 
ate do; they understand what they 
omg, 

ao might conclude that, because of 
esse, culty of the underlying proc 
Shot concepts of arithmetic, We 
Stand not expect teachers to under- 
Study red of them. Although this 
this p Coes not provide evidence On 
int, the authors are of the opin- 
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ion that the lack of understanding of 
arithmetic evidenced by the teachers 
tested is more a function of the way 
arithmetic has been learned than of 
the inherent diffculty of the subject 
itself. Personal comments made by 
teachers are not data in the true sense 
of the term, unless they are recorded, 
tabulated, and interpreted. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of note that many of the 
teachers who took the multiple-choice 
test commented fully, both in class 
discussions and in personal confer- 
ences, on their lack of understanding 
of the basic processes and concepts 
and on their inability to use arithme- 
tic meaningfully and with confidence. 
Comments of this nature were made 
by arithmetic teachers and by teach- 
ers of junior and senior high school 
mathematics as frequently as by 
teachers of other subjects or other 
grades. 

If the understanding of arithmetic 
possessed by teachers is to be in- 
creased, teacher-training institutions 
must make this one of their goals. The 
teacher-education institutions may 
have only an indirect influence on the 
program of number work in the 
schools, but they can directly influ- 
ence the prospective teacher's knowl- 
understanding of arithmetic 
paration for his responsibil- 


and his pre 
ities in getting children to learn about 


edge and 


numbers. 


THE CONCEPT BURDEN OF INSTRUC- 
TIONAL MATERIALS 


MARY C. 


SERRA 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


x 


ESEARCH establishes the fact that 
R the concept burden of instruc- 
tional materials is too heavy. It points 
to a growing tendency to lighten the 
load in content-subject textbooks, 
particularly in series of books designed 
for basal reading instruction. It em- 
phasizes the need to consider the con- 
cept burden as well as the vocabulary 
burden of instructional materials and 
suggests a growing concern with the 
distinction between mere verbalism 
and well-established concepts based 
on experiences. Some of the studies in 
this area have little or no individual 
statistical significance, and their spe- 
cific findings are open to question. 
The agreement among them, however, 
cannot be ignored. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Bedwell (1) studied children’s com- 
prehension of concepts of quantity in 
third-grade reading materials in the 
social studies. Both definite and in- 
definite terms were found to be of 
differing degrees of difficulty. Children 
demonstrated that it was possible to 
have a factual knowledge of a term 
without having a functional concept of 
the same term. Even in the restricted 
field of concepts of quantity at the 
third-reader level, the load was too 
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heavy for the children, and verbalism 
resulted. Definite and indefinite terms 
for quantity were misinterpreted be- 
cause children lacked concepts based 
on experience. This makes it clear that 
concept burden is relative, to be 
evaluated only in terms of the estab- 
lished concepts possessed by the m- 
tended readers. 

Ritter (11) carefully studied Mie 
words and meanings (and, by ied 
ence, the concepts) used in two pop d 
lar fourth-grade textbooks in ed 
raphy. Her findings were glaring W?° 
contrasted with the usual eqq 
burden of basal reading series. In t : 
basal reading books for Grade IV hys 
had been published near the date ie 
her study, the authors, who can ea 
presumed to have given carcful c oa 
sideration to children’s capacity ly 
acquire new vocabulary aput d 
introduced roughly 1,000 new wo al 
Ritter found that 2,195 ar 
difficult, or unusual terms were 1? E: 
duced in one fourth-grade geograp n " 
In basal reading instruction, ee g 
is more important than the builc h 
of reading vocabulary in the qun 
well-established concepts. In : el 
raphy textbooks, vocabulary ps d 
is relatively incidental. One aut pur- 
a geography textbook doubles the 
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den that the authors of readers feel 
children can carry. 

The second geography textbook 
analyzed by Ritter was somewhat 
Shorter in terms of the total number 
of running words. The number of new 
Words in the second geography was 
1,093. The authors of basal readers 
rs all the new words that they be- 
ac ve children can acquire. Authors of 

Xtbooks in history, science, and 
uc seem to pay little attention 

Scabulary load. 

‘a one of the geography books that 
cult T analyzed, one technical, difli- 
ie ae legi word was added for 
wa bee running words. In the 
Ot eve ook, one new term was added 
the bos 49 running words. In either, 
inue Would be just about right for 
ainly m in reading, but it is cer- 
; ie in geography, where 

ental P 1n reading should be inci- 
as "e. 1s also doubtful that the 
Reogranh and “unusual” words in 
Concept y textbooks are symbols of 
alrea, S that children ordinarily have 
ers, E established. With basal read- 
at the jean is intentionally kept 

N is) a of associating verbal sym- 
ers del; established concepts. Read- 
ang i Srately attempt to convey 
ifie 9p concepts. Thus the sig- 
these dm of the contrast between 
Studies į Oks and textbooks in social 

. Increases, 
Sigh rmn (14), in a study of 
em, © pupils’ understanding of 
hd th S n social-studies textbooks, 
dren t at only about half of the chil- 
Ments Pd comprehended the state- 
"SO Statistical reasons, his find- 
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ings cannot be interpreted to mean 
that children do not understand half 
of what they read. He does, however, 
demonstrate that the concept load 
was much too heavy for the children 
he tested. Springman’s findings imply 
that the number of concepts in text- 
books would constitute an excessive 
burden for many children. In his study 
he used fifty sixth-grade pupils. The 
children were requested to read pas- 
sages from two geography textbooks. 
They were then asked to relate in their 
own words what the selections meant 
to them. Out of a total of 594 re- 
sponses, 52.18 per cent showed either 
partially correct or vague meanings. 
Not one child demonstrated correct 
comprehension of the selections read. 


BASAL READING MATERIALS 


Marcum (8) made a direct attack 
upon the concept burden of primary- 
grade basal reading materials. She 
analyzed the concepts expressed in 
fifteen series of preprimers, primers, 
and first- and second-grade readers 
and found the following numbers of 
concepts: 

110 different concepts in 15 preprimers 

406 different concepts in 15 primers 

719 different concepts in 15 first-grade 


readers . 
1,487 different concepts in 15 second-grade 
readers 


The range in the concept load at 
the different levels was as follows: 
10— 55 different concepts per preprimer 
48-101 different concepts per primer 
73-182 different concepts per first-grade 
reader 
188—389 different concepts per second-grade 
reader 
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At any one level, not more than 17 
concepts were common to all series, 
and only one concept was common to 
all preprimers. . 

Marcum listed the concepts, classi- 
fied by level and series, to aid teach- 
ers in determining the experiences 
that children need to prepare them 
for reading in a basal series. Vocabu- 
lary lists are commonly printed in the 
back of each book in basal readers. 
Marcum's work suggests that an anal- 
ogous listing of concepts used in each 
book would be available. 

It is the intention of lower-level 
basal readers to cause children to as- 
sociate printed symbols with spoken 
symbols that are already associated 
with well-established concepts. The 
early stages of learning to read should 
not be complicated by the need for 
concept development. With a “con- 
cept vocabulary" or "concept list" at 
hand, the teacher could determine the 
appropriateness of a given book in 
terms of the concepts already possessed 
by children or could provide appro- 
priate experiences to build the needed 
concepts before using the book. 

Sims (13) concluded that the con- 
cepts which a child will need for han- 
dling materials adequately through 
reading can be determined by analy- 
sis. She recommended the compilation 
and use of “concept vocabularies” or 
“concept lists.” 

Ogle (9) found that the concept 
burden varied from one series of 
basal readers to another at the pri- 
mary-grade level. He classified the 
Concepts and found twice as many re- 
lating to house and home as in any 
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other classification, with concepts of 
metals occurring least often. 
Investigating the language of rela- 
tivity as related to readiness, Osburn, 
Huntington, and Meeks (10) found no 
systematic attempt to include con- 
cepts of comparison relationships 1n 
readers. Such of these concepts as were 
used seemed to have been included by 
accident. The authors of this study 
believe that children should receive 
systematic training in dealing with 
relationships and that textbook writ- 
ers should provide the occasion for it 
in their primary-grade materials. 
Hildreth (4) advocates a lighter V0- 
cabulary load in primary-grade read- 
ing materials. She notes that easy 
vocabulary seems to require es 
teaching expertness. The inexper! 
enced teacher succeeds with easie 
books, whereas even the experience 
teacher has a difficult time with a 
heavy vocabulary. Probably an -— 
concept load would also lighten f 
teaching burden. d 
As of 1938, Hockett (5) reporte? 
that the basic vocabulary of "MD, 
primers and first readers was not E 
extensive as that in older books. gos 
was more repetition of words m H 
cent" readers than in earlier edition’ 
There is no evidence that this tre? 
has been reversed. Fewer words p 
more experience with them are t 1 
major promises of the authors of bas® 
readers. The same approach could Wê d 
be assigned to the treatment of C0? 
cepts. i 
As late as 1939, Herbers (3), ‘ 
dealing with third-grade basal ain 
found that children revealed ina 
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quate and incorrect concepts of words, 
arm and sentences. Some ma- 
eon which were used by pupils with 
iu y showed hazy and erroneous 
a m It is not clear from Herbers' 
MC. rt whether she was actually meas- 
Mid concepts or language facility. 
at r way, she established the point 
i a the time of her study, the 
[i oh connected with the vocabu- 
Uis ted and probably with the 

ui E urden of third-grade readers 

ot been solved. 
, Gunderson (2) found some hopeful 


signs į 
Men in 1942, She concluded, in sub- 
ance; 


make iie al readers for the first three grades 

ing vo vision for the development of mean- 

2 bugs in verbs. 

duced = large number of synonyms intro- 

to ere NNE levels enabled children 
e mes aware of the common, as well as 

«Tq oo meanings of words. 

the Prepri Vocabulary load increases from 

: Utta c to the third reader for growth 

Mterpret Y of comprehension and depth of 

ation. 

troquet colorful and precise words are 

Gow ee and third readers 

teling nterpretation, developing shades of 

» and a sensitivity for meaning. 


q nderson's study dealt with words 
bang meanings rather than wit 
Serious © but her study shows the 
pasa re iara: given by authors of 
^ chila aders to the nature of learning 

. ren, 

CN harm in overloading in- 
that nal materials with concepts 15 
(or ig produces verbalism 
vesti learning at all). Looby (6, 7), 
Sixth. gating the understandings that 

8tade children derive from their 
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reading of literature, found that ver- 
balism is rampant. Children's under- 
standing of “the stern of his ship" 
placed the stern from one end of the 
boat to the other. Breathing space" 
meant a space in the mouth. A state- 
ment that a man was “slain” meant 
that he had servants. Yet children 
read and used these words. 

Simpson (12) found wide variance 
in the specific meanings that children 
attach to terms indicating differing 
degrees of frequency. For example, 
one-fourth of his subjects believed 
that “frequently” meant less than 
40 per cent of the time; while another 
fourth of them thought it meant more 
than 80 per cent of the time. A similar 
treatment for the term “seldom” pro- 
duced quartile scores at 6 per cent and 
18 per cent of the time. The probable 
confusion in interpretation of instruc- 
tional materials containing such in- 
definite terms is obvious. Resulting 
verbalisms are easily predicted. 

In books overloaded with difficult 
terms, a large portion of these terms 
are not associated in any usable 
th established concepts. In 
children can ascribe no 
meanings to the terms. In other cases 
they ascribe wrong meanings, vague 
meanings, OF partially correct mean- 
ings. In any case, where correct mean- 
ing is not ascribed, the best that can 
result from reading a term 1s verbal- 


ism. 


manner wi 
some Cases, 


SUMMARY 
There is à scarcity of research deal- 
h the concept burden 


onion A " 
ing directly W1 i 
of instructional materials. From the 
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investigations that have been made, 
the following conclusions can be in- 
ferred. 

1. The concept burden of social- 
studies materials is excessive. 

2. Difficult or unusual concepts 
are not repeated sufficiently often in 
social-studies textbooks. That is, con- 
cepts are expressed in the books but 
are not developed for the children who 
read them. 
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3. The problem of concept de- 
velopment is complicated by the vo- 
cabulary burden through the too fre- 
quent use of indefinite terms. 

4. Verbalism can be avoided only 
by associating words with concepts 
that have their roots in experience. 

5. There is a tendency today to re- 
duce the concept load of instruction@ 
materials, particularly of basal read- 
ing series. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON TV 


SIGMUND FOGLER 
Public School 233, Brooklyn, New York 


Atem CHECK on television-set 
me ae made two years ago 
Sot xd at sets were owned by al- 
wilted ine out of ten families in the 
slight s school community, numbering 
is E ces than one thousand fami- 
The m ing children in the school. 
Was on] io in the country as à whole 
and fe T one out of thirteen families, 
out of fi ng icity as a whole, only one 
"e lu or six. Realizing that the 
not on] ad a problem to contend with, 
Use of d in terms of pupils’ balanced 
ter of cisure time, but also in the mat- 
» an ite this latest mass medium 
in the constructive educational use 
still is) Pria in which it was (and 
Collea unctioning, the writer and his 
" itg decided to write a guide for 
ation oo of television appreci- 
and its : e story of this undertaking 
vious a ackground was told in a pre- 
rticle! 

© planners and writers of the 
had three major objectives in 
e to develop discrimination 1n 
E: eon arp of television offerings 
e in maturational levels to 
ina kindergarten-eight-ye2r 


Buide 
Ming 
the 


ranken- 


1 
_ Sigm 
Stein; nd Fogler, “Prometheus or F: xiv 
X 


Woven ne of Educational Sociology; 
er, 1950), 154-66. 
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public elementary school; (2) to help 
put televiewing into its proper place 
among children's daily activities; 
(3) to make the television experience a 
two-way activity, the children com- 
municating their reactions to stations 
and producers of programs. 


PROGRAM PREFERENCES 


The guide was introduced as an 
item in the school's activities in Octo- 
ber, 1951. In June, 1952, the teachers 
were asked to report on their experi- 
ences with it. 

As was to be expected, the youngest 
children (Grades I-II) preferred pup- 
pet shows, cowboy presentations, 
harmless mysteries, humorous and 
nostalgic family-life situations, and 
prize-presenting programs. 

Children in the next maturational 
group (Grades TII-IV) favored, in ad- 
dition to programs of the types men- 
tioned above, more imaginative pro- 
s, rocket and space-ship presen- 
tations, variety shows, mystery and 
detective stories, and plays which 
might be called dramatic presenta- 


tions. 5 
There was not much difference be- 
tes of eight- and nine- 


t the favori 
"jds and those of the preadoles- 


gram 


year- 
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cents (Grades V-VI), except that the 
latter frequently reported among their 
preferences presentations dealing with 
science and feats of skill. 

Adolescents (Grades VII-VIII) re- 
ported seeing almost everything of- 
fered on video, including the entire 
range of sporting events, quizzes, 
news, and film features. 


As was to be expected, the children 
were found to spend from three to four 
hours a day before their screens during 
the winter and only about two hours 
in the summer. Some children became 
bored with the medium; others devel- 
oped indifference to it. A number of 
children reported learning from televi- 
sion, particularly from those programs 
that require concurrent viewer partic- 
ipation, from science showings, and 

from those programs in which evil was 
punished and good rewarded. In gen- 
eral, boys preferred “Westerns” and 
“Sports”; girls, the “Romances.” All 
children showed a wide range of inter- 
ests, including comedies, quiz shows, 
and presentations of stories, plays, 
scientific demonstrations, and sport- 
ing events. Preadolescents and adoles- 
cents would have liked to see more ani- 
mal stories and programs dealing with 
teen-age situations. The older children 
deplored what they called “corny 


Westerns” and “stereotyped mys- 
teries.” 


GAINS INSPIRED BY TELE- 
VISION GUIDE 


At all levels teachers reported that, 
as à result of the periodic discussions 
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in class and other activities under- 
taken in this area of experience, taste 
and discrimination at the several 
levels are being developed. Several ad- 
ditional gains have been noted. For 
one, less time is spent, in general, in 
viewing television than before the | 
guide was used, and children are doing 
other things—playing with compan- 
ions; doing their schoolwork; reading; 
joining and attending clubs; improv- 
ing themselves by attending the Police 
Athletic League or parochial school; | 
and engaging in musical, dancing; or 
similar activities. Second, in writing t° 
performers and producers, children are 
becoming aware that production 7$ 
partly a responsibility of the consum- 
er; in other words, that the audience 
can have a voice in determining ^n 
kinds of programs they will be ° 
fered. Third, children find that "o 
can improve their own techniques * 
such play as basketball and er 
by watching professional patior 
on the screen. Finally, they e 
learned that televiewing can be wee i 
uled so that all members of a ewe 
see programs which they like. (It pt 
teresting to note that some fam! à 
possess two sets so that adults pw 
not interfere with children’s telev? 
ing activities!) 
/ 
| 


SION 
CLASSROOM APPROACH TO TELEVT i 
tele" 
Teachers approached classroom pe 
vision work in a variety of way ed 
teacher's program included, ? 
other activities: 


opb 
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1. Census of programs watched by children 
2. Periodic reporting on, and discussion of, 
selected programs 
3. Teacher and pupil criticism of programs, 
" Supported by actual watching 
* Posting on classroom bulletin board of 
Newspaper articles, pamphlets, booklets, 
" and charts dealing with television 
* "Television Detective," a game used to 
Ven scheduled curriculum areas 
d caia of an assembly program 
r to one presented on TV 


Seg teacher reported that, as a 
gites 4 Classroom television experi- 

gs ik children in the class altered 
Seeing lewing habits to the extent of 
Viewed a variety of presentations; 
htinesd programs as they were an- 

hil as not to be unduly in- 
With ot y advertising; and kept up 
music Yer activities, such as reading, 

» and art, 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO 
TELEVISION 


En a this report concerns children’s 
of Ann = . ntelligent consumers of TV 

ave -> it might help the reader to 
medii €veral typical reactions to this 
Sts, m, all written by eighth-grad- 


it (d television has come into my house, 
i". P iio od many wonderful hours 9 
When m le As I think back to the time 
can didn’t have a television sets 


temember how my family and 


Spen 
t 
Programe, evening hours. Now, I watch 
Just fop 5 0f an educational type, and some 


ik € entertainment. 
vig Ih S to Watch my favorite programs 
Y family, Tt is not only a pleasure to 
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sit with them, but we can also discuss the 
program as it goes along. Usually I sit on 
the sofa or I watch from the floor. Some- 
times we have some ice cream, but most of 
the time I only have some cookies and milk 
throughout the evening. 

When I come home from school I change 
to my playclothes and go out to play some 
ball At about five I come in and watch 
some of my regular programs 'til six-thirty. 
These include a film, “The U.N. in Action,” 
and the news. Then I do my homework and 
eat dinner. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday I go to the school community 
center "til about a quarter to nine. Then I 


watch TV until bedtime. Bedtime in my 


home varies, but it is never later than eleven 


o'clock. , 
The idea of entertaining guests with TV 


or being entertained by TV is not my idea 
of a visit. I watch television about twelve 
t think this is excessive, 
and not endangering my eyes. I would like to 
see more programs like “Crusade in the 
Pacific” and "Ttg News to Me.” All in all, 
I think television is doing much in educating 
and entertaining the public. 

“How did this get on television?" That 
was my question as I viewed a certain tele- 
vision show for the first time last week. The 
show was called ———> and just to see what 
it was like my family decided to tune it in. 
Tt turned out to be our misfortune. 

The idea of this boring show is for young 
professional talent to compete with older 
talent. Each one of both the younger and 
older groups does his act, and at the end of 
each act the applause 1S registered on a 
meter that determines the winner. Although 
the idea of the show isn't too bad, the talent 
put on wasn’t good at all, and I personally 
did not think either of the groups was 
eligible to win. I know television really is 

"m afraid it had better do a 


rand, but I [ r do: 
little housecleaning of shows like this if it 
wants to remain that way- 


hours a week. I do no 
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Iknow it would be a great moral boost to 
the kids to have television in the school. We 
would save a lot of money on movies that are 
purely for pleasure, since there are many 
films of this type on TV all day long. The 
girls would get to see a lot of homemaking 
and fashion shows, and both boys and girls 
would love to see the baseball games, which 
Ithink are as educational and as American as 
any documentary film. On Mondays there 
are instructional movie shorts at 10:15, 
besides a very good program that is speci- 
fically for schools, called the "Living Black- 
board." Wednesday at 1:00 there's a pro- 
gram called the "Science Lesson" and, at the 

same time, a geographic film “Screening the 
World." I think we would all like to have a 
lalking science lesson instead of watching 
silent films which were filmed in the year 
1935. There are many more programs that 
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have educational value. Television in my 
estimation has a specific place in school life, 
and I think everyone would enjoy it, espè- 
cially the teachers. 


CONCLUSION 


Even though the television program 
guide was introduced in the school on 
an experimental basis, both teachers 
and pupils feel that it is doing an 9 
portant job of guidance in the field. 
The teachers believe that it has 
achieved the desirable objectives 
sought. Because of this, the introduc- 
tion of television education in the ele- 
mentary schools can be recommende t 
as productive of good in the field o 
leisure-time activities. 


RELATION OF PARENTS, HOME, AND CERTAIN 
DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS TO 
CHILDREN'S READING ABILITY. H 


WILLIAM D. SHELDON 
Syracuse University 
WARREN C. CUTTS 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


T AN earlier study of the relation of 
Mer home, and certain devel- 
readin al characteristics to children’s 
found P ability, Sheldon and Carrillo! 
ihat the following factors to be some- 
child related to the reading ability of 
hor size of family, position 1n the 
educ Y, number of books in the home, 
"i Mice level of the parents, and 
* hd dislike of school by the child. 
tween ation, however, was shown be- 
tors. beer, ability and these fac- 
ea of children in the neigh- 
the chi who are of the same age as 
fami] ild, number of times that the 
fin. has moved (unless the move 
ut at the age when the child was 
of ted to read), the number of fears 
of q. Child, and the general frequency 
aydreaming as noted by parents. 
‘hee article is concerned with 
er characteristics and their re- 


ati 

lon to reading ability. 

1 HIM 
i deum D. Sheldon and Lawrence Carrillo, 
mental of Parents, Home, and Certain Devel- 
(€ Abili Characteristics to Children's Read- 
( any, ity» Elementary School Journal, LII 

ary, 1952), 262-70. 
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SELECTION OF SUBJECTS AND 
PROCEDURE 

The total number of subjects 
studied was 868, representing 10 per 
cent of all pupils in the eight schools 
participating in the study. The teach- 
ers were asked to choose from their 
classes 5 per cent of the pupils who 
were poor readers and 5 per cent who 
were good readers. The teachers used 
the following criteria in making their 
selections: (1) achievement tests in 
reading administered before selection, 
(2) their own rating of each pupil’s 
status in reading, and (3) test scores 
derived from intelligence tests admin- 
istered before the selection. 

The mimeographed parent ques- 
hich was developed 
by the Reading Laboratory at Syra- 
cuse University, consists of nine pages 
of questions. These are concerned with 
the child's environmental history, de- 
tal history, emotional devel- 

educational history and 
and health back- 
answers are of the 


tionnaire form, W 


velopmen 
opment, 

physical growth 
ground. Most of the 
free-response tyPe- 
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Procedures of the study and the re- 
sults of tests are described in the 


earlier report. 


INFORMATION FROM PARENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following information in the 
questionnaire was compared specifi- 
cally to the reading status of the 
pupils: 

1. Pupil likes and dislikes for School 

activities 

2. Methods of parental control 

3. Interests and hobbies 

4. Physical development 

3. Verbal communication 
6. Frequency of nightmares 
7. Physical characteristics 
8. Parental level of aspiration for the child 
9. Leadership status 
10. Motor co-ordination 


Summary statements gained from 
each table for each of the above cate- 
gories are given in the following para- 
graphs. 

Pupil likes and dislikes for school 
activities. —Ten per cent of the average 
and 10 per cent of the above-average 
readers express a liking for the lan- 
guage arts, according to parents. 
Twenty per cent of the average and of 
the above-average readers express a 
dislike for these subjects. A larger 
fraction, 34 per cent of the below. 
average readers, dislike the language 
arts, while only 3 per cent of these 
children express a liking for language 
activities. The implication derived 
from these results would seem to be 
that schools are failing to make the 
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language arts of sufficient interest to 
promote favorable reactions, even 
among the better readers. . 

Mathematics is liked by approxi- 
mately the same per cents of good, 
average, and poor readers, but a 
greater per cent of superior readers, 26 
per cent, dislike this subject. The likes 
and dislikes for science do not appear 
to be significantly different for above- 
average, average, or poor readers. 
Neither do there seem to be any sig- 
nificant trends or differences in rela- 
tion to art and music. 

Social studies, however, pum 
different picture. There — ie 
an increasing dislike for this subjec m 
we move from superior to pe 
age pupils. It would appear auc 
unfavorable reaction to social VI s 
on the part of the average m ifie 
poor readers is a function of war 
adequacy of the children in rea en 
and that the better readers scem € y 
joy the social studies significa 
more than do the less able cua: 

No significant trends are -— tive 
in regard to extra-curriculum E 
ties, except that the superior Te h 
seem to like these activities s18 is 
better than do the other groups have 
probable that superior apad ac 
more time to participate in the 
tivities. It is interesting to pel 
both superior and below-averag ports 
ers express a greater liking for SF py- 


e-à 
than do the average and abov' rouP 


age readers. For the spat * fact 
this might be explained by age 


that they have more time to €285 
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Sports. For the poor readers, however, 
It is possible that sports provide them 
à compensation for their academic in- 
adequacies and might also take away 
from their effectiveness in the aca- 
demic areas by appealing to their in- 
terest and consuming their time. 
er ethods of parental control.—The 
Ings in this area would appear to 
ap. NEUE inconclusive despite cer- 
eis minor trends. The main differ- 
E S seem to be between above-aver- 
= Teaders and the other groups. In 
= y One method of control, that of 
88estion, is there an obvious trend. 
: E very slight, this trend is in favor 
ws € superior and the above-average 
in ers, Parental agreement concern- 
E Control indicated a slight differ- 
is iu favor of the better readers. It 
et that this factor would play a di- 
: Part in the emotional tone of the 
tae therefore, might affect the 
child. "ic and reading status of the 


: xptderests and hobbies.—Despite an 
essed dislike for language arts and 

Sch of the reading done in school, 
5t half of the above-average and 
np, erior readers have reading as 
cogi. School interest or hobby, ac- 
of the? to parents. About one-fourth 
the aid and only one-tenth of 
intere, oW-average readers seem to be 
Sted in reading at home. While 

tion 965 not offer a significant varia- 
? Music seems to present a distinct 

T ee in favor of the better read- 
Pear riting as a hobby does not ap- 
fo be significantly different for 
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the four reading groups. Interest in 
science, however, is markedly in favor 
of the better readers, being found in 
only one case among the average and 
in no case among the poor readers. 
This might be an indication that bet- 
ter-than-average reading ability is a 
prerequisite for understanding and en- 
joying science materials and hence 
aiding in the development of an inter- 
est in the subject. 

Handiwork, ownership of pets, and 
attendance at movies do not appear to 
provide significant trends, although 
the superior readers seem to have pets 
as hobbies much less frequently than 
do the other groups. Contrary to what 
might be expected, an interest in 
sports ranks high with a larger per 
cent of superior than of poor readers. 
Social activities, such as dancing, par- 
ties, and church events, are apparent- 
ly of greater interest to the superior 
and the above-average than to the 
average and the poor readers. This 
fact might tend to discount the popu- 
lar comment that good readers are 
likely to be “bookworms” who do not 
enjoy participation in social activities, 
No significant differences appear in 
the case of indoor and outdoor inter- 
ests and hobbies. The only notable 
finding showed that a small per cent of 
poor readers enjoy indoor hobbies. 

Physical development.—Three fac- 
tors were considered in the area of 
physical development: the duration of 
the pregnancy during which the child 
was carried, the age at which the child 
first walked, and the age at which the 
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child first exercised control over elimi- 
nation. Of these factors, elimination 
control is the only one that seems to 
have any significant relation to read- 
ing ability. Ninety-three per cent of 
the superior and above-average read- 
ers had controlled elimination before 
they were three years old, while only 
78 per cent of the poor readers con- 
trolled elimination by the age of three. 
The mean age of control of elimination 
for each reading group was as follows: 
superior, 20.85 months; above-aver- 
age, 20 months; average, 23.7 months; 
and below-average, 25.6 months. Inas- 
much as elimination control might be 
regarded as one aspect of the emotion- 
al climate developed in the home, it is 
felt that these findings lend support to 
the hypothesis that some reading in- 
adequacies may be related to poor 
emotional development during the 
formative preschool years. 

While no significance can be at- 
tached to the differences in the per 
cents, it is interesting to note that 
there is a slight tendency for the supe- 
rior readers to have been carried in a 
longer term of pregnancy. 

Verbal communication.—There ap- 
pears to be no correlation between bi- 
lingualism and reading status. There 
is, however, a slight difference operat- 
ing against children who come from 
homes in which only a foreign lan- 
guage is spoken. The number in- 
volved, however, is so negligible that 
it appears not to be an important fac- 
tor for those interested in reading de- 
velopment, 


There appears to be some tendency 
on the part of poorer readers to find 
difficulty in communicating their 
meanings to others verbally. 

Frequency of — mighimares.—Re- 
sponses to this question fail to disclose 
any significant differences between the 
good and the poor readers in the fre- 
quency of nightmares either at the 
time this study was made or in the 
past. 

Physical characteristics —The study 
indicates that the superior readers had 
the greatest per cent of visual defects. 
However, over 90 per cent of the de- 
fects found in superior readers had 
been corrected, while only 76 per cent 
of the visual defects among average 
readers were corrected. 

There is no apparent relation be 
tween defective hearing and reading 
disability according to these findings: 

This study failed to disclose any 
significant relation between han ed- 
ness and reading status. d 

Parental level of aspiration for chi! : 
—Almost three times more super? 
readers than poor readers are expect? 
by their parents to attend adig 
The trends seem highly significant 
favor of the better readers' attain 
higher education and a college deg d 

Parents of better readers indic? ci 
that their children seem to prefer 5 
entific areas and journalism. Those 
cations preferred primarily by ort 
poorer readers were farming, SP" y- 
music, clerical work, and skilled 0° " 
pations. Vocations which failed t° sel 
close any significant trends as t° 
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erence were education, medicine, law, 
business, the clergy, and the military. 
It is probably significant, however, 
that only a small per cent of poor 
readers plan to enter education as a 
Profession, Tt is also interesting that 
preference for the career of medicine is 
centered in the superior and the aver- 
age readers. 
eme p slatus.—As far as leader- 
Shi aiio are concerned, 51 per 
an the superior, 35 per cent of the 
in ties. 14 per cent of average, 
sac per cent of the below-average 
fos were holding or had held some 
ens on of leadership. Most of the 
M oe and the superior read- 
sim held more than one such post, 
bn among the poorer readers only 
we m um of leadership was indicat- 
"ih ME of the twelve poor readers 
Met toos leadership posts in school 
that S. It might possibly be significant 
only three of the leadership posi- 
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tions held by poor readers were under 
the direct control and jurisdiction of 
faculty members. This may indicate 
that teachers appoint only the average 
or the better readers to positions of 
leadership or service in the class. The 
ten lowest readers held no leadership 
positions whatsoever, despite the fact 
that three of these children were re- 
garded by their parents as leaders. 
Only one of these ten was definitely 
listed as a follower. 

Motor co-ordination.—No signifi- 
cant trend from superior to poor read- 
ers is indicated in the area of motor 
co-ordination. 

The authors are continuing to study 
the relation of certain characteristics 
to reading ability. It is apparent from 
the studies already made that there 
are important relations between the 
home environment and other develop- 
mental characteristics which deserve 


further study. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON 
FOREIGN EDUCATION 


ALINA M. LINDEGREN 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


HROUGH Volume I: Europe, of the 
"Dito issue of Minerva 
Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt (pub- 
lished in 1952 by Walter de Gruyter 
and Company, Berlin), we welcome 
this year the resumption of another 
yearbook on institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the various countries of the 
world, publication of which was sus- 
pended during World War II. 

Mention should be made also of 
three educational missions sponsored 
by UNESCO and resulting in the Re- 
port of the Mission to Burma, the Re- 
port of the Mission to Afghanistan, and 
the Report of the Mission to Thailand. 

All publications of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization which are listed be- 
low may be obtained from Columbia 


University Press, New York 27, New 
York. 


GENERAL REFERENCES! 


311. Access of Women to Education. United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization [and] Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Publica- 
tion No. 141. Paris: UNESCO [and] 


' See also Item 183 (Zinoviev) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the February, 
1953, issue of the School Review. 


* 


312. 


313. 
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Geneva: International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1952. Pp. 208. 

This publication is the “outcome of an 
inquiry conducted by the Internation® 
Bureau of Education with the addition 9 


valuable statistical data supplied by - 


UNESCO.” Reports were received jom 
forty-seven countries. ‘Discussion wm 
been concentrated . . . on presenting, ed 
ly, the facts in regard to women's gouer 
tion in the individual countries as Em 
the reports received and, secondly, hs 
world aspects of the problems." e dis- 
ume was planned ‘‘to serve as basis 0" zr 
cussion at the Fifteenth Internatio” 
Conference on Public Education, an " 
the framing of measures which take ES 
account both the aims and the facts, m 
will thus be likely to prove practical a 
efficient,”” 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF ai 
Brrrisn Commonweartn. The Y! : 
book of the Universities of the ape 
wealth, 1052. London: George Be 
Sons, Ltd., 1952. Pp. xxxii-- 1662. P 
This is the twenty-ninth issue of the i 
book of the Universities of the Commonwe et 
(See Item 294 in the list of selected um i 
ences appearing in the May, 1951, issu 
the Elementary School Journal.) 


e 
Fourth Session of the General Confere 
of the United Nations Educational, 
entific and Cultural Organization: tion 
port of the United States Deles” gt 
U.S. Department of State Publica 
4249. International Organization ons 
Conference Series IV. United IN? 
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316, 


FOREIGN EDUCATION 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 14. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. iv+56. 
uu "orm the official report of the 
ae IM Delegation to the fourth 
de im General Conference of the 
ad eu ations Educational, Scientific 
s tural Organization held at Paris, 

rance, September 19 to October 5, 1949. 


„I 
NTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice. Child 


m Relation to Compulsory Educa- 

vm tudiesion Compulsory Education, 

Bier United Nations Educational, 

1951 Sa and Cultural Organization, 
: Pp. 102. 


a Tone a part of the series of 
Pone on “Studies in Compulsory Edu- 
economi and covers “one of the chief 
report ic factors in school attendance. The 
the PE UM an historical analysis of 
situation i ps a full survey of the present 
the ILo» ifty-seven States Members of 


nlernational Yearbook of Education, 


Sage Nations Educational, 
fand] I e and Cultural Organization 
tion nternational Bureau of Educa- 
Urso tien No. 137. Paris: 
Bure; O [and] Geneva: International 
e: cau of Education, 1951. Pp. 304. 
Snip the reports on educational develop- 
e ee by forty-nine countries to 
on B International Conference 
E ublic Education convened by 
of mor and the International Bureau 
ge cation at Geneva in July, 1951. A 
Ports o sey preceding the separate re- 
So tion io country indicates the varying 
teporting to universal problems used by 
£ countries, 


"yrs. Roserr B. (editor). Orientation 
eden for Foreign Exchangees- 
fudies Y Council on Education 
omr S$, Vol. XVI. Series I, Reports of 
ucc and Conferences, No. 54. 
je g American Council on 

tion, 1952. Pp. viii+78. 


31. 


318. 


319. 


320. 
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A report of a conference held under the 
auspices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in Washington, D.C., June 19-21, 
1952. 


OzsrRICH, GERHARD, and DEGENER, 
FRIEDA (editors). Minerva Jahrbuch der 
gelehrien Welt. Abteilung Universitäten 
und Fachhochschulen: I. Evropa: Vier- 
unddreisigster Jahrgang. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1952. Pp. xxiv4- 
1124. 

Volume I, Europe, of the thirty-fourth 
issue of the Minerva Jahrbuch, a directory 
of institutions of higher education in the 
various countries of the world. Begun in 
1890 as an international handbook of sci- 
entific institutions, it had expanded to a 
three-volume set by 1938 when the last 
issue prior to the war came ofi the press. 


ORGANISATION DES Nations UNIES 
POUR L'ÉDUCATION, LA SCIENCE ET LA 
CULTURE [and] BUREAU INTERNATIO- 
NAL D’EDUCATION. Annuaire interna- 
tional de l'éducation el de l'enseignement, 
1951. Publication No. 136. Paris: 
UNESCO [and] Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
onal D'Éducation, 1951. Pp. 324. 


ort on the educational developments 
1 year 1950-51 in forty-nine 


nati 
A rep! 
during schoo! 
countries. 
GANISATION DES Nations UNIES 
"ÉpUCATION, LA SCIENCE ET LA 
CULTURE [and] BUREAU INTERNATIO- 
NAL D'EDUCATION. L'enseignement. de 
l'écriture. Publication No. 102. Paris: 
UNESCO, [1948]. PP- 126. 

the teaching of penmanship 
eight countries, which were 
the Eleventh International 
n Public Education convened 
by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and the 
International Bureau of Education at 


Geneva in 1 


OR 
POUR L 


Reports on 
in the forty- 
presented to 
Conference 0 


tural Science in Second- 


Teaching of No : , 
- Schools. United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
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321. 


322. 
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[and] International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Publication No. 139. Paris: 
UNESCO [and] Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education, 1952. Pp. 216. 


This study is a sequel to Introduction to 
Natural Science in the Primary Schools, 
(Item 302 in the list of selected references 
appearing in the May, 1950, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal). The present 
study is based on reports from forty-eight 
countries presented to the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education 
convened at Geneva in 1952 by UNESCO 
and the I. B.E. It deals ‘‘with the teaching 
of natural science proper and its various 
branches, and its aims, methods, and 
syllabuses.” The replies “indicate in de- 
tail present tendencies in natural-science 
teaching at secondary level and clearly 
reveal the increasing emphasis on the 
biological aspects of the subject." 


UNITED Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Handbook on the International Exchange 


of Publications. Paris: UNESCO, 1950. 
Pp. 370. 


The English text is given on pages 92 to 
137; the French, on pages 1 to 91. “Inter- 
national exchange of publications" as 
defined in chapter i is “a contract or ar- 
rangement whereby the parties concerned, 
belonging to different nations, give one 
another printed matter. This contract is 
based solely on the mutual consent of the 
parties; it is not, in principle, subject to 
any special formula." 


UNITED Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Records of the General Conference, Sixth 
Session, Paris, 1951: Proceedings. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1951. Pp. 816. 

Records and Proceedings of the General 
Conference of UNESCO held in Paris, 
from June 18 through July 11, 1951. 


UnrrEp NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Report to the United Nations, 1951- 
1952. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 206. 


324. 


325. 
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Following an introduction by Jaime Torres 
P ie general of bee mi 
ort comprises a chapter each on 
exam duod hemes in UNESCO's 
work, (2) UNESCO's activities in 1954, 
and (3) UNESCO's development in 1951. 
The Report concludes with nine ap- 

pendixes. 


; N- 
UxirED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIE 


TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
[and] INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDU- 
CATION. The Teaching of Reading. Pub- 
lication No. 113. Paris: UNESCO, 
1948. Pp. 138. 


Reviews reports on the teac 
in forty-seven countries, which we 
sented to the Twelfth Internationa à 
ference on Public Education convene ‘ 
the United Nations Educational, Se ee 
and Cultural Organization and the m 
national Bureau of Education at Ge? 

in 1949, 


The World of Learning, 19 
Europa Publications, Ltd., 
xii4-952. 

After an international section de 
(a) UNESCO, (b) International 
of Scientific Unions, and (c) 
national educational, scientific, and £ 
organizations, the publication 15 ^ F 
to accounts of seventy-five countries sith 
each country a section is concerne ies 
various items, such as learned 50 ar- 
research institutions, libraries chols 
chives, museums, universities, 2 


of music and architecture. 


hing of reading 
re pre 
] Con- 


ific 


52, London: 
1952. PP 


voted 19 
Counc! 


By COUNTRIES 
AFGHANISTAN as 


UniTEp NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, S 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGA "m 
Report of the Mission to Af! pha paris? 
Educational Mission, IV- 
UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 88. 4 
The report is based on data men to 
mission of three consultants «qo 
Afghanistan by UNESCO 12 a that 
study the educational problems |, 
country and to report upon them- 
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AUSTRALIA 


ALEXANDER, Frep. Adult Education in 
Ausiralia: Occasional Papers, No. 2. 
New York: Fund for Adult Education, 
1953. Pp. 38. 


This publication comprises the substance 
4 a talk given by Fred Alexander, pro- 
essor of history at the University of West- 
pes Australia, at a Conference of the Adult 
?ducation Association of Victoria held in 
South Melbourne, Australia, on October 
14, 1949, 


BRITISH AFRICA 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. From 

anes to Light: New Developments in 

"sn Africa. New York: British In- 
mation Services, 1949. Pp. 26. 


ee: section is devoted to ‘Mass Edu- 
i e: defined as “a movement designed 
Sm sa better living for the whole com- 
it EE the active participation and, 
munit. - E: on the initiative of the com- 
reru but, if this initiative is not forth- 
nes Spontancously, by the use of 
iñ icr. for arousing and stimulating it 
epoca osecure its active and enthusiastic 
e to the movement." 


BURMA 


aia Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
Pw AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
tio i of the Mission to Burma. Educa- 
tional Mission, III. Paris: UNESCO, 
952. Pp. 96. 


ee an agreement with the government 
16, pen signed February 20 and March 
tute o, UNESCO “undertook to consti- 
Stud : ieu of three educators to make a 
and y in Burma of... (a) fundamental 

adult education; (b) the development 
See aps d education; (c) secondary 
and v ae including technical education 
OE f ocational guidance; (d) the education 
eachers; (e) the administration and 


nanci a 
fields.» l aspects of these [our subject 


330. 


331. 


332. 


333. 


CANADA 


Bowers, Henry. Research in the Train- 
ing of Teachers. Canada: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., and Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., 1952. Pp. vili+ 168. 

A report of research carried out by the 
author at the Stratford and Ottawa Nor- 
mal Schools *'into the factors entering into, 
and the concomitants of, success in the 
practice teaching of practice teachers." 
In addition to academic background, the 
author has taken into consideration per- 
sonality traits, social acceptability, ca- 
pacity for leadership, and interests and 
activities before entering the teacher- 
training school. 


DENMARK 
UNGDOMSKOMMISSIONEN. Ungdomen og 
Arbeidslivet. Betaenkning afgivet af 
Ungdomskommissionen. Copenhagen: 
J. H. Schultz A/S. Universitüts-Bog- 
trykkeri, 1952. Pp. 194. 

A report on “Youth and Industrial Life” 
made by a youth commission. Part II of 
the report is devoted to the education of 


young people. 


ENGLAND 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. Ed- 
ucation in Britain. London: Reference 
Division, Central Office of Information, 
1952. Pp. 64. 


An account of educatio: 
as reference material. 


CENTRAL 


n in Britain in- 
tended 
ARTHUR G. Education and the 
c Ideal. New York: Long- 
Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 138. 
rises nine talks given to 


the period 1948-51 by 
Education Officer's 


HUGHES, 
Democrati 
mans, Green & 


The book comp’ 
teachers during 


the chief inspector, i 
Department, London County Council, on 


the following subjects: (1) “Education 
and the Democratic Ideal," @ “The 
Democratic Ideal Tm (3) ‘‘Authori- 

jani in Schools, 
eat | Communities," (8) “Children 
and the Creative Spirit," (6) “What Do 
We Mean by Backwardness?” (7) “What 
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Do We Mean by Discipline?" (8) “The 
Comprehensive High-School Idea," (9) 
“From School to School: Some Principles 
of Transfer." 


4. NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. The 
Curriculum of the Secondary School. 
London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 1952. Pp. 
x+142. 

The report of a consultative committee 
appointed in 1948 by the National Union 
of Teachers ‘‘to consider and report on the 
curricula appropriate to the secondary 


stage of education under the Education 
Act of 1944,” 


335. University OF LONDON INsTITUTE oF 
EDUCATION. Jubilee Lectures. London: 
Evans Bros., Ltd., 1952. Pp. 128. 

A series of six addresses commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the London Day Training College now 


known as the Institute of Education of 
London University, 


UNIVERSITY or LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
Epucarion. Studies and Impressions, 
1902-1952. London: Evans Bros., Ltd., 
1952. Pp. 248. 


A book commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education. Each contributor to the 
book wrote from his own knowledge of 
Some part of the Institute’s history in 
which he was personally involved and 
therefore was able to tell much about the 
character, the thoughts, and the feelings 
of those who lived and worked in the col- 
lege of bygone days. 


FINLAND 


337. Kartio, Niro. The School System. of 
Finland, Helsinki: Suomalaisen Kir- 
jallisuuden Seuran Kirjapainon Oy, 
1952 (third edition). Pp. 66. 

Gives a general survey of education in 
Finland, covering elementary and second- 
ary education, education of children with 


Sensory defects, and vocational and 
adult education. 
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GERMANY 


Education for Citizenship in Vocational 
Schools. Based on Reports of the Second 
International Conference on Vocation- 
al Education, Maulbronn, Germany, 
1951. Stuttgart: Verlag Reinhold A. 
Mueller, 1952. Pp. 64. 


“This was the second international $> 
ference dealing with vocational Popon 
problems, promoted by the Vocation 
Education Section of the U.S. Land Com 
mission for Württemberg-Baden and a 
ranged in co-operation with the War 
temberg-Baden Ministry of Education «1 
the German Vocational Teachers pea 
ations." The conference was held 3i 
Maulbronn, Germany, on July pesi 
1951, and laid special stress on so 
studies. 


Persünlichkeitsbildung | durch — 
schaftserziehung. Bericht über die «n 
temberg-Badischen Feriengemeins¢ «vd 
ten, 1949-1951, Stuttgart: Verlag Re 
hold A. Mueller, 1952. Pp. 28. 


A report on one-week vacation ee 
emphasizing social studies, held d en 
vocational-school pupils from sixte berg- 
eighteen years of age in bor in 
Baden during the summers of 194 wow 
an attempt to answer the question; good 
do we teach our youth to become 
citizens?” 


pS; 


ial Sci- 
SrEnNBERGER, Dorr. “The pum - 
ences in Western Germany: A t Con- 
Survey." Washington: Library 9 
gress, 1950 (processed). Pp. 64 
A survey of intellectual life in o 
Germany, prepared as part of à P. rusts 
sponsored by the Oberlaender 
Philadelphia. 


Wester 


INDIA 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE nd 
port on the ISS Summer in T ne phe 
Pakistan: Including the Rep pis puter 
XXIII Annual Conference of me gers 
national Student Service on Un” 
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Expansion in the Service of International 
Understanding and National Progress, 
Bombay, India, August 11-20, 1950. 
Geneva: International Student Service 
1950. Pp. 108. 


A report of the program of the Inter- 
national Student Service in India and 
Pakistan during the summer of 1950, com- 
prising an inter-university seminar in 
Mysore, India, from July 12 to August 3; 
ES Annual Conference at Bombay, 

August 11 to 20; and a study-travel 
Program in India and Pakistan, from Au- 
eve to 19 and from August 25 to Sep- 
by er 4-6 The conference was attended 
3 representatives from twenty-three 
countries, 


JAPAN 


» SUPRE 
SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED 


Powers 

"ies ERS, CIVIL INFORMATION AND ED- 

= Section. Mission and Accom- 

mae in the Civil and Information 
i ^ os T 

Ed ds. Tokyo: Civil Information and 

ucation Section, 1950. Pp. 26 [proc- 

essed], 

Pa 

P i 10-26 of the report are concerned 
ith education in Japan. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Eo 
ompulsory Education in New Zealand. 


mus on Compulsory Education, X. 

rial United Nations Educational, 

ioe aie and Cultural Organization, 
52. Pp. 132. 


oe study forms part of a series de- 
Versa] os show how the principle of uni- 
eing eds and compulsory education 1s 
to feo in various parts of the world; 
a the problems that have been 
System ered in developing satisfactory 
describi of compulsory schooling; and to 
atten i: the solutions achieved or being 
312 Dd" (See Items 275, 28% 293: 
referen , and 323 in the list of selected 
issue a4 appearing in the May, 1952, 
Of the Elementary School J ournal.) 


344. 


346. 


347. 
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SCOTLAND 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Rural Subjects in Secondary Schools. 
Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1952. Pp. 16. 

The general background of any scheme of 
instruction for rural pupils must take into 
consideration, according to the Scottish 
Education Department, that the “‘educa- 
tional needs of pupils in rural areas are not 
substantially different from those of pupils 
who live in town. The aim of the rural 
teacher like that of his town colleague, is 
to give a sound general education. In 
doing this, he should use to the full the 
opportunities provided by the particular 
environment of the school and should also 
have regard to the way of life his pupils are 
likely to follow." 


SWEDEN 


. LINDEGREN, Arina M. Education in 


Sweden. Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 17. 
Pp. viii4-90. 
A factual account of education in Sweden 
based on data gathered by the author 
during a visit to that country in 1949 and 
suplemented since then through documen- 


tation. 

BERTIL. Higher Education 
dbook for Foreign Stu- 
ALAN BILAI. 
1952. 


ÖSTERGREN, 
in Sweden: A Han 
dents. Translated by 
Stockholm: Swedish Institute, 


Pp. 132. 
“The handboo 
and colleges, toget 


k deals with universities 
her with certain training 
colleges below university level considered 

the student from abroad. 
h are studies at research 
institutes; for studying 
government al 
dustries, etc.;" 
specially inten 


THAILAND 
M. L Mawicg. Compulsory 
ier d. Studies on Com- 


Education in Thailan 
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pulsory Education, VIII. Paris: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 1951. Pp. 110. 

Forms part of a group of studies planned 
by UNESCO to clarify the problems of 
universal, compulsory, and free education. 
It was “written by a Thai educator with 
long experience in his own country and 
abroad. In providing his analysis of the 
situation he has found it necessary to re- 
late educational growth to the cultural 
and economic context within which it 
occurs; and the study thus acquires addi- 
tional value as a detailed account of Thai 
educatiou accessible to foreign students." 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 
Report of the Mission to Thailand. 
UNESCO Educational Missions, Pub- 


349. 


lication No. 630. Paris: UNESCO, 


1950. Pp. 60. 

“This report consists largely of observa- 
tions and recommendations based on à 
brief study of the educational situation in 
Thailand, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the head of the Fundamental 
Education Division of UNESCO." 


TURKEY 

Sassan1, AnvL H. K. Education ™ 
Turkey. Federal Security Agency, Of 
fice of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 10- 
Pp. viii+96. 

A factual account of education in Turkey 
based on data gathered by the author 
during a visit to that country in Juno 
1951, and supplemented since the? 
through documentation. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


COMMITTEE or THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ee OF EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 
ree Eos Problems and Issues in Public 
rede oe An Analysis and. Sum- 
"s zd ignificant Research and Experi- 
meg Ey by R. L. Jouxs, chairman, 
You adesse co-chairman. New 
Public : istributed by the Bureau of 
me ations, Teachers College, Columbia 

versity, 1952. Pp. xiv--492. $4.50. 


i, Sronpiof the best authorities inthe na- 
Selves his jool financial support set them- 
tury ih task in 1950 of making a midcen- 
about va eeu of what was currently known 
Cation ong policies in financing public edu- 
Finance = Problems and Issues im School 
Plete nn. present probably the most com- 
Sembleq. lography on the subject ever as- 
o i evident that the foundation pattern 
te res Support—with its acceptance of 
With a Lien for education coupled 
Dort io. rtnership approach to school sup- 
munity—hee the state and the local com- 
Toughoy "s gained general approval 
Tally reco most of the nation, It seems gen- 
WE ue that the local contribution 
b toting to come largely from property- 
S unde : Several of the authors of the 
n of th T review make a case for continua- 
things Property tax, with all its short- 
SEE anq es an important base for school sup- 
muni ties A generous freedom for local com- 
ative in © utilize it, The value of local initi- 
What is t SXperimentation and expansion of 
ioa Si the "growing edge" of educa- 
MU es is emphasized. A strong faith 
"i ional’. expressed in the soundness of 
Choices made at the local level, 


and there is evident a fear of loss of initiative 
with stultification of growth if too many of 
the required decisions are arrived at through 
the more conservative consensus generally 
characteristic at the state level. 

The authors of Problems and Issues in 
Public School Finance bring forward a re- 
markable number of problems and issues to 
which they found no solutions in the research 
literature. It has been evident for years, for 
instance, that educators need to devise some 
understandable and usable measure of the 
educational product that will permit the tax- 
payers, who make the choices of where their 
tax dollars shall be expended, to evaluate 
more adequately the returns obtained for 
dollars expended. Yet the best answer we can 
give them in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that we have evidence that, the more 
money we spend, the more education we get 
for it—not very good evidence and, on the 
whole, not a very good answer. 

The problem of tax loads for educational 
services has received intensive study but, too 
in relation to taxation for other 
services or in relation to 
shared taxes and partnership patterns devel- 
n the several states in support of other 
The diversity of those patterns 
eaningless any compari- 
the criterion of state 
n relation to the im- 


often, not 
governmental 


oped ir 
services. 
makes virtually m 
sons between states on 
support to education 1 


] tax levies. ' 
gatus s in Public School Fi- 


Problems and Issues 1n 
nanceisan important workin the fieldof school 
à ld light on some of the 


. It throws à CO 
TENES h in the area has fol- 


; s that researc’ à 
ne up to the unbelievable com- 


plexities with which solutions to some of the 
major issues must deal, and the fact that in 
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our changing society no solutions will be per- 
manent is recognized. 

Experimentations in some forty-two 
states with variations of the foundation pat- 
tern of school support have not been uni- 
formly successful. If we can agree, as these 
authorities seem to, that local control of the 
schools is one of the great safeguards of our 
way of life, we need to bestir ourselves in 
finding answers to some simple questions: 


1. How much should it cost to educate a 
child? 

2. How much more education can we give 
him for each additional dollar we expend? 

3. How much of the cost should be borne by 
the local community to insure maximum interest 
inthe program, maximum initiative in efficient 
expenditure of tax dollars, and maximum par- 
ticipation in improvement? 

4. How may the state best discharge its re- 
sponsibility to equalize the cost and insure an 
adequate educational program for each child in 
the state without undue interference that will 
negate the objectives stated in Question 3. 


The time during which the schools have 
been supported as a service of government is 
remarkably short in this nation and in all na- 
tions. To assume that the pattern developed 
intheUnited States in thepast balf-centuryor 
thepastcenturyis fixed, and that wehaveonly 
to project it to predict future developments, 
is to be extremely shortsighted. Local needs 
vill be served, and local demands will be met. 
If support within the framework of govern- 
mental service proves inflexible to local de- 
mands, that framework will be abandoned, 
whatever the cost, Two recent developments 
that challenge the whole concept of public 
education as a function of state government 
are powerful as evidence: the enormous in- 
creases in parochial and private school enrol- 
ments and the reported plans of a number of 
Southern states to abandon education as a 


State function if racial segregation is not per- 
mitted, 


H. T. James 
Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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inical Studies in. Reading. 11.—With Em- 
phasis on Vision Problems. Edited by 

HELEN M. RoniNsoN. Supplementary 

Educational Monographs, No. 77. Chi- 

cago 37: University of Chicago Press, 

1953. Pp. x4-190. $3.75. 

This monograph is a collection of papers 
reflecting the aims and activities of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Reading Clinic. The pa- 
pers are grouped to exemplify the four major 
purposes of the clinic—services, staff re- 
search, graduate research, and the dissem!- 
nation of significant information. The - 
part consists of a single paper discussing, 2” 
illustrating by case studies, the ee 
met in the clinical treatment of visually 
handicapped poor readers. Staff research aC 
tivities are illustrated in four papers —_ 
the second major section of the monogra à 
A third part offers four research paper, fn 
graduate students who have participate i 
the clinic. The contents of these de 
search reports show the marked inue 
the clinic in the visual difüculties of P 2 
readers and in the influence of such d 
personality, eye-hand preference, Sper g: 
motor activity, sex differences, auditory 
ficiencies, and reading materials. cing 
contains five papers contributed at 4 
ference on Vision and Reading sponsor" 
the clinic. Four of these were prepare hile 
specialists in various aspects of vision, pei 
one is a report on the effects of cas is 
conditions on reading. The final "S 
devoted to a chapter summarizing €2€ 
the preceding research reports. T nd 

The research reports of the sta uil 
graduate students vary considerably ™ dii 
ity and thoroughness. Several are Po ES 
nary or exploratory studies and pnr 
the handicaps of a small number of 5" Pico" 
and a lack of familiarity with the pon ee 
tions of earlier research. In several othe eat 
ports, the lack of tabular data and of ? sed 
indication of the statistical safeguards i 
make it difficult to evaluate their C? 
sions. 


re 
ere ? 
At the other extreme, however, th 
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t of excellent and carefully con- 
E Ae guisa reports. Outstanding 
Hue ese are a factor analysis of a large 
infest z vision tests and a discussion of the 
DERE me smt of visually handicapped 
v» de. ers. Other papers of high quality 
Sides studies of the validity of classroom 
em ms of visual difficulty and of the 
Tn deficiencies of poor readers. 
Mens dificult matter to collate and relate 
d Ba 4 a field with as broad ramifications 
sents she reading. This monograph repre- 
has 5 ame effort in this direction. It 
tiis ar valuated the tools of clinical diag- 
Fi athe ap and then rearranged the data 
Silüs qe in the studies of vision to deter- 
eh ne and different inter- 
gether th Ips. It has attempted to bring to- 
ogi c techniques of the clinical psychol- 
develo x optometrist, the specialist in child 
A Mur RE the reading clinician, and the 
hiques E teacher and to help these tech- 
iud tribute to the common goal of un- 
tead w ing better those who fail to learn to 
ell. 
TM GEORGE SPACHE 
University of Florida 
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The p i 
Pre the Public Schools in Dealing 
tory 2m A Report on the Explora- 
elis; tudy Made by the Committee on 
ti and Education, Washington 6: 
rican Council on Education, 1953. 
P. xiv-+146, $2.00. 


Dorie sei ina series of studies and re- 
tion of oe in recent years on the rela- 
E dos dies to public education, this vol- 
aring th urther than its predecessors in pre- 
Port of a € way for positive action. It is à Te 
e ona tudy of current practices and op'n- 

Tence se under the direction of Dr. 
operat; inton, of Columbia University. 
7 ligious 1 ing in the study were one thousand 
faith, 1$ leaders representing the three major 


Sin 
is "iter country and some three thou- 
Cators, Questionnaires and “opin- 
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ionnaires” were used to get basic informa- 
tion, with follow-up conferences with se- 
lected respondents. 

The study is defined as follows: “an in- 
quiry into the function of the public schools, 
in their own right and on their own initia- 
tive, in assisting youth to have an intelligent 
understanding of the historical and contem- 
porary role of religion in human affairs.” 
This definition meant placing emphasis upon 
the search for a sound educational policy in 
this area in contrast to giving undue consid- 
eration to the wishes of religious groups. 

The elementary and secondary schools 
are the educational levels upon which the 
study concentrates. The volume suggests 
that a factual study of religion in the public 
schools is the best method of developing re- 
ligious literacy and recommends that this 
type of study be undertaken whenever re- 
ligion appears as a natural part of the cur- 
riculum. The survey reveals three main pat- 


terns of treatment of religion in the public 


school. 

1, Avoidance of religion.—Reasons given 
for this attitude vary from fear of violating 
the principle of the separation of church and 


state to the belief that attention to religion 


means bad education. 
3, Planned religious activities Examples 


of these activities are reading the Bible, 
planning special programs to celebrate re- 
ligious holidays, forming religious clubs, and 
close co-operation with local churches and 
synagogues. 
P patel study of religion —This pattern 
appears most often in connection with litera- 
ture and the social studies. Typical of the 
topics in the social studies are the meaning 


of religious liberty, the place of the church 
and the synagogue in the community, and 
the influence of religion on our national life. 

The'committee recognizes that the factual 
study of religion does not necessarily make 
children religious, but it believes that this 
type of study encourages them to appreciate 
the contributions of religion to our culture 
and to consider intelligently the importance 
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of religion to the individual. It recommends 
further study and experimentation, starting 
within the public schools and with the as- 
sistance of teacher-training institutions, to 
help prepare teachers to handle such experi- 
ments. 

This study is significant because of its 
thoroughness, objectivity, and honesty. It 
faces two basic issues: finding qualified 
teachers and securing community assent. It 
gives evidence of concern among educators. 
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It presents specific suggestions for sound ed- 
ucational experimentation within the frame- 
work of the American traditions of religious 
liberty and the separation of church and 
state. Its suggestions are good in theory but 
difficult in practice—because of fears, either 
real or imaginary, among various religious 
roups. 
e VIRGIL HENRY 
Public Schools 
Orland Park, Illinois 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


BAKER, Harry J. Introduction to Exceptional 
Children. New York 11: Macmillan Co., 
1953 (revised). Pp. xvi+500. $5.00. 

BONPENSIERE, Lutcr. New Pathways to 
Piano Technique: A Study of the Relations 
between Mind and Body with S. pecial Ref- 
erence to Piano Playing. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xxii4- 
128. $4.75. 

Encyclopedia of Aberrations: A Psychiatric 

"Handbook. Edited by EDWARD Ponorskv, 
M.D. New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. Pp. viii+550. $10.00. 

Eyre, FRANK. 20th Century Children’s Books. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
(Boston 16: Robert Bentley, Inc., 1953.) 
Pp. 72. $1.50. 

GrNzBERG, Err, and Bray, Doucras W. 
The Uneducated. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xx+246, 
$4.50. 

Karz, BARNEY, and LEHNER, GEORGE F. J. 
Mental Hygiene in Modern Living. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1953. Pp. 
x+544. $4.50. 

KLAUSMEIER, HERBERT J. Principles and 
Practices of Secondary School Teaching. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1953, Pp. 
xvi4-522. $4.50, 


Ler, Gonpox C. An Introduction to Educo- 
tion in Modern America. New York ^ 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv 4-556. 
$4.50. 

NESBITT, Marron. A Public School for e 
morrow: A Description of the ee od 
Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. N° 
York 16: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. XV! 
164. $2.50. 

New Challenges to Our Schools. Edited A 
Sturces F. Cary. The Reference X 
Vol. XXV, No. 1. New York 52: H. V 
Wilson Co., 1952. Pp. 214. $1.75. 

RarnPH, R. G. The Library in Educ 
London, W.C. 1: Turnstile Press, 
(Boston 16: Robert Bentley, Inc. 
Pp. 144: $2.50, 

ROBBINS, FLORENCE GREENHO pos 
tional Sociology: A Study in Child, 
School, and Community. New Yor 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv 
$4.75. E- 

SPENCER, PETER Liwcorw, and p 
GAARD, MARGUERITE. Building A hool. 

matical Concepts in the Elementary E 53. 

New York 17: Henry Holt & Co^ 

Pp. x4-372. 


ation. 
1949. 
1953.) 


„Educo 
a uth 
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A NEW CENTER ror STUDY 
or BEHAVIOR 


Ress W. TYLER, of the Univer- 
Sity of Chicago, who as chair- 

man of the Editorial Committee 
Steered the course of the Elementary 
M aou. J ournal for ten years, has been 
=i director of the Center for Ad- 
tri Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
Tord F recently established by the 
"oundation, it was announced in 
cipe] Frank Stanton, chairman of 
ieee s Board of Directors and 
ing § €nt of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ide ystem. As executive head of the 
Selecta e site for which has yet to be 
Progra » Dr. Tyler will administer a 
Vidua] p for advanced study in indi- 
ehavior and human relations. 

at Dum Foundation has appropri- 
E cat Sum of $3,500,000 to cover 
dis. Sof the Center’s program over 
Used y Car Period. The funds will be 
Principally to permit approxi- 


mately fifty scholars and scientists of 
the first rank to come together at the 
Center each year for study and train- 
ing. 

Speaking for the Board of the Cen- 
ter, Dr. Stanton said: “Dr. Tyler is 
especially well equipped to serve as 
director of the Center. He was chair- 
man of the planning group composed 
of eminent scholars in the behavioral 
sciences that recommended the estab- 
lishment of the Center and designated 
its major characteristics. As an expert 
in the field of educational psychology, 
he is a recognized leader in the be- 
havioral sciences in this country." 

The objectives of the Center are 
(1) to increase as rapidly as possible 
the number of highly competent schol- 
ars and scientists dealing with prob. 
lems of human behavior, (2) to pro. 
vide further opportunities for aq. 
vanced study for present faculty 
members, (3) to encourage collabora. 
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tion across traditional departmental 
lines, and (4) to make available new 
designs and materials for advanced 
study for use in graduate schools 
throughout the country. 


THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP 


HE California State Department 
Ts Education has released a study 
entitled The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship in California (Bulletin of the 
Department, Vol. XXII, No. 5, May, 
1953). A summary of a doctoral dis- 
sertation by Lloyd Bevans, the study 
brings up to date a 1933 study along 
the same lines. Responses to question- 
naires were received from 42 per cent 
of the principals in California elemen- 
tary schools employing six or more 
teachers. Comparative statements 
were based on this sampling. 

Eighty-four per cent of those re- 
sponding were full-time supervisors as 
compared to 51 per cent in 1933. The 
proportion of men principals has in- 
creased since 1933, markedly so in dis- 
tricts with over 1,000 pupils. Men 
principals tend to be younger and to 
move more rapidly from the smaller 
districts. More married men and mar- 
ried women are employed as principals 
than in 1933. 

The median years of schooling for 
principals in California was reported 
as 17.5, the equivalent of half a year 
of work beyond the Master's degree. 
Analysis of the data regarding the 
professional preparation of principals 


Was summarized in the following con- 
clusions: 
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The period of professional preparation for 
the clementary-school _ principalship Js 
lengthening; non-graduation from high 
school is very much of an exception among 
elementary-school principals; women prin- 
cipals are nearly as well prepared as are ins 
principals; principals have acquired approxi- 
mately one-fifth of their college and univer" 
sity preparation through attendance during 
summer sessions. 


In 1951 principals reported a me 
dian of 6.1 years of experience in the 
principalship; in 1933 the median ue 
8.6 years. In general, they had = 
other elementary-school ea ae 
ships prior to their 1951 positions. T 
main source of recruitment was {ro™ 
teaching positions in elementary 
schools. As a group they seemed satis 
fied with their work. About 92 per ce? 
of the men and 95 per cent of ae 
women planned to continue in 
mentary-school administration. si 

Although salaries have wm 
since 1933, the study concluded we 
in purchasing power the typical P” j 
cipal had a somewhat smaller we 
1951. The differential between sal 
of men and women seems to have Jary 
appeared. In fact, the median “ipa 
paid nonteaching women per oft 
was $379 more than that paid 
teaching men principals in 1951. 

Fewer than half of the princip ail 
1933 participated with the sup ers 
tendent in the selection of eee 
By 1951, 66 per cent of the Ed a 
had a part in selection. There mb” 
more marked increase in the DU av 
who participated in decisions ? 
ing the transfer of teachers. ot 

Although the study repor te 


als iP 
m 
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Clerical assistance for principals and 
less reliance on pupils and teachers for 
clerical help, it also found that the 
principal was spending more of his 
Work week in duties of a clerical na- 
ture. The reason was concluded to lie 
"in the nature of certain clerical duties 
and the relative importance of those 


tasks in the total educational setting 
of the school.” 


The summarizing statement con- 


cluding the study ends on a prophetic 
Note: 


, It is apparent from information presented 
m this study that the past two decades, par- 
is the past few years, have offered un- 
por ihe opportunity for the professional 
P ei of the elemen tary-school prin- 
alone a in California, Increased enrolment 
school das necessitated adjustments within 
Seon systems which generally. have in- 
dnn size of the adm inistrative unit in 
Drofes ‘aty schools, thereby improving the 
Prine; "n Status of the elementary-school 
ment E T How much of the improve- 
Browth Sults from the state-wide pattern of 
result inh progress and how much is the 
istrators ü ort by clementary-school admin- 
is difficu] 9 Improve their professional status 

: deg, to ascertain, The importance of 
educati entary-school principalship in the 

p tonal scene can be clearly visualized. 
t Pun for the further development of 
results Fin, ai principalship which 
tary scho m increased enrolment in elemen- 
is lik ols and larger administrative units 


ely t ; 
cade, 9 continue through at least another 


ON Tux OPTIMISTIC SIDE 
.. ARE SO OFTEN engaged in fight- 
thos, S a rear-guard action against 
Who would eliminate from 


Schoo 
's the modern trend toward the 


3 
individualization of treatment of chil- 
dren that we fail to appreciate the 
progress that is being made. As a 
practicing physician and psychiatrist 
who "sees at times the most flagrant 
evidences of the physical, emotional, 
social, and moral neglect of children," 
Dr. George E. Gardner, director of the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center in Bos- 
ton, recently found occasion to express 
an optimistic view of the contem- 
porary scene. Understanding the Child 
for June, 1953, reports a talk that he 
made at a session of the Play Schools 
Association Conference in New York, 
in which he said: 

Iam thoroughly convinced that nowhere 
in the world at any time in history has the 
level of adequate child care been as high as it 
is in America today. . . . 

I am convinced too that no society of 
parents, taken by and large, have ever been 
so desirous of extending to their children— 
and so eager to prepare themselves to extend 
to their children—the over-all thoughtful 


and scientific care of their children as are 
the parents in present day America. 


'The Fund for Adult Education, es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation, has 
recently initiated a project designed to 
build on this attitude. The objective 
of the Fund for Adult Education, ex- 
pressed broadly, is the development of 
mature and responsible citizens in a 
free, democratic society. Parents are a 
strategic group of adults who exercise 
a direct influence over the future of 
our society. To reach this group, the 
Fund has made a two-year grant to 
the University of Chicago Parent Eg. 
ucation Project. Ethel Kawin, of the 
University of Chicago, director of the 
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project, defines its purposes in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


'The purpose of the Parent Education 
Project is to help parents create for their 
children the kind of environment conducive 
to the development of mature, responsible 
citizens, able to build, to function in, and to 
maintain a free, democratic society. Environ- 
ment is broadly conceived to include the 
child's experiences in family, school, and 
community life. However, in a program of 
parent education, emphasis would be put 
upon parental understandings and attitudes 
and upon the patterns of family life estab- 
lished in the home. Parents should be en- 
couraged to study those characteristics and 
abilities which are essential to successful par- 
ticipation in a free society, and ways of help- 
ing children to develop these characteristics 
and abilities. 


Since the reactions of children vary 
in response to the attitudes and be- 
havior of adults around them, parents 
who engage in such study come in- 
evitably to the problem of developing 
their own personalities. To under- 
Stand the role of a parent, it is neces- 
sary to know the needs of children; to 
meet the needs of children leads to in- 
creased comprehension of the role of 
the parent. 

With the aid of an advisory panel of 
competent scholars, an experimental 
basic course will be set up around two 
questions: 


1. What are the foundations which should 
be built into the personality and behavior of 
a child to help him become the kind of person 
able to function successfully as a free citizen 
In à democratic Society? 

2. What characteristics and attitudes 
should adults strive for in their parental roles 


of helping to build these foundations in the 
child? 
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From the answers to these ques- 
tions, materials for study-discussion 
groups will be prepared, “packaged 
to include printed booklets, articles, 
suggested references, films, record- 
ings, dramatizations, and study 
guides. It is hoped that radio and tele- 
vision programs may eventually enter 
the project. 

When the basic materials have bee? 
tested and revised, wide distributio? 
is envisaged. Supplementary courses 
are inevitable. Children grow, rs 
parents must grow with them. In pon 
of the expanding nature of the proJ€c : 
Director Kawin stated in the 2" 
nouncement of the project: " 

This Parent Education Project ut 
eventually to wide distribution of pap 
to parent groups. The ideal would PI study 
gage every parent in the land in some is ofl- 
and discussion of how to bring UP inl ‘i 
spring to build, function in, and ma^"... 


c 
is goa, 
free society. To move toward this £0?» . 


in- 
A Fu p ancies 
operation of organizations and ed pe wel” 
terested in parent education Ww! 
comed. 


"q^ OKS 
TOWARD BETTER TEXTBO 


T A recent meeting sponsored ps 
the Education Communie ago 
Service at the University of pus duc 
group of distinguished fore!” onder 
tors commented with some e in 
ment about the place of nns 
American schools. The over rte 
ence on textbooks in some d" any 
induced criticism; the use ° oth 
books, magazines, films, 2° i b 
materials excited their adm? at ue 
the main, they were amaze » chil 
beauty and variety of books 
dren. 


- 
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Textbooks are much in the news 
lately. Uneasy is the editorial depart- 
ment of any textbook publishing 
house which has issued a book with an 
unguarded use of such a word as “col- 
lective.” We who have grown accus- 
tomed to the declining importance of 
any Single textbook in an instructional 
Situation find it difficult to compre- 
hend the ready acceptance of an at- 
tack upon the textbooks used in the 
Schools, 

The 1953 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, in discussing the American 
School Curriculum, devotes a chapter 
to teaching aids. One scant paragraph 
Is devoted to the textbook as such; 
thirty-seven pages are devoted to 
other teaching aids and methods of 
Selection, According to the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, a 

9usand new textbook titles were 
Published in 1951. 
sites recent meeting of the Institute 
uit by executives of seventy 

Sy ers who do about 94 per cent of 
country’s textbook business, a 


st e : "wer 
atement was issued reading in part 
35 follows: 


T H 
the; A Schools, and the citizens supporting 
Vi tsiy €mand that textbooks be free of sub- 
lisher €or harmful material of any sort. Pub- 


o f Eve that the small-business nature 

" ook 
Vidualist; 
Whi 


e H 
nti 4nd selected have provided and will 
Beings A 9 provide adequate safeguards 
ful op n° deliberate introduction of harm- 


Versive material, 


The : 
book 22^ PEtitive nature of the text- 
"siness is not news to the typi- 


cal elementary-school principal, who 
wades through a drove of salesmen 
every Tuesday morning. It is ironic 
that an enterprise as purely capitalis- 
tic as the textbook business should be 
subject to so much criticism as being 
subversive. Textbooks are published 
to make money. 

Competing salesmen soon find the 
flaws in any book. A constant race for 
revision and improvement is under 
way. In one way or another, most 
teachers have participated in the 
evaluation, criticism, and selection of 
textbooks. Eventually, all these ef- 
forts result in improved books. The 
most striking example of textbook re- 
vision to come to our attention re- 
cently is reported in School Briefs, a 
bulletin issued by Scott, Foresman 
and Company. David Hamm, a pupil 
in the second-grade room taught by 
Mary Donovan in Maple Grove 
School, Norton Township, Muskegon, 
Michigan, spotted what he thought 
was an error in his reader. One of the 
pictures in the textbook showed a self- 
propelled crane going down the street 
to an excavation job. David wrote the 
publishers a letter: “A shovel like that 
can’t travel on the streets. It would 
ruin them. You have to haul a shovel 
like that on a truck.” 

The Chicago Bureau of Streets 
agreed with David's criticism, a]. 
though the Caterpillar Tractor Com. 
pany maintained that the type of flat- 
crawler tread shown in the illustration 
could travel on residential streets 
without causing damage. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company have had the pic- 
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ture redrawn to show the power 
shovel traveling by flat-bed trailer. 


IwPRovED DisTRICT ORGANIZATION 


1932 the number of school dis- 
tricts in the United States was 
slightly in excess of 127,500; in 1950 
that number had declined to about 
83,200. C. O. Fitzwater, of the United 
States Office of Education, estimates 
the 1953 total as fewer than 72,000. 
Writing in School Life for March, 
1953, he states: 


Viewed in terms of the large number in- 
volved, progress during the past two decades 
in reducing our oversupply of small inade- 
quate local school districts seems little short 
of remarkable. 


Most of the districts eliminated 
have been small one-teacher districts. 
Notably in Illinois, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Kansas, however, many 
twelve-grade districts have been in- 
cluded in the new consolidations. Mr. 
Fitzwater continues: 


Reorganization of such districts over the 
past twenty years has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of new administrative units of 
varying characteristics, In a number of in- 
Stances larger elementary districts were cre- 
ated in the open country by mergers of two, 
three, four, or perhaps a half-dozen one- 
teacher districts, Many districts no longer 
Operating a school were merged with an ad- 
joining Operating district. Many twelve- 
grade village districts have been enlarged 
from time to time by reaching out and taking 
ina few surrounding one-teacher districts, 


Specific methods of effecting reor. 
ganization have varied among the 


overal states. In West Virginia the 
legislature abolished all local school 
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districts in 1933 and incorporated 
them in 55 county systems. A more 
typical practice in the so-called 
"county-unit states" has been the 
gradual elimination of the smaller in- 
dependent districts. In 1934 the Ken- 
tucky legislature directed the incor- 
poration in the county units of all - 
tricts having fewer than 250 pupi id 
In 1948 the Arkansas legislature di 
likewise for all districts having fewe" 
than 350 pupils. ; 
desir mind of eliminating 
small districts by legislative fiat 15 e: 
emplified by the 1949 law in Texas rs 
quiring the consolidation with ae 
boring districts of all districts W mer 
had failed to operate a school for he 
successive years. A similar enact” 
in Illinois in 1951 eliminated 615 
tricts. Lest consolidation by 1085 
tive enactment be considered tyP! 
Mr. Fitzwater continues: 


o dis- 


es en- 
; E SR t stat 
However, in recent years mos »ploye 


gaged in reorganization have not €? dopte 
direct methods. In 1941 Washington ration 
a plan which has been used, with ee 

in a number of others. A state comm! created 
school district reorganization a pro 
and empowered to give leadership reorga™ 
vide services in a concerted effort to so pro” 
ize local school districts. The law ake 1e 
vided for county committees to ^ on oP” 
organization plans, each of whic E sub- 
proval by the state commission; ng wi jin 
mitted to a vote of the people liv! ict. Thi 
the area of the proposed new e of die 
plan resulted in reducing the nu™ 


19 
tricts from 1,451 in 1940 to 591 n mila” 
E 


[599 ue 

Using procedures ede strict? 
Illinois has eliminated ie 0 eat 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, ^; o. New 


Idaho, 700; and Missouri, 3; 
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York continues the program begun in 
1925, which has brought 80 per cent of 
the area of the state into reorganized 
districts and has recently provided a 
method for enlarging the earlier con- 
Solidations into community-type 


units, The general trend is summa- 
ted by Mr. Fitzwater: 


tri By far the most common type of local dis- 

Jot resulting from reorganization in recent 
Years 1$ what is commonly termed a com- 
munity unit. Such districts are formed on the 
a Socioeconomic patterns of associa- 
ow in Ps: local people naturally tend to fol- 
majorit deir day-to-day activities. The vast 
Village : contain a trading center, usually a 
md r small city, and include the sur- 
come we countryside from which people 
ties, The ei and to engage in social activi- 
om cot Oundaries of such districts are sel- 

ieee a A with those of the county. 
Part of S ly their territory includes only a 
More th ne county but frequently parts of 

àn one, 

of a Rs recently conducted by the Office 
Nets in e based on 552 reorganized dis- 
Brea iube at States. shows that, despite 

Ose stu ao ina few, the majority of 
Miles, had : ranged in area from 50 to 125 
,000, adie ranging from 1,200 to 
tota] sank at less than 2 per cent of the 
Mately Sac were county units, Approxi- 
the 90 old districts were combined in 


Se k 
Der reo reorganized units, an average of 15 
Sludeg "ganization. All but 43 of them in- 


ateq ^t least one old district which oper- 
1h school, 


Often the re 
of "strative ch 
attendan ce 


Organization is an ad- 
ange, with the shifting 
Plis units to be accom- 
Wi BE the new governing body. 
195, 8 California Schools of May, 
“ayton B, Nuttall, chief of the 
Bureau of School District 
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Organization, points out that 17 dis- 
tricts created since 1944 from 106 
former districts reduced the number 
of attendance units from 173 to 166 by 
1952. There was an increase in the 
number of schools serving Grades 
VII-IX and VII-XII; a decrease in 
the number of one-room schools. Ap- 
parently, the actual consolidation of 
attendance units in these districts is a 
slow process requiring long delibera- 
tion and planning. 


RESEARCH ON EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


qo CHILDREN who differ from 
the typical child so much as to re- 
quire special provisions for their edu- 
cation and care we call, for want of a 
better term, "exceptional children." 
They include the mentally gifted or 
talented, the mentally retarded, the 
visually or auditorily defective, the 
physically crippled or handicapped, 
the emotionally and socially malad- 
justed, and the defective in speech. 
The number for whom special 
classes are maintained by public or 
private schools and the number in in- 
stitutions have steadily increased since 
1900. The extent to which this in- 
creased interest is due to awakening 
social responsibility and the extent to 
which it is due to an actual increase in 
the proportion of these children in the 
general population cannot be deter. 
mined with finality. Survey data are 
not available for comparison. In fact, 
only estimates can be obtained as to 
the number of exceptional children in 
the present population. It is known 
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that many handicapped who formerly 
died at birth or during childhood are 
saved by modern medicine. 

This very uncertainty points up the 
need for research in the area. The 
problem of what can be, and should 
be, done for many such children re- 
mains unsolved. The cost is a prob- 
lem. The social effect of lack of solu- 
tions is largely unmeasured. 

In the state of Illinois the cost of 
programs for deviates increased from 
six million dollars to twenty million 
dollars in eight years, with untold 
numbers of children still unreached. 
During that period there was little 
increase in systematic research on how 
best to use the money appropriated. 
In 1952 an Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children was created by 
the University of Illinois. Discussing 
the Institute, Samuel A. Kirk and 
Willard B. Spalding, in the Educa- 
tional Forum for May, 1953, express 
the need for it, in part, as follows: 


Extensive and intensive study of handi- 
capped and gifted children has not increased 
in proportion to the increase in services and 
provisions to the ever increasing number of 
exceptional children. One reason why re- 
search has not kept pace with service is the 
lack of highly trained researchers who know 
the problems in this field. At present, re- 
search consists largely of isolated Master's 
and Doctor's theses or the by-products of 
Other research. Such studies as have been 
made have usually been dropped by the par- 
ticipants upon completion. Very few re- 
searchers are doing long-term studies or are 
devoting their lives to significant research in 
this area, 
in research on handicapped chil- 

een primarily in the medical and 
psychological fields. The research in these 
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areas has been focused primarily on diag- 
nosis. When physical handicapping condi- 
tions can be corrected by the medical profes- 
sion, the child is no longer “an exceptionā 
child.” The child who is handicapped is "i 
who, after medical treatment, continues a 
be visually defective, auditorily defectives 
mentally defective. The areas of the pm 
maladjusted and the gifted are not pris 
medical problems, and little medical Wo 
has been done in these areas. : 

Contributions to programs for a e 
children have come from psychology, -— 
tion, sociology, medicine, biology, ae 
and many other areas of knowledge- ee! 
ing an exceptional child requires à phy a 
neurological, and psychological un 
as well as programs of social and ner pt 
planning. One discipline alone canno i help 
vide the facts needed to understand wee ó 
the exceptional child. Research in pe 
exceptional children, therefore, 9" 
interdisciplinary. 


al 


à stud- 
The authors also believe that 


ies of deviates will contribute ök 
knowledge about pormal” chi 
The research will be support 
number of agencies, including # 
state department branches, an im 
time, national agencies. Loca dete 
experimental groups will be pum 
mined in part by the location 9 n: 
bers of the particular devin’ jw 
studied in public and private 
tions. 

The general purpose of ji soci! 
tute—to extend research i i 
sciences—is further amplified: for 
stitute C, js? 


elfare 
for ® 


Present plans for the In 
four areas of major endeavor. (actors On as 
study of the effects of extrinsic ?* : g 
learning, motivation, adjust are? ic! 
eral development of deviating ptt jn * 
projects usually deal with the W and 
training, culture, environmen" 


—— ——————— 
* —— 
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class affect the development of handicapped 
and gifted children. A second group of proj- 
ects deals with the effects of intrinsic factors 
of disability—motor, sensory, and mental— 
on the development and adjustment of the 
handicapped. A third effort will furnish op- 
portunities for advanced graduate students 
to study the problems involved in these 
fields. A fourth endeavor of the Institute will 


di f init 2 
disseminate scientific information to workers 
In the field. 


The pursuit of these plans will cut 
across a number of disciplines. For ex- 
ample, the problems of public and 
Private institutions in providing care 
and education for handicapped chil- 
are only part of the picture. 
e if» lis need for sociological studies 
life. effect of such children on family 
Studies give a more concrete picture of 
Des s under way or planned, the fol- 

8 topics are discussed in detail: 


rand to determine the effects of 
develop education on the social and mental 
menta] Vows of children who show slow 

2 wth at an early age. Do 
struction oats of intensive specialized in- 
Rthleteinean = school adjustment and 
of six. of retarded children at the age 
tee €search on the education and care of 

pig deficient. 
` Studies on gifted children. 


; eei in somatopsychology. 
Rent te development of diagnostic instru- 


Lg 
. Re ] : 
ay, eee in the diagnosis, educational 
Sere rol treatment and rehabilitation of 
ee children. 
b Siia: 
9, Min of language disorders. 
and ye 2th on the mental development 


inki : 

Soty pa, 4.5 Processes of children with sen- 
ndicaps, 

9]g,,. ". + Pani: é 

log, "ning workers in research method- 


SY in 
hi... Problems of handicapped and gifted 
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HERE AND THERE AMONG 

THE SCHOOLS 
Education 
on the bus 


Who would attempt to 
teach a class with his 
back to the children, his 
entire view of the group limited to a 
small mirror which constantly vi- 
brated to the incessant motion of the 
“classroom,” both hands and both 
feet occupied with a steering wheel, 
gears, and levers, and his major atten- 
tion focused on the frenzied traffic of a 
modern highway? 

This is what the school bus-driver 
attempts each day in thousands of 
districts. The school bus is a learning 
situation. Only the professional educa- 
tor could be expected to be alert to the 
problem. The unthinking are prone to 
look upon the learning process as 
something which can be turned off and 
on like a faucet. Parents, however, are 
acutely aware of the influence of the 
bus ride on their children. Many a 
consolidation proposal has been de- 
feated because a neighboring district 
has been unmindful of the habits and 
attitudes engendered on the bus. 

Too often those schools which rec- 
ognize the problem are preoccupied 
with its negative aspect, the main- 
tenance of discipline. As the school 
cafeteria can be changed from a chron- 
ic source of minor discipline problems 
to a means for teaching table man- 
ners, nutrition, and hygiene, so can 
the school bus become a laboratory 
for teaching safety, traffic rules, and 
citizenship. 

D. W. Clements, principal of the 
Macon County High School in Nota- 
sulga, Alabama, reports one such 
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project in the May, 1953, issue of the 
Alabama School Journal. Teachers and 
bus drivers met to make an initial out- 
line of goals to be achieved. At first, 
goals were largely in terms of main- 
taining order. Teacher sponsors, the 
student council, and student-patrol 
members nurtured the project through 
the stages of the inevitable safety con- 
test, clean-up campaign, and poster 
contest to the development of “Things 
That Children Who Ride the Busses 
Should Be Taught.” Eventually, the 
project involved a major activity of 
the civics class. 

Among comments received and 
quoted by Principal Clements, that of 
a harassed bus-driver has a poignant 
ring: “The best project that has ever 
been put on in the school since I have 
been driving, and this is my eleventh 
year." 


Teachers We are indebted to Ste- 
learn about phen Abrahamson, as- 
emotions sistant professor of edu- 


cation at the University 
of Buffalo for the following account of 
an in-service education program de- 
veloped by Yale University and the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education 
through the Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation in Hartford, Connecticut. 
These groups provided consultants for 


group meetings of teachers through- 
out the state. 


An average group consisted of about 
twenty-one teachers from five schools in à 
particular rural area, This group of teachers 
met once a week fora two-hour session of lec- 
ture and discussion. On the day of the meet- 
ing the educational consultant was available 
to the teachers in their classrooms for help in 
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observing children in whom the ee 
were particularly interested. There were : 
teen such meetings during which films an 
tests were employed in addition to the lec- 
ture and discussion methods. 

During these fifteen meetings the ein: 
first considered the theory of Lam 
needs as developed by Louis E. Rams, Eo 
New York University, in An A Me 
lo Education of the Necds Theory erae 
New York: Modern Education Service, d 
26). The next meetings were devoted to S il 
niques of diagnosing the unmet needs t 
dren in the classrooms of the teachers. ch- 
the unmet needs were diagnosed, the "hel 
ers planned programs to try to meet «de 
needs. At all times, the educational con his 
ant was available to teachers who Met 
help. Then in the final meetings the Re as 
evaluated the work which they had do 
individuals and as a group. 

Eighty-two per cent of the t = 
that the children whom they had pE 
special treatment had responded nce the 
"needs-theory" treatment. For evic jme 
teachers pointed to behavior pect 
over-aggressive children seemed n sni 
so; the over-submissive children em T 
have acquired some spark and Sp" e more 
withdrawn children seemed to np KS 
open; and the children with frequent ô ve 
of illness (psychosomatic) seeme! ddition to 
fewer and less severe attacks. In a 1so indi 
the behavior changes, the teachers 2 attend 
cated other gains, such as improve etter 25 
ance, growth in academic fields, more 6” 
sumption of responsibilities, and 
structive attitudes. 

Thirteen per cent of the teach ey 
they had observed little or no es ome 
children, and 5 per cent i chat the 
change for the "better" but rS the 
changes were not necessarily 4 " 
“needs-theory” treatment. - cent) fe 

Almost all the teachers (94 Qu ife 
that they were relating themse great! in 
ently to students as a result of the É avio a 
sights they had gained about the P^, ne 
children in general. As a result ? 


eachers felt 


idt 
ers said the 
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relationship, they also felt changes in the 
Classroom atmosphere, with less tension 
among the children, less tension between pu- 
pils and teachers—all in all, a happier class- 
room for everybody concerned. 


ie Parent- The use of the parent- 
eacher teacher conference as a 
Conference 


means of reporting pupil 
the j progress seems to be on 
m ncreasc. Paul A. Shelly, principal 

the Ocean Grove School in Ocean 
I1 New Jersey, provides a de- 

"iption of the development of the 
Program in his school and of the ex- 


t . 
ent to which the technique is ap- 
Proved by the parents. 


The Staff of the school has found that the 
Wve the parent-teacher conference 
0 Der cent acceptance. While mere 
In themselves may be deceptive in 
ng the real effectiveness of these 
sa Siren. the faculty feel that the data act 
ining t} “ably accurate barometer in deter- 
eir sch 1€ effectiveness of the technique in 
00], 
of 28; p = School year 1952-53, of a total 
Dee ern enrolled, 226 children (nearly 
Mardian at Were represented by parent or 
ference * a Scheduled parent-teacher con- 
an half = or twice during the year. More 
er cent oe B parents of the remaining 20 
M after s ; erred informally with the teach- 
9f the fis "ul hours or by telephone. Most 
bils in oe 10 per cent represented pu- 
Cards „o ades VIT and VIII, where report 
Were still issued. 
in 19. ig. the conference program was begun 
s. a> alt pupils were receiving report 
the ^ and, in addition, parents were given 
thilg, POrtunity of conferring with the 
Year edi Several times annually. Each 
dropp P Then, report cards have been 
d ote: Successive grade, starting with 
"d channe] conferences became the stand- 
Conteren home-school relations. 
© sessions are now held three 


numbers 
In terpreti 
Conference 
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times annually. Parents are informed of the 
coming sessions by a personally addressed 
form letter, which is sent by mail. The letter 
gives the dates and hours of the conference 
sessions and perhaps includes a paragraph 
of selected information chosen to stimulate 
the interest of parents who may be new to 
the area or dubious about the program. 
Shortly aíter these letters are mailed, the 
parents call the school to arrange for ap- 
pointments at a convenient time. 

Each session is held during two successive 
weekday afternoons from 1:15 to 4:00. 
School is closed on these afternoons. Each 
afternoon is broken up into eleven fifteen- 
minute periods, and each parent is asked to 
limit his or her time to that period. On this 
basis a single teacher can hold a total of 
twenty-two conferences each session. Since 
the average class enrolment is about thirty, 
not all parents can confer at the specified 
times. Some arrange for conferences after 
school at a later date, and still others confer 
by telephone. Many of the teachers relin- 
quish part of their lunch hour on occasion to 
speak with a parent who cannot come at any 
other time. 

Experience shows that more time will 
have to be allotted to the conferences. An- 
other suggested change is the provision of 
several breaks for the teacher; a continuous 
stretch of eleven conferences is too long. 
During the proposed breaks, the teacher 
could get a short rest and record significant 
data while they are fresh in his mind. Other 
minor changes in the program are inevitable, 
and these will be instituted as the express 
need is recognized by parents and teachers. 

The key to the generally favorable accept- 
ance of our parent-teacher conferences is the 
continuing program of public relations main- 
tained through bulletins to parents, news- 
paper articles, circulation of current litera- 
ture on the subject, and organization of dis- 
cussion groups. But the most important fac- 
tor is the spreading of the good news by the 
many satisfied parents. 


HARLAN BEEM 
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Wnuo's WHO FoR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes in this is- 
sue have been prepared 
by HARLAN BEEM, assist- 
ant director of the Mid- 
west Administration Center, located 
at the University of Chicago. WALTER 
E. GAUERKE, associate professor of 
education at Emory University, gives 
a record of the litigation stemming 
from the challenge in the higher 
courts of the constitutionality of 
laws which provide for, and practices 
which involve, Segregation of races in 
the public schools. Geonce W. Enrv 
and Norman K. HAMILTON discuss 
one city's effective program of super- 
vision to help the rapidly changing 
teacher personnel. Dr. Ebey was until 
recently deputy superintendent of 
Schools at Houston, Texas, and was 
formerly assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and instruction 
of the Portland, Oregon, public 
schools, Norman K. Hamilton is now 
acting assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and instruction 
of the Portland public schools, and 
at the time of the inauguration of the 
consultant program was director of 
elementary instruction. GEORGE C. 
Kyte, professor of education at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
and Vrem M. NEEL, a graduate 
Student at the same institution, pre- 
Sent a list of 501 words to be used as a 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


core vocabulary in the teaching i: 
spelling, together with data on t ; 
frequency of occurrence of these 
words in both children’s and adults 
written work. Dan T. p 
assistant professor of education $ 
Stanford University, proposes & i 
hypothesis—complexity—to exp p 
children's apprehension of qun 
a group. A list of selected referen " 
on elementary-school uw m 
presented by WALTER J. we: the 
assistant professor of education a nil 
University of Illinois, and pm 
D. NORBERG, associate professo " 
education and co-ordinator of a! ati 
visual services at Sacramento 

College, Sacramento, California. 


Tu woo); 

Reviewers STANLEY J. eect 
istan 

of books research assistar gtratio® 


Midwest Admin! " 
Center located at the [imei 
Chicago. J. Tuomas cae " unit 
versity Examiner, director of " sor 
on evaluation, and associate P of Le 
of education at the Dive gsot of 
nois. Howarp R. Jones, pr? d the 
educational administration GE 
University of Michigan. GEO" 
Hout, director of elementary iy i 
tion in the Des Moines public cto 0 
Rogert Arrken Mason, dire ator 
instrumental music in the Ta n pic" 
School of the University 


of 


THE COURTS AND SEGREGATION OF 
RACES IN THE SCHOOLS 


WARREN E. GAUERKE 


Emory University 


{bn SOUTH has been restless for 
nw n time about the direc- 
the lang e decisions of the courts of 
of the 7 and especially the decisions 
in gef, hited States Supreme Court, 
T to cases involving the 
epublic. of Negroes and whites in 
eeu á Schools. The reason why the 
On the s South and the nation are 
Simple. m court of the land is 
ourt hy € United States Supreme 
"üpplanted a least Ior the time being, 
oint of ^s the Congress as the focal 
Cracki e South's struggle against a 
TÉ of its racial traditions. 
Court ne 1953, „the Supreme 
ings on a sas will reopen hear- 
Sues or th For thie sharpest social is- 
In the * day segregation of races 
bee eatin Schools. Five cases had 
9n the ™ped together into one attack 
that p Pattern of racial segregation 
South = rown up, especially in the 
Maye,» teeing to hear arguments 
haq nd °S at the same time, the court 
lire, ICated that it intended to pass 
Y On th RR 
Ration e ‘© Proposition that segre- 
Norg " Se 15 discriminatory. Gover- 
Crea ș NO Southern States have de- 
Will not $t White and colored children 
Ot be mixed i 
In the schools and 


ll cas 
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that complete abandonment of the 
public school system, in the event of 
“ill winds” from Washington, would 
be preferable to abandonment of seg- 
regation. 

The cases involving the legality of 
segregation in schools suggest that 
there are several aspects to the larger 
problem of segregation. A most per- 
plexing aspect is the constitutionality 
of all segregation laws. Other aspects 
of the problem include the apparent 
change in the attitude of the courts, 
primarily noticeable in those cases in- 
volving segregation in institutions of 
higher education; the legal definition 
of a colored person; the establishment 
of separate schools for children other 
than Negroes; and the legality of 
statutes requiring that schools for the 
white race be supported by taxes paid 


1 Three of the cases—those from South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Kansas—were heard by 
three-judge federal courts, which held such 
schools constitutional. The fourth case comes 
from the District of Columbia. The fifth—from 
Delaware—is unique in that the state Supreme 
Court held that ‘‘equal-protection” clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment required the ad- 
mission of Negroes to schools previously at- 
tended only by whites despite a state constitu- 
tional provision requiring segregated public 
schools. 
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by whites and that schools for Negroes 
be supported by taxes paid by Ne- 
groes. 


SCOPE OF THE ARTICLE 


Because seventeen states still main- 
tain separate schools to implement the 
purpose and intent of the Civil War 
amendments, and since, under the 
Fourteenth Amendment particularly, 
the constitutionality of statutes pro- 
viding segregation has been frequently 
questioned, the main concern here is a 
record of the litigation stemming from 
the challenge in the courts of the con- 
stitutionality of segregation laws. 
This choice was dictated by a study of 
court decisions involving segregation 
which reveals that at least two main 
aspects of the problem can be identi- 
fied: (1) the legality of statutes mak- 
ing racial segregation in public schools 
mandatory or permissive and (2) the 
right of a school board to establish 
Separate schools for children other 
than white in the absence of constitu- 
tional or statutory authority to do so. 

Included in this paper is a discus- 
sion of the legal aspects involved in 
the problem of segregation of races in 
public schools, with only slight atten- 
tion to recent court decisions relating 
to higher education. This account con- 
siders the thinking of only the highest 
courts. Some trends in thinking of the 
courts, as demonstrated by these deci- 
Sions, will be noted, and some implica- 
tions will be suggested. The attempt is 
made to show not only how courts 
have ruled but why they have ruled as 
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they have—the reasoning back of de- 
cisions. 


LEGAL PRESCRIPTIONS REGARDING 
SEGREGATION 


Regardless of residence and -— 
qualifications for admission to 
public schools, there are further T j 
strictions in some states. In seventee 
states constitutional and/or ie 
provisions prohibit the prp ^ 
white and Negro children at the ae i 
schools. In some of these states Me 
teaching of Negro pupils by m i 
teachers or the teaching of MUR. 
pils by Negro teachers is forbi "e 
In four other states, the pets 
having a teacher of one race m 
children of another race is legal! 
districts want it. 

With the ratification of the 
teenth Amendment to the 
Constitution in 1868, the prob me 
segregation of the races peram n 
nificant. Acute interest was : e- 
after passage of this amendme d 
cause the need for education ie 
groes became evident as the 07 jes. 
to prepare them for citizenship adop” 
This need was met generally p m 
ing the policy of creating s fee! 
schools. Because some -—-— ; 
that state provisions for o law 0 
schools are in violation of th arts 
the land, cases come to the eo 


four ğ 
feder? 
Jem 9 


T 
COUR" t 
DECISIONS OF FEDERAL "i 


eff 
of th 
Even before the passage p d rt? ' 
i e 
teenth Amendment, highe adi p 4 
a $ 
? Some of the references pe red £ 
to court decisions are taken fro 
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several states had already ruled on the 
Constitutionality of enactments by 
legislatures that provided for segrega- 
tion of races in the public schools.* 
These cases were not always particu- 
larly decisive for later action because 
the Passage of the amendment changed 
the existing situation. A number of 
e almost immediately followed the 
Corporation of the measure into the 
Onstitution, The lapse of some eighty 
o" has not lessened concern over 

e matter in the courts, 
The decisions rendered shortly after 
* adoption of the Fourteenth 
— UNUE were largely of a similar 
from et The courts took their cue 
sem e United States Supreme 
E m decision in the well-known 
at Ma er House cases.? The question 
., - COnstitutionality of laws pro- 
chile, Separate schools for colored 
Ds s not arise, stated this 
— work the clause of the amend- 
"n Which prohibits states from 
8 and enforcing “any law which 


th 


Brooks coy 
oak 2m Legal Status of the Pupil in the 
Lay ri Public Schools: A Study of Common- 
tati Dm Unpublished Doctor's disser- 
de, Diversity of Chicago, 1948, 
ut k 
at á pe Cambridge, 20 Ind. 268 (1863); 
oard of py. 2 Ind. 332 (1850); Clark v. 
M City of me 24 Towa 266 (1868); Roberts 
State 2 Boston, 5 Cush. 198 (Mass.) (1849); 
Van Doin of Cincinnati, 19 Ohio 178 (1850); 
M fay. Saad of Education, 9 Ohio St. 
6 (1864). mmons v. School District, 7 R.I. 


Bri 
cf TE 
non n V. Elliott, 98 Fed. Supp. 529 (1951); 


y ` Soa; . 
| 797 (195 m Education of Topeka, 98 Fed. 


(1855, "gj, 
V3), SHer House Cases, 16 Wall. 36 (U.S.) 
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shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States,” 
since the court declared that this pro- 
vision refers only to the privileges 
which derive from being a citizen of 
the United States. The court refused 
during Grant’s administration to in- 
terfere in matters of social legislation 
of the states on the grounds that the 
power to pass such legislation was in- 
herent in the states and did not come 
within the purview of the United 
States. Surely education had always 
been recognized as a state function. If 
the rights of white men were not to be 
affected and if the old concept of those 
rights as existing in the states was not 
to be altered, then it followed that the 
Negro, if he was to be educated, must 
be educated separately from whites. 

One of the first, if not the first, case 
in which the United States Supreme 
Court ruled on the constitutionality of 
segregation was that of Hall v. De- 
Cuir." In this case the court held that 
a carrier could not be bound by a 
state's laws governing intrastate com- 
merce where these state laws inter- 
fered with the federal control of inter- 
state commerce. Within a decade of 
the Slaughter House and the Hall 
cases, a federal district court in Ohio 
clearly pointed out that the statute of 


5Tt was not the purpose of this amendment 
to bring ‘‘the entire domain of civil rights here- 
tofore belonging exclusively to the states" 
within the authority of Congress or the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. To hold otherwise, 
it was reasoned, would make this court ‘‘a per- 
petual censor upon all legislation of the states 
on the civil rights of their own citizens.” 


? Hall v. DeCuir, 95 U.S. 485 (1877). 
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Ohio providing for separate schools 
was not in conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment.® 

The next important case in a fed- 
eral court to act as a precedent for 
later courts in their rulings concerning 
segregation is the so-called Plessy 
case, decided about twenty years 
after the Hall case. At the time the ac- 
tion was begun, the Louisiana statute 
had changed from what it had been at 
the time when the Hall case had 
been decided.? The decision on the 
Plessy case has frequently been 
cited as a definite ruling on the con- 
stitutionality of segregation in pub- 
lic schools. Just as frequently, stu- 
dents of the law have noted that 
the constitutionality of segregation in 
the public schools was not the ques- 
tion before the court for decision and 
that the court mentioned the matter 
merely by way of dicta. The court held 
the statute of Louisiana calling for 
Separate treatment for Negroes con- 
stitutional. It said: 


Laws permitting, and even requiring . . . 
separation [of races] in places where they 


* United Stales v. Buntin, 10 Fed. 730 (1882). 


? Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 16 S. Ct. 
1138 (1896). 


? It now required that railroad companies 
Carrying passengers within the state provide 
Separate but equal accommodations for white 
and Negro passengers. Plessy, a Negro, bought 
a first-class passage between New Orleans and 
Covington, Louisiana, on the East Louisiana 
Railroad. He took a seat in a coach reserved 
for white passengers and, when the conductor 
attempted to remove him to a coach for Negroes, 
he resisted and was arrested. His defense was 
based “pon the contention that the statute 
Providing for segregation was unconstitutional, 
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are liable to be brought into contact do not 
necessarily imply the inferiority of either 
race to the other... 


The case is important for several 
reasons. First, it adhered to the policy 
laid down in the Slaughter House 
cases, whereby the Supreme Court 
said it would maintain a “hands-off, 
or noninterference, attitude relative 
to social legislation passed by the 
states. Second, the Plessy case !5 the 
first one decided by the Supreme 
Court in which the constitutionality 
of statutes providing for segregati 
was mentioned. In the third place, t 
case is important today because of a 
criterion of reasonableness which g 
court applied to the state um a 
exercise of police power. The p 
foreshadowed the acceptance by e" 
court of the “customs of the E 
principle in place of the earlier COD^7';, 
of the “convenience of the company 
Separate treatment for Negroes 
constitutional so long as they te 5 
equal treatment. The decision bcc ut 
known as the famous “separate 
equal” doctrine and perm! 
to have segregation laws. ing the 

Other important cases involv” din£ 
constitutionality of statutes DI? mmo" 
for the separate but equal acco rac 
dations of the white and ps aè of 
followed the Plessy case. Bec” ion in 
Justice Harlan's dissenting opu ES 
the latter case," a case that © m 
t was not Ur pe 
Harlan 74, pe 


eive 


1 The decision of the cour 
mous. The reasoning of Justice 
considered. He states: “It is, à 
regretted that this high tribunal, 
positor of the fundamental law © ete 
reached the conclusion that it is C? 
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the high court from Georgia in 1899 
1s particularly interesting? It was 
contended that a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia was in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Judge Harlan wrote the majority 
Opinion when the Supreme Court said: 


TEC Lu education of the people in schools 
es ined by state taxation is a matter be- 
bed to the respective states, and any 
silt, Tm on the part of federal authority 
be ee of such schools cannot 
units tae except in the case of a clear and 
the su able disregard of rights secured by 
preme law of the land.... 


MUS ig case a federal court saw 
“ea to re-think the question and 
Han ‘rome the practice of segrega- 
n public schools constitutional.!? 
W s Other cases involved the legality 
€parate treatment on the rail- 
Toads.14 
It Was not until the Coolidge admin- 
iue: that the United States Su- 
: Ourt gave its first actual rul- 


In qn nid . 
one constitutionality of statutes 


Ist; 


a stat 
* to regulate the enjoyment by citizens 


their civil i 2 
Tace, 5 il rights solely upon the basis of 


n 
Cummin 


328 (189 
Case, it yy, 


People i 
State 


& V. Richmond County, 175 U.S. 
). As a result of the decision on this 
as reasoned that ‘the education of the 
a the public schools maintained by 
bes is a matter belonging to the re- 
P E and any interference on the 
ederal authority with the management 
a hec cannot be justified except in the 
rights se Clear and unmistakable disregard of 
Cured by the supreme law of the land.” 
0ng Him v. Callahan, 119 Fed. 381 (1902). 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
218 U.S. 71 (1910), McCabe v. 
opeka and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
US. 151 (1914). 


Part of 
Of suc 


"y 
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making racial segregation mandatory 
or permissive. It gave judicial sanc- 
tion to the policy.? In these cases the 
court followed the Plessy case as a 
precedent. Several present-day cases 
raising the issue of segregation in pub- 
lic schools have come into the federal 
courts.? From the decisions, the influ- 
ence of the Supreme Court on the pol- 
icy and practice of segregation of the 
two races in public schools is clearly 
discernible. i 


DECISIONS OF STATE COURTS 


State supreme courts were not slow 
to see the application of the decision 
in the Slaughter House cases to the 
question of the constitutionality of 
statutes requiring or permitting segre- 
gation in public schools. In the year 
after the decision, courts of both Cali- 
fornia and Kentucky rendered deci- 
sions declaring such statutes constitu- 


15 Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 48 S. Ct. 
91 (1927). The United States Supreme Court 
accepted the reasoning of higher state courts 
and disposed of the matter of segregation as 
follows: ‘The question here is whether a Chinese 
citizen of the United States is denied equal 
protection of the laws when he is classed among 
the colored races and furnished facilities for 
education equal to that offered to all, whether 
white, brown, yellow, or black. Were this a 
new question, it would call for very full argument 
and consideration, but we think that it is the 
same question which has been many times de- 
cided to be within the constitutional power of 
the state legislature to settle without inter- 
vention of the federal courts under the federal 
Constitution.” 

18 Carr v. Corning, 182 Fed. (2d) 14 (1950); 
Briggs v. Elliott, 98 Fed. Supp. 529 (1951); 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 98 Fed. 
Supp. 797 (1951). 
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tional? Other court decisions have 
held such statutes not to be in viola- 
tion of the federal Constitution.18 

In giving its opinion on the legality 
of separate schools for Negroes and 
whites, the Supreme Court of Missouri 
stated that the practice deprived 
neither race of any rights.!? However, 
under a California statute (similar to 
that of Ohio) providing for separate 
schools, the court held that colored 
pupils must be admitted to the school 
provided for white pupils? if such 
separate schools had not been estab- 
lished. 


SEGREGATION WITHOUT STATUTORY 
AUTHORITY 


Roberts v. City of Boston, decided in 
1850 and one of the first cases involv- 


77 Ward v. Flood, 48 Caly. 36 (1874); Marshall 
V. Donovan, 10 Bush. 681 (Ky.) (1874). The 
California court said in part: "The... Four- 
teenth Amendment . . , did not create any new 
or substantive legal tight, or add to or enlarge 
the general classification of rights of persons or 
things existing in any state under the laws there- 
of. . .." In its decision the Kentucky court said: 
“The primary object of the amendment was to 
elevate the Negro to a political status he had not 
heretofore occupied, but it was not intended to 


affect to any extent the existing status of the 
White race." 


75 Bertonneau v, Directors, 3 Woods 177 
1878); Ward v. Flood, 48 Calif. 36 (1874); Corry 
V. Carter, 48 Ind. 327 (1874); State v. McCann, 
21 Ohio St. 198 (1871); Williams v. Board of 
Education, 79 Kan. 202, 99 Pac. 216 (1908); 
King v. Gallagher, 93 N.Y. 428 (1883); Lehew v. 
Brummell, 103 Mo. 546, 15 S.W. 765 (1891); 
Piper v, Big Pine School District, 193 Calif, 664, 
226 Pac, 926 (1924), 

 Lehew 


V. Brummell, 103 Mo. 546, 15 S.W, 
765 (1891), 
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ing segregation, raised the question 
whether a Massachusetts school board 
had the right, in the absence of stat- 
ute, to provide separate schools for 
Negro pupils.” In spite of the gen- 
erally accepted rule that a school 
board does not have the implied au- 
thority to establish separate schools 
for each race, the opposite was held in 
the Roberts case. Thirty-six years 
later an Arkansas court appears to 
have taken the same position as the 
Massachusetts court.22 
Notwithstanding these cases, the 
weight of judicial opinion is digi mm 
there are no statutes or constitution? 
provisions either permitting or er 
hibiting segregation, a local schoo 
board cannot enforce segregation. 
The opinion is that school beste 
not classify pupils on the basis ^ 
color and provide separate schools f 
each class.?! The courts have declare i 
repeatedly that boards have no y 
plied power to provide wirt 
schools, that boards in cities ot^ 


*° Ward v. Flood, 48 Calif. 36 (1874). 


?! Roberts v. City of Boston, 5 Cush. 
(Mass.) (1849), 


® Maddox v. Neal, 45 Ark. 12 (1885). 


" 10 
? Gonzales v. Sheely, 96 Fed. pt. 
(1951). For other citations, see Lee O- delphi? 
Yearbook of School Law 1952, p. 77. pis ication» 
Published by the Author (School of Edu 
University of Pennsylvania), 1952. 


a 266 
?! Clark v. Board of Directors, 25 Je 66 
(1868); Crawford v. School District tos ing 
Ore. 388, 137 Pac. 217 (1913); asd 
Crookshank, 82 Calif, 588, 23 Pac. 54 ( 


; 26 Ka" 
* Board of Education v. Ti — owa 266 
(1881); Clark v. Board of Directors, 
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than those covered by specific statute 
have no authority to segregate,” that 
oards have no greater power than 
that conferred upon them by the stat- 
utes” that boards cannot classify pu- 
Pils on the basis of grade placement to 
circumvent the clear intent of the leg- 
'slature;?8 and that school trustees ex- 
ceed their discretionary power when 
they assign Negroes to “portables” 
Sum thus attempt to evade the law.2? 
Cyes on this point is not conclu- 
the i — that in some instances 
tiny = ^ of the statutes or the his- 
p. Cgislation in the particular 
lg question could be assumed as 
ty a intent that separate schools 
fes ES maintained. However, with- 
“ception, the courts have held 


(186g 
P, T 
400 A V- Board of Education, 18 Mich. 


2 
(gg ed of Education v. Tinnon, 26 Kan. 1 
25 AU lUright v. Board of Education, 73 
x Rowles v. Board of Education, 
1, 91 Pac. 88 (1907), 


?6 Kan, g 
27 6. 
tha s School board has no greater power 
the suing prred upon it by the statutes, Neither 
ducati "intendent of schools nor the board of 
bon authority to separate white and 
" Y ihe Unless that power is expressly 
qu^ of Edu Statutes.” —Thurman-Walts v. 
924) Cation, 222 Pac, 123, 115 Kan. 328 


nO, 
Stee of poon the court decided that in the ab- 
"n Schoo] E Provisions for separate schools, 
h 'S cas hena could not establish them. In 
me 9 boy, Court reasoned that school boards 
n Cessari} E. except those expressly granted 
E No, y o> Implied. Crawford v. School Dis- 
m. h 66 Ore, 388, 137 Pac. 217 (1913). 


P, 
Mig Pebe v. 
in 400 his a d of Education of Detroit, 18 


tase 
Y: Stephenson, 71 1, 383 (1874). 
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that the legislature, in the absence of 
constitutional restraint, has the right 
to pass statutes requiring or permit- 
ting boards of education to segregate 
pupils in public schools on the basis of 
race or color. 


SEGREGATION FORBIDDEN BY 
STATUTE 


In five states—Colorado, Idaho, 
New Jersey, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming—there are constitutional provi- 
sions forbidding racial segregation. 
The law is that boards of education 
have no discretion in the matter of 
admitting or refusing to admit colored 
pupils to the public schools when the 
state constitution or statutes spe- 
cifically forbid the maintenance of 
separate schools for white and colored 
pupils.?? 

The constitution of New Jersey for- 
bids racial segregation. Until recently, 
however, all Negro children attending 
junior high school in Trenton, New 
Jersey, were sent to a central school 
for Negroes. White children attended 
the school nearest their residence. 
This practice was called discrimina- 
tory by the court,?' which required the 
board to permit colored children to 
enter the school nearest their resi- 


dence. 

* Kaine v. Commonwealth, 101 Da. 490 
(1882); Pierce v. Union School District, 46 N.J.L. 
76 (1884); People v. Board of Education of De- 
troit, 18 Mich. 400 (1869); Longress v. Board 
of Education 101 Ill. 308, 40 Am. Rep. 196 
(1881); Thurman-Watts v. Board of Education, 
222 Pac. 123, 115 Kan. 328 (1924). 

9! Hedgepeth v. Board of Education of Trenton, 
35 A. (2d) 622 (N.J. 1944). 
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CHANGING CONCEPTIONS REGARDING 
SEGREGATION 


Although there appears to be no 
change in the attitude of the courts 
regarding the constitutionality of seg- 
regation laws, the attitude of the 
courts toward the problem appears to 
be undergoing some change. 

The “traditions” concept.—The first 
change to be noted in decisions is the 
thinking of the Supreme Court in the 
Plessy case, where the criterion used 
was that of "established usages, cus- 

toms, and traditions of the people." 
This yardstick was a far cry from the 
rule of “convenience of the carrier” 
accepted in the Hall case. Without a 
doubt, the Plessy decision profoundly 
affected the history of the United 
States for the next half-century. It set 
a pattern which was readily adopted 
by courts in segregation cases. 

The nature of personal rights —A 
second change worth noting in recent 
decisions concerns the emphasis by 
the United States Supreme Court 
upon the fact that the rights estab- 
lished by the Fourteenth Amendment 
are personal rights. The court says, in 
effect, that discrimination cannot be 
determined by averaging the facilities 
provided for each race and comparing 
these averages.” This trend is notice- 
able in cases involving higher educa- 

*? Mitchell v. United States, 313 U.S. 80 
(1941); Shelly v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 (1948) ; 
Corbin v. County School Board, 177 Fed. (2d) 
924 (1949); Carter v. School Board, 182 Fed. (2d) 


531 (1950); State v. Board of Education of City 
of St. Louis, 233 S. W. (2d) 697 Mo. (1951). 
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tion. Although outside the province of 
this paper, a few cases of such a nature 
will be considered briefly. i 
The first case of significance 1n 
higher education was decided by Lo 
Supreme Court in the late 1930's." In 
1950 the court declared that the “pet 
tioner may claim his full constitu- 
tional right: legal education equiva 
lent to that offered by the state t° 
students of other races. . . .”** hoe 
cases have set a precedent which ne 
been followed in other jurisdictia 
In the case of Carr v. Corning, (o 
cided by a federal court in 1950, Jucg 
Edgerton pointed out in a dissenting 
opinion that discrimination cannot s 
avoided in an atmosphere of segre 
tion. In at least two other pue 
the dissenting opinions shed o ii 
the apparent changed attitude 9 — | 
tain judges of the court. In the f 
case," one judge decried the ed 
the courts in looking upon the pr 
case as a precedent for holding 9 


938): 
33 Missouri v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337 ri 
34 Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. d = 2d) 
35 McKissick v. Carmichael, 187 Fears of 
949 (1951); Wilson v. Board of Su? " ond 
Lousiana State University and Agric 950). 
Mechanical College, 92 Fed. Supp- 9 1950): 
95 Carr v. Corning, 182 Fed. (2d) 14( 
37 Briggs v. Elliott, 98 Fed. Supp: 5 ker 
“The courts of this land have api t 
discrimination in higher education P i "i 
declared unequivocally that segreg? ne a " 
equality. But these decisions have ra we ie 
only the noxious fruits. Here in this c d” 


“i á 
«fection ^. th 
asked to strike at the cause of a k ai? 
merely at the symptoms of ipie dti "i 
elementary schools . . . our future © diví 


their first lesson to respect the ^" 


» 
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gation in the public schools constitu- 
tional. In the Brown case?? the court 
Was of the opinion that the Plessy and 
Lum cases "have not been overruled 
and that they still presently are au- 
thority for the maintenance of a segre- 
8ated school system in the lower 
Brades,” 
While it appears from the number 
‘ae opinions that _ some 
slit [^ changing: their thinking 
Bel te the two decisions just consid- 
dim m to indicate that the attitude 
v ea courts toward the total problem 
: Mi ries l remains substantially 
ncs "e hile earlier courts did not 
mcd ot rights as necessarily being 
‘naps 1N nature, recent courts have 
ar and outspoken concerning 
* matter, 
"um Principle of "notice." —There is 
Dus " that courts are impatient to- 
iens males agencies which 
equality ee in providing for 
Dast = Vhereas the courts in the 
effect < : Biven such agencies time to 
appears i the present tendency 
ties be lemand that equal facili- 
Provided for one group at the 


iin 
time they are provided for the 
B 


of 


a 
Ted Town Ve Board of Ed y ka, 98 
a Supp, 797 mend ucation of Topeka, 

Eq, riggs v. Elli tE Toe: dk Bran 
“Cation of Suede inc, rig Brown v. Board of 
oj; Board of Regents, 332 U.S. 631 
River sty Son V. Board of Trustees of the 
Wilson y 8 Kentucky, 83 Fed, Supp. 707 (1949); 
Citersity coni of: Supervisors of Louisiana State 
ollege, 92 E Agricultural and Mechanical 
qi Educar os Supp. 986 (1950); State v. Board 
7 Mo, med City of St. Louis, 233 S.W. (2d) 


4 o. 
(ogg Pel 
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other group.*° For example, in a recent 
case?! a federal court ordered a school 
district to provide equal educational 
opportunity for Negroes and required 
the board to file a report within six 
months showing that this had been 
done. 

The concept of equality.—The most 
far-reaching of the trends is contained 
in the concept of what the courts deem 
to be equality under the “separate but 
equal" doctrine. Based on the theory 
that “equality of rights does not imply 
identity of rights," state constitutions 
and statutes providing for separate 
schools have, in the past, been held 
constitutional by federal courts.*? 

Whereas the Supreme Court has 
stated from time to time that equality 
does not necessarily mean identity, it 
has come close in recent decisions 
(again relating to higher education) to 
defining equality in terms of identity. 
A 1950 decision is very much in line 
with the idea that equality approaches 
identity.? It appears that only a nar- 
row line separates the two ideas in the 
thinking of the court. 

Most present-day cases concerned 
with segregation in the public schools 
do not raise the question of constitu- 
tionality but appear rather to accept 
the "separate but equal" doctrine as 


4 Briggs v. Elliott, 98 Fed. Supp. 529 (1951). 

22 United States v. Buntin, 10 Fed. 730 (1882); 
Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 48 S. Ct. 91 
(1927); Missouri, ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 
U.S. 337 (1938); Sipuel v. Board of Regents of 
University of Oklahoma, 68 S. Ct. 229 (1948), 

43 McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education, 339 U.S. 637 (1950). 
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valid. This is so despite the fact that 
few, if any, criteria of equality have, 
or for that matter can be, set down. 
The recent cases seem to have as a 
main purpose the attainment of more 
nearly equal facilities for Negroes.“ 
One by-product of the segregation is- 
sue is the current effort to improve 
facilities for Negroes and so to meet 
the “separate but equal” doctrine of 
the courts. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF COURT 
DECISIONS 


A study of court decisions involving 
segregation reveals that at least two 
phases of the problem have come up 
for argument: the constitutionality of 
statutes making the practice in public 
schools mandatory or permissive, and 
the right of a school board to establish 
separate schools for children other 
than white in the absence of constitu- 
tional or statutory authority to do so. 
Will the United States Supreme Court 
give a definitive answer to both of 
these questions in the days ahead? Is 
the problem of segregation, as some 
“Carter v. School Board, 182 Fed. (2d) 531 
(1950); Corbin v. County School Board, 177 Fed. 
(2d) 924 (1949); Butler v. Wilemon, 86 Fed. 
Supp. 398 (1949) ; Carter v. School Board, 87 Fed. 


Supp. 745 (1949); Pitts v. Board of Trustees, 
84 Fed, Supp. 975 (1949). 


judges contend, essentially different at 
the higher and lower levels of educa- 
tion? 

To what extent have the courts 
been chipping away at the established 
doctrine of "separate but equal" by 
changes in the criteria by which ay 
judge “equality”? Will the new line © 
reasoning—that individual rights Are 
personal in nature—overthrow in time 
the established concept? How out- 
moded is the notion that equality 
does not imply identity of rights p^ 

An examination of the court t 
sions reveals that so far the courts fo 4 
low the principle that separate — 
for the white and colored races is €? i 
stitutional provided that equal m 
tunities are offered each. Even $0; ps 
notes certain changes. (1) The co" e 
now look into the facts of the F n 
carefully and insist that there be " ) 
stantial equality of opportunity: 
They insist that equal opportun be 
provided in the immediate en 
(3) Equal opportunity is à poH 
matter in the sense that the pla! or- 
in each case is entitled to equal pi e- 
tunity without delay. Cases "United 
fore the Supreme Court of the vit 
States seek a more positive state ity 
with respect to the constitutio 
of segregation in the schools. 
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GEORGE W. EBEY 
Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


NORMAN K. HAMILTON 
Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


a MONTHS ago an administrator 
Bos the Portland, Oregon, public 
hinge ie DERE a long-distance tele- 
ver E. nm a near-by community. 
superinte, Fm came the voice of a 
upon hi ndent who prides himself 
e, ^ S educational leadership. Said 
Make nd you've developed a 
m er program that really works. 
and ae I expect to find teachers 
ails cipals enthusiastic about su- 
He S Td like to know more about 


sate heart-warming experience 
Confronted s a superintendent who, 
°Xpandin with the many problems of 
Costs "- enrolments, school building 

bus teacher shortages, wanted 
Bram a about a supervisory pro- 
velop 4 ‘epi to maintain and de- 
the tate quality of instruction. In 
More er of 1951 it had been even 
Board of one when the Portland 
Proveg Education unanimously ap- 
Paul A à proposal by Superintendent 
Bram to eras for a consultant pro- 
ity Wong Sure that instructional qual- 
Sion keep pace with the expan- 
facilite, Improvement of building 


* 
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'The need for such a program was 
apparent. As in many other communi- 
ties throughout the nation, the com- 
position of Portland's teaching person- 
nel was changing rapidly, partly be- 
cause of turnover, partly because of 
the system's growth. For the past few 
years, more than 300 teachers had 
been elected annually as replacements 
or additions to the staff of about 2,100 
teachers. Most of the new teachers 
were inexperienced elementary-school 
teachers. Some had prepared for sec- 
ondary teaching and had been as- 
signed to elementary classrooms after 
receiving only a six-weeks transition 
program. Only a little more than half 
the teachers had been in the system 


longer than five years. 


GROWTH OF THE IDEA 


The reasoning which led to the in- 
auguration of the consultant program 
was simple and logical. It ran some- 
thing like this: 

We have many new teachers who need 
assistance in achieving greater instructional 
competence. Our preschool induction pro- 
gram, initiated in 1948, is functioning well 
in helping new teachers find housing and 
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become acquainted with our city and in 
familiarizing them with our school system, 
our policies, and our instructional program. 
But the follow-up assistance in the classroom 
is not so effective as it should be. Some ex- 
perienced teachers also feel the need for 
more help than principals can provide. 

Our staff of eleven supervisors, chiefly 

subject specialists working from the kinder- 
garten through Grade XII, is able but too 
small, a ratio of one supervisor to two 
hundred teachers. Furthermore, our super- 
visors have many quasi-administrative re- 
sponsibilities, such as developing courses 
of study, serving on local and state curricu- 
lum committees, planning in-service work- 
Shops, assisting in the choice of textbooks 
and other materials, developing supply and 
equipment lists, advising on personnel selec- 
tions, helping in planning new buildings, 
and interpreting our program to the public. 
We need to augment our supervisory 
staff with a group of consultants who will 
work almost exclusively helping teachers in 
their classrooms become better teachers. 

Why not select outstanding experienced 
classroom teachers for this assignment? Let's 
ask them to serve as consultants for a year 
or, at most, two years. 

This program will insure a continuous 
flowofexceptional teachers to the central staff 
and a return to classrooms of teachers with 
a broader view, a better, system-wide under- 
standing of instructional problems. Such a 
program will be flexible. The consultant 
Staff can be reorganized each year in accord- 
ance with the system’s most important cur- 
rent needs. Moreover, some of the consult- 
ants may desire eventually to become candi- 
dates for administrative or supervisory posi- 
tions which may materialize. They will be 
better candidates because of their consultant 
experience. 


In brief, this plan was the one 
adopted by the Portland Board of 
Education. Eleven outstanding teach- 
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ers were selected to work from the 
central office on a system-wide basis— 
one in the kindergarten; three in the 
primary grades; four in the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades; and one in it 
of the special fields of art, music, an 
industrial arts. In addition to their 
general competence, one intermediate 
and upper-grade consultant was paf 
ticularly well qualified in language 
arts and another in arithmetic. They 
were paid their teaching salaries a 
three hundred dollars and a mileas 
allowance. 

The position of general € 
supervisor was supplanted by 
tor of elementary instruction. dps 
assigned the co-ordination of s cis 
pervision in the elementary ae 
and was directly responsible for 
consultant program. 


lementary 
a direc- 
He was 


m 
SETTING UP THE CONSULTAN 
PROGRAM 


A committee of superet € 
principals worked with the new E 
pointed director of elementary pro- 
struction to plan the consultan ciple* 
gram. They established the prin be 
under which consultants oM pro 
selected and were to operate. pene 
fessional qualifications for 4 C ini 
ant were to include adequate t" as ? 
in his field, permanent md 
teacher in Portland, and evic^ 
outstanding classroom aper als 

All elementary-school E. omi 
and supervisors were invited pes? 
nate teachers as consultants: the dr 


; : b 
nominations were reviewe y 
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rector of elementary instruction and 
by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and instruction, 
whose recommendations for selection 
Were sent to the personnel depart- 
ment. A special effort was to be made 
E select persons who were respected 
: E bor fellow-workers and who pos- 
ed natural qualities of leadership. 
da le appeared to appre- 
iii oa opportunity to share in plan- 
ilens "nao and making nomina- 
indi, on however, were under- 
iffa 5 y reluctant to weaken their 
iin their strongest 
heleta Two factors resulted in their 
Suus support. One was their 
added on of the value of this type of 
Was que service. The other 
sible, co assurance that, wherever fea- 
ildir nsultants would return to the 
Š rongan from which they came, 
eri r because of their broader ex- 
ence, 
X. — orientation program for 
of the airs was held at the beginning 
Principles 00l year. At this time the 
Operate w under which they would 
ants dey, "a discussed. The consult- 
unctione oped an outline of specific 
To Pan and methods of operation. 
T maximum amount of time 
othe 2: they decided to go direct- 
"n on ools each day and to report 
"bees office only on Friday 
€etings ü e BEG. accum ae 
bu ley exchanged information, 
"s ans for the following week, 
the com. their programs. [arly in 
it was planned that there 
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would be an evaluation of the consult- 
ant program by teachers and adminis- 
trators and by the consultants them- 
selves. This evaluation was to be car- 
ried on both as the program developed 
and at the end of the year. 

THE OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 

As pointed out earlier, the consult- 
ant's work was not a desk job. In fact, 
no desks, secretaries, or telephones 
were provided. The headquarters was 
a conference room with tables and fil- 
ing cabinets, which also served as the 
office of the director of elementary in- 
struction. The director's secretary 
took their calls. According to plan, the 
consultants were in schools almost full 
time. During the first two weeks of the 
school session, they called on almost 
three hundred teachers—all the new 
teachers in the system. On these first 
visits the consultants became ac- 
quainted with teachers and let both 
teachers and principals know that 
they would return if needed. Many 
teachers asked for and received im- 
mediate help during these initial visits. 
Others were reluctant to request help. 

A chief concern of the consultants 
had been that teachers would not re- 
quest their help. Another was that 
they might be resented by experienced 
teachers. They set about to convince 
teachers that they were not visiting 
classrooms to inspect them or to make 
reports. These early concerns soon 
subsided. As news of their work trav- 
eled, the consultants received requests 
from both experienced and inexperi- 


enced teachers. Experienced teachers 
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wanted an opportunity to exchange 
ideas on methods and procedures, and 
they wanted suggestions for units and 
instructional materials. During one 
week the central office received calls 
for consultant service from thirty-two 
schools, more than half the elementary 
schools in the system. These calls were 
in addition to the regular visits al- 
ready scheduled by consultants. 

One of the strengths of the program 
was that the consultants were fresh 
from the classroom. Thus they could 
interpret the system's philosophy in 
practical terms; they knew materials 
intimately; they could talk to teachers 
on the basis of their own recent ex- 
perience, since they worked chiefly at 
their own grade levels. A typical day 
might include: 


1. Conferring with a small group of teachers 

before school in the morning. 

Visiting classrooms according to schedule 

prearranged with teachers. 

- Lunching with a teacher for a conference. 

Stopping at the instructional materials 

department to select some particular film 

or book to use in a demonstration. 

- Visiting another classroom to demon- 
Strate a teaching technique or to help a 
teacher rearrange the furniture and work 
centers, 

6. Meeting a school staff or committee after 

school. 

T; Answering a teacher's inquiry by tele- 

phone in the evening. 


N 


oo 


I 


Sometimes it was more profitable to 
Spend an entire day or even two or 
three days helping one teacher organ- 
ize his class, make plans, and initiate a 
Unit, rather than to devote an equiv- 
alent amount of time in short visits. 
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As the year progressed, the consult- 
ants became enthusiastic about the 
many opportunities to help improve 
instructional programs throughout the 
district. At the Friday afternoon 
meetings they discussed the problems 
facing teachers. Soon they were giving 
limited service, along with supervi- 
sors, teachers, and principals, as chair- 
men of curriculum committees, a 
members of instructional apie, 
committees, as advisers to the achor 
radio station, and as speakers for pa 
ent and teacher groups. The bra 
system continued to adhere rigidly b 
the policy, however, that eee 
were not to participate in these i 
activities to an extent that would Pid 
terfere with their classroom eo 
schedules. Consultants judged d 
themselves when they had npn 
enough extra duties. They wem ae 
stantly aware that their pai à 
sponsibility was helping teacher 
the job. 4 

Although consultants made i 
practice to visit only ipsi e 
wished to have assistance, es aii 
they were called in by principa in 
asked to visit particular were 
building. Such visits, where a help: 
had not specifically requeste nder- 
called for the utmost tact and V 


r5 
$ E teach? 
standing. Usually when the nsult" 


x cO. 
became convinced that H gind» 
ants made no reports of 9 y it ant? 


when they found that the cons 
would work along with we c of 
were favorably impressed. $ unc 
this group of teachers became 
supporters of the program. 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 
B = of the school year the 
fle iei si ementary instruction and 
T oo devised a question- 
ES Which principals and teachers 

to evaluate the consultant pro- 


if 3 à 
Bue Questionnaires were sent to 
th ng principals with the request 


iul d Qe completed by the prin- 
contact wi : teachers who had had 
questio, i the program. Of 500 
turned ens sent out, 455 were re- 
Principals 5 by teachers and 60 by 
enced ag : Almost as many experi- 
MNiestonnaie ne teachers returned 
^ ires. All were unsigned. 
ear, E the opinions of first- 
Sachers we “year, and experienced 
| teachers, much the same. Of the 
lonnaire m responding to the ques- 
With m t | said that their contacts 
ant ang lu Sultants were both pleas- 
zy ethos pful. Only four said that 
1 orseq ot. Principals unanimously 
the Program. 


Cach 
for liki ers gave the following reasons 


Onsule * consultant program: 
ta : 
2 When », nts are willing to take classes 
* Conga) DeSted, B 
ants 
c ar ; 
3, venjen, p enge conferences at a time 
c to the teachers, 


Onsu]: 
tant: 
& S co 1 H 9 1 
4 Wang Matt me on invitation and give 
5 Cons Otice of their visi 
ms ants of à aisits. 
Onsultants ten bring materials. 
- make no reports on teachers. 
M ir x 
“ut, each tons for improve- 
ed Mar and principals recom- 
ed t more consultants be 
n , 
6 "a Ru consultants ar- 
Ach tea Onger periods of time 
Cher; more assistance in 
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art and music be provided; consult- 
ants bring more materials and teach- 
ing aids. 

After studying the questionnaires 
returned by teachers and principals, 
the consultants felt encouraged by the 
favorable responses and practical sug- 
gestions for improvement. They pro- 
posed that during the second year of 
the program: 


1. Consultants be available during the pre- 
school induction period to meet with new 
teachers in their areas of work. 

2. Consultants continue making brief visits 
to all new teachers during the first two 
weeks of school. 

3. If, after a visit by a consultant, the prin- 
cipal requests a conference to obtain sug- 
gestions for follow-up assistance in the 
building, the teacher be asked to partici- 
page whenever possible. 

4. Time be arranged, when feasible, for con- 
ferences between consultants and teach- 
ers when children are not present. 

5. Occasionally, if needed, a consultant 

continue to spend one to three consecutive 

days full time with one teacher. 

6. Administrators continue to explain the 
status, functions, and purpose of the con- 
sultant program. 

7. Consultants work only in situations 
where teachers wish help, desire to partici- 
pate, and are willing to follow through to 


improve instruction. 
The spokesman for the consultants 


wrote: 

e broadening experience 
that being a consultant has offered us and 
the many opportunities we have had to gain 
a better understanding of the Portland pub- 
lic schools. We have learned to know many 
teachers throughout the school system and 
have made many friends. Iam sure that we 
shall return to our teaching positions at the 


We appreciate th 
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end of our consultant experience as better 
teachers. 


The success of the consultant pro- 
gram probably can be attributed to 
the careful planning of the program by 
elementary-school principals and cen- 
tral staff; the leadership of principals 
in indorsing and interpreting the pro- 
gram; the high professional quality of 
the consultants; and the support af- 
forded the program by the Board of 
Education, the superintendent, and 


the central staff of administrators and 
supervisors. 

With an enlarged consultant staff, 
Portland is now completing its second 
year of the consultant program. Our 
experience leads us to believe that this 
type of supervision is a step in the 
right direction. Teachers and princi- 
pals seem to agree that it is a most 
effective way to improve the curricu- 
lum—by helping teachers become 
more competent in their classrooms. 


A CORE VOCABULARY OF SPELLING WORDS 


GEORGE C. KYTE anp VIRGINIA M. NEEL 
University of California 


Ws AYRES completed his pio- 
tried research on spelling vo- 
im Mi he proved that the num- 
dlet rds which an adult needs to be 
Portion ky constitutes a very small 
son i4 the words in the English 
dive ane Subsequent investigations 
small nuper established the fact that 
taction ww ber of words carries a large 
ithe; iier load in writing done by 
10 eda children. For example, 
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and arranged in descending order of 
frequency of occurrence, the differ- 
ences between the per cent of total 
running words for successive groups 
decrease markedly. An illustration of 
the decreasing differences has been de- 
veloped from the data presented by 
Rinsland regarding the 1,000 most 
common words in the writing vocabu- 
laries of eighth-grade children.* The 
differences between the successive 
groups of 100 words are 9 per cent, 5 
per cent, 3 per cent, 3 per cent, 2 per 
cent, 1 per cent, 2 per cent, 1 per cent, 
and 1 per cent, in that order. There- 
fore the mastery of each additional 
100 words after the first 100 yields de- 
creasing increments of spelling facility 
for the additional amounts of learning. 
This conclusion points to the value of 
a basic list of words, such as has been 


advocated by many writers. 


NATURE AND USE OF A 
CORE VOCABULARY 

tion of a core vocabulary in 
aken by the writ- 
de the minimal es- 
nstructional pro- 
a core list of 
ildren who are 


Deriva 
spelling was undert 
ers in order to provic 
sentials for various ! 
grams. For example, 
words mastered by ch 
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mentally retarded or by pupils who 
have considerable difficulty in learning 
to spell should assure better writing 
performances by children with these 
handicaps than will occur when they 
struggle to master four thousand 
words. The core vocabulary can be 
used also to teach illiterates to write 
intelligibly. Similar use can be made 
of such a list in teaching the writing of 
English to foreigners knowing only 
some other language. Stress on the 
core words rather than the much long- 
er list ordinarily used in instruction 
should lead to the development of a 
spelling consciousness, skill in spelling 
correctly, and, consequently, facility 
in written expression. 

The construction of the core vo- 
cabulary has been made possible by 
the use of the findings in two monu- 
mental studies. A list of basic words 
used by adults has been selected from 
the study by Horn.5 A similarly basic 
list of words which elementary-school 
children use in writing has been se- 
lected from the Rinsland list. In order 
to derive a combined list of core words, 
the writers applied the following three 
general criteria: 

1. A functional core vocabulary should 
include the words which occur most com- 
monly both in adults! and in children's 
writing. 

2. A functional core vocabulary should 


include the words which most commonly 
Occur in adults writing, although these 


* Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary, 
University of Iowa Monographs in Education, 


First Series, No. 4, Iowa City, Iowa: University 
-of Iowa, 1926, 


[Seplember 


words occur less commonly in children's 
AL functional core vocabulary should 
juclude the words which most commonly 
occur in children's writing although these 
words occur less commonly in adults’ writ- 
ing. 

Mastery of the resulting list of 
words should assure spelling profi- 
ciency in the case of a large per cent o 
the words written by adults and by 
children at various grade levels. Since 
the core list would include so pany 
words which children have occasion t0 
write frequently, such words dt 
contribute to the development x 
spelling consciousness. The core de ; 
cabulary should make possible 5d 
ready learning of many amid ^ 
simple words derived from words is 
the list. This latter prm 
strengthened by the various det m 
tive word forms which appear a K 
lists compiled by the investigator jes: 
adults’ and of children’s vocabula” 


WORDS 


the 
The core vocabulary derived bY ol 


writers consists of a basic list e el 
words, which are presented in Ta th 

The list was obtained by apply "a fot 
three criteria expanded to six E asis 
the selection of the words. Eac jon? 

is presented below in the discus? ete 
the type and number of words 
mined accordingly. 

Type I.—Words include appe? 
Type I are those words whic? o moŝt 
in identical form among the eatin’ 
commonly used words (1a) apy lane 
in the lists by Horn and by R of 9€ 
The characteristic frequen 


BASES FOR SELECTION OF 
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em of the words are exemplified 
y the data in Table 2 regarding 
twelve words included from the list of 


Type I words, 


E is one of the most commonly 
E oou in the writing of both 
in in ies children. It is also very high 
Wied ie: of the 100 most commonly 
Ghent s (1a1) in every elementary- 
ol grade. 
? an : des in the first 500 words of 
children’ 1 Ing and in the first 100 in 
amon s writing. However, it is 
but n Second 100 words (1a2) in 
.68 I through IIT. 
Es also in the first 500 words 
is in theme 1n adults’ writing, but it 
en’ a“ th 100 words (1a5) of chil- 
Schoo] ET In the elementary- 
the thin 4 es, the word ranges from 
"€ + words (1a3) in Grades 
Secong 1 E to the second half of the 
Ype H 0 words (2b) in Grade I. 
Typ -—Additional words, under 
Wor aoe ond among the first 300 
1), ein Children's writing (see Table 
dre; s 8 so Very common in chil- 
ate ing oe materials, the words 
tive Uded In the core list irrespec- 
ln ; i leir frequency in adults! writ- 
y r € tepresentative words of this 
og, "cluded in Table 2. 
Seeong 12% doll, and baby are in the 
the this Words (1a2), and fish is in 
itin ] 00 words (1a3), of children's 
Eon s frequencies of occurrence 
lag Paige elementary-school 
woes of oa characteristic dif- 
(nj s Bas: Istributions of Type II 
) of $1n the second 500 words 
Adults’ writing; dog is in 
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the first half of the second 1,000 words 
(2a); and doll is in the second half of 
the fifth 1,000 words (5b). 

Type IIT.—Words in the fourth 100 
words (1a4) of children’s writing and 
in the second 500 (1b) of adults! writ- 
ing are in Type III (see Table 1). 

Blue, street, and family in Table 2 
are characteristic words in this type. 
They illustrate variations in frequency 
of occurrence and the consequent pat- 
terns of distributions in the elemen- 
tary-school grades. 

Type IV.—Type IV includes words 
in the first 500 of adults! writing and 
in the second 500 of children's writing 
but also among the first 500 words in 
at least one of the elementary-school 
grades (see Table 1). 

Examples of this type included in 
Table 2 are even, during, given, and 
job. Real is among the fourth 100 words 
(1a4) of the list for Grade I, while dur- 
ing is among the third 100 words in 
Grade VIII. Job is included in the type 
because it is in the fourth 100 words 
(1a4) in Grade VIII. 

Type V.—Among the first 500 
words of adults’ writing and among 
the second 500 words in at least one 
elementary-grade list, but irrespective 
of frequency of occurrence in the total 
for all grades, are the words in Type V. 

Present, though, company, and 
whether in Table 2 illustrate charac- 
teristic distributions of occurrence in 
the elementary-school grades. Present 
is among the second 500 words (1b1, 
1b2, and 1b4) in all grades. Whether 
has this characteristic frequency (1b4) 
in Grades VI and VIII only. 


TABLE 1 


A CORE VOCABULARY OF 501 SPELLING WORDS 


Type I. 315 Words Occurring in Identical Form among 500 Most Commonly Used Words 


in Adults! and in Children's Writing 


MARCI — 
a call from kind now since two 
about called full knew of six under 
after came gave know off small until 
afternoon can get. large old so up 
again can’t getting last on some upon 
ago E a ag once something | us 
a Á el one Si use 
MEA ay glad Jet only "us used 
class g ^ 
ABA g close Boing rod oe S us t 
always cold gone like other such wante 
em come good little our war 
an coming got lon t summer nS 
and could great look o Andy uy 
mia county T gohe paper take we i 
any day half ley pr e weeks 
anything days hand is y m wal 
are dear happy mak eal van vent 
around did hard aki place thank wan 
Eis didn't na making play that li hae 
ask different have MUR plane he: when 
asked dinner havin; rd D wed Where 
at do h g may put them N "hich | 
away aes i e me quite then While | 
back doing UE men read there S bo 
bad done han might ready these ‘i 
bel doni. CB money received they ud 
because down here Ihres rest thing Winter 
bed each HER morning right things ‘igh 
been early him mot n think th 
before end his ed run this Tofik 
being enough home Mr = those wor! 
best wee paa rs. same thought wail 
better every nene much Saturday three wate 
big far m must saw through Writing ! 
book few I my say time is rote 
books find i name school to ear 
both fine i near second today Tent 
Box feet ». never see together i 
boy five into new send told y esterday 
bring foe H next sent too n 
but fou a nice set took y en 
buy font Ra night she town * out 
by fiend i no should truly ours | 
eep not show try y | 
Type II. 55 Words Occurring among the 300 Most Frequently Used Words in Children's writing 
aunt P cher 
baby d dar girls milk ride per 
ball children Father grade Miss Santa Claus train 
beautiful Christmas | feet ground o'clock side tree 
black cones fire head oh sister trees ! 
boys dadd: fish live played sometimes 1 
brother og y food lived playing snow 
brought doll for looked ran started 
um lots red story 


Type UI. 21 Words 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Occurring in Fourth 100 in Children's Writing and in Second 500 of Adults’ Writing 


b s 
d ant dress farm goes light seen store 
decided eyes friends hair miss spring times 
x: family game land picture street walk 
Type IV, 38 Words Occurring in First 500 of Adults’ Writing and in Second 500 of Children’s 
Writing and Also in First 500 in One Elementary-School Grade 
abl . | 
a T course given Monday real suppose tomorrow 
ddress A 3 
against during job month remember | surely weather 
etween even, leave myself several taken without 
bill evening letters need. shall talk young 
card everything | line nothing sincerely 
Friday mail own state 
Type V. 27 Words Occurring in First 500 of Adults’ Writing and in Second 500 
in at Least One Elementary-School Grade 
boy, 
buit company however office possible receive though 
believe cannot interest order present returned written 
Usiness expect matter past rather Seems whether 
feel number pay really sending 
Type VI. 45 Words Occurring in First 330 in Adults’ Writing but Not in First 
1,000 in Any Elementary-School Grade 
à "an 
agunt , ; turi therefore 
ap, e check enclosed herewith pleased iic] feast 
abPreciate Copy enclosing information pleasure Sauls actory ka i 
baaton | COVering — | fact kindly price Ceni 
casg Ce credit Favor material receipt oer 
Certaj date forward necessary regard. . tacks 
inly partment | further No. regarding eie 
mee. ese future note reply 
_ re NE E -——— 
Ty 
pei VY «yt atone in all eight grades. 
. : , : in alle g 
i hich are —Type VI includes words trate distributions dit Guasi words 
n adultes among the first 330 words Fact, (rust, and cre " 
th 8 writi à : ich d t appear in all grades. 
© oth Ng and not included in which do not app 
E ST five ( I-II include the words 
Y se e Ypes (see Table 1). Bc- Types «n n in children's 
th th. êe SO common in adult which are very ire tion of them 
B "m rt 
qs in in beyond the first 1,000 writing. Only a en a commonly in 
: E 
ma t go EUR inany elementary however, do not eV words have a 
: d e 
Cabu) Y are included in the core adults’ writing. TYP - Its’ 
The 1 high frequency of occurrence m adults 
e igh iri i , 
trap, ast six . ; P d in at least one elementary- 
fo, th et abled ike: we but all the words are 
O ar; S ici x ut 
feu “teristics of frequency , school grade, 500 words of chil- 
S among the second 


e, S 
Se, note, and sir illus- 
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dren's writing. Types V and VI in- 
clude the words which are very com- 
mon in adults’ writing and generally 
not common in children's writing. 


TA 


Most of these words, especially those 
in Type VI, must be included in the 
core vocabulary because they are pri- 
marily words in common adult usage. 


BLE 2 


EXAMPLES OF TYPES OF WORDS INCLUDED IN THE LISTS 


Wozp Tyre 


OCCURRENCE BY GRADE AND BY TOTAL IN RINSLAND List* 


OCCURRENCE 
ix. Horn LIST 


I II III IV V VI VII | VIII | Total} Number 
I 1al*| la1 | lal | lal | lal | tat | tat | iai | 1 4 
1 |203, 146 
I 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | lal | lal | tat | lal | lal | lal 12,110 
I 1a2 | 1a2 | 1al | 1a1 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a1 | 1a1 | lat 10,083 
I t AH ju id 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 7,765 
: a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1a2 | 123 4,816 
another,..| I | 1a3 | tad | la3 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a2 132 | 1a2 | lad | 31862 
ong, EEA p d la5 | 1a4 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1a3 3 "664 
nm. S5 ; la5 | lad | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 3,295 
Eiern I la3 | 1a5 | a4 | tad | 1a4 | 1a2 | 1a5 | 1a5 | la4 | 2,291 
ago TM 1 Qa | 1a5 | 1a5 | 1a5 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a5 | 1a4 | 1a4 | 1,869 
in E 2b |1b4|2a | 1b4] 1a5 | 1b5 | 1a3 | 1a3 | la5 | 1,562 
Teque 1b1 | 1b1 | 1b2 | 1a5 | 1a4 | 1a5 | 1a5 | 1a5 | la5 | 1,459 
Li): soe ae II | tai} iai | 1a1 | 1a1 | 122 | 1 
a a3 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1a2| 9,711 
Ex , H nl lal | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a4 | 1a5 | 1a5 152 1a2 6,093 
doll... n 1af Jal | 1a2 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1b1 | 1b3 | 2a | 1a2 | 4,524 
bs i al | 1a2 | 1al | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1a5 | 1a4 | 1b2 | 1a2 | 4,456 
h I |1a4| 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a4 | 1a5 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 2,632 
blue III | 122 | 1a2 | 1a3 | 1a4 
1b1 | ib | 1b1 | 1b1| 1 2,143 
street II | aS | 1a3 | tad fad | tad | 1a4 | tad | 1a5 i 2,064 
y... 1b4 | 2a | 1b1 1a5 | 1a4 | 1b2 | 1a3 | 1a3 | 1a4 | 1,773 
even {IV | 1b1 | 2a | 1b4 | 1b1 | 1b1 | 1b1 | la4 | 1 
a4] 1b | 1,321 
dur i m Sa |2a |2a | 1b2| 1b1 | 1b3 | 1a4 | la3 | 1b | 1,253 
Serre ES la4 | 1b3 | 1b4 | 1b1 | 1a5 | 1b1 | 1b1 | 1b1| 1b | 1,181 
giv i odi E 2a | 1b5} 2a | 1b3|2a |1a4 | 1a4 | 1b 970 
Vai 2a | 2b | 2a |2a | 2a |1b4| 1b4| tad] 1b 690 
present....| V | 1b4 | 1b1 | 1b1 | 1b1 | 1b1 | 1b4 | 152 
2|1b2| 1b | 1,019 
though. ..| V |152|4& |2b | aba | abe | 102 | 1b2 ibi | 1b | '807 
company. .| V | 2a |2b | 2a | 1b5| Ib4| 1b3| 2a | 2a | 1b 566 
ether... V | 3b | 3b | 3a | 2b | 20 | tba] 2a | iba] ł 398 
case...... VI |3a |3b |3a 2b |2a 2 
332 
note. ..... M 2a |2b |2a |2a |2b |3a A 2b Í 267 
M VI | 2b |4a | 3a |3a |2b |3a |3a |2a | 1 218 
fact. y ees 4a |4a |4b |3b |Sb |2b 2a | + 160 
trust Wi pne 4b | 5b | 5b | 4b |s 6 | + 4 
uh | Sacs Sb: us Sa |5a | d 30 


* The 
400 words: uec 


t The words a 


re outside the first 1,0 


are to be interpreted as follows: 1 
1-500 words; and 1a, 1-500 Sede ibis 


100 words; 12, 101-200 words; 1a3, 201-300 "on. 


01-1,000 words; 2a, 1,001-1,500 words, an : 


00 of the Rinsland list. 


Sym-| Number 
bol 
Fa | 519,583 
is | 231016 
ta | 13,08 
in| 9,36 
la 7,075 
te, 9,216 
ii| 50M 
já 10,87 
sp Em 
| 60 
jo m 
737 
JE. 
5b 
§ 455 
p| uh 
2,006 
w| m 
in| 2$ 
866 
la 4961 
Ja} 625 
1a 9 
B. 
a 
12 
12,5 
i Ez 
i 11953 
a 
7,833 
la 12,15 
la 11,959 
la 6,055 
la| 6,524 
1a 9,95 
a 
" 
words; jah = 
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NUMBER GROUPING AS A FUNCTION 
OF COMPLEXITY 


DAN T. DAWSON 
Stanford University 


DEMAY? 
MAY’S LEVELS OF REPRESENTATION 


Amore proposed by DeMay! in 
ee and widely accepted in the 
children and in practice proposes that 
min viis through four stages 
S of representation) in learning 


e e 
3 9ncept of number as a group. 
85e levels are: 
L T 
h a . 
dep aa Stage (representative ob- 
Tr. py 
* The pi ee 
"" mis Stage (pictorial representa- 
I qw 
M P 
"i Semiconcrete 
lv. "Presentations) 


ne abstract 
act-nur , : 
Symbols) mber stage (number 


stage (geometric 


eia D a program for chil- 
jects» egins with “concrete ob- 
Picture p Togresses to experience with 
Creta» aot Objects, then to “semicon- 
dots ri Materials (patterns of lines, 
tumi S. and ends with the use of 
this ea Symbols. No data accompany 
this Pies No evidence exists that 
been Pr of representations has 
Use in aluated through experimental 
is € classroom, 
eng Pite the lack of supporting evi- 
? Many of the leading writers in 


Ch, T. 
HI b DeMay, “Arithmetic Meanings,” 
"cation, XT (June, 1935), 408-12. 


the field of elementary arithmetic 
have seized upon the DeMay proposal 
because of its inherent logic. Morton? 
in his 1937 volume recommends the 
“levels of representation” sequence. 
In fact, he devotes much of the open- 
ing chapter to an exposition of the 
idea. Questions 5, 6, and 7 at the end 
of the chapter are: 


5. State briefly the four stages in the 
transition from concrete to abstract number 
which are recognized by DeMay. 

6. Do you agree that pictures of objects 
are less concrete than objects themselves? 


Discuss. 
7. Why do we call such material as cir- 


cles, dots, and lines semiconcrete material? 

Brueckner and Grossnickle,’ al- 
though giving no credit to DeMay, 
suggest a graded sequence of proce- 
dures starting with the use of the fact 
in a concrete, social situation; manip- 
ulation and grouping of concrete ob- 
jects; the use of pictures; the use of 
semiconcrete representation such as 

2R. L. Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, Vol. I. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1937. 

3Leo J. Brueckner and F. E. Grossnickle, 


How To Make Arithmetic Meaningful. Phila- 
delphia: J. C. Winston Co., 1947. 
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lines and circles; and, finally, the ab- 
stract level—the written fact itself. 

Wheat,‘ in workbook materials de- 
veloped for use in Grade I, follows a 
similar pattern in pictures showing 
(1) a social or life situation, (2) pic- 
tures of things in groups, and (3) geo- 
metric forms in groups. 

Clearly, then, the DeMay hypothe- 
sis is widely held. The lack of attempts 
to validate it is serious when the fol- 
lowing theoretical and observed 
grounds provide reason for doubt. 


CRITICISMS OF DEMAY THEORY 


The basic assumption that there is 
such a thing as concrete number has 
been questioned by Shouse? who 
states: “Strictly speaking there is no 
such thing as concrete number. Num- 
ber is always abstract. Number must 
be thought into the concrete situation 
and is not inherent in it.” It is inter- 
esting to note that this point of view 
was also stated in the much earlier 
classic work of McClellan and Dewey: 
“Number is not (psychologically) got 
from things, it is put info them.” 

Einstein’ asserts that the concept of 
number is a free creation of thought, a 
self-created tool which simplifies the 
organizing of certain sensory experi- 
ences, but a tool which cannot be in- 

* H. G. Wheat and M. L. Wheat, Workbook, 


Row-Peterson — Arillimelic Primer. 


Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1951. 


5 J. B. Shouse, ‘The Difüculty of the Con- 
crete,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXVII 
(November, 1937), 941. 


* J. A. McClellan and John Dewey, The Psy- 


chology of Number, p. 61. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 1896, 2 
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ductively gained from sense experi 
ences. In other words, there is no such 
thing as a “concrete” number idea. 

The observed grounds for criticism 
are directed primarily against the as- 
sumption that children learn a number 
fact most easily by moving through 
the four stages (levels of representa- 
tion) proposed by DeMay. Teachers 
in Stanford University classes "7 
arithmetic methods and in-service 
study groups have reported that ipe 
first-graders apparently abstract? i 
the cardinal idea from pomem 
group arrangements with greater fact 
ity than they did from picture-8tro uP 
arrangements. Further, certain of ne 
observed six-year-olds did not P 
ceive the pictorial arrangement in 
groups but resorted to coun 2€" 
find “how many." Yet these —À 
year-olds recognized simple gu, ihi 
group arrangements as groups» 3 
out resorting to counting. 

In the situations describe 
representations were two-din 
and were not differentiated by e 
dren as being either geometric a ded 
torial. While the children af" yo- 
the geometric forms more easily, comet 
ferred to them as pictures. A Je "s 
ric square or circle became 2 esent 
ball. Thus, the levels of repi“ ere 
tion, as suggested by DeMay: 
nonexistent. 

A first-grade tea 


a, all th 


nension@ 
chi m 


P how 
cher described d 


pert, 

¿5 on "10$ 

7 Albert Einstein, Remate 7 » Lae 
Russell's Theory of Knowledges og Li 


‘prar pP 
bhy of Bertrand Russell, The Lr ^is Schi 
Philosophers, V, 287. Edited by S Unive 
Evanston, Illinois: Northweste" 

1944. 
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a child working with a group of shells, 
three conchs and two pectines, could 
Not perceive five shells in the situa- 
tion. He perceived three shells of one 
kind and two shells of another and was 
unable to abstract “fiveness.” A study 
Py Carper’ indicated that factors of 
orm or shape, context, and pattern of 
rangement impeded the perception 
ean. The problem of inte- 
field Ei or organizing a perceptual 
ani no o on both the maturation 
fe e previous experiences of the 
ner, 
ae of representation” pro- 
teite i : eMay may be an inaccu- 
bees tar, term. In DeMay's 
eedi , evel I, representation, is in 
stage) pry terms (the object 
ation i Levels II and II, represen- 
(the "hs in two-dimensional terms 
à deter: stage). How can a picture 
ive of ^ be more or less representa- 
circle” pL aA than a “perfect 
^ cliches p ring, for example? Both 
Siona] steel in fact, the three-dimen- 
? piston yi circle may be perceived as 
larly, ü ing and not as a circle. Simi- 
RA O en” colored red, may be 
Xena; SM ball. By the same kind 
tiong» Ea f ‘pictorial representa- 
siona] « ould include all two-dimen- 
is impo 8eometric representations." It 
tives ‘sible to make a “representa- 
kinds a. between certain 
and « bà Beometric representation" 
zw rial representation." A two- 
inris Carper, « 
"mary , 
0, 


“Grade 
66.5 0 ourna l 


Seeing Numbers as Groups 
Arithmetic,” Elementary 
XLII (November, 1942), 
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dimensional three-by-three-inch red 
square may be both a geometric form 
and a red box. A two-dimensional blue 
circle is both a blue circle and a blue 
ball. When is a two-dimensional repre- 
sentation “geometric” and not “pic- 
torial”? 


DESIGN OF PRESENT STUDY 


Because the DeMay hierarchy 
seemed to be an inaccurate descrip- 
tion, this writer, after careful study of 
the literature and after preliminary 
testing and observation of children in 
the primary grades, has proposed a 
new hypothesis: complexity. When 
the pattern and the size of the percep- 
tual field are held constant, the critical 
factor in the apprehension of number 
as a group is the degree of complexity 
of the perceptual field. Complexity is 
created by a lack of symmetry, by the 
component elements, by heterogeneity 
of group elements, and by poor figure- 
ground relation. 

In order to test the complexity hy- 
pothesis, a new measuring device was 
constructed. A set of sixteen cards pre- 
sented each of the numbers 4, 5, 6, and 
7 in four complexity levels: Type I, 
geometric (squares, circles, and dia- 
monds); Type II, uniform “semigeo- 
metric" (flower faces or butterflies); 
Type III, "mixed" (geometric forms, 
flower faces, birds, flags, and butter- 
flies); and Type IV, complex pictorial 
(dragon, chair, doll, lamb, bear). One 
additional card, used in giving direc- 
tions, was a 5 pattern in an arrange- 
ment of United States flags. 

Allarrangements were on seven-by- 
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eleven-inch cards, with pictures placed 
on a grid so that each arrangement of 
the same number was in approximate- 
ly the same pattern. Patterns used 
were the quadrat (4), the domino (5), 
and a pair of vertical columns of three 
(6), and a 3-3-1(7). 

The design of the 6 and the 7 
groups was intended to facilitate sub- 
grouping; 3-2-2, 3-3-1, 3-3, or 2-2-2. 
The 6 pattern was vertical, the 7 pat- 
tern horizontal, in order to inhibit 
practice effect. 

Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7 were chosen 
because Brownell? had found that the 
4 group represented the threshold of 
difficulty for first-graders and that the 
7 group was difficult to apprehend at 
all levels. 

By using test cards of four levels of 
complexity, it was possible to test the 
DeMay hierarchy and the complexity 
hypothesis simultaneously. Type I 
cards contained geometric forms only 
and were the least complex according 
to the complexity description. Type 
IV cards contained pictorial represen- 
tations only and were the most com- 

plex according to the complexity de- 
scription. 

A combination of factors was de- 
signed to create complexity in the 
Type IV cards. Heterogeneity of 
group elements was achieved by the use 
of different units in the group, for ex- 
ample, a cup of coffee, a clown, a doll, 
instead of like group elements. Lack of 


*W. A, Brownell, The Development of Chil- 
dren's Ni umber Ideas in the Primary Grades. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 35, 
Chicago 37. University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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symmetry was achieved by using rep- 
resentations with irregular outlines in- 
stead of symmetrical representations, 
such as circles or balanced flower 
faces. Several component elements 
were introduced into each representa- 
tion. Mixed colors, detail of figure, 25 
in a boy with a cowboy outfit with 
boots, guns, and other accouterments, 
were used for this purpose. Poor id 
ure-ground relationships were We 
lished by having little color ape 
between the figures and the bac 
ground in certain instances. d 

Type I cards corresponded to ae 
III, the semiconcrete stage, of ds 
DeMay hierarchy ; and Type IV care? 
to Level II, the picture stage- he 
findings must, therefore, mee 
DeMay hypothesis or the comp p 
hypothesis, but not both. Or the p 
ings could be inconclusive, supp? 
neither theory. 


THE POPULATION AND THE 
TESTING PROCEDURE m 
School populations were age” 
three varying socioeconomic hous 
Socioeconomic criteria gela "m 
ing and school reputation. eir > 
first-graders, twenty-eight rade? 
graders, and twenty-four fifth-£ ere 
were tested. Grades I, II, an "m at 
selected in order to provide ymit® 
several levels. Because of m jven 
tions only first-grade results ? 
here. 
Children in each class | the reg 
duced to the investigator D 7. . f they 
sked jd 
lar classroom. They were 2 ere 10 
liked to play games and 


«tt 
jnt 
S were gU" 


| 
| 


1955] 
that, if they so desired, they could 
Play an arithmetic game. Reactions 
Were uniformly positive, and there was 
no overt evidence of anxiety or con- 

cern. The word fest was never used. 
^ ag Pupil was told that he would be 
(em à Series of cards and that he was 
: ell how many things he saw as 
acd as possible. "Let's see how 
Kus do it. It's easy," was the 
ibas x approach. The sample card 
Doe , used with the fifth-graders, 
$ Introduced when it was appar- 


ent : 
at that the younger children needed 
Nal example. 


he children verbalized readily 


COtiaged T response, the child was en- 
“goog” y a statement such as 
Corded S fine." The data were re- 
indicate Ps special form with space to 
Observati ime, level of response, and 
RA 9n notes of any lip-move- 
ligation counting, pointing, ver- 
Countin de and the like. Level A was 
"s Level B was grouping and 
E; Level C was subgrouping; 
leyg “vel D was total grouping. These 
9f reg “te also referred to as “maturity 
tur Ponse,” Level A being least ma- 
Bona D the most mature. 
NOt be. normal distribution could 
tica] t, PB, the chi square statis- 
the Piin. Dlque was used to determine 
fiance of the findings. 


FINDINGS 


Nth : 
tant tee, data in Table 1 three impor 
LT he * appear for Grade I. 
S'eater the complexity of the 
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number-group presentation, the greater 
the amount of counting that occurs; and, 
conversely, the simpler the presentation, 
the less counting. For example, 56 per 
cent of the children count for the most 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF VARIOUS RESPONSES 
BY FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 


Per Cent or Purits RESPONDING 
LeveL or to Numner Group 
COMPLEXITY 
4 6 6 | 7 
Counting (Level A) 
Type I... s 14.5] 23.7] 32.0] 47.1 
Type II. 10.8 | 33.3 | 37.0] 57.3 
Type III 22.2 21.6 | 41.9] 57.5 
Type IV..... 53.4 | 56.2| 50.7| 59.5 
Grouping (Level D) 
Type ds wens 77.6 | 42.1 20.0 4.3 
Type IL. 77.0] 48.0 8.2 5.3 
Type Ill... 58.3| 55.4] 13.5 2:7 
Type IV..... 21.0 | 21.9 5.5 4.1 
Subgrouping (Level C) 
T. 7.9| 34.2] 48.0] 48.6 
Type eee 12.2] 18.7] 54.8] 37.3 
Type III. . 19.4| 23.0| 44.6| 39.3 
Type IV... 27.7 | 21.9 | 43.8| 36.5 


complex pattern of the number 5 
group, while only 24 per cent count for 
the least complex pattern of this 5 
group. This difference is significant at 
the .001 level. 

2. The size of the number-group pres- 
entaton affects the level of response. 
The ability to group rather than to 
count declines as the number groups 
become larger. Seventy-eight per cent 
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of the first-graders grouped the least 
complex number 4 card, while only 4 
per cent grouped the least complex 
number 7 card. 

Clearly, the per cent of children 
counting or grouping varies consist- 


TABLE 2 


MEDIAN TIME IN SECONDS TAKEN BY FIRST- 
GRADE PUPILS FOR COUNTING (A), SUB- 
GROUPING (C), AND TOTAL GROUPING (D) 


Menun Tre 
Numper Group 
AND LEVEL OF " 

COMPLEXITY Counting Sub- Total 
(A) grouping | Grouping 

(C) (D) 

2. 1.6 1.1 

2.9 1:5 1.2 

3.4 1.8 1.5 

3.6 2.9 2.5 

3.7 2.6 1.8 

3.4 2.6 1.8 

3.6 2.41. 1.5 

3.5 3.4 2.0 

3.6 2.0 1.5 

3.9 1.9 1.9 

3.7 2.0 1.6 

4.2 2.3 1.6 

3.7 2.4 3.9 
4.1 G |e 

4.4 2.4 2.4. 

4.6 3.4 2.4 


ently with the complexity of the card. 
Typically, however, there is a limit to 
the size of the number presentation 
Which can be grouped. First-graders 
usually could not group beyond the 
numbers 4 or 5 and, when dealing with 
the numbers 6 or 7, broke them down 
into subgroups or counted. For ex. 
ample, 25 per cent of the children sub- 
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grouped the most complex 4 pattern, 
while 44 per cent subgrouped the most 
complex 6 pattern. 

3. The speed of response is dependent 
upon both the size and the com plexity of 
the number-group presentation. Vor ex- 
ample, Table 2 shows that the median 
time required for counting the sim- 
plest 4 card was 2.7 seconds; the medi- 
an time for counting the simplest 
card was 3.7 seconds—an increase © 
about 37 per cent in time. The median 
time of 1.1 seconds for grouping the 
simplest 4 card and of 2.5 seconds fer 
the most complex 4 card shows 2n d 
crease of more than 125 per cent m 
time. In the first example, the spee = 
response was dependent on s?4¢ b 
number. In the second instance, SP°® A 
of response was dependent on com 
plexity. pi- 
It is apparent, then, that a com 
nation of the two factors, size of group 
and complexity, affects the speed of 5 
sponse. For example, the median s 
of 1.1 seconds required for £T f 
the simplest 4 card was less th 
as much as the median time of 2-7" 7 
onds for grouping the most comp at 
card. As shown in Table 2, co uch 
apparently affects counting time! it 
more than it does grouping pa ran 
should also be noted that the d at 


time for grouping any number m be 
any level of complexity tends sub” 
faster than that for counting °! past 
grouping. Table 2 reveals tbat 
responders are “groupers” : 

slow responders are counter?: | og iP 


" no 
Some practice effect wa® 


| 
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Tesponse to cards of the 7 group and 
Probably accounts for time discrepan- 
cles at Level C. 


INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


ES findings reported support the 
iur al hypothesis at first-grade 
de he relation between type (com- 
a and the level of response is 
Eom. ant. 'The data revealing this re- 
Sn] ^ shown in Table 3. Since, 
E e exception of the 7 group, 
e ndings are significant, the data 
the Stine further to determine 
ure of the relation. 
H ud Ire of chi square was used 
e significance of the differ- 
Sn inter-card responses (Type I, 
» V$. Type IV, complex). The 
in In this experiment responded 
t Mature levels to Type I than 
dite e IV cards. Statistically, the 
Probabili, were significant when the 
Shas "d was .05 or less. In other 
“ ene first-graders recognized 
Plex Gus groups on the least com- 
ES more readily than they did 
tended t. complex cards. Complexi- 
. v0 Create counting responses, 
ene tended to promote grouping 
tangen, - Since the pattern or ar- 
helg CPt of each number group was 
Were eA tant, response differences 
epr Sem to differences in the 
Plexity — used, that is, com- 
Was true : should be noted that this 
tern a " “spite the fact that the pat- 
M the same for each presenta- 
ture a à Particular number. The na- 
© representations would ap- 


Plic 
Te 


pear, therefore, to be a critical factor 
in perception of number groups. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHING 

From the findings! it is evident 
that increased attention should be 
given to the nature (complexity) of 
pictures used in textbooks, workbooks 


TABLE 3 
RELATION BETWEEN COMPLEXITY ANDLEVEL 
OF RESPONSE AT GRADE I, USING 
CHI SQUARE AND PROBABILITY 


Nuser Group 


4 [2 6 7 


Chi square...| 48.3 | 30.1 12.3 4.2 
Probability. . .001 .001 .03 .30 


or otherwise to develop the concept of 
number as a group. The use of compli- 
cated group pictures tends to produce 
counting, not grouping, and hence will 
not assist the learner in developing the 
ability to apprehend number groups. 
For the primary grades it is important 
to use groupings composed of relative- 
ly simple elements. It would make 
little difference whether the number 
groups were pictures of things or of 
geometric forms if they met the cri- 
terion of simplicity. 

Because trends in good teaching 
have been toward the functional use of 
number ideas in social situations, 


1? Space limitations prevent the inclusion of a 
more elaborate treatment of the findings. For 


the complete study, see Daniel Turnure Dawson, 


*Number Grouping as à Function of Com- 
plexity." Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, 
School of Education, Stanford University, 1952. 
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many textbook and workbook writers 
have used complicated pictures, in- 
volving much detail and activity, to 
develop number ideas. This has been 
for the purpose of making the situa- 
tion “real” or “lifelike.” As Brownell 
has so cogently pointed out, however, 
because a situation is socially signifi- 
cant, it does not necessarily follow that 
it is also mathematically meaningful. 
Findings of this study would seem to 
indicate that the use of complex 
social-pictorial representations for 
Grade I may impede the development 
of the mathematical idea of groupness. 
According to the complexity hypothe- 
sis and the findings of this study, then, 
it is probable that many primary- 
grade children will resort to counting 
and subgrouping in responding to the 


social-group type of pictorial presen- 
tation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The differences in maturity of re- 
sponse and in time for response be- 
tween the Type I (simple, geometric) 
and the Type IV (complex, pictorial) 
cards are significant. The complexity 
hypothesis is supported by the data 


1 W, A. Brownell, “The Place of Meaning in 
the Teaching of Arithmetic,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLVII (January, 1947), 256-65. 


collected from first-graders in this 
study. 

A comparison of responses to Type 
I and to Type IV representations re- 
veals that they are significantly dif- 
ferent. The findings for Grade I are 
contrary to the DeMay hypothesis. 
The levels of representation suggested 
by DeMay indicate that the pictorial 
forms should precede the geometric 
presentation. Data in this study, how 
ever, indicate that this is not necessart- 
ly true. In this study first-graders wo 
able to perceive groups in the simp á 
geometric forms most easily- e 
sponses to these forms were more ma 
ture and faster. sity 

The data indicate that complex! A 
impeded the perception of ' oe 
ness.” The critical factor in appt ae 
sion of the group was its comple? » 
and not its “geometric” or par 
form. At the primary-grade leve d 
at the early stages of instructio? "hes 
would be preferable to use sap 
torial representations in a vane =a 
patterns to achieve the grouP 
ability. 

Writers of textbooks and atte" 
books need to give much more , de 
tion to the nature of mam in 
signed to develop grouping 2?! 
primary-grade children. 
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sociation of School Administrators, 
1953. Pp. 552. 

Offers the administrator help in his task of 
leading the process of curriculum improve- 
ment. 


Bartky, Joun A. “Windmills and 
Cockroaches: A Realist Looks at Cur- 
riculum Revision,” Clearing House, 
XXVII (March, 1953), 387-93. 

Treats sarcastically the group-discussion 
method as an approach to curriculum re- 


vision and offers suggestions designed to 
facilitate study of elements involved in 


curriculum change. 


BATHURST, Errm, and BLOUGH, 
GLENN. Schools at Work in 48 States: A 
Study of Elementary School Practices. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1952, No. 13. Pp. x+ 
138. 

Reports extensive study of elementary- 
school practices in all the states, under 
such headings as “Teachers at Work," 
“Pupils at Work," “The School Program,” 
“School and Community at Work To- 
gether,” and “A Profession at Work on 
Its Problems.” 


BROWNELL, WILLIAM A. "The Three 
R’s and Today's Schools,” NEA Jour- 
nal, XLI (September, 1952), 335-37. 
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Discusses developments in the elementary- 
school curriculum which have influenced 
practices, makes suggestions for meeting 
criticisms, and advances ideas for improv- 
ing the evolving curriculum. 


BurTERWECK, JosEPH S. “Core-Cur- 
riculum—The Ideal," School and So- 
ciely, LXXVI (October 4, 1952), 213- 
15. 

Considers current meanings attached to 
the term ‘‘core curriculum" and advances 
six characteristics of the ideal core pro- 
gram. 


5. CASWELL, Horts L. "Fundamentals 


for Tomorrow's Schools," Educational 
Forum, XVII (January, 1953), 133-41, 


Describes “fundamentals for tomorrow's 
schools” as world understanding, active 
citizenship, wholesome personality, indi- 
vidual initiative, and physical health. 
Calls for an understanding of the relation 
between these objectives and education at 
the local level as the foundation stone for 
combating powerful forces opposing de- 
mocracy today. 


CnEMIN, LAWRENCE A. “The Curricu- 
lum Maker and His Critics: A Persist- 
ent American Problem,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, LIV (February, 1953), 
234-45. 


Urges a reassessment of the struggles of 
curriculum makers of the past with the 
view of effectively combating destructive 
criticisms and persistent attacks upon 
those who make curriculums. 


Dertuick, L. G. “Venturing in Educa- 
tion: The Superintendent's Role in Cur- 
riculum Improvement,” NEA Journal, 
XLII (February, 1953), 90-91. 


Declares that the school administrator’s 
task is to strive for perspective in the midst 
of many curriculum issues and believes 
that these processes offer possible solutions: 
(1) better definition of objectives, (2) 
better selection of content and experiences, 
(3) better organization of the curriculum, 
and (4) better instruction. 
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EsaEv, GEoncEÉ W. “Front Line Obser- 
vations on Curriculum Improvement, 
North- Central Association Quarterly, 
XXVII (January, 1953), 273-82. 


Relates how curriculum improvement M 
been effected through the development 
a transition program (retraining o 
teachers), an induction program Lex san 
tion of new teachers), and a peces 
program (strengthening of in-service !& 
cilities). 


ErLswortH, Rutu E. “Suggested Em- 
phases for the Elementary School 
riculum,” Social Education, XVII (Fe 
Tuary, 1953), 57-61. 


Declares that the curriculum 
meet the demands of pupil needs, of ie 
realities, and of democratic values aie 
offers nine emphases in pep apo 
velopment that have promise for c'e 
tary education, 


plan must 
cial 


Pro- 
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gram of Curriculum pa XII 
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(February, 1953), 17-19. 
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Suggests approaches to the V recting 
responsibility of principals for at 


i improvem 
programs of curriculum improve 
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Goopson, Wiursitr R., anc 
Lavrence D. “Community 
Criteria,” Educational Leaders 
(January, 1953), 249-52. 


Describes the search for criteria. 2 
the community school and lis : 
characteristics and practices whi nan 
cate that ‘such a school is UP of 
physical entity, it is a socios g 
view, a way of operation. p 
ageview i 
jcu 
Experience with URKI (De 
Kentucky School Journal, 

cember, 1952), 35-38. - 
Reports an eight-phase gg wh y 
in an experience with a core Led jc in ?? 
is thought applicable and prO 
core-curriculum class. 


tili2 
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363. Harrow, J. A. “Who Should Plan 


364, 


365, 


366 


367 


Curriculums?” Education, LXXIII 
(February, 1953), 388-90. 

Declares that there is an undeniable need 
for the participation of ‘‘all persons con- 
cerned” in effecting curriculum change but 
maintains that the ‘basic essential need 
Bow is for a corps of curricular experts, 
Curricular engineers or technologists.” 


Hopkins, L. Tuomas. “Needs and In- 
lerests: A Sufficient Basis for the Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum,” View- 
Points on Educational Issues and Prob- 
lems, pp. 104-11. Thirty-ninth Annual 
choolmen’s Week Proceedings. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
LIII, No, 2. Philadelphia: University 

of Pennsylvania, 1952. 
oo arguments for an elementary- 
ied curriculum based on these proposi- 
ns: (1) Needs and interests are the only 
Soar fe Needs of children are the best 
N ias ; asis. (3) When developed by an 
attive. 4 Process, needs include all other 
ments oy Proposed bases for the ele- 
a le -school curriculum. Through them 
añd Coe learn better what they want 

adults expect them to achieve. 


Kure, W. G. “Can You Put a New 
m m in an Old Classroom?” School 

“ecutive, LXXII (February, 1953), 
64-66, 


tir that new programs do not ob- 
Calls r imum results in old classrooms and 
flexible 4 well-planned classrooms with 
fttetionine alcoves to insure smooth- 
ing social-civic core programs. 


Le j 
1 monn, L. E; “Progressive Curricu- 


Lxx Revision," School and Society, 
VII (January 24, 1953), 52-55. 


o Plores the confusion surrounding much 
© curriculum study of today, the 
UY of genuine results, and lauds the 
Progressive schools... ever at 


by Si 
Ork o 
e co Several curriculum experiments at 
Same time,” 


Pauci 
te, 


Mm 
tin c Aucz M, “Planning for Con- 
Y in the Curriculum," Teachers 


368. 


369. 


370. 


371. 
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College Record, LIV (December, 1952) 
131-37. : 
Sketches earlier attempts to provide for 
continuity in the curriculum, delineates 
aspects of continuity which must prevail 
in sound curriculum planning, and declares 
that the "judgment of the teacher using 
effective processes of group and individual 
planning is our only dependable source of 
continuity." 


MIEL, ALICE, and Orners. “Confer- 
ence Participants Survey the Curricu- 
lum Field,” Teachers College Record, 
LIV (February, 1953), 269-74. 
Summarizes discussion on problems relat- 
ing to *'the importance of a favorable cli- 
mate for growth of people, the role of 
communication in aiding better under- 
standing among people, the use of time as a 
vital factor in co-operative action, and the 
place of community participation in cur- 
riculum development.” 


NATIONAL MipcENTURY COMMITTEE 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. Report on 
Children and Youth. 1950-1952. Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina: Health Publica- 
tions Institute, 1952. Pp. 46. 

Recounts highlights of programs develop- 
ing from the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth by 
reviewing reports from the states, na- 
tional organizations, and federal agencies. 


Pierce, Paut R. "Chicago's Preschool 
Curriculum," Elementary School Jour- 
nal, LIII (November, 1952), 138-43. 

Describes the preschool curriculum in Chi- 
cago public schools through the stages of 
development of lists of activities, involve- 
ment of parents, and the utilization of the 


suggested activities. 


Promising Practices in Elementary 
Schools: A Publication of the Coopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


1952. Unpaged. 


372. 


373. 


374. 


375. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Describes a thirteen-state regional effort 
to improve education through initiating 
a program of action designed to develop 
better elementary schools and to accelerate 
improvements in curriculum and teaching. 


Racan, WiLLiIAM B. Modern Elemen- 
tary Curriculum. New York: Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. 570. 

Intended as a basic textbook for college 
courses and as a guide for teachers and 
administrators in the field, this book 
analyzes some of the fundamental sources 
from which teachers receive guidance in 
making educational decisions and con- 
siders some of the problem in the develop- 
ing of the over-all design of the curriculum 
and in the improving of the areas com- 
monly included in the elementary pro- 
gram. 


SuANE, Harorp G. “Curriculum Prac- 
tices in Educationally Interesting Ele- 
mentary Schools,” Nation's Schools, L 
(August, 1952), 41-42. 

Reports on status of curriculum trends, 
practices and resources in thirty-five school 


systems recognized for their excellent 
programs. 


STRATEMEYER, FLORENCE B.; McKim, 
MARGARET G.; and Sweet, Mayme. 
Guides to a Curriculum Sor Modern Liv- 
ing. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. Pp. 60. 


A booklet which endeavors to “give espe- 
cial attention to the relation that must 
exist between an effective curriculum and 
the persistent life-situations faced by all 
children, youth, and adults.” 


The Three R’s in the Elementary School. 
Prepared by a Committee of the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1952. Pp. x+ 
152, 


Clarifies issues related to the teaching of 
the three R’s “because of a strong con- 
Viction on the part of many educators that 


[September 


abilities and skills in the three R's, func- 
tionally developed, are more important in 
the living of all people today than they 
ever were in the past, and that these abili- 
ties are best developed in a total, M 
ingful setting, not in isolated periods of the 
school day." 


376. TIERNEY, W. F. “Directing eid 
tional Change," Education, LXXH 
(November, 1952), 191-98. 

Considers purposes underlying curriculum 
development and the roles played by Và? 
ous planning agents. 


T y! 
METHODS or TEACHING AND STUD 


377. Bases for Effective Learning. TET 
first Yearbook of the Department i 
Elementary School Principals, aiy 
al Elementary Principal, Vol. T of 
No. 1. Washington: Departmen 
Elementary School Principals, 
Pp. 390. 


A compilation of forty-seven 
ing a wide sampling of practi 
mentary education throughout the 
States. 


d T- 
articles ofie 


ces in 69. 
Unite 


ul- 
378. Children Can Work I: ndepeudenlly. P 
letin No. 90. Washington: Ass aal 
for Childhood Education Internati 
1952, Pp. 36. „indet 
Presents anecdotal accounts ee á 
gartners and children of the first “4 on 
working independently Lew enn 
mittees, setting up standards, 
operating in all-school projects. 


To 
«Deciding How Re 


79. Fick MES A. S Al 
379. FICKES, JAME: cational 3g, 


Evaluate,” Journal of Ed" 
search, XLVI (October, 1952), que 
Reports a survey revealing eS " 
considered suitable by teachers E 


selected references appearing i? j Journth 
1952, issue of the Elementary Schoo jected ipe 
Item 564 (Thelen) in the list of ae of 
ences appearing in the May, 1953; 

School Review. 


1953) 


ing learning situations in the elementary 
school. 


3 Bow à 
80. Fowrkzs, Jonn Guy; HORKHEMER, 


381 


382, 


P. A.; and Copy, P. T. (editors). Ele- 
mentary Teachers! Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials. Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin: Educators Progress Service, 1952 
(ninth edition). Pp. 338 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Provides annotated lists of recent materials 
available free of charge to teachers. 


nA j ; 
ree and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 


m Nashville, Tennessee: Division of 

Pur and Field Services, George 
Ned College for Teachers, 1952. 
>» Viii-- 194, 

Brings up 

ains over 

0 Which 


to date previous lists and con- 
2,500 entries, about 37 per cent 
m All entries are evaluated 
fee us such criteria as content, 
: subject matter, method of 
' and unbiased character of 


Go, 
ODLAD, " 
o » Joux I, “Research and The- 


Cardi B 
Sarding Promotion and Non- 


Otion » y 

(No Elementar y School Journal, 

b. vember, 1952), 150-55. 

of. l'éSearch whi 
ern 

Cteristic, 

Bresg 


Prom 
Liy 


Sate s indicates prevalence 

l and ks crsirable growth char- 

id satisfactory school pro- 
Mpromoted children. 


RTsr, 
SIG, B 
Lou. "A ORBARA, and LANGENBACH, 


Who bie xw of Three Children 

choo,» Bae Retained a Grade in 

s "cat. ‘fornia Journal of Elemen- 

es. ton, XXI (August, 1952), 
CCo n 

8 ts 

Sem to inge eS Of retained children which 


tamin dicate th 
continuou 


hilare Policies 


€ need for the school to 
sly the effects of pro- 
Upon the development 


N, 
Well. Herren, “Grouping Pu- 
rounded Growth and De- 
> California Journal of Ele- 
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387. 


388. 


389. 
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mentary Education, XXI (August, 


1952), 42-50. 

Regards grouping as an instructional prob- 
lem and presents eight challenges to leader- 
ship in teachers, supervisors, and princi- 
pals. 


5. HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and OTHERS. 


“What Research Says about Non- 
Promotion,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, XXI (August, 
1952), 7-24. 

A comprehensive review of the literature 
on nonpromotion. Concludes that the 
practice is **devastating to the personality 
of children. It deadens initiative, paralyzes 
the will to achieve, destroys the sense of 
security and acceptance in the family 
circle, and promotes truancy and delin- 


quency.” 
Karen, Dona E. “Does Retardation 


Cause Drop-outs?” California Journal 


of Elementary Education, XXI (August, 
1952), 25-28. 

Reviews the limited data available and 
observes that evidence points to a strong 
relation between retardation and early 
school leaving. 

Rosert J. “The Func- 
Discipline,” Under- 
XXI (April, 1952), 


HAVIGHURST, 
tions of Successful 
standing the Child, 


35-38. 
Distinguishes 
some function: 
the management 0| 
more effectively in 
children. 


wholesome from unwhole- 
s of discipline in order that 
f discipline may operate 
the care and rearing of 


Values in the Elementary School. 
Washington: Department of wd 
iss School Principals, 1952. Pp. 96. 


values in 
i Jace of human 
onsiders the P' r n 
a programs and pe 
activities in various curriculum $ 
; Eary S. 
ce in Getti 
dership, 


Human 


«Field Study: An 
ng Meaning," Edu- 
X (January, 1953), 


JoHNSO? 


Experien 
cational Lea 


229-33. 


390. 


391. 


392, 


393. 
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Cites advantages inherent in proper 
utilization of field-study experiences for 
effecting changes in perspective and mean- 
ing for pupils. 


Parker, Beatrice F. "The Parent- 
Teacher Conference,” Elementary 
School Journal, LIII (January, 1953), 
270-74. 

Makes suggestions for facilitating good 
relations between the school and its patrons 
through utilization of a sound program of 
parent-teacher conferences. 


Rosson, Tuomas E. “The Effects of 
Suburban Life on Communities and 
Their Schools," School Executive, 
LXXII (September, 1952), 69-70. 


Delineates characteristics of residents of 
suburban areas and discusses changes 
needed to care for their more differentiated 
pupil populations. 


Russert, Davi H., and OTHERS. 
“The Influence of Repetition of a 
Grade and of Regular Promotion on the 
Attitudes of Parents and Children to- 
ward School,” California Journal of 
Elementary Education, XXI (August, 
1952), 29-41, 


Reports a study which showed not only 
that repetition has an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon a pupil’s academic achievement 
and a bad effect on his general adjustment 
but that it tends to produce enemies for 
the school—pupils who dislike the school 
and parents who are critical of the school 
program. 


Scunemer, Ersa. How Children and 
Teacher Work Together. (Place of Sub- 
ject Series.) Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 
14. Pp. iv-I-24. 


Presents examples of results in elementary 
Schools where children and teachers co. 
operatively work toward goals that are 
important to them as individuals and as 
group members, 


395. 


396. 


397. 


398. 


selected references appearing Les f 
1953, issue of the Elementary 2^ 
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394. ScouMANN, V. M. “Is Homework on 


the Decline?" Catholic Educational Re- 
view, LI (February, 1953), 88-98. 

Reports a study which aimed (1) to ascer- 
tain the general policies and Lage 
relative to homework in diocesan a 
mentary schools and (2) to summarize = 
opinions of Catholic educators ipm 
the problems of homework in these schoo^- 


Ssarrer, Farr. Needs of Rural ine 
dren and Youth in California. Bulle of 
of the California State ope 
Education, Vol. XXI, No. 10. "A 
mento, California: State Departn 

of Education, 1952. Pp. vi-32. " 
Describes the responsibilities of sop 
and indicates practices that may ge 
by rural communities in helping 
selves. i 
"SENS m 
ary: 


Sweat, CLIFFORD H. 4 
structional Materials," ope 
mentary Principal, XXXI (Fe 
1953), 12-13, 21. . 
Enumerates criteria for selecti . 
tional materials and cites the key 
the teacher in their utilization. 


f 


E instruc 
role © 


y 
Tapa, Hipa. “New Tools e h 
Needs,” Educational Leaders 
(April, 1953), 433-37. - 
Cites the need for new MER eveloP” 
gives examples of experiment? si il such 
ment of methods designed to ae od 
areas as interpersonal iere s; a? 
economic and cultural backer 
attitudes, feelings, and meanings: 


SUPERVISION? oT: 


jond 
visory Program,” ee 
ship, X (April, 1953), as "M 
Describes factors influencing ^" sesis™ 


P die: 
launch county-wide pilot St" 


"man 
n u 
2See also Item 31 (Kaplan) ? e ee 
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399, 


400, 


401, 


402, 


to facilitate evaluation of supervisory 
practices, 


ANDREWS, WENDELL B. “The Unas- 
signed Teacher,” Elementary School 
Journal, LIII (January, 1953), 286-88. 


Enumerates benefits of utilizing unassigned 
teachers who participate in a variety of 
school activities directed at the improve- 
ment of the school’s instructional pro- 
Bram, 


ASHMORE, Henry L. “The Supervising 
Teacher: The Pivotal Person in Stu- 
dent-Teaching,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Su pervision, XXXIX (Feb- 
Tuary, 1953), 103-7, 

dote case for adequate programs for 
divia, a ODR teachers since these 
Student.t, s vital to the success of any 

caching program. 


AYER, F : ‘ z 
YER, FreD C. “An Experiment in 
eae an Introductory Course in 
Siem Supervision Based on 
i we : 

s ‘ding Principles,” Educational Ad- 
n ; e 
ipi and Supervision, XXXVIII 

ay ber, 1952), 301-32, 

“XDeriment, : T 
baseq n al course in supervision 
Evaluate Aen 9f leading principles was 
Course rag = having the persons in the 
And aas s PPP to a check list of practices 


admini 
h Nistratiye * 
Principles. Ive provisions related to 


7i 


ARTE 
Nan Rae OBN A. Supervision as Hu- 


i 
Co, 1953 2/5: Boston: T), C. Heath & 
A textbox P. xii-4-308, 
whi ix 
ewe, envisions supervision as 
= =i Study, emphasizing 
Scho Hatten relations which are 
O staff organization. 


CER 
ua nat * "Checklist for Self- 
cp, National Penis Skills," Bulletin 
logo Princi Ssociation of Secondary- 
4 L9, log 2 XXXVI (October, 
i Bene " B 

ot * Slim = designed to assist teachers 

Upe: 


Ove à 
Visory ment and for the guidance 
a Personne]. 


Ta] 
T 
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404. Brama, M. Jay. “When and How a 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


Consultant Can Be Used Most Effec- 
tively," Educational Leadership, X 
(November, 1952), 96-101. 

Offers many suggestions relative to the 
efective utilization of consultant services 
in the improvement of in-service programs. 


- Copy, RoBEnT B. “Practice Teachers 


Can Teach," Educational Leadership, X 
(November, 1952), 85-89. 

Re-examines teaching procedures in light 
of insights gained from supervising activi- 
ties of practice teachers. 


Dowxixc, LovELLE C. “How a Co- 
ordinator Works with Teachers and 
Principals," Educational Leadership, X. 
(November, 1952), 107-11. 

Offers a progress report which reviews the 
service activities of a co-ordinator re- 
sponsible for the co-ordination of several 
arcas commonly found in the intermediate 


grades of elementary schools. 


FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. “Supervision’s 
Goal,” Educational Leadership, X (No- 
vember, 1952), 75-79. 

Contends that the goal of supervision may 


be defined as providing ‘‘as much expert- 
ness in what we ought to do as in what we 


must." 

Herrick, THERAL T. “Classroom Ori- 
entation—A Part of the Learning Proc- 
ess,” Michigan Education Journal, 
XXX (September, 1952), 16-17. 

1 i i isting 
i lassroom orientation as assis 
i P adjust to all the educational 

ius connected with the classroom 
aid offers reasons for its furtherance. 
L. “What Are the 
p for Teachers? For 
ts on Educational 
pp. 152-57. 
Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings. University of ED 
sylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIII No. : 
Philadelphia: University of. Pennsyl- 


vania, 1952. 


Lreprrr, GORDON 


Skills of Leadershi > 
Children?” Viewpo 
Issues and Problems, 


Thirty-ninth 


50 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 
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Describes factors affecting leadership 
among children, considers some of the 
requirements of a leader, and advances 
suggestions for the development of leader- 
ship qualities by teachers. 


MEL, ALICE, and OTHERS. “Super- 
visors I Have Known,” Educational 
Leadership, X (November, 1952), 90- 
95. 

Presents a composite picture of the feelings 
of a summer-school class toward super- 
visors and supervision by quoting from the 
experiences of the group. 


Morrison, GAYLORD D. “Professional 
Reading: Survey of Practices," Clear- 


ing House, XXVII (October, 1952), 
101-3. 


Reports a survey of 123 teachers in mid- 
western public schools which reveals that 
little is being done to utilize the potentiali- 
ties of an in-service program through pro- 
fessional reading. 


QuATTELBAUM, VinoINIA. “The Visit- 
ing Teacher's Role in Guidance," Edu- 
cational Leadership, X. (March, 1953), 
342-46. 

Describes the various relations of the visit- 
ing teacher with teachers, pupils, and par- 


ents in improving rural educational pro- 
grams. 


Roxx, Mary E. “Principal Leadership 
for Instructional Improvement," Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, XXXII 
(October, 1952), 16-18. 

Identifies areas of leadership in improving 
instruction and enumerates some aspects 
of curriculum planning which challenge 


the principal interested in initiating 
change. 


Scmumr, Ratpu L. W. "Supervisory 
Responsibilities of the Superintendent 
in Elementary Grades of Small, 
Twelve-Grade Systems," Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, 
XXXIX (January, 1953), 27-35. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


. Sauter, Farri, “Changing Co 
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Reports a study which sought to determine 
the extent to which supervision is carried 
on in the elementary grades of small, 
twelve-grade systems in Nebrask 
recommends practices and procedure. 
appropriate to schools with varying, bu 
small, enrolments. 


a, and 


ncept$ 


Affect Supervision," Educational Lead- 
ership, X (March, 1953), 375-80. 
Offers suggestions for improving the effec 
tiveness of consultative services of pun 
visors in light of the changed roles of suc 
specialists. 


servision? 
Sres, Lixoigy J. “Super f 
jrowth 


Guiding the Professional Grow Es 
Beginning Teachers," Viewpoints = 
Educational Issues and Pakini TU 
286-93. "Thirty-ninth Annual - É 
men's Weck Proceedings. bp A 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LI "sili 
2. Philadelphia: University of Pen 
vania, 1952. 

Cites reasons for failure of su 
to gain complete acceptances 
proper limits of supervision pd 
several principles underlying the ah 
“guidance approach" in supervis! 


called 


THOMPSON, ETHEL. 
Ends the Supervisor’s Day, 
tional Leadership, X (Novembe? 
80-84. 


i s ; 
vision together with descriptio? jement™ 
of the activities necessary 
tion of that philosophy. isi! 
eroi 
Woop, Hvon B. (editor). Suh gel 
of Curriculum Planning are ! 
ment. Curriculum Bullet". cuenta 
Eugene, Oregon: School © “PP 7 
University of Oregon, ^^ 
(mimeographed). E 
o curricult d pr? 


Describes approaches t ation» $ 


ning, principles of organiz 
cedures commonly used; 
some of the barriers to 4 esist? 
well as means of dealing wit 
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419. Wvxx, Ricuarp. “The Climate of 
Good Stafi Morale," Educational Oul- 
look, XXVII (January, 1953), 63-69. 


Urges development of a work climate 
which promotes better adjustment, satis- 
faction, creativity, production, and growth 
through the co-operative assessment, ex- 
mal and redirection of the climates 
Which staff members live and operate. 


FILMS? 


hoe following list of selected in- 
Uctional motion pictures is re- 


Stri 

me to recent 16mm films not pre- 
has Sly listed in this journal. All list- 
ino, T€ Sound films unless otherwise 
Ndicated, 


420, y 
Elementary School. (3 parts) Rich- 
ice e Virginia: Film Production Serv- 
qe, Smig Department of Education, 


us minutes, black and white or 
in a go ew With various factors involved 
plant pis School environment, such as 

School equipment, pupil and 


teacher w 
er welfare, and provisions for physical 


age 
Pubi; en Items S05 (Design of Amcrican 
i ity ) in "a and 806 (School and the Com- 
the Dre ist of selected references appear- 
Coo; cg! 1952, issue of the Elemen- 
Ma * list of ien ; and Item 586 (First Lessons) 

Y, 19 i Cted references appearing in the 

? 5580€ of the School Review. 
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and mental health of pupils. Part II (25 
minutes, black and white or color) pre- 
sents typical experiences through which 
children develop skills in language and 
number and also suggests ways of pro- 
moting interests in the practical and fine 
arts. Part III (20 minutes, black and white 
or color) documents some learning ex- 
periences in geography and the general 
area of social studies. 


Practicing Democracy in the Classroom. 
22 minutes, black and white. Wilmette, 
Illinois: Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1953. 

Demonstrates how democratic methods 
of group development in the classroom can 
contribute to the twofold purpose of 
citizenship training and good teaching. 


. The School—The Child's Community. 16 


minutes, black and white. Detroit: Au- 
dio Visual Materials, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, 1951. 

Shows how children in the school ‘‘com- 
munity” can be encouraged to accept re- 
sponsibilities and share in making decisions 
that affect them. 


. What Greater Gift. 28 minutes, black 


and white and color. Washington: Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1952. 
Typical classroom scenes show some of the 
aspects of modern education. A high-school 
girl, considering teaching as a career, 
learns about the professional preparation 
required for good teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Joun A. Bartxy, Supervision as Human Re- 
lations. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1953. Pp. xii+308. $4.00. 


Reference to the table of contents in book 
after book on supervision indicates no small 
measure of confusion in defining the limits of 
this important area of education. With few 
notable exceptions, books on supervision try 
to cover almost every aspect of education 
considered important to the school program. 
For a long time, one of two approaches has 
been demanded: either recognition that su- 
pervision does not exist apart from adminis- 
tration or curriculum or justification of super- 
vision as a delimited area to which attention 
must be directed. 

Dean Bartky faced this problem as he 
sought to add a book on supervision to those 
on the shelves. Fortunately, he succeeded in 
justifying supervision as a distinct and neces- 
Sary area for concern. Supervision can be 
separated from administration, curriculum, 
evaluation, and school-plant planning, and it 
is more than just a sampling from each area. 
As the author states in the Preface of Super- 
vision as Human Relations: 


It [supervision] is that area of education which 
concerns itself with the dynamics of teacher per- 
Sonality within the teaching environment—the 
area of study which explores teachers’ needs and 
drives; which investigates the techniques for re- 
directing and submerging those needs and drives 
which are antagonistic to good instruction and 
the techniques for inducing and stimulating those 
needs and drives which are conducive to im- 
Proved teaching behavior. We shall call this area 
“supervision” [p. v]. 


Current books on supervision stress the 
dynamic nature of modern supervision, with 


emphasis on group process and the oe 
tion of sound principles of human ts : 
Bartky, while in no way denying this — 
sis, sees the necessity for prior attention ie 
study of teacher personality. He pine 
supervisor as a “teacher of teachers, 5 in 
ing study of the learner as a first step 
teaching. "P 
The sixteen chapters fall easily ! 
least five distinct sections. Chapters b ian 
iii build up carefully, from other writings adi 
from the author's own thought and pon 
ence, the philosophy of mE js 
guides the book. Supervision 1s improve 
"teaching teachers on the job 2 I quires 
their instruction” (p. 32). This ae super" 
at various times each of the kinds © riter?" 
vision that have been discussed in the 


nto at 
ji, an 


pre- 
5, Q sonal, rer 
ture, namely, autocratic, dine m 
: " i : 
sentative, co-operative-democra e; pervi- 


tional, scientific, and creative. The E 
Sor cannot carry out his task aes zi 
standing teacher personality a nail qual 
general terms and as manifested in ! 
teachers. 

Chapters iv, v, and vi trea ai 
way the problem of teacher P orth by 
After discussing typologies put arthY 
leaders in the field of personality) 
postulates the following emi ame i 
categories: the kindergarten Pr pa 
middle-elementary, the upper mits: is i 
and the high-school. This, he ?' is oW? ex 
categorization based entirely je f 
perience and with little suppor : pot í "i 
Realizing that the categories 27 - fou e 
ed to have rigid limits, the revi gore 
them reasonable and helpful. Te 
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categories would appear to be a fruitful field 
for research. 
ie vii, viii, and ix turn from the 
r to the school environment in which 
e teacher functions. Attention is given to 
Ray Supervisory Incident,” “Supervising 
Te. ndividual Teacher,” and “Supervising 
achers in Groups.” 
ecg upin x, xi, and xii attention is di- 
Aib fin teachers who need special assist- 
ES i the supervisor. There is the prob- 
x ke the inexperienced teacher, and 
isfactory teacher. 
es next three chapters the author 
the eleme ri iie asa school function in 
school (ads ary school (xiii), in the secondary 
Organize" and in terms of school system 
With the ae Chapter xv deals capably 
related $ H icult problem of supervision as 
Size of system. 
sa A finishes with an anticlimactic 
n In-service education. Chapter xvi 
ai in the book and adds little to 
Spei, Pinent of the writer's views on 
ance at n. Rather than give such a cursory 
tivities it articular in-service education ac- 
author hag would have been better if the 
omitted the entire chapter. 
able Sane is certainly one of the most valu- 
Vision z mes to the literature of super- 
Carefy deli ES appeared in many years. Its 
atment am of scope and its rigorous 
With à Sta of the topics included, together 
S cation D dard of prose too rarely found in 
ful Teferi al books, make it an extremely use- 
Who ay, ence for those who supervise, those 
Classes p Supervised, and those who teach 
Value o s Pervision. By no means the least 
° learn tü 'S book is to stimulate supervisors 
n he © about the teachers they teach 
the selves ri Situations in which they find 
S ; A supplementary reading list at 


enq 
"arg of each chapter is helpful in this 


dea], 


Chapt 
ls the 
he 


the a, clusion, mention iust bemiade:f 
b fi. 8 sprightly humor. No reader will 
ds is Story of how a casual word spoken 
Tict superintendent resulted in a 


rash of art displays of “pink fish freckled 
with purple polka dots swimming in a yellow 
sea" (p. 38). 

STANLEY J. HEvwoop 


Unicersity of Chicago 
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ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, ROBERT JACOBS, MAR- 
GARET SELOVER, AND AGATHA TOWNSEND, 
with the advice and co-operation of the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results in Public Schools. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. x+114. $2.50 


The hope is expressed by the senior author 
in his Foreword to this book that “this publi- 
cation will serve as a practical, down-to- 
earth handbook for schools beginning the use 
of objective tests, for teacher discussion 
groups, for in-service training programs, for 
persons who have had experience with tests 
but who desire to brush up on the simpler 
fundamentals of testing, and for introduc- 
tory classes in tests and measurements" (p. 
x). The book appears more useful for the 
first three categories than for the latter two. 
New ideas for measurement are not pre- 
sented. The authors have used their very 
considerable experience of working with 
teachers as a background for interpreting 
standard ideas in testing into classroom situ- 
ations that will answer the usual questions of 
teachers. 

The material in the book has been organ- 
ized around answers to nine broad questions: 


What do tests contribute to an understanding of 
the individual pupil? 

How shall we plan a testing program? 

How can tests be selected? 

How should tests be given? 

How should tests be scored? 

How shall we analyze and interpret test results 

How shall we record test results? 

How shall we use test results? 

How does all this apply to a specific case? 
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This organization could certainly be use- 
ful in discussion sessions for in-service train- 
ing, but such discussion should not be con- 
fined to the ideas appearing in the content. 
References are suggested "for anyone who 
wishes to read more extensively" (p. 3); it 
would seem more appropriate to suggest 
them for anyone serious about using tests. 

The actual content is noticeably more 
narrow than is implied by the title plus the 
chapter headings. The introduction, too, im- 
plies a broad concept of tests. By page 3, 
however, this concept is considerably nar- 
rowed by the statement, “The chapters 
which follow deal with questions commonly 
asked by teachers who participate for the 
first time in a program of objective testing.” 
The content on tests deals with published, 
standardized tests of short-answer format, 
with emphasis on multiple-choice tests, al- 
though it is true that the cumulative records 
discussed and illustrated in the last three 
chapters include much other pertinent infor- 
mation. Also, it is difficult to see why the 
title includes the words “public schools," es- 
pecially since some of the forms used were 
prepared expressly for independent schools. 

The book can make a very useful con- 
tribution for teacher-discussion groups, al- 
though it is hoped that such training would 
be supervised by someone highly familiar 
with the field. The chapter on giving tests 
should be especially helpful. The material on 
analysis of test results is written in such a 
way that it should not excite the usual emo- 
tional blocks to using statistics. And the last 
chapter, in presenting fully a specific case, 
Should be a suggestive reference in classes on 
testing and guidance. Readers who are 
highly trained technically will be able to find 
errors of omission or implication, but com- 
plaints about these will be mostly froth, 
since the authors were not writing for such 
persons. One could complain that the au- 
thors have attempted to answer the common 
questions of teachers in a simple fashion 
When there is no simple answer—or when 
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“significant” would bea better criterion than 
“common.” i 
J. THOMAS HASTINGS 


University of Illinois 
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Jons T. Wanrguist, WiriiaM E. ARNOL, 
Roarp F. CAMPBELL, THEODORE 
RELLER, and Lester B. SANDS, The a 
ministration of Public Education. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1952. PP- 
viii4-612. $6.00. 


The Administration of Public aren’ 
had at least four handicaps associated W! ] 
its writing and publication. In the first pes 
several very fine textbooks or reisin 
textbooks surveying the field of general e ed 
cational administration have been publis ne 
in the last two years. Another must ete a 
ceedingly well done to warrant its existe 
Second, The Administration of Pu 
tion is planned with a dual purpose te stu- 
signed both as a textbook for gradua 
dents in educational administration 27. e 
field manual for administrators in ser poth 
is difficult for one publication to rr is 
purposes satisfactorily. Third, this thors: 
a product of the joint labors of five au wit 
To achieve continuity and integrato?» 
each writer doing justice to the i 
which he is particularly competen "aii put 
tutes a problem. Lastly, one of S m 
poses of the book is to demons ali 
democratic administration may i por ed 
actual practice. Many books have p A 
to do this but have failed to transla? i. A 
into practical administrative. pd: 
good textbook must avoid this pit js 

John T. Wahlquist, the editor, P enountinÉ 
low-authors deserve credit for SU” P 
these handicaps and producing 2° ws 
ing book in the field of vana mend 
tration. Its comprehensiveness Ie Bie 
it for beginning courses designe 
student an overview of education? 
tration. Its many illustrations» S 
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and practical examples make it a valuable 
addition to the library of the school superin- 
tendent and principal. 
ras Sets material, the result of 
cham 5 y and research, is included in this 
e € eports of the National Conference 
il P of Educational Administration 
Sus vn upon freely. The authors have 
tn M in the work of this organization 
tive Irun osi the best of the collec- 
» inking of leaders in the field. 
ides chapter in the book defines a 
e type »- — education and outlines 
ee d democratic leadership that must 
ys deat program. A series of chapters fol- 
on the fed hg with the structure of education 
tial eral, state, and local levels. Sequen- 
the major administrative 


as chapters treat 
ctio s : : 
ns dealing with pupil personnel, staff 


Person: 
n : 3 : 
el, supervisory leadership, curricu- 


u 
ton | pelopment, special services, educa- 
Schoo] Sut business. management, the 
Ucational » transportation, appraisal of the 
“ncluding M, and public relations. A 
9 teat ke “The Challenge 
cies n ie ig emphasizes the compe- 
; Ucationa] d If administrators are to be the 
Hn ays eee demanded as leaders 
t = 100ls and communities. 
© Judgment of the reviewer, three 
Apter on rd particular mention. The 
tion» ri ederal Government and Edu- 
an ae clear and concise statement of 


yn H H 
tion nth of federal-state relations in 


Cha, 


a Relations and Public Partici- 
s Stibject ue, inclusive single chapter 
Openin the reviewer has read. 
ig Fide Napter seems not quite up 
eXimate h ard of the rest of the book. 
ateria] alf of the chapter consists of 

t always d drawn from other sources 
"dictions knit together well. There are 
™ other chapters that need 
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ironing out. For example, these two state- 
ments are at odds: 


Most educators today believe that the class- 
room teachers is the most influential member of 
the school staff in the guidance of pupils [p. 202]. 

. +. The attitudes of teachers toward educa- 
tional experiences are such that personal guid- 
ance of the child is practically excluded from con- 
sideration [p. 341]. 


The latter statement is mitigated a bit by 
a plea for in-service education leading to a 
change of attitude, but it still stands as a 
rather sweeping indictment not characteris- 
tic of many teachers who hold child needs 
foremost in their teaching. 

Perhaps two very minor suggestions may 
be permitted. The form of footnote citations 
caused trouble because footnotes for refer- 
ences previously cited fail to give sufficient 
information to locate easily the book or ar- 
ticle to which reference is being made. It 
would have been helpful, too, if the bibliogra- 
phies at the ends of the chapters had con- 
tained brief annotations and, in a number of 
instances, more specific page references to 
the portions of books which deal with the 
field being discussed. It is likely that this 
book will prove so useful a treatise that there 
will be succeeding editions. If these minor 
suggestions have merit, perhaps they can be 


incorporated. 
Howarp R. Jones 


University of Michigan 
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Lam E. MARTIN and CELIA BURNS 
STENDLER, Child Development: The Proc- 
ess of Growing Up in Society. New York 
17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953. Pp. 
xxii-} 520. 

nthesize the material pertinent to 
the study of child development into a body 
of knowledge, and to present the knowledge 
in such a manner that those concerned with 
training and educating children will find it 
useful as a basis for making practical deci- 
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sions, have long been major problems in this 
feld. The task of identifying and isolating 
the salient facts, principles, and generaliza- 
tions from the literature of the several re- 
lated fields has not been an easy one. Still 
more difficult has been the problem of giving 
these facts, principles, and generalizations 
real meaning and value by pulling them to- 
gether into an organized body of knowledge 
and theory essential to an understanding of 
the processes of growth and development. 
The authors of the textbook under review 
have addressed themselves to these two main 
objectives and, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, have achieved both objectives with 
notable success. 

As they state in the Introduction, Martin 
and Stendler “look upon the process of so- 
cialization as crucial in the development of 
the child” (p. xxi). They further state, “We 
understand development to the extent that 
we understand socialization. It is to the 
latter, therefore, that this book gives its pri- 
mary attention” (p. xxi). Having thus fo- 
cused their attention, the authors devote 
relatively little space to the child as a human 
organism (Part I); while the three remaining 
sections deal with society and culture (Part 
ID), socialization (Part III), and socializing 
agents (Part IV). This organization of the 
material may have its weaknesses, but it 
nonetheless seems consistent with the point 
of view held by the writers, namely, that 
“the process of development is a social proc- 
ess” (p. xx). 

The opening section of the book presents 
a view of the child as he is by reason of his 
biological inheritance. An examination of the 
nature of society is then followed by an in- 
vestigation of the interaction between the 
child and his society, through what the au- 
thors call the ‘“socio-psychological” ap- 
proach to the problem of socialization (in 
contrast to socialization from a psycho- 
analytic point of view). It is in the scholarly 
development of this concept of socialization 
as a learning process that the authors make 
a significant contribution to the literature. 
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Their treatment of “social learning," the es- 
sence of which is interaction between people, 
is thoughtful and thorough. Many references 
to recent studies in sociology, anthropology» 
and psychology not only serve to support the 
concepts developed but also add to the gen" 
eral usefulness of the volume as @ textbook. 
In the concluding section of the book the 
authors present a comprehensive summary 
of what is now known about such important 
social agents as the family, the school, the 
peer group, and the community, which serve 
as representatives of the society in guiding 
the socialization of the child. 
Although written particularly fo 
graduate students, the book contains » 
lenging questions and suggested readings s 
signed to meet the needs of graduate 5 : 
dents and others with interests in the area 
child development. Liberal use 
graphs and appropriate cartoons ! 
serve to illustrate the points an 
but also tend to make the book more dud 
able. This book is to be highly recommen 
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Ruru O. Branrey, We Wrote 0 Syn 
So Can Youl Boston 16: c. C 


& Co., 1952. Pp. 564-18. oit 


Ruth O. Bradley presents 2 took on to 
teaching that should be use ul nO* . o elt" 
music teachers but to all teachers rove in- 
mentary-school grades. It shoul Pi 5 and 
spiring to both the teacher in trai jn the 


er. 
the experienced teacher, to the teach! 5 
departmentalized school and the The p» 


se. d 
the one-room country schoolhou go? 


losophy throughout is that which amd 

teacher puts into practice in his 

contacts with young people. , ot on or f 
The author describes 2 proJ iting 9 
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Los ic entitled *Wings." She justifies 
Um in terms of appreciation, co-opera- 
edi Fe late and growth. She includes an 
terii xm expanding her philosophy of 
modios: y describing a model teacher—the 
UID mentioned are well worth the study 
te prospective teacher and the teacher in 
Service, 

n" describing the class with respect to 
giving Vp diem, and background, and 
mes i ackgrounds of both the instru- 
Hester m and the language arts in the 
t tiene San Jose, California (where 
lick oi S took place), she pursues the sub- 

Ts ia composing of the symphony. 
Points up Md section which follows 
pee de e many good end-results in terms 
skills eon a? student comments, 
is E. ed, and attitudes developed. 
tendency ^is tends. to be partial, a natural 
vantages — work. None of the dis- 
Venture ah " pointed up, and I would 
Sixth. rade t at there were many. At the 
evel, it may be questionable 
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practice to spend a whole year of school em- 
phasizing airplanes and music. This is a time 
in a child's life for general education and the 
time when arithmetic arts are profitably 
pointed up. No mention is made of the con- 
ceivable boredom to some of the youngsters 
in the group. 

Tn spite of any disadvantages which may 
or may not have been present, the book re- 
ports an admirable project that was at- 
tempted at the elementary-school level, 
though the symphony is not really a “sym- 
phony” in any sense of the word. It must 
have taken courage, enthusiasm, patience, 
perseverance, effort, imagination, and a 
sense of humor (all qualities of a good teacher 
as discussed by the author) to carry the 


project through. 
In addition to an excellent bibliography , 


the conductor's score of “Wings” is included 


in the book. 
ROBERT AITKEN MASON 
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1953. Pp. 156. $3.75. 

Wyer, Rose, and AMES, GERALD. Life on 
the Earth. New York 21: Henry Schuman, 


Inc., 1953. Pp. 144. $2.50. 
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School Service, Vol. XXV, No. 3. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: College of Education, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSI- University of Kentucky, 1953. Pp. 112. 
CAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION and $0.50. 
NATIONAL ScHooL PUBLIC RELATIONS Factors That Influcnce Language Growth. Pre- 
Ten Pulling PR inio HPER Washington 2rd bY a Coxrrree op us NATIONA 
ine ep CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN ENGLISH, 
6: American Association for repleri il Doworma MeCanrmy, anma Re- 
x oues, "peers red a search Bulletin of the National Confer- 
bee "wo S HORS OSCR ence on Research in English. aS N 
Blue Book of 16 mm Films. Chicago 1: Edu- National Council of Teachers o 
1952 and 1953. Pp. 32. $0.60. 


cational Screen, Inc. (twenty-eighth edi- ; ; Ross} 
tion). Pp. 136. $2.00. Frank, LAWRENCE K.; HARRISON, 


R 
HELLERSBERG, ELISABETH; aa 
y. 1 
KAREN; and STEINER, Mera. Persona 


. / 0- 
Education. Washington 6: Congress of In- Development in Adolescent Girls. E 
dustrial Organizations, 1953. Pp. 16. graphs of the Society n No. 
$0.05. Child Development, Inc., Vol. 3 e E 
53. New Orleans, Louisiana: Schoo 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Carey, James B. Time To Get Angry: A 
Counteroffensive to the Attack on American 


Child Development and the Language Arts. ae versity 
Prepared by a COMMITTEE OF es Na- Medicine, Louisiana State Univers! 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 1953. Pp. 316. lors: Curriculum Bul- 
Encuisn, Dav H. RussELL, chairman. — "ide for Health Counselors. klyn 2: 


letin, 1952-53 Series, No. 3. iov 
Board of Education of the City ° 
York, 1953. Pp. xiv4-106. 


A Research Bulletin of the National Con- 
ference on Research in English. Chicago 


f New 


20: National Council of Teachers of Eng- : Child for 
lish, 1952 and 1953. Pp. 52. $0.75. Happy Journey: Preparing Your ~ hose 
Communication: A Guide to the Teaching of School. A Handbook for Pare 


. T o 
Child Will Soon Enter Kindergarte? 


Speaking and Writing. Minneapolis, Min- nent 
rr Minneapolis Public Schools, 1953. First Grade. Washington be Dep piane 
Pp. 118. of Elementary School Principa S ciation 

Corey, STEPHEN M. ; Hatverson, Paut M.; äl School Puls; Relators A ae an 
and Lowe, ELIZABETH. Teachers Prepare and National Congress of Pa 


Teachers, 1953. Pp. 32. $0.40. 


Jor Discussion Group Leadership. Horace boul Them 


Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- Health Needs and What To Do 4 presiden 
mentation Pamphlets. New York 7: Bu- According to the Report of ba of the NO 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Commission on the Health Nee Comte 
Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 34. $0.60. tion. Summary prepared by "ashingto? 
The Educational Program: Early and Middle FOR THE NATION'S HEALTH. " Healt! ’ 
Childhood. Review of Educational Re- 7: Committee for the Nation? 
search, Vol. XXIII, No. 2. Washington 6: 1953. Pp. 16. $0.15. „ghe PE 
American Educational Research Associa- Jounson, LricuroN H. Books fo! lb quer 
tion, 1953. Pp. 111-90. $1.50. mentary School Administrator. tment of 
An Effective Education Program in Kentucky. que, New Mexico: State Dep seni 
Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Education and New Mexico e Le 
Education Conference and the Eighteenth Administrators Association, 19 z ; yw 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Associa- Morrusrr, Manet VoceL; WEE? m win 
tion of Colleges, Secondary, and Elemen- IAN; and WASHBURNE, CARLETÓ place 


tary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of netka Chart for Determining C? n 
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ment of Children’s Books. Philadelphia 22: 
Division of Publications, Reading Clinic, 
Department of Psychology, Temple Uni- 
versity, 1953, 

New Primary Manual: A Teachers Guide, 
Kindergarten and Grades One, Two and 
Three. Curriculum Bulletin 300. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Cincinnati Public Schools, 
1953, Pp. 496. $3.50. 

PAINE, Irata LITTLER. Art A ids for Elemen- 
tary Teaching—A Handbook. Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1953 (revised). Pp. vi4-88 (processed). 
$2.25. 

STRANG, Ruri, Hel ping Children Solve Prob- 
lems, Better Living Booklet for Parents 
and Teachers. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
Search Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. 
$0.40, 

Te caching Conservation in California High 
Schools, Prepared by the CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 
Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 1. 

Acramento, California: State Depart- 
Ment of Education, 1953. Pp. viii+46. 

NITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BU- 
REAU OF LABOR SrATISTICS, in coopera- 
tion with VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. 
Bulletin 1126, Employment Outlook in 
Boiling Occupations, pp. 299-330, $0.25; 

ulletin 1128, Employment Outlook in Air 
tis Sborlation, pp. 435-56, $0.20; Bulle- 

i n 1129, Employment Outlook for Mechan- 
C$ and Repairmen, pp. 159-85, $0.20; 

Bulletin 1130, Employment Outlook in 
elalworking Occupations, pp. 186-224, 

i 0.30, Washington 25: Government Print- 
NE Office, 1953. 


U 


The Weaning Years: Highlighting the Joys 
and Problems of Young Parents. Prepared 
by a COMMITTEE FROM THE 1951-1952 
GUIDED OBSERVATION Group, WILIAM 
H. SEWARD Scuoot. Rochester 8, New 
York: William H. Seward School, 1953. 
Pp. 64. $0.50. 

WirnLnMs, Jesse Fririnc. Alcolol—The 
Study of a Current Problem: A Manual of 
Basic Information for Teachers. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1953. Pp. viii+62. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU: 
Residential Treatment Centers for Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children: A Listing. 
1952. Pp. 78. $0.25. 


UnirED Nations (United States Sales 
Agent: Columbia University Press, New 
York 27): 

Background Paper No. 74—‘United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance.” Pp. 58 
(mimeographed). 

Publication, 1951.IV.8—Political Educa- 
tion of Women. Pamphlet Produced at 
the Request of the Commission on the 
Status of Women, Endorsed by the 
Economic and Social Council. Pp. 
iv4-44. $0.25. 

Publication 1953.1.2.—Sharing Skills: 
Stories of Technical Assistance. Pp. 50. 
$0.35. ' 

United Nations at Work, No. 6—Libya 
Lays Foundations for the Future: An 
Account of United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programs Operating and 
Projected for the United Kingdom of 
Libya. Pp. 8. 


TAKE THE a 


JUDY ge. 


SUES oe uf 


ARE YOU USING 
FILMS IN TEACHING? 


International Film Bureau has special- 
ized in producing films that are authen- 
tic and on subjects of maximum value to 
elementary schools. Two very popular 
film series for teacher education and for 
class use are 


|TO BETTER TEACHING 
A good teacher plus 

Judy Materials makes 
learning a lasting, 
satisfying experience! 


LIVING SCIENCE SERIES 
CREATIVE HANDS SERIES 


Write for catalog 


f þwrire TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


Dept, ES 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


THE JUDY COMPANY | 


310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


. $3.75 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN READING - H 


With Emphasis on Vision Problems 


Edited by HELEN M. ROBINSON 


niversity 


This monograph is based on the experience of the Reading Clinic of the g rs wit 
e 


of Chicago. It describes the methods of diagnosis and treatment of poor read 
vision problems . . . reports research investigations of the relation to reading 
of visual efficiency, personality adjustment, eyc-hand preference, reversals, and 
deficiencies +.» presents studies of classroom symptoms of visual difficulty, Se : ers 
ences in reading achievement, and selection of trade books for use with poor s 
E includes papers given by five well-known authorities at a conference concerne an 
iss and Reading" . . . points out the implications of the research for schoo' 

nics, 

Appendixes supply lists of diagnostic tests and equipment, of remedial-readin8 yi 
terials, and of titles of trade hooks for poor readers. ' 
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OUR CHILDREN ARE STILL 
BEING CHEATED 


Age rere of the nation on 
Statement } 26 carried the following 
issiong by Lee M. Thurston, com- 
Depart t of education, United States 
and en of Health, Education, 
Ve Y sao are (unfortunately followed 
"he E hy à notice of his death): 
"y , ener: people are doing more than 
acti © nation? one before for the education 
ti lve]y VONE pi children. They are more 
st a bs individually and organiza- 
thet lona etter schools and improved 
Sch Selves 4 m. ROS They are taxing 
lever buildin Provide record numbers of 
fo lor quali 85 and to help raise the salary 
Or ty, alified teachers. They es 
tine 6 Months s. They are planning 
lems high enro] and years ahead when all- 
in ments will present new prob- 
Communities, 


Cone: 
St Atinue . 
e "ed reading, however, of the 
tare? tele, as set forth in the ad- 
tion a ase from the Office of Edu- 
Woted more or less fully in 
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the newspapers, soon indicated that 
Mr. Thurston was not at all implying 
that the American people could now 
rest content with their achievements 
but rather that, however much they 
may be doing, it is not nearly enough. 
When the doors of public and private 
elementary schools throughout the na- 
tion reopened last month, approxi- 
mately 26,931,000 children poured in, 
more than 3,000,000 of them into 
Grade I alone. The total number rep- 
resents an increase of roughly 1,600,- 
000 over the enrolment last year. 
Secondary schools, both public and 
private, had to accommodate almost 
300,000 more students than last fall, 
and colleges and universities about 
100,000 more. It is estimated that by 
1960 there will be 10,000,000 more stu- 
dents in the nation's schools and 
colleges than there were in the spring 


of 1953. 
How well able are the nation's 
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schools and colleges to provide for this 
influx? Despite the fact that Ameri- 
can communities built record numbers 
of new classrooms during the last two 
years (50,000 last year and 47,000 
the year before), facilities are alarm- 
ingly inadequate; and, unless by some 
means building is greatly increased, 
they will become increasingly so. The 
following facts and estimates are given 
in the Office of Education's release: 


This fall the United States will be short 
about 345,000 public elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school classrooms. Three classrooms 
out of every five will be overcrowded. One 
out of every five pupils will go to school this 
coming fall term in a schoolhouse which does 
not meet minimum fire-safety conditions. 

School construction in the United States 
is not keeping pace with classroom needs. In- 
creased enrolments, building deterioration 
and obsolescence will create the need for an 
additional 425,000 classrooms and related 
facilities by 1960. About 36,000 are in some 
stage of construction at this time. 


Alarming as the shortage of class- 
rooms may be, perhaps even more 
serious is the shortage of teachers. 
About this matter the Office of Edu- 
cation has the following to say: 


The number of persons being prepared as 
teachers is inadequate to meet teacher needs 
in the United States. Some 45,700 qualified 
graduates for the elementary field came out 
of the colleges this year. Since there is a 
need for 118,000 public elementary-school 
teachers, the net shortage of qualified ele- 
mentary-school teachers this September will 
be about 72,000. This shortage can be over- 
come only by further overcrowding, or by 
recruiting into the elementary schools 


teachers whose qualifications fall short of 
desirable standards. 


{October 


“Further overcrowding"—if teach- 
ers themselves were to be polled po 
cerning the factors most responsible 
for ineffective teaching, overcrowding 
of classrooms would probably head 
the list: it will be difficult for the many 
thousands of them who now have 
forty-five or more pupils in their 
classes to see how they can possibly 
crowd in still more. 

'The basic facts concerning = 
shortage of classrooms and the er. 
age of teachers have, of course, E 
ceased to be news to anyone, howev 
uncertain the average individual mni» 
be concerning the exact eae 
volved. Citing statistics such as Tid 
given above can serve only to ice 
size that the problem is still very m 
with us in spite of the great and ains 
mendable efforts and the real v 
made by the many individuals 
groups working on the problem. 

Gloomy though the picture sins 
still be, it is undeniable that 8 
have been made. For example; ae 
area of teachers’ salaries (the low the 
of which has certainly been -—— 
chief causes of the difficulty "ig 
enced by administrators 1 "i ose 9 
new teachers and in quim pce ? 
present on their stafis), the ' ned bY 
Education cites figures api cja! jon 
the National Education AS" of 
which show that the average 59 400: 
the classroom teacher is nr 
In his book, Our Children AT? ated 
written in 1947, Benjamin por wae 
that the salary at that t 2 


may 


ep 
ures r 
$2,000. Presumably, both = a m 
resent the totals before t% 
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after taxes and the other kinds of de- 
ductions which bite into the salaries of 
most persons today, $3,400 is still not 
adequate. Nor is it likely in itself to 
cause many persons to choose a 
teaching position in preference to the 
many others for which the pay is 
higher and the preparation needed 
much less. Nevertheless, the $1,400 
Increase over the salary in 1947, even 
in View of the rise in the cost of living 
Since then, is a substantial gain. 

An even more important gain, per- 
haps, is the fact that the American 
People are being made increasingly 
aware of the seriousness of these short- 
ages and of the critical implications 
the facts for the future of the na- 
p» They are being made aware of 

em by an intensive publicity cam- 
Paign, through all the various media 
T communication, undertaken 
ao by local school boards and by 
d ee organizations, such as the 
Miel al Education Association, but 
E Such lay groups as chambers of 
and luct veterans’ organizations, 

— Or unions. The fact that, even 

“ i the campaign has been under 
Problen at least the last six years, the 
Publics. 1s still acute suggests that the 
Breath, y must be continued and 
Us: Intensified. Certainly, the 
Provide States is wealthy enough to 
Excellent oh merely adequate but 
of the i "5 100ling for all the children 
iple lon. Moreover, a basic prin- 
ta E , American education is that 
the geil the responsibility of 
When i themselves, Surely, then, 

ave been made sufficiently 


aware of these shortages, the people 
will prove themselves willing to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to remedy 
the conditions. 

The preceding sentence, however, 
is not to be taken as implying that the 
problem can be solved by this one, 
simple method; that it is solely a 
financial problem; nor that, since it is 
a problem facing the American people 
as a whole, individual teachers and 
administrators, however satisfactorily 
situated they may think themselves to 
be in specific communities, can sit 
back and wait for the American people 
to solve it. True as it is that the prob- 
lem is nation wide and that it can be 
solved only by the unified efforts of 
many organized groups, it is equally 
true that the solution rests in large 
part with the individual teacher and 
the individual administrator. They 
are the average citizen’s, the average 
parent’s, most immediate contact with 
the schools, and it is up to them es- 
pecially to demonstrate to the citizen 
that the schools are worthy of his sup- 
port. Moreover, from them most im- 
mediately the children in their class- 
rooms, the group from which the 
teachers of the future must be drawn, 
get their conceptions (or their stereo- 
types) of the profession of the teacher. 

In an article written in Educational 
Leadership in February of 1947 (the 
same year as that in which Benjamin 
Fine’s book, Our Children Are Cheated, 
was published), Ernest O. Melby 
pointed out that the mere raising of 
teachers’ salaries, important though 


it might be, would not in itself draw 
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a sufficient number of new teachers 
into the profession. So long as many 
young people remember their own 
school days as boring and uninspiring, 
with little relation to life as they live it 
outside the school, and remember 
their teachers as unimaginative task- 
masters, they are not likely to regard 
the teaching profession as worth while 
and challenging, and our teachers’ col- 
leges, consequently, are not likely to 
increase their enrolments. Unfortu- 
nately, these still seem to be the im- 
pressions that pupils are bound to 
carry away from many classrooms 
today. Far too many teachers still 
seem to regard their positions as rou- 
tine jobs, to be worked at from eight 
or nine o'clock in the morning to three 
o'clock or thereabouts in the after- 
noon, primarily through the study- 
and-recite method, and still seem to 
make little or no attempt to get really 
to know their pupils and to meet their 
needs. Too many administrators, also, 
seem still to allow themselves to be 
hamstrung by the routine jobs of ad- 
ministration and, therefore, unable to 
provide their teachers with inspiring 
leadership. 

In many localities, too, even in 
many where teaching is actually of 
high quality, inadequate methods of 
reporting and of providing other forms 
of publicity concerning what goes on 
in the classroom are largely respon- 
sible for the apathy or hostility of the 
local citizens toward their schools and 
their consequent unwillingness to dig 
deeper into their pockets to support 
education. Many parents in such com- 
munities still fail to understand why 
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the schools are different from schools 
in “the good old days” when they 
themselves were students, and the 
teachers and administrators are not 
helping them sufficiently to under- 
stand. It is on the local level especial- 
ly, and particularly in the more or less 
immediate relations between teachers 
and administrators on the one hand 
and parents on the other, that such 
understanding can best be brought 
about—through explanations of e 
objectives of modern education anc 
descriptions of the learning epe 
ences for attaining the aims, prd 
parent-teacher conferences, visits € 
parents to the classroom, demonstrat 
tion lessons, talks to the PTA, pnt 
bulletins, frequent articles 1n loc? 
newspapers, and similar methods. d 

Parents in local communities ee 
thus to be given more information dot 
cerning their schools, but the leac e 
of education of the nation also Eo 
greater and more exact inform? der 
than they at present possess 1 wd 
that they may more effectively os " 
on a nation-wide basis, the prob es 
of classroom and teacher peut P 
related problems. In his report ] yeat 
Office of Education for the mS, à 
1952 (published, in part, Y” e A 
title *Crucial National probin ; 
zducation" in the issue of Schoot s à 
for April, 1953), former U i 
missioner of Education Ear o 
Grath indicated that a beginD^ ^ y 
now been made toward gather! 
information: 

, kno 
een generally sufe" 
ties 5 "-* 
an " 


It has, of course, b ; 
that thousands of commun 
from a lack of school facilities 


23 
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fore seriously handicapped in providing even 
the basic education required for citizenship. 
But no authoritative and comprehensive 
factual information of the total requirement 
9n a nation-wide basis has been established. 
The Fichty-first Congress wisely provided 
for a national survey of the need for new 
Schoolhouse facilities in Title I of Public Law 
SIS. Through this legislation the Office of 
Education, authorized to conduct such a 
national study in co-operation with the 
Several States, launched this project in fiscal 
1951, g 
md first phase of the survey of school- 
Se facilities was completed in 1952... . 
RUE liie the information gathered from 
mis - M states made it possible to esti- 
Eade situation on a national scale with 
able accuracy. 


And at several points further on in 
the report he bespeaks the need for 
Similar national surveys concerning 
related matters: 


^ A nation-wide study is urgently needed: 
aie state by state such things as 
Tates spa of the [teacher] shortage, the 
or ere hich teachers leave the profession 
Tom, w} n Teasons; Where teachers come 
p salaries are in various types 
Why i and teaching positions, and 
Profession young people are not entering the 
ion of e Complete and reliable informa- 
Tese Be SOR will be required before the 
nt disturbing situation can be corrected. 


Schools a” evidence to support the claim that 
OMe yc te better job today than they did 
Accessip 7 ago is scattered and not casily 
TOversy, €. To shed light on the present con- 
i Y a body of authoritative informa- 
cane data, gathered by competent 
edeg al workers, is therefore urgently 
Undertage 7A national enterprise should be 
En, sch T , enlisting the efforts of school 
researc Olars, and laymen, to bring together 
basic di information on the teaching of the 
hy sig] nes and other subjects such as 
education, social studies, the sci- 


ences, music, and what these contribute to 
the lives of our young people. 

In 1947, Benjamin Fine made a 
personal survey of the schools of the 
country and published his findings in 
a series of articles in the New Fork 
Times and later in the book already 
mentioned several times, Our Children 
Are Cheated. The fact that, to the 
writer’s knowledge, his book still rep- 
resents the only thing we have even 
remotely resembling a comprehensive 
survey of the nation’s schools empha- 
sizes the urgent need for the kinds of 
surveys asked for by former Com- 
missioner McGrath. 

The foregoing cannot, of course, 
even pretend to be a complete treat- 
ment of the problem of classroom and 
teacher shortages. Such important 
possible remedies as federal aid to 
education (probably inevitably neces- 
sary), single-salary schedules, reorgan- 
ization of school districts, and teacher 
tenure and retirement laws have not 
so much as been mentioned, nor will 
they be discussed at this point. 

Before leaving the subject, how- 
ever, it might be well to speak of one 
concrete suggestion for the more or 
less immediate future. For the next 
decade at least, we shall undoubtedly 
continue to have shortages of both 
teachers and classrooms, and conse- 
quently many of our classrooms will 
be even more overcrowded than be- 
fore. It seems true that too many of 
the teachers in such classrooms are 
too willing to advance the fact of such 
overcrowding as an excuse for poor 
teaching—an excuse which exempts 
them, they believe, from any attempt 
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to do a better job. But it is also true 
that they, and many other teachers in 
such situations who do make such at- 
tempts, receive little help from their 
superiors and from other experts on 
teaching methods. Much of the re- 
search on methods seems to involve 
the assumption, explicit or implicit, 
that the average class size in the class- 
rooms where the methods are to be 
used is twenty-five to thirty. Is there 
not, therefore, some justice in the 
complaint frequently heard from 
teachers with classes numbering forty- 
five to sixty that they would like to 
use the recommended teaching meth- 
ods but that they cannot do so, or at 
least do not know how they can do so? 
Does it not seem advisable, therefore, 
that teachers who have already dis- 
covered and have been practicing 
truly successful methods of teaching 
in overcrowded classrooms should 
publicize their methods as widely as 
possible in the national education 
periodicals? Furthermore, should not 
researchers on methods of instruction 
concentrate on discovering methods 
which are especially adaptable for 
working with large groups? 


Tue Dzvir's WORKSHOP? 


mos EVIDENCE, admittedly frag- 

mentary and inconclusive, sug- 
gests that in this day of TV, movies, 
radios, and similar recreational facili- 
ties, an outstanding chraracteristic of 
today's teen-agers, at least in one 
large metropolitan area, may be—of 
all things—boredom! The Chicago 
Daily News devoted a series of three 
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items, in the issues of August 19-21, to 
this phenomenon. Several reporters, 
touring various sections of the city 0n 
those evenings, found altogether 
“thousands and thousands of young- 
sters," both boys and girls, gathered 
in idle though restless gangs on street 
corners. When asked by the sepone 
what they were doing, a oer i 
them replied that there was 
where to go, nothing to do? ” —. 4 
Evidently stung by the ing 
criticism, a park-district official in "S 
of the neighborhoods was quotec * 
the paper on the second night as E 
torting that, in his area at T 
recreational programs were ° * 28 
each evening both in several r ‘ 
fieldhouses and in a high school et 
open under the "lighted schoolho zi 
program." He added that e 
grams are patronized by many y an 
people but that those in the 8 nds 
were “too ‘sophisticated—in@ har rgan- 
vanced way—to take part In ie divi- 
ized recreation or park-district pit 
ties?” The opinion of demus 
Stuart Buletty, a juvenile Tq E 
district, however, was not 5° vicio"? 
He thought there was P at they 
about the youths and said th " 
“cause little serious trouble bey” 
nuisance of gathering in Ls enc? 
However unscientific such eV ee 
may be, it was added to abou the 
later in the August 29 ane ef) 
how the 
the “Amusements” 
than on a news page. T ; sal 
popular orchestra leader rang? 
be “deeply troubled by the $ 


Hum 3 


-_ n—— —À 
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havior of young people” and was 
quoted as follows: 
,, They just stand around on a dance floor, 
if they work up enough interest to get out on 
the floor at all. What's the matter with 
them? They used to respond to the novelties 
and showy arrangements. They used to turn 
uh happy faces toward the bandstand and 
the rhythms take hold of them. .. . 
They've ree. people don't care anymore, 
at times "e dreary, and downright rude 
apy ii v» an have them. Give me the 
Comi E e-aged and married folks who 
Boy tbe regularlv. They know how to 
1emselves. 
b man’s opinion, undoubtedly, 
of sci T to be rejected in any court 
- dene. fic procedure as unreliable 
bue il But does it not suggest with 
- jpeobability that perhaps not 
Scho 8^ attention is being given in our 
. 90ls to the often-mentioned objec- 


tive 
of [179 £ S 
time»; the worthy use of leisure 


Yours Speaks Up 


Te UE for a few more lines 
ng a hardly scientific path: The 
of educators that more men 
» are needed in the elementary 
3 * Seems not at all to be shared 
de of the boys in those schools. 
ages te rate, four out of the five boys, 
the œ; to thirteen, questioned by 
ing «989 Daily Tribune's “Tnquir- 
ant o Eo Girl" (that paper's vari- 
tem 5r ^ Inquiring reporter) on Sep- 
hey and quoted in her column 
Morning, said that they pre- 
Women teachers, All four of 
Noua Ought that men teachers 
Prefere € stricter, The one boy who 
men as teachers was a pupil 


Opinion 
“achers 
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of a military school. Peculiarly enough 
his reason for his preference was that 
men were stricter. 

Again, the sample was inadequate, 
but the views expressed are not with- 
out interest. 


EDUCATION BY TELEVISION AND 3-D 


TV chan- The Federal Communi- 
nels for cations Commission in 
education April of 1952 reserved 


242 television channels 
for possible use by educational insti- 
tutions and invited applications for 
those channels by such institutions 
before June 2, 1953. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television (an 
organization representing seven edu- 
cational groups, including the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Council on Education, and 
financed by a Ford Foundation fund), 
in its “Reports on Educational Tele- 
vision" dated June 4 on this year, re- 
ports that, as of that date, forty-five 
applications for reserved channels had 
been filed with the FCC—the last two, 
filed June 2, being those of Chicago 
and of Detroit. 

The significance of the June 2, 1953, 
date line, however, has apparently 
been widely misinterpreted. A “Public 
Notice” bulletin of the FCC, dated 
May 11, 1953, with an accompanying 
statement by the late Senator Tobey 
concerning the same matter, corrects 
this misinterpretation as follows: 

Inquiries before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission indicate a belief that the 
reservation of television channels for non- 
commercia] educational use will expire on 
June 2, 1953. 
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This is xot the case; such reservations 
continue indefinitely. . . . 

The significance of the June 2 date is that 
the Commission will thereafter give con- 
sideration to any petitions it may receive to 
make changes in channel assignments in indi- 
vidual localities. This applies to commercial 
as well as educational assignments. . . . In 
such cases, the Commission will afford all 
interested parties—including appropriate 
educational organizations which may be in- 
volved—an opportunity to participate and 
be heard. 


New Ford The TV-Radio Work- 
Foundation shop of the Ford Foun- 
program dation announced that 

on Sunday, September 
13, it would start a twenty-six-week 
series of programs, to be televised on 
Sundays from 3:30 to 4 p.m. (New 
York time), which would “be directed 
primarily to girls and boys between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years." 
The new program, called “Excursion,” 
has Burgess Meredith as its master of 
ceremonies and is “designed to appeal 
to young people and to give them 
stimulating views of the worlds of 
literature, science, sports, art, the 
theater, career-building, government, 
and other fields.” The first show was 
an adaptation of an incident from The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, with 
Thomas Mitchell and Eddie Albert, 
and with Sugar Ray Robinson, the 
retired welterweight and middleweight 
champion, making his debut as an 
actor in the part of Jim. The second 
Program presented former President 
Truman in a discussion of govern- 
ment. Plans for later programs in- 
clude such features as a survey of life 
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on our planet from earliest times de 
the atomic age; two musical comedies 
especially prepared for young people, 
one by Alec Wilder; down on the 
farm, with an account of farming as 4 
career; and plays by new and estab- 
lished American writers. 

The Ford Foundation is guarantee- 
ing program costs of the series, and 
the National Broadcasting Company 
is supplying station time. It is hoped 


that eventually the program will E 
tain commercial sponsors, as ad 


“Omnibus,” the program sponsor 
last season by the Foundation. In any 
event, “control of the content of the 
series will remain with the Workshop 
as producer.” Viewers who remember 
with pleasure the excellent DES. 
presented on “Omnibus” will welco 
this addition to TV channels. 


f 3-D 


Unusual To the blessings ° (con- 


effect of 3-D motion pictures 
iiaii sidered i some ge 
to be not wholly unmixed), add 
more! " 

Dr. T. R. Murroughs, aso. 
professor of psychology at the N jg 
ern Illinois College of Optometr?: of 
quoted in the September 1° eo 
“Vision for Youth 1953” (a reles cia 
the American Optometric * : with 
tion) as declaring that 2 chil not be 
certain types of eye defect may s 3D 
aware of them until he UA to 
pictures. Since the child will ; pis 
see those depth effects W p? t bis 
friends enjoy,” he will realize ted £ 
eyes are defective and be prom gh 
seek proper attention. Dr- 
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States that many children throughout 
the country are already receiving 
Visual care as a result of such an 
experience. 

It is to be doubted, however, that 
advertisements for 3-D will feature 
any such blurb as “See 3-D and save 
your eyes" 


A STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


A curriculum-workers—and that 
means especially all elementary- 
school teachers, should welcome (in- 
deed, with cheers!) a new publication 
of the Russell Sage Foundation en- 
Utled Elementary School Objectives. In 
E opinion of the writer, the book, in 
sp ee ives, its degree of 
t mae and its indubitable au- 
Y, presents far and away the 
“St of all statements of objectives for 
'S level. The volume is the out- 
a Of initial explorations under- 
etel by the Educational Testing 
T for more and better means of 
i ng the results of instruction” 
word mentary schools. In the Fore- 
? 9 the book, Henry Chauncey, 
vite sident of that organization, 
°S as follows: 
speci th Other groups and individuals have 
cols ro the outcomes sought by 
aiiis described the subject matter 
a nee les of schools, there has long been 
My ". n Comprehensive and authoritative 
emp sta e ementary schooling, with priniasy 
Sho 5 On behavioral goals. Such a survey 
tives ity desirable attainable objec- 
Mea that they may be susceptible to 


Ur : ice : 
m ic peng evaluation, and critical philo- 
a analysis, |. . 


s 
Nore 90n became apparent that before 
"815 were added to the thousands al- 
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ready available a general consensus of edu- 
cators and other citizens should be reached 
on what the elementary schools are and 
should be attempting to do. Only with such 
à consensus as a guide can educational 
measurement be applied with meaning and 
practical value. 


The interest and financial aid of the 
Russell Sage Foundation were en- 
listed, and the United States Office of 
Education and the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association also 
"found the project to hold much 
promise for education; so they, too, 
became partners in the enterprise." 

The actual setting-down of the ob- 
jectives was undertaken, at the invi- 
tation of the four sponsoring agencies, 
by a group of thirteen outstanding 
educators making up the Committee 
of Consultants. Working independent- 
ly (for reasons explained in the re- 
port), they based their recommenda- 
tions on evidence of all pertinent re- 
search. For evaluation in the light of 
practical experience and for possible 
additions, the recommendations were 
then submitted to a Committee of 
Critics, a group of ten teachers and 
supervisors known for their successful 
work in the classroom. Finally, the 
Survey Committee, a third group of 
educators and some members of the 
public, were intrusted with the “re- 
sponsibility for interpreting therecom- 
mendations and giving structure to 
the report of them." Merely reading 
the names of the members of these 
three committees inspires confidence 
in the final results of their work; for 
the names are those of men and 
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women who have long been widely 
known for the brilliance and sound- 
ness of their work in education. 

For the sake of greater unity, ob- 
jectivity, and detachment, it was de- 
cided by the Survey Committee that 
the final report should be prepared 
and written by one person, rather 
than by any of the groups involved. 
The person chosen was Dr. Nolan C. 
Kearney, assistant superintendent for 
curriculum and research in the public 
schools of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The objectives set forth in the book 
are divided into nine broad areas of 
elementary learning: (1) physical de- 
velopment, health, and body care; (2) 
individual social and emotional de- 
velopment; (3) ethical behavior, 
standards, values; (4) social relations; 
(5) the social world; (6) the physical 
world; (7) aesthetic development; (8) 
communication; and (9) quantitative 
relationships. Each of these areas in 
turn is divided into five separate sub- 
divisions: (a) knowledge and under- 
standing, (b) skill and competence, (c) 
attitude and interest, (d) action pat- 
tern, and (e) determining conditions. 
Finally, under each of these five sub- 
divisions objectives are listed for each 
of three elementary levels: the pri- 
mary, the intermediate, and the 
upper-grade. 

The statement of objectives is not, 
and of course could not be, an ideal 
one. Indeed, Dr. Kearney devotes 
several continued pages to a discussion 
of its limitations and mentions them 
frequently on other pages. Its chief 
defect, perhaps, in the eyes of most 
readers will be that, as he states, 
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“added together, the goals probably 
become somewhat too difficult for 
average children.” He states further 
that most of the consultants and 
critics themselves felt such to be the 
case when their separate lists were 
combined. In the opinion of this edi- 
torial writer, however, this objection 
does not loom as important as it may 
seem at first sight; goals are em 
thing to be aimed at, and one ud 
not stop shooting just because w^ 
arrows miss the bull's-eye or eyen a 
short of the target. Certainly, if al $ 
even most of the children in & pes 
room attained all the objectives on 
curriculum perfectly, the implica adi 
would be that the goals had been i3 
too low. Moreover, the mum 
quently made, perhaps Amm et 
justification, that education ma 
schools is pitched at a levet 0t; 
rity carries with it the same im 
tion. 1 

Be that as it may, an actu ( ran 
ing, even of excerpts selected Y" the 
dom, of the objectives set Sem oals” 
“Outline of Recommende . their 
will reveal their many ape of 
consistent expression 1 ket un 
overt, observable behavior; pal jf 
usual freedom from educat sc ity, 
gon; their high degree of SP compe 
remarkable in view of jaa with 
hensiveness; their conform : asop”) 
democratic educational Ta : 
their “broad scope and ric? ii 
It is to be hoped, terre cont". 
one obtaining the book will mi g 
with reading only excerP : , 
even the entire list of objec {jon 
A neglect of the opening 


read- 


arie 
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the book, particularly of that entitled 
‘Characteristics of the Recommended 
Goals,” would inevitably lead to some 
-Misinterpretations of the goals them- 
Selves and to a seeing of defects where 
no defects exist. The book should be 
read from cover to cover (it is surpris- 
ingly brief). Persons so reading it, in- 
cluding those interested in levels of 
education other than the elementary, 
will find the experience highly valu- 
able. ge 
The book may be obtained for $3.00 
a copy from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York 22. 


FROM THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


peta following item can hardly be 
classified as news, since it con- 
cerns the Emperor Frederick II, who 
died in 1250, It is related by the 
chronicler, Salimbene, as quoted in 
The Portable Medieval Reader, a pub- 
‘cation of the Viking Press. Despite 
^ fact that the events related oc- 
thi i Over seven hundred years ago, 
$ editorial writer welcomes the op- 
Portunity to aid in making them more 
Widely known because they involved 
ao certainly must have been one of 
e earliest of all educational experi- 
dak and especially because the con- 
in "ng sentences of the item illustrate 
M à particularly striking manner that 
at children need above all else in 
Fit rearing and educationis affection: 
a Second folly was that he wanted to 

T s What kind of speech and what man- 
Brew r ch children would have when el 
So he " if they spoke to no one beforchand. 
Suckle ade fostermothers and nurses to 
bu in € children, to bathe and wash them, 
DO way to prattle with them or to 


speak to them, for he wanted to learn 
whether they would speak the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which was the oldest, or Greek, or 
Latin, or Arabic, or perhaps the language of 
their parents, of whom they had been born. 
But he labored in vain, because the children 
all died. For they could not live without the 
petting and the joyful faces and loving words 
of their foster-mothers. 


PUPILS CONSIDERATENESS AND 
TEACHER APPROVAL 


HETHER PROMPTED by real affec- 
tion for children or merely by 
a practical “how to win friends and 
influence people” attitude, the teach- 
er’s indication of approval or disap- 
proval of pupils should not be por- 
tioned out in a casual fashion. Chil- 
dren, even when they seem “not to 
care,” pay far more attention to, and 
are more seriously affected by, such 
marks of approval or disapproval than 
we often realize. Such is one of the 
most important conclusions reached 
by a group of eleven teachers in York 
Elementary School, of Springfield, 
Missouri, as a result of a very interest- 
ing action-research study of consid- 
erateness and aggression of children in 
their classes. The study is reported 
by Arthur W. Foshay in the issue for 
April 8, 1953, of the Educational Re- 
search Bulletin of the College of Edu- 
cation of Ohio State University. 
Tabulating the pupils’ responses to 
three open questions on “Things that 
make me feel important," "What I 
like about myself,” and “What I 
don’t like about myself,” the teachers 
were surprised at the per cents that 
involved such indications of teacher 
approval as marks, being allowed to 
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help the teacher, being called on or 
praised by the teacher, and so forth: 

The prominence of this type of response 
made it obvious that overt teacher approval 
of individual children was, to say the least, 
a factor of real significance in the self- 
evaluation of these children, and, conse- 
quently, in all probability an important fac- 
tor in their evaluation and acceptance of one 
another. 


On the basis of this and similar evi- 
dence obtained in the study, the 
teachers draw the following conclu- 
sion: 

It is our moral responsibility, since this is 
the situation, to keep the classroom prestige 
system as wide open as possible. The clear 
implication for us as teachers is that we 
neither give nor withhold indications of our 
own approval of the children’s behavior on 
an accidental basis... , We are obliged to 
give all our children equal opportunities to 
tise in the class prestige system, so far as 
we have influence on it. This means that we 
shall overlook no Opportunities to praise chil- 
dren for work that is praiseworthy, and to 


call the attention of the class to good work 
wherever it appears. 


At least several times during their 
Careers, most teachers have been given 
a sudden and unexpected glimpse into 
a kind of private world of children—a 
world in which much goes on, most of 
it by no means bad, without the teach- 
€r's having been at all aware of it. In 
an early stage of the study in the 
Springfield school, the teachers learned 
that in the children’s relations with 
one another many forms of incon- 
siderate behavior were apparently oc- 
curring about which they, the teach- 
ers, had not previously been conscious, 
They had expected that in the lower 
grades most cases of inconsiderate be- 
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d 
havior would fall under the classifica- 
tion of overt physical aggression and 
that in the upper grades it would more 


frequently take the form of overt ver- g 


bal aggression. The children's T 
sponses, however, to an open question 
about “Things that make me want to 
strike back” differed surprisingly from 
these expectations. The investigators 
thereupon followed this up with an- 
other question, “How I know people 
don’t like me.” Although most of the 
responses did fall into thé categories 
of overt physical or verbal aggression: 
à substantial per cent of them a 
The report of the study comments: 

The inconsiderateness that the children 
described in the comments which we class 
fied under "participation in eee 
games,” “avoidance,” “treatment Pi 
belongings,” and “facial expression 
pears very rarely in our observations a aci 
children's behavior. Perhaps, had b be- 
looking for this kind of “inconsiderate. d 
havior, we might have reported more 9 the 
our observational material. Ewer sg 
fact that we did not report it means the the 
did not see it and that we were not |? 
habit of looking for it. 

.h be 

Among the examples of papi 
havior cited in the report are e 
items as "refusal to play with = 
“snubbing people," “hiding $ the 
thing,” “refusal to look you `, The 
eye,” and “sticking tongue out- a BY 
teachers do not indicate, unles pe- 
implication, a belief that st ynob- 
haviors similarly go relatively ,00]5 
served by teachers in other on is 
but it seems not unlikely that ° 
often the case. 


Gu’ 
Georce K. T. McG 


1033| 
a, ^ 
Autors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
adarticles pared by Grorce K. T. 
McGurnE, assistant to 
the director of the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago. PAUL R. 
PrERCE, assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction and guidance for 
the Chicago public schools, describes 
the first Semester's experiences in in- 
troducing to parents of preschool chil- 
dren and to parent leaders a preschool 
curriculum based on the major func- 
tions of living. KATHLEEN B. HESTER, 
Professor of education at Michigan 
ipte Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, presents the results of a 
Study of the problems which confront 
teachers of reading in light of recent 
Changes in school population, in school 
philosophy; and in the definition of 
reading. CARL F. FISCHER, associate 
Professor of physical education at the 
University of Connecticut, discusses 
Physical-education needs of elemen- 
tary-school pupils, ways in which 
Some schools meet these needs, and 
Questions that arise in the process. 
“ACHEL SUTTON, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia, tells 
‘OW vocabulary-building games and 
exercises improved the reading skills 
of third-grade children in one elemen- 
tary School. JosepH H. TAYLOR, a 
Classroom teacher at the Riverton 
Public School, Riverton, New Jersey, 
elves beneath the surface of our 
ool programs, pointing out that 
metimes overemphasis on develop- 
"8 tool skills in children results in 
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underemphasis on other skills and 
content, and that sometimes the pleas- 
ing of parents and patrons is not to the 
best interest of the children. The se- 
lected referencesin the various subject 
fields have been prepared by the fol- 
lowing persons: WirzLiAM S. Gray, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dona V. SMITH, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Minnesota; Kerru KavANAUGH, 
research assistant for the Midwest 
Administration Center located at the 
University of Chicago; Wirrraw H. 
Gray, professor of psychology at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas; KENNETH J. REHAGE, 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, and Wrrraw 
R. SiNCOCK, research assistant for the 
Midwest Administration Center lo- 
cated at the University of Chicago; 
Epna E. ErsEN, professor of geogra- 
phy at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio; and KENNETH D. NORBERG, as- 
sociate professor of education and co- 
ordinator of audio-visual services at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramen- 
to, California. 


Reviewers 
of books 


Davi» CRAWFORD, su- 
perintendent of schools 
at Rochelle, Tllinois, 
A. W. VANDERMEER, professor of ed. 
ucation, Pennsylvania State College. 
ADELINE KULIG, speech correctionist, 
Rich Township High School, Park 
Forest, Illinois, and Bremen Com- 
munity High School, Midlothian, Il- 
linois. 


A SEMESTER'S TRYOUT OF THE 4 
PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Chicago Public Schools 


PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM, 
I which grew out of practice with 
essential activities of the major func- 
tions of living forming the basis of the 
curriculum program of the Chicago 
public schools, was given its initial 
tryout during the spring semester of 
1952 by the parent-teachers’-associa- 
tion units of the system's nine elemen- 
tary pilot schools, This article de- 
scribes our first semester's experience 
in introducing this new development 
in curriculum-making to parent lead- 
ers and the parents of preschool chil- 
dren. 


SETTING FOR THE TRYOUT PROCEDURE 


The original steps in the develop- 
ment of Chicago's preschool program, 
described in a previous article may 
be briefly stated. The activities of the 
nine major functions of living which 
delineate the scope of the curriculum 
of the Chicago school system are listed 
under six stages of pupil growth rang- 
ing from "infancy" to "adulthood." 
When the kindergarten-primary cur- 
riculum committee, utilizing the ac- 
tivities of the “early childhood” stage, 

1Paul R, Pierce, ‘‘Chicago’s Preschool Cur- 


riculum,” Elementary School Journal, LIII 
(November, 1952), 138-43. 


were developing teaching guides, aie 
ent members frequently pointed me 
the advantages that would result if t 
lists of activities for the infancy perio ‘ 
were made available to parents of per 
school children. The activities of "à 
fancy were accordingly woven rr 
er in easy, readable discourse € 
the nine major functions, Kor e 
Life and Health,” “Using the T 
Communication,” “Enjoying W z 
some Leisure,” “Building Human 


tg ican 
lationships," “Practicing pur 
Citizenship,” ‘Satisfying p vin 


and Aesthetic Needs," IP por 
Family Living,” “Developing ^, 


[1] 
nomic Competence,” and with 
Vocational Responsibilitie hom fOr 


brief accompanying instruct 


the guidance of the parents. ubcort 

Well before the work of thes nes * 
mittee assigned to organize t 3 «form 
infancy activities into book de qe 
was completed, it was jo uis 
booklet? would in reality : quit 
school curriculum, having COP* iar 
and articulation. with the 1 


ts’ 

2 Preschool Curriculum for Paren kin 
Prepared by the Subcommittee ae 
garten-Primary Committee. «^ et 
of Curriculum Development, hed)- 
Schools, 1952. Pp. 14 (mimeograP 
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school curriculum, and that parents 
would be the logical persons to use the 
booklet and teach the curriculum. 


INTRODUCING THE PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAM TO PARENTS 


Since Chicago schools have no staff 
for guiding pre-kindergarten activities 
and since these activities take place al- 
most exclusively in the home, it was 
decided that the preschool-curriculum 
Subcommittee should work direct- 
ly through .the PTA leaders of the 
Pilot school, utilizing the principal as 
adviser, The project was undertaken 
9n an experimental basis, not having 
yet been adopted by the board of edu- 
cation or the parent-teachers’ associa- 

lon. As a first step, the writer, acting 
as chairman of the subcommittee, held 
Meetings with the local PTA presi- 
dent, the principal, and the PTA 
member of the curriculum committee 
In each of the nine pilot schools, when 

€ introduced the idea of the preschool 
Program, 

Initial reaction of parent leaders.— 
At these preliminary meetings the pre- 
School curriculum booklets were pre- 
Sented and discussed, and ways were 
Considered of introducing the program 
S Parents of preschool children in the 

Chool district. At each meeting the 
t nsensus was that the preschool ma- 
ae were of marked significance to 

© child and his subsequent school 
matt and that distributing this 
8s terial involved action particularly 
ited to the pilot-school situation. 
Ut it was also the feeling that the 


Project should not be undertaken un- 


less it was acceptable to the parent- 
teachers’ association, the principal, 
and the curriculum committee of the 
pilot school. 

One of the first problems raised by 
parent leaders was how the preschool 
booklet might be placed promptly in 
the hands of all parents having chil- 
dren of five years or younger. A sug- 
gestion at first finding favor was to 
ask the city birth-record bureau to 
issue a copy of the booklet with each 
birth certificate. This, and other sug- 
gestions involving a direct distribution 
to parents, such as making a canvass 
of the district and delivering copies 
door-to-door or sending them through 
the mails, were abandoned as the need 
for preliminary orientation of the par- 
ents was pointed out by the principals 
and PTA presidents. 

Procedures adopted for approaching 
parents—The procedures eventually 
gaining acceptance for finding and ap- 
proaching parents of infant children, 
while varying somewhat with each 
pilot school, had certain points in 
common. The PTA leaders gave spe- 
cial heed in this matter to the counsel 
of the principal, in recognition both of 
his knowledge of the school's curricu- 
lum, to which the preschool program 
is related, and of the staff’s established 
relations with parents. Since the prob- 
ability was strong that many pre- 
school children would be found in the 
homes of parents of kindergarten chil- 
dren and since the school already had 
working contacts with these parents, 
most of the PTA leaders and the prin- 
cipals agreed that this group consti- 
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tuted the most promising initial source 
of “clients” for the new program. In 
most cases where this procedure was 
selected, it was agreed that the princi- 
pal should act for the parent-teachers' 
association in making the initial pres- 
entation and explanations in a meet- 
ing of the parents of kindergarten 
children. 


NATURE OF REPORTS ON 
PILOT PROJECTS 


While no formal reports on pre- 
school activities were requested from 
pilot schools or their parent-teachers’ 
associations, contacts were main- 
tained throughout the semester with 
principals and PTA leaders by the 
writer and other members of the cur- 
riculum subcommittee. Accounts of 
their activities were received from the 
parent groups through conferences at 
the schools, telephone conversations, 
and written memorandums. 

Most of the activities reported dealt 
with study and discussion of the con- 
tent of the preschool curriculum book- 
let, planning of ways to enlist and in- 
struct parents of preschool children in 
study and use of the booklet, and in 
assignment of the booklet to selected 
parents for evaluating its usefulness 
for their guidance of their children of 
preschool age. 


TYPES OF PARENT REACTION 
REPORTED 


Reports of work on the preschool 
curriculum received throughout the 
Semester contained both favorable and 
unfavorable comment. From the first, 
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the idea of the preschool curriculum, 
the dedication of the course to use by 
parents in the homes, and the placing 
of responsibility for management of 
the preschool work in the hands ot 
parent organizations, met with very 
general commendation. No unfavor- 
able comment was reported respecting 
these items. 

Unfavorable criticism n 
chiefly in the content and style of Ó 
booklet outlining the preschool pi 
riculum. Since the aim was to pw 
parents with a listing of the activi = 
of infancy which they could wa a 
derstand, which they would regar 
authoritative, and which they p 
use effectively, these criticisms y d 
gratefully received. The mus 
the curriculum subcommittee ra the 
that only by knowing promptly 9 a 
gaps between their own sepa 
the parents’ thinking could A uel 
preschool curriculum be pee 
The chief types of criticism ee sul 
parent groups are enumerated 1n * 
sequent paragraphs. -—Á of 

Parents seek assistance 1n ently 
child —The criticism most mn 
voiced was that directions W° et the 
provided on how parents coU «fisted 
child to carry out the activitie unde! 
Simply listing the papers s the 
broad social objectives SUC elt, 
major functions, the parents ld P 
not enough. Specialists in € tion to 
chology and parent ae out 
whom some of the groups I€ um sub" 
booklet wrote to the curric" e ect 
committee to much the und the 
Some of the parents exPt© 


centered 
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opinion that our material should be 
more like that of certain publications 
by physicians and psychologists. 

This trend in thinking of parents 
made the members of the curriculum 
subcommittee realize that they had 
hot sufficiently oriented parent leaders 
Mm the nature and purposes of the pre- 
school curriculum, and particularly to 
the fact that it was an extension of the 
School program rather than a treatise 
om child care, granting that a relation 
exists between the two. The semester's 
experience shows that a clearer under- 
standing is needed by parents of the 
fact that the preschool curriculum 
Consists of activities for the period of 
infancy that have been derived from 
the nine major functions forming the 
basis of the school's curriculum and 
also of the fact that these activities 
Consequently have continuity and di- 
rect relation to the school’s program. 

he further fact that the experiences 
E. the preschool curriculum are de- 
oo to prepare the pupil for the 
School's curriculum should likewise be 
Made clear to leaders and members of 
Parents? organizations. Parents should 
US be enabled to sense the true rela- 
an of guidance in uniquely educa- 
Onal activities to the solution of 
Problems of child care. 
enis’? concern about age-level 
tig etements—Although the direc- 
tina, to parents contained in the in- 
o wy pages of the preschool 
°klet specifically reminded parents 
Qe child is an individual and 
Ore has his own rate and pattern 
Stowth, it was felt that indicating 
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month and year levels of infancy at 
which children normally can perform 
certain activities had a frustrating ef- 
fect upon those parents whose children 
had not developed certain abilities, 
such as talking or walking, at the years 
or months indicated in the preschool 
outline for such activities. While some 
parent leaders suggested omitting all 
references to age levels, most believed 
that including with these references 
such terms as “usually” or in “many 
cases” would meet the need. One par- 
ent suggested that successive develop- 
mental levels within the infancy peri- 
od be used instead of age levels to indi- 
cate when the parent should expect, 
and guide children to carry out, the 
activities designated in the preschool 
booklet. 

Should “ideal” activities be included? 
—A thread of criticism persisting 
through the parents’ comment dealt 
with the seeming impossibility of 
young children’s attaining many of 
the experiences cited and with the im- 
practicality of parents’ guiding them 
successfully to do so. Examples cited 
as too idealistic included “eating his 
food without bolting,” “refraining 
from tantrums and accepting punish- 
ment gracefully,” “learning to co-op- 
erate with members of his family,” 
and “responding with proper conduct 
at religious services.” It should be 
here recorded that the same issue had 
arisen in the original committees 
which analyzed the major functions of 
living. Nevertheless, parents, teach- 
ers, pupil representatives, and lay 
leaders on those committees decided, 
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in agreement with established curricu- 
lum studies, that all activities essen- 
tial to successful living at the various 
growth levels should be included in the 
general curriculum. 

Increased stress on child development 
desired.—Parent groups generally ap- 
proved the booklet's descriptions of 
child development but were critical of 
the limitations of space devoted to it. 
They felt that it should provide infor- 
mation to help them solve their “many 
perplexing problems.” They believed 
that such material should include data 
on the emotional, as well as the mental 
and physical, characteristics of the 
very young child, with reasons for his 
reverting and “backsliding” from 
seemingly assured points of advance. 

Request that aims be more fully stat- 
ed.—Owing to the desire of the cur- 
riculum subcommittee to list the ac- 
tivities prerequisite to the school’s cur- 
riculum in a manner that would not 
look formidable and a size that would 
appear usable to parents, only general 
aims were included. However, there 
were a number of requests that aims 
be stated more specifically. One parent 
group suggested, for example, that the 
booklet be divided into two sections, 
the first stating the aims of the pre- 
school program and the second, the 
methods of attaining these aims. 

Illustrative materials wanted.—Con- 
crete examples throughout the course 
to assist the parents in guiding chil- 
dren to carry out the preschool activi- 
ties were requested by virtually all the 

PTA groups. It was advised that the 
illustrations be taken from actual pro- 
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cedures used by parents. One group 
cited the following method of one of 
the mothers to develop economic 
concepts: 


We have set aside one shelf in the play- 
room where we keep "store" equipment. I 
save clean cardboard containers—boxes Or 
cartons from macaroni, tea, cake flour, 
butter, eggs, cocoa, toothpaste, tooth- 
brushes, and candy—and the children = 
these for their store. They have a sma 
counter (an old box), a telephone, à a 
wagon (used only when there are enough 
“clerks” to offer this service), a cash register 
and play money. 

They spend many hours carrying out ks 
duties of a storekeeper—arranging the A ] 
taking phone orders, calling to collect Tie 
bills, soothing irate customers who comp st 
that the delivery is too slow or that "n 
thing has been damaged. They wet 
names of products and get some idea © i5 
relative values. Indirectly, they ne for 
plan menus and buy the necessary € 
each meal. They learn to handle po a 
and to make change. And they learn t? 


one. 

businessman's life is not always an nd f 
" x ; ay di 
Desire for information Teg ME 


equipment. —Two PTA units oe - 
point of the failure of the boo! > th 
list the types of equipment fo nin 
homes which would aid bp i: 
performing preschool learning ? aip 
ties. It was recommended that Er d 
ment suggested should be so ape? 
inexpensive, including kinds 9 Fup 
and crayons, blunt scissors, 22 *» 
ment for games and handicr ations 
that space be devoted to expla? men 
of how certain kinds of eqUP 
might be built at home. - fur 

Additional comments: —A™ ar 
ther recommendations made | ro" 
ents from the pilot schools fo" 
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ing the preschool-curriculum outlines 
were the following: 
1. That the materials be presented chiefly 


in outline form rather than in regular textual 
form. 

2. That references and bibliographies for 
further reading be included. 

. 3. That, in view of the imitative tenden- 
cies of young children, it be adequately 
Stressed that parents are continually serving 
as examples. 

1. That specific treatment be given to 
Parents’ supervision of television and radio 
Programs, 

, 5. That a paragraph be included on the 

lost child,” suggesting on whom parents 
should call for help when children are lost 
Mm stores, parks, and the neighborhood. 

6. That activities involving table man- 
hers be so selected that artificiality is 
avoided, 

7. That suitable prayers for children be 
Provided to assist parents not familiar with 
these, 


.. 8. That emphasis be placed on the neces- 
Sity for Supervising activities involving pets 
ha animals casually encountered by chil- 

Not all the comments on content 
and form of the booklet, as has been 
Previously stated, were of a critical 
nature. There were numerous favor- 
able comments, many in direct oppo- 
Sition to criticisms cited above, re- 
8arding various sections of the pre- 
School outlines, However, since the 
Main purpose of the pilot-school pro- 
Sram is to discover areas calling for 
"'"Provement, only comments indicat- 
‘Og trouble spots are here recorded. 


IMPLICATIONS OF A SEMESTER’S 
EXPERIMENTATION 


. The first semester of experience in 
ne pilot-school situations resulted in 


outcomes of marked significance to, 
and implications for, preschool-curric- 
ulum practice, which are described in 
subsequent paragraphs. 

School authorities should take 
prompt steps to capitalize on the in- 
terest and wholehearted effort shown 
by parents from pilot schools to use 
and to improve the preschool pro- 
gram. The schools should work hand 
in hand with organizations of parents 
to make parents’ guidance of preschool 
activities a true extension of the 
school’s curriculum that will enrich 
children’s living and make parents’ 
duties more purposeful and pleas- 
ant. 

Parents should be oriented in the 
basic nature and purposes of a curricu- 
Ium, and they should understand that 
the preschool curriculum, since it is 
based on the same major functions of 
living, consists of activities having di- 
rect continuity with those of the 
school's educational program. The 
schools need to develop among the 
parents the further understanding 
that the preschool curriculum is not so 
much a means of solving parents' 
problems as a positive program experi- 
enced by the pupil which will prepare 
him for future success in the school. 
Parents should, however, be led to 
realize that this positive program for 
the child will make their work in rear- 
ing him increasingly purposeful and 
satisfying. Compensation for the ef- 
forts that the school expends in thus 
acquainting parents with the objectives 
of the preschool curriculum should 
be found in their improved under- 
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standing of, and co-operation in, the 
school's educational program. 

Clearly indicated is a need of re- 

writing the preschool materials to take 
account of the rephrasing, organiza- 
tional changes, and additions suggest- 
ed by parents and thus make it much 
more than the simple description of 
activities of infancy which was origi- 
nally planned. The main theme of the 
improvements suggested, analysis 
shows, is to give parents, in addition to 
the broad objectives and activities al- 
ready offered, specific aids to assist 
them in guiding children to carry out 
the activities. The evidence indicates 
that the curriculum subcommittee, in 
its desire not to infringe on parents' 
freedom of action, apparently erred on 
the side of not providing them with 
sufficient direction. The situation re- 
sembles the desire of most teachers for 
outlines and a course of study. In 
reality, the parents appear to be seek- 
ing a course-of-study type booklet 
having specific objectives, illustrative 
procedures, reading references, and 
other teaching aids. 

To meet parental apprehensions re- 
portedly caused by the preschool 
booklet's indication of normal age 
levels for performance of certain ac- 
tivities, the revised preschool outlines 
must provide more comprehensive de- 
scriptions of the successive stages of 
mental, emotional, and physical devel- 
opment through which the child 
passes during the period of infancy. It 
1$ possible that such descriptions 
should rather fully replace references 
to age levels in the regular text, with 
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the latter being given clarifying treat- 
ment in a separate section. Flexibility 
for parents in selecting activities and 
in allowing for differences in quality of 
children’s performance, together with 
assurances that inclusion of high-grade 
activities suggests goals toward which 
to work rather than perfection in per 
formance, should likewise be clearly 
indicated. : 
Both the schools and parents, = 
out experience indicates, need to ce 
vote increased attention to co-opero" 
tive study of the potentialities and ac 
tualities of conducting the pane 
program. Parents’ organiza ; 
should be made cognizant of ihe ses 
vantages that they are virtually © 
tain to derive, in the forms of rre 
ance to parents of preschool chic i 
and mediums for associational pra 
and growth, by organizing S eed 
groups to produce supplementing F ; 
curriculum materials. This 1 . rt 
ly the case since a usable en i 
booklet could not cover in deta id- 
the important aspects of parent 5, 
ance and since work on supple 
materials might form one of jenta 
important aspects of parent o ui 
tion in the preschool progr nec- 
promising development in this ¢ "ulum 
tion is the fact that the CUT ed 
subcommittee has already "° rent 
enthusiastic response fro™ be tind 
leaders to a proposal for inaug“ ts 
a seminar of representatives ° P ud Pe 
from the pilot schools, whic Pica" 
serviced by central-office a jia” 
specialists, psychologists» p 
and nurse-teachers. xch& 


he mo? 


nge 
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views and practices, parents feel, 
would result in encouragement and 
stimulation of groups of pilot-school 
parents as well as improvement of 
preschool procedures. 

Outcomes of the first semester's 
work indicate advantages in enlisting 
parents’ associations to assume re- 
sponsibility for directing the preschool 
Program and in having the schools 
provide the parents’ groups with cur- 
riculum materials and counseling serv- 
ices respecting the program. It would 
undoubtedly be possible for the princi- 
pal of an elementary school to develop 
a school-sponsored organization of 
parents and guide them in preschool 
curriculum work, but the principle of 
utilizing established community or- 
ganizations for community work 
should undoubtedly be observed in all 


situations where such organizations 
exist. The fact that each pilot-school 
committee has a subcommittee on the 
preschool curriculum for the single 
major function of living for which the 
pilot school is responsible should prove 
a balancing medium between the PTA 
unit and the school in the Chicago 
situation. Experience tends to show 
that direction of the preschool pro- 
gram is a realistic grass-roots project 
for associations of parents as well as 
for the schools, and that it is in accord 
with the principle that the curriculum 
should be custom-made for the indi- 
vidual school and its community. 
With continuance of this democratic 
partnership of the parent organization 
and the schools, a forecast of definite 
gains appears justified for Chicago’s 
preschool program. 


CLASSROOM PROBLEMS IN THE 
TEACHING OF READING 


KATHLEEN B. HESTER 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HE IMPORTANCE of reading in the 
Aiei of children has been 
emphasized during the past decade. 
Teachers recognize that the child must 
learn to read successfully if he is to 
understand himself, his family, his 
friends, and the environment in which 
he lives; if he is to satisfy his needs, 
gain personal happiness, and fit into 
his rightful place in society. They feel 
the urgency of helping each child de- 
velop according to the pattern of his 
growth. Yet teachers who would most 
effectively guide the reading growth of 
children often feel inadequate to meet 
this challenge successfully. They en- 
counter many difficult and complex is- 
sues in teaching every child to read to 
the limits of his ability. 


THE PROBLEM 


In an attempt to discover why 
teachers feel inadequate in reaching 
this goal, a study was made of the 
problems with which they are con- 
fronted when teaching children to read 
in today’s schools. A short question- 
naire was distributed to approximate- 
ly eight hundred elementary-school 
educators in the writer’s classes over 
a period of five years. The group in- 
cluded teachers from one-room rural, 


* 


consolidated rural, small-town, and 
large-city schools; helping teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and sipon 
tendents of city and rural areas. Eac 
educator was asked to reply to three 
questions: 
1. What changes in today’s 
you feel are responsible for your 
ing i ction? 
kx eee present the gre 
difficulty to you in teaching reading? you 
3. With which of the problems 
need the most help? 


schools do 
problems m 


atest 


FINDINGS 


The educators listed thre 
cant factors which they felt d 
sponsible for their problems in T 
instruction. 

The first factor is the evi place 
ing burden of responsibilty v i 
upon our schools. Each year chen? 
sory education laws are ene task 
Teachers are confronted with ery Pat 
of teaching every child of €Y o the 
ent. Pupils who fail to respo? ropp? 
instruction no longer can 5* ols bà 
from the class rolls. The scho pr vid 
accepted the responsibility ud à usted 
ing educational opportunita of ? 
to the needs and capacit 
children. 

The second factor is the 


e signifi- 
re Ie 


ver increas. 


in 
chang? 
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philosophy resulting from studies of 
child growth and development. Until 
recent years emphasis was placed 
upon having each child meet the read- 
ing standards set up for his particular 
grade. For example, Bobby, a fourth- 
grader who read at second-grade level, 
was given remedial instruction in an 
effort to bring him up to the grade 
Standard. Today, emphasis is placed 
upon the child rather than upon the 
reading standards. Reading instruc- 
tion that will produce desirable 
changes in the behavior of children is 
Stressed. Each child learns in accord- 
ance with his ability, needs, and in- 
terests, 

The third factor is the change in the 
definition of reading. At the turn of 
the century a good reader was a person 
Who could read aloud in an eloquent 
fashion. After the First World War, 
the Pupil who could get the thought 
from the printed page read success- 
fully, Today, with all our conflicting 
forces in society, not only must a child 
be able to read orally and to get the 
thought from the printed page, but 
also he must be able to make intelli- 
Bent interpretations, to read critically, 
to evaluate, and to form valid conclu- 
Slons from the facts given. He must be 
Able to protect himself from the dan- 
Šers of propaganda if he is to be a 
Worthy member of society. 

The problems listed in reply to the 
Second question, “What problems pre- 
“ent the greatest difficulty to you in 
teaching reading?” fell into five major 

Ategories: (1) reading readiness, 
asic reading instruction, (3) re- 


medial reading, (4) reading in the con- 
tent fields, and (5) evaluation. Some 
indication of the urgency of these 
problems may be gleaned from the 
number of educators reporting prob- 
lems in each of these categories. This 
information is summarized in Table 1. 

In reply to the third question, 
“With which of the problems do you 
need the most help?” a total of 225 
different problems in the teaching o: 
reading was mentioned. These prob- 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS IN 
READING INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATORS 
REPORTING 


READING PROBLEMS 


Basic instruction in the class- 


XODTD. E SE 621 77.6 
Remedial reading...... 295 36.9 
Readiness for reading. . 103 12.9 
Reading content subjects... . 50 6.3 
Evaluation of pupil growth. . 36 4.5 


lems fell into the five major categories 
indicated in Table 1, and in Table 2 
they are listed under the appropriate 
headings. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 


The survey supports the opinion 
expressed that teachers and adminis- 
trators have a wide range of unsolved 
problems in the teaching of reading. 
Moreover, the nature of the questions, 
according to an examination of the 
problems on a yearly basis, indicates 
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a changing philosophy in the teaching 
of reading during the five-year period. 

The first significant factor discern- 
ible in the data is the relative empha- 
sis placed upon the various problems. 
There appears to be a growing concern 
about the teaching of reading within 
the regular classroom. More than 
three-fourths of the educators felt a 
real need for more help in handling the 
classroom situations so that every 
child can learn to read to the best of 
his ability. 


TAB 
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A second situation which is appar- 
ent is a decreasing interest in remedial 
reading, as such. Little more than one- 
third of the educators expressed inter- 
est or concern with this area. Exami- 
nation of the questionnaires on a year- 
ly basis indicates that teachers are 
tending more and more to include 
questions about reading difficulties in 
the area of classroom instruction In 
reading rather than in a special area of 
remedial reading. Responsibility for 
the diagnosis, remediation, and pre 


LE 2 


PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF READING WITH WHICH EDUCATORS 
REPORTED THEY NEED HELP 


a 
Number of | Numbers 
h J ducato 
Problem Educators Problem Ed orlng 
Reporting ee 
oe eggs eed 
Basic instruction: . Readiness (continued): rů 
How to develop reading skills... . . 200 How to organize the classes... ++ ++ 4 
How to improve classroom instruc- How to use parental help. . 3 
tion in reading ASR aCe hed Mu ar pe 144 How to evaluate progress. -sii 1 
How to provide for individual dif- How to enlist community support. 
TOETOE Se at EE n rA 95 How to correlate the work of m 1 
How to use a basic textbook series kindergarten with that of Grade 
most effectively............... 78 
How to set up an effective reading Reading in the content fields: he 
PORTA. an id ees se eenia vo c 65 Methods to be used to teach th 15 
How to determine reading levels... 14 content subjects... e.e- sere" 13 


Relationship of spelling to reading. 
How to teach social studies when 


How to evaluate pupil progress. ... 10 the children are unable to rea 10 
How to help teachers develop a bet- the textbooks... ..... «rs m 
ter understanding of reading goals Relationship of a language progra 9 
and problems.................. $ toreading...... svn cd 
$ How to help children develop in 
Remedial reading: ability to read story problems ? 2 
How to overcome specific reading arithmetic more effectively... (al 
a icr a 105 How to present literature most € 1 
How to handle remedial reading in EVE icon us ces soon Hoe rm" 
the classroom............005-0:, 71 g 
Ow to determine the causes of Ev; ion: i 
reading difficulties............, 62 1 1j build a functional testing 19 
How to find suitable materials. .... 48 program for a school. .....-: ‘ost 
ow to prevent reading difficulties. 7 How to analyze and interpret tes je 
ow to organize a remedial program| 2 TesuliSe. eo seen Mes c et hil- 1 
Readiness How to evaluate informally the c?" 
: en's progress...... cz " 
How to determine readiness at each aon to aie the results of evaluative : 
E TG ac Une qs nacin ae 53 procedures most effectively: - - "| 1 
‘at constitutes a good readiness| What to use as a basis for pr 
PIOBRHEd I. Los ec aeris mac 34 tional policies. ........ 5557 
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vention of reading problems is being 
accepted by the regular classroom 
teacher. 

A third conclusion to be drawn from 
the data is that interest in reading 
readiness is extending to reading in- 
struction at every level. The small 
number of educators reporting a need 
for assistance in this area may indicate 
that the problem of developing readi- 
ness is less complex than the areas 
mentioned above or that teachers are 
Still unaware of what reading readi- 
hess is and the necessity for its devel- 
opment. 

; A fourth conclusion which seems 
Justified is the relative unconcern for 
the teaching of reading in the content 
Subjects. Only 6 per cent of the prob- 
ems raised in this study were con- 
cerned with the relation of reading to 
other areas of the curriculum, 
ps fifth and final conclusion which 
that be drawn from the responses 1s 
SE Pupil evaluation holds a position 
bse unor importance among the class- 
™ problems in reading instruction. 
d 4.5 per cent of the educators 
m. questions in this area. An ex- 
Nation of the questions reveals the 
Breatest interest in formal testing pro- 
ge and in analysis and interpreta- 

N of such test results, There is little 
e ^ asis upon evaluative procedures 
in; * than upon the need for more 
qu rm about different types of 

' *t appears from the evidence 


e 
th 
at educators are still thinking large- 
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ly in terms of achieving specific stand- 
ards in reading in their own school 
situations rather than how the reading 
program is helping to develop the 
whole child. The meagerness of the 
questions listed in the area of reading 
in content subjects and in the area of 
evaluation evidences need for addi- 
tional study to determine whether 
fewer teachers have difficult problems 
in these areas or whether they are fail- 
ing to consider the difficulties encoun- 
tered here as problems in reading in- 
struction. 

The problems listed in the study in- 
dicate a real need for an interpretation 
of the philosophy of teaching reading 
into actual classroom practices. There 
is a definite gap between the theories 
to which teachers give lip service so 
readily and the application of these 
theories in their schools. Many educa- 
tors are genuinely concerned about 
this gap. Some expressed a need for an 
interpretation of the theories of child 
growth and development into class- 
room practices in simple, readable 
language. The presentation of each 
theory, they stated, should include de- 
scriptions of actual cases and class- 
room procedures so that teachers may 
guide more effectively the reading 
growth of each child. One faculty 
group, in requesting a consultant for a 
reading practicum, very aptly stated 
the problem when they said, ^We need 
someone to help us bring our ‘do-how’ 
up to our ‘know-how.’ ” 


TRENDS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CARL F. 


University 


HE CHILD is taught best as a mem- 
A es of a group, in which such fac- 
tors as the individual differences in 
rate of growth and development, the 
necessity of having a program that 
will follow the natural progression of 
reliving man’s evolution, and the pro- 
vision of a healthful and safe environ- 
ment are recognized. The child’s 
physical needs at the elementary- 
school period are the development of 
the big muscles of the body to main- 
tain good posture, and the develop- 
ment of body skills through planned, 
purposeful activities. These factors 
must be carefully considered, and in 
addition, attention must be given to 
the child's need for education in being 
an accepted part of a group, with op- 
portunity for leadership, creativeness, 
and co-operation. In the words of Sara 
M. Johnson, “One of the most desir- 
able ways of teaching democracy to 
boys and girls at the elementary- 
School level is through a planned pro- 
gram of physical education. . . . [Among 
other values] a social consciousness 
can be developed that will enable the 
child to accept his place in the group 
as leader or co-operating follower.” 
Because the elementary-school years 
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are so important, more should be di 
to provide adequate programs 
physical education. 
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being paid to the continuous ps 
of growth that takes place he er 
span of years. The elementan pi 
child abounds with energy 20 me 
an outlet through vigorous pec i 
Games, "stunts," rhythms— the 

come the serious objectives ° wide 
child’s periods of activity- To P RÉF 
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muscles in strength and power. All 
children are not interested in, or ready 
for, the same activities, but they are 
inherently interested in playing. 
Therefore, a broad and varied pro- 
gram should be planned to meet the 
needs of all children. The program- 
builder should also realize that the 
child who understands what he is do- 
ing and why will not only learn more 
quickly but will enjoy the activity 
more. Children progress individually, 
Some slowly, some at a more rapid 
Pace; all are vital, alive, interested, 
dynamic organisms seeking direction 
In their development. 

The guidance of this program of 
Physical activity is not the job of the 
elementary school alone; it is also the 
responsibility of the parents while the 
Children are at home and the recrea- 
tion leaders after school. This article, 

Owever, is concerned only with that 
Phase of the program handled during 
School hours—a program that includes 
the physical-education period, noon 

Ours, recess periods, and supervised 
after-school activities. 

The program must be constructed 
along practical lines and be based on 
Sound physiological, psychological, 
and sociological principles, with health 
and safety precautions. From a physi- 
ological standpoint, the curriculum 
Should provide ample opportunities 
Ne wide range of movement in a 
tiety of activities, preferably taught 

Ut-of-doors. But the program should 

€ Selected according to the psycho- 
98lcal as well as the physiological age, 
Progressive skills should be 


planned wherever possible, with em- 
phasis on natural play activities. To 
take account of sociological aims, the 
program should provide a selection of 
activities that can be adapted to lei- 
sure time, that contribute to training 
for citizenship, and that can be direct- 
ed toward character-training. Health 
and safety measures include such pre- 
cautions as an adequate medical ex- 
amination before allowing participa- 
tion in vigorous physical activities, 
careful observation after illness or in- 
jury for effects of activity, safety 
measures in regard to facilities and en- 
couragement of individual safety- 
consciousness, and provision for a 
trained first-aid attendant. 

The program must take into con- 
sideration individual growth varia- 
tions, the short interest span of chil- 
dren, the need for big-muscle develop- 
ment, the inherent need for activity, 
and the adjustments to be made at 
different age levels. Charts which 
“help give a picture of activities that 
seem to suit the changing needs of 
children” have been compiled by the 
Athletic Institute? 


TIME ALLOTMENT DURING 
THE SCHOOL DAY 


The elementary-school day is made 
up of classroom activities, recess peri- 
ods, noon-hour activities, and, in some 
schools, after-school play. Since chil- 

2 Physical Education for Children of Elemen- 


tary School Age. Report of the Conference on 
Physical Education for Children of Elementary 


School Age, Washington, D.C., January, 1951. 
Chicago: Athletic Institute (209 South State 


Street), 1951. 
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dren of elementary-school age crave 
activity but tire easily, the physical- 
education program should be spaced 
throughout the day, with short peri- 
ods of supervised play for learning and 
recreation. To set a certain amount of 
time as a desirable minimum would, in 
the writer's opinion, set up another 
obstacle most schools could not sur- 
mount. It is better to suggest that all 
recess periods (both inside and outside 
the school building), the noon hour, 
and brief, informal, after-school peri- 
ods be supervised and organized into 
play activities every day; that, where 
facilities and time are available, gym- 
nasium periods be scheduled; and 
that, when staff is available, classes be 
conducted at least once a week by a 
special teacher in physical education. 
A recent study? found that 96 per 
cent of the schools reporting claimed 
to allot an average of 31 minutes per 
day for physical education, 50 per cent 
claiming an alloment of 31-39 min- 
utes daily. It was not noted whether 
recess periods were counted in this 
time. If both morning and afternoon 
recess periods and half of the noon 
hour were used, a total of one hour a 
day could be gained easily. Additional 
time would be added if special gym- 
nasium classes were scheduled and an 
after-school program was planned and 


?Robert Hager, Helen Hartwig, Lawrence 
Houston, Dorothy La Salle, Simon McNeely, 
and Frances Wayman (chairman), “Report of 
the President's [AAHPER] Committee on Inter- 
School Competition in the Elementary School," 
Journal of the American Association of Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation, XXI (May, 
1950), 279-80, 313-14. 
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supervised. Time allotment need not 
be a problem in the elementary school 
if the administrator and the teachers 
utilize the periods already set aside for 
recreation. 


n DUCA- 
WHO SHALL TEACH PHYSICAL EDUCA 
TION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


À T rides 
“The classroom teacher prov 


opportunity for his children to unify 
all of their experiences, including thase 
in physical education. In most psc 
tary schools, the classroom ag ; 
must assume major responsibility a 
physical education." This is pr 5 
tiated by the Committee's stu Te 
which notes that 59 per cent of Es 
schools in the study reported Be 
classroom teacher as solely ce 
sible for the physical education i Pon 
the grades; 20 per cent mpg 
classroom teacher solely respons! cent 
the primary grades; and 20 ae for 
reported they used special teac Ber 
all grades. 

The trend shows both the cl 
teacher and the special ee educa 
charge of most of the physic? ^ js 


-y grades: à 
tion in the elementary gr? ache! 
classroom teat p 


: ram 
must be a part of this prog "- 


assroo™ 
to be” 


stant companion to t e 
throughout the school day. nil- 
teacher of today is a teacher 
dren, one who recognizes 27 
sponsible for the all-roun 


] 0j 
* Physical Education for Children 


tary School Age, p. 32. - 219: 
. cita 
5 Robert Hager and Others, op 
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ment of the child—hence, the teach- 
er's importance in physical education. 
The special teacher has his place also, 
as co-ordinator of the whole program, 
teaching the children; planning for, 
and teaching the program to, the 
classroom teacher; and supervising the 
program. With the influx of men and 
Women trained in physical education 
Who are now taking the emergency 
program in elementary education and 
are teaching elementary-school grades 
In the present teacher shortage, many 
Connecticut schools will soon promote 
physical-education programs in ele- 
mentary schools where none existed 
before, 


INTRAMURAL AND INTERSCHOOL 
COMPETITION 


The question of engaging in intra- 
mural and interschool competition at 
the elementary-school level is a very 
Controversial subject. Practices are, at 
Present, in a state of flux. 

Several years ago a questionnaire 
Study was made of 113 counties, small 
towns, cities, and metropolitan areas.° 
Returns were received from 47 states. 
Each questionnaire was counted 
equally, although some represented 
More than one school in a system. The 
Present article, in discussing the pro- 
Bram for elementary-school grades, is 
considering the six-year organization. 

o interpret properly the statistics of 
the Study used as a basis of this re- 
Port, it must be understood that the 
Majority of the elementary schools in 
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the United States include Grades VII- 
VIII and that the study goes beyond 
Grade VI in its findings. The relevant 
findings are summarized below. 

In answer to the question, “Is a 
broad intramural program conducted 
after school?" 64 schools responding 
(57 per cent) reported no intramural 
program; 30 schools (26 per cent) 
claimed that they had such a program; 
and the remainder reported limited 
programs. 

When asked whether their schools 
engaged in interschool competition, 67 
schools (59 per cent) said “No,” and 
46 schools (41 per cent) answered 
"Yes." Competition was mostly for 
boys, although some schools sponsored 
girls’ competition. Activities of inter- 
school competition ranged from 
marbles to football, with the greatest 
frequency falling to basketball, fol- 
lowed by softball and track. In 20 
schools the teams were coached by the 
physical-education teacher; in 17 
schools, by the classroom teacher; and 
in four schools, by college students. 
When asked what they considered the 
trend to be in interschool competition 
on the elementary level, those re- 
spondents most definite in their views 
were opposed to competition. Forty- 
eight (42 per cent) said the trend was 
toward competition, although 20 of 
these opposed such competition. Thir- 
ty-seven (33 per cent) thought the 
trend was away from competition, and 
28 (25 per cent) omitted the answer to 
this question. 

Thus, nation-wide intramural pro- 
grams of competition were not found 
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in the majority of elementary schools. 
While only 41 per cent of schools en- 
gaged in interschool competition, this 
is still much too large a sponsorship of 
a program fraught with many dangers 
to youth of this age level. 

This study brought out objection- 

able factors involved in elementary- 
School competition. No special medical 
examination was reported except in 
three schools. Of the forty-six schools 
reporting interschool games, seven 
played out-of-town games, traveling 
up to sixty miles; while thirty-nine 
played neighboring schools within a 
radius of 1-5 miles. Twenty-five 
played their games after school; thir- 
teen played on Saturdays; five played 
during school hours; and three played 
at night. The significance of the in- 
adequate medical examination, the 
distances traveled, the Saturday 
games with their spectator appeal, and 
the night games needs no further com- 
ment to educators who understand the 
child’s needs during this period of 
rapid growth. 

Many educators, including special- 
ists in physical education, believe that 
there should be no interscholastic 
competition in elementary and junior 
high schools. The following groups 
have gone on record favoring no com- 
petition below the senior high school: 
the Western Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence, 1949; the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1950; the American Medi- 
cal Association, 1945; and the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1949.7 
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There are, however, other leaders in 
the profession who feel that a limited 
amount of intramural and even more 
extramural (playday type) coni 
tion under proper leadership and hes 
proper medical checkup would not 
harmful. Social contacts made -— 
these formative years are as valuable 
as those made later and should not be 
overlooked. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although improving steadily in n 
ministration, teaching, facilities, a : 
philosophy, physical education ue 
long pull ahead before the Lam 
public and educators become aw ae 
the need for its regular, frequent in ed 
sion in the elementary-schoo! Ph 
gram. A comparison of publis “adi 
ports and personal observation orf 
cate that most schools are spon? pro- 
some kind of physical-educatior ^ ? 
gram. In more than half of p" : 
especially those in cities a? visor" 
school districts, a special m ghe x 
teacher averages weekly half-ho na 
its, conducting classes 1n dt po 
sium, which most of the s¢ € of tbe 
sess. In addition to the Vv chet 
special teacher, the une ucatio? 
takes charge of physical d spei?! . 
during the recess, lunch, et of 
periods daily, spending an — 
twenty minutes in the à urvey ° 

The author made a loc?" $ cache? 
sixty-five elementary-schoo $ g 
representing schools in 2 


Sports 
16: 


, in 5? & 
7 Harry A. Scott, Competitive gor? 
and Colleges, p. 480. New Yor 


Bros., 1951. 
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radius of metropolitan Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and found that the ac- 
tivities compared favorably with the 
types of activities suggested in the 
national conference report, Physical 
Education for Children of Elementary 
School Age, with lead-up skills and 
tumbling less frequent than other ac- 
tivities mentioned. This fact is ex- 
plained when the amount of prepara- 
tion necessary to teach these skills is 
considered and it is noted that more 
than half of the teachers surveyed re- 
ported that their undergraduate train- 
ing in physical education was inade- 
quate. 

The following facts seem to be fa- 
Vorable for the future of physical-edu- 
cation programs in the elementary 
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school: (1) The public and educators 
are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the needs of youth during this period 
of growth. (2) An increased building 
program is in progress, which is pro- 
viding for playing fields and gymna- 
siums and larger amounts of equip- 
ment. (3) More men are entering the 
teaching field at the elementary level. 
There is, of course, a real danger asso- 
ciated with the increase in the number 
of men engaged in elementary-school 
teaching, namely, that their enthusi- 
asm for competitive activities, com- 
bined with pressures from junior and 
senior high schools, may bring down 
to the elementary level an undue em- 
phasis on competition and on the de- 
velopment of winning teams. 


THE EFFECT OF VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
ON READING SKILLS 


RACHEL S. SUTTON 
University of Georgia 


HE HYPOTHESIS that intensive 
‘Vis of words at the third-grade 
level improves reading ability was in- 
vestigated in the study reported in 
this article. 


SUBJECTS OF STUDY AND PROCEDURES 


The study covered a period of four 
months, January through April. A 
group of thirty-six third-grade chil- 
dren at the University of Georgia 
Elementary School participated in 
the study. In November, 1951, they 
were given the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, the Durrell-Sulli- 
van Reading Capacity Test, and the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achieve- 
ment Test, Form A. 

The standardized tests, other infor- 
mation collected by the school, rou- 
tine health checks, and observations 
of the teacher and investigator fur- 
nished data for a better understand- 
ing of each child. The group was be- 
low average in intelligence—almost 60 
per cent of the pupils were found to 
have intelligence quotients of less 
than 90. Twenty-two children had 
poor work habits: they did not listen 
well nor did they follow directions 
easily and they had not learned to 
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work independently. There were na 
serious physical defects among i 
children, although five were eo 
nourished and six had eye defec 

which were later corrected. None 5 
the children had hearing difficulties: 

The school is a county school x 
which children come by bus at 
widely scattered areas. Because et 
rains in December created cer af 
tion difficulties, the intensive stu XE 
words began with the group in J 
ary, 1952. 

In May, 1952, 
Reading Achievement Tes 
was given. Scores on Forms 
were compared. 


to 


ivan 
the Durrell-Sulliv? 


t, Form ^" 
A and 


VOCABULARY-BUILDIN 6 


Word exercises were prep? 
the material in the pupils’ oa ods 
The pupils were made més il in- 
conscious by having them diviti? 
dividual lists based on their 2^ paf 
in and out of school, on their e 
sation, and on their reading- 
cises and lists constituted j 
material in which children . 
choose between words Sim! 
on the basis of meaning clues: 
were made to eliminate trou e 
confusions, such as wen’ 
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where for when, iell for toll, and the 
like, which usually persist later than 
Grade III. The children in this group 
were taught by exercises and games to 
scrutinize word forms with care and 
to use structural and phonetic anal- 
ysis in attacking new words. 
Matching words with phrases ——A 
period was set aside each morning for 
children to talk and to share stories, 
reports of events, and the like with 
the group. In the beginning, about 
half the class took part in the discus- 
sions. During the sharing period and 
the reading and library hours, the 
teacher made a note of favorite 
stories and books. In a few weeks it 
Was obvious that the majority of the 
class showed an interest in science 
materials. Several children who did 
Not read well in first-grade readers 
and had little to contribute during 
discussion periods learned to share 
easy science stories with the group. 
The better readers went to the library 
and looked up information on subjects 
about which they were curious. 
Since the group showed interest in 
discussions based on science, stories 
With a science background, and re- 
Ports of science experiments, the 
teacher prepared matching vocabu- 
"ol exercises consisting of 288 words 
hs en from a variety of science readers 
Pai second-, and aa yrs 
8. Tha n ; In 
de P a 
Chas, i Ah ot 
NOME "E 
bi the o the Words were taken 
Dj, ary iin rndike Century Junior 
ong d Websters Elementary 
k The following words and 
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definitions are an example of the 
exercises. 
Place in the blank space after each word 


the number of the description in the second 


column which tells what the word is. 
boil.. .... 1. Large American thrush 


with a reddish breast 


weather.. 2. Condition of the air, 
such as warm, cold, 
wet, dry 

worm... 3. Bubble up and give off 
steam 

robin... . 4. Small, thin animal 


which crawls along 


Building individual word lisis.— 
Pupils were encouraged to share 
stories with the group. Some children 
preferred to tell stories, others to show 
pictures. New words were constantly 
introduced and written on the board. 
In one story this sentence was read, 
“Brother Bear had an enormous 
mouth.” The children were asked 
what the word enormous meant. One 
child said “ugly”; another, “big.” 
The teacher showed the children how 
to find the word in the dictionary, 
then she wrote the definition on the 
board. Later, the same word was re- 
peated in other stories. 

A chart of new words was placed 
on the bulletin board. During the day 
the new words encountered were listed 
on the chart. Even the poor readers 
learned to recognize most of these 
words. When a word was learned, the | 
children added it to their individual 


NY ul Jic Pe this 
ite hel oh 
ae ne was mal: (olera? 


rere Dd i 
dren derive na ged to bring in 
: eye Enco 

Pupils were 
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words which they found in story- 
books. They helped each other derive 
meanings of these words. Definitions 
were written simply, and sentences 
were given to illustrate meaning. The 
children learned to recognize new 
words and to use them in different 
ways. 

During the reading period children 
were asked to find certain types of 
words, such as all the names of the 
animals, numbers, fruits, and flowers. 
They were encouraged to find syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and homonyms. The 
children were given paragraphs to 
read, with instructions to find words 
that mean the same as other words in 
the sentence, for example, words that 
mean “quitting,” “to hurt,” “pretty,” 
“small.” The children were also asked 
to find descriptive words and phrases, 
for example, words that describe the 
“dog,” the “house,” the “boy,” and 
the “teacher.” 

Reading directions and signs. —Em- 
phasis was placed on the reading of 
directions, signals, advertisements, 
menus, headlines, tables of contents, 
addresses of letters, library cards, and 
book titles as the children came across 
them. In addition, the pupils planned 
trips for the Purpose of reading signs, 
posters, advertisements, and direc- 
tions. When they returned, they 
talked about the signs they saw. The 
teacher listed the words on the board 


as the children remembered them: 
Stop 


top Jefferson 

air circus grocery 
airport shop 
airplane Veteran Cab 
Standard oii radio 

taxi café 
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Children brought cocoons, frogs, 
sea shells, moss, and other objects to 
the class and labeled them. They also 
put labels on their own lockers and 
supplies. 

The teacher frequently prepared 
written materials for the pupils to 
help them recognize words and under- 
stand meanings. Problems in arithme- 
tic were written out; written direc- 
tions were given for playing p 
taking tests, making articles, E 
paints, and working in groups. I ‘3 
for the day, jobs of special — 
tees, and announcements were writ ie 
on the board. Important e 
news, titles of interesting books, ae 
names of movies to be seen Me 
ten up and placed where chi THE 
could see and read about them. ve 
treatment of written materials pr » 
to be an incentive for the children 
attempt to master new words. nes.— 

Having fun with word ga free 
Word games were played at 
time. The following are a few & 
many which were favorites. 


“SURPRISE” 


nint 
Word cards are placed face bur to 
chart-holder. Each child may have docs nO 
take a word-card “surprise.” If he els e 
know the word which is his po teach 
must put the card back (after 
helps him to learn the word)- 


; 
"BALL GAME' e 


ard. 
Each child is given a xe is E 
stands behind his chair and n chil " 
card on the chair. One of As the r 
bounces a ball to the first child. f core e 
catches the ball, he says his wor’ ¢ nots adr 
the child picks up his word CIC ` , ro™ 
teacher helps him. At the end in 
all players exchange word cares 
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“RINGS” 


Words are arranged in this manner: 
Ige—enormous, toy, slide, run 
The children are instructed to place a 
ring around the word that means the same 
as the underlined word. 


SUMMARY 


In this study an effort was made to 
appraise improvement in reading skill, 
Which resulted from an emphasis on 
Vocabulary-building, through com- 
Parisons with standard norms fur- 
nished by the Durrell-Sullivan Read- 
Ing Achievement Test, Forms A and 
B.A comparison of test results is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The average gain 
(.70) of the group of children which 
Participated in the study exceeded 
the Normal rate of improvement by 
three months, The gain was found to 

© statistically significant. 

n November, when the first test 
Was given, thirty-six children partici- 
Pated. Only twenty-five of that num- 
ber remained in the school to take the 

nal test in May, The loss of eleven 
Pupils is not unusual. A segment of 
the school population is transient. 
€ range of improvement was from 


ig 41 lien 


broy ML, three anil ii 
Orm ent. of 


he 
e n 
Dulay iu of the matching-vo- 
tke di ests given in May showed 
Provement when compared 
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with results of the first tests given in 
November. The number of words in 
each child’s individual word list kept 
during the study ranged from 9 to 142, 
Word games proved to be helpful to 
pupils in learning new words. Twenty- 


TABLE 1 


PERFORMANCE ON STANDARDIZED TESTS BY 
A GROUP OF THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN BE- 
FORE AND AFTER VOCABULARY-BUILDING 
EXERCISES 


Measure Range Mean 


Intelligence quotient on 
California Test of Men- 
tal Sn (36 pu- 


58-110 86.5 


equivalents on 
Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test (November, 
36 pupils) 
All subjects.......... 
Reading... ecce: 
Grade equivalent on Dur- 
rell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test (No- 
vember, 36 pupils)... . 
Grade equivalent on Dur- 
rell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement Test: 
Form A (November, 36| 
pupils) i: 
Form B (May, 25 pu- 
pupils) 
Gain for 25 pupils tak- 
ing both tests...... 
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five children learned s Fame v 
(I. ual children der 
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ing the four months ranged fi. 

to fifty-four. The resu 


its of the T 
terci might 
cabulary-building piene 
have been even more 


ouraging if 
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en of averag intelligence. 
f average intelligence 
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THE EXPRESSED AND THE ACTUAL AIMS 
OF A SCHOOL PROGRAM 


JOSEPH H. TAYLOR 
Riverton Public School, Riverton, New Jersey 


IMS of a school program need con- 
stant study and interpretation. 
Too often, ignorance and misunder- 
standing of the real purposes and ob- 
jectives of the school’s work with 
children lead people into complacent 
satisfaction with schools as they are. 
How many times one hears remarks 
that are indicative of such an appar- 
ently contented attitude: “Tt’s a won- 
derful little school,” or “Aren’t we 
fortunate to have such a fine little 
institution?” or “My, the children 
seem so happy.” The persons making 
such remarks are right, of course, but 
they do not see under the surface; 
they do not see what is really being 
done to influence the children, 

Again, people will say, “This has 
been a wonderful program, I don’t see 
how the children can do so well,” or 
“The children are so well poised; I 
never could have done half so well at 
their age.” Once more they are right, 
but such persons little realize the Price 
in terms of social relations and emo- 
tional adjustments that may have 
been paid by teachers and children to 
Produce an excellent show for the 
public's entertainment, 
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ECTS 
EMPHASIS ON TOOL SUBJECT 


Too frequently, it appears, the wes 
aims of a school, whether stated or u : 
stated,! are out of keeping with Wr 
is known about children's needs d 
patterns of growth. Take one $c p 
that I know, which I will call Br ts 
fictitious name “Oakville nun T 
I see it, two real aims (one state ret 
one unstated) stand out in the si 
ville program: (1) *to develop 3s ol 
dividuals who are secure in yc par- 
subjects"? and (2) to please t? 
ents and patrons of the school. "— 

No one would quarrel with Fw dé 
of teaching skills; but, in practice: 


ce 
p . ing thr 
emphasis at Oakville on teachir we 
]ling; 

e stress 


on other skills (writing, 1 
speaking, for example) and on 
tent subjects (social pet 
and literature). Indicative 9 
ation are the great importance oan 
ne i 

1 For the distinction between mu ducat 
stated aims, see Hollis L. poe "New Y 
in the Elementary School, pp- 74-16. 
American Book Co., 1942. j 

? This is quoted from the current 
School” catalogue. 
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on the results of standardized achieve- 
ment tests in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic and the virtual omission of 
any attempt really to evaluate the 
teaching of other tool subjects and the 
content subjects mentioned. A com- 
plete battery of achievement tests is 
given every March, but no one is con- 
cerned about the results of the tests 
in social studies, science, or literature, 
“because,” as the principal put it, 
“we don’t teach that way, anyhow.” 
That is to say, these content tests do 
not measure what is taught at Oak- 
ville, or at any other school probably. 
Certainly we want to teach skills, but 
they represent chiefly the bones of 
the educational structure, and surely 
we also want to provide meat—by 
teaching science, literature, and social 
Studies as richly and as broadly and 
as deeply as we can. 


TEACHING OF CONTENT SUBJECTS 


The teaching of the content sub- 
jects at Oakville leaves much to be 
desired. Science-teaching is spotty. 
Literature is better taught, but the 
requirement of a specified number of 
Written book reports for every child 
in Grades IV-VI tends to stress 
quantity rather than quality in the 
Choice of reading, and, for some chil- 
dren, rather puts a damper on reading 
for pleasure. 

There have been some excellent so- 
Cial-studies projects. Scenes have been 
made, for instance, showing a south- 
€rn cotton plantation, a model of the 
Acropolis, and a model of the river- 
front area of a near-by large city. All 
these projects required searching for 


authentic information, careful plan- 
ning, and much self-sacrifice for the 
good of the group involved. On the 
whole, however, social studies are en- 
tirely too dominated by textbook and 
workbook content; this part of the 
program is altogether too limited in 
scope, and too little use is made of the 
richly available community resources. 


NEGLECT OF EMOTIONAL AND 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 


The tendency at Oakville is to over- 
emphasize mental development to the 
consequent neglect of emotional and 
physical growth. Trips that bear di- 
rectly on social studies or science 
studies actually in progress are rare 
above Grade II. A wonderfully au- 
thentic collection of Colonial Ameri- 
cana is housed near by in the home of 
a friend of the school. A visit to see 
and hear about this material at first- 
hand was suggested to the teacher of 
fifth- and sixth-grade social studies, 
but other activities apparently crowd- 
ed out an experience that might have 
been extremely valuable to the chil- 
dren, who spend considerable time 
reading about Colonial life in America, 

The bus trip to the city for the sec- 
ond-grade children who wanted to 
learn about the river front was well 
conceived, and the children learned 
much from the trip that they trans- 
ferred to their model. Sad to say, how- 
ever, the children were not permitted 
to leave the bus once during the entire 
trip, which lasted two hours or more, 
A tour of a ship or a pier might have 
been arranged, or at least the children 
could have walked along the street for 
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a block or two to stretch their active 
legs and make a little noise that 
would not reverberate through the 
bus. 


PLEASING PARENTS 


The second real aim mentioned 
above—pleasing the parents and pa- 
trons of the school—often seems to 
disrupt the unity and validity of 
the program. The Christmas play and 
the spring fete at Oakville seem de- 
signed to meet this aim. There are 
certainly values in helping children to 
sing well, to dance, to speak clearly 
before an audience, or to work CO-Oper- 
atively with a group toward a common 
end, but such values are too often lost 
sight of in the last days of intensive 
rehearsing. At these two times of the 
year the entire life at Oakville comes 
to be dominated by the unswerving 
and apparently unquestioned purpose 
of driving through to a finished pro- 
duction that will equal or surpass any 
similar extravaganza of the past. 

But finally the day of the great en- 
tertainment arrives, the children rise 
to the occasion beautifully (they al- 
ways do), and the adult visitors who 
see only the finished product think it 
is simply marvelous. A few months 
later, the whole process is repeated, 
with what appears to be a very super- 
ficial evaluation of the most recent 
performance. 

Here is a second example of the 
working of this aim to please the par- 
ents. (This analysis is based somewhat 
on a “hunch,” but T think it is war- 
ranted by the facts.) For some years 
the school lunchroom has been a noisy 
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place in which to eat on school days. 
The noise is due partly to the location 
of the kitchen at one end of the room 
and partly to the large number of 
children who must eat at a given time. 
The installation of an acoustical ceil- 
ing is recognized to be an important 
step in eliminating the noise. Another 
problem has centered on the main 
driveway to the school, where buses 
and parents’ cars often create a traflic 
jam which involves some danger to 
children using the playground. sis 

When money became available, P : 
driveway was altered to eliminate t E 
traffic problem and somewhat e 
the danger to children. But the C 
room is just as noisy as ever. ^s 
adults, who visit the school i 
briefly and who rarely use the "^ "i 
room on school days, were the ee 
beneficiaries of the new aui 
whereas the children and bese 
who use the driveway but little oe 
the lunchroom a lot every day, E à 
have to suffer the noise during pun 
times. In my judgment, it seems ai 
the wishes of some adults took P d 
dence over the social and pep ; 
well-being of the teachers an 
dren. 

lle 

The illustration of the «oakvil 
School" may serve to point 
danger of carrying on à Met 
gram simply because it app A 
the surface, to be going S™ 
Continuous evaluation and pe aet 
ate program revision are uU eal 
a school is to keep abreast wie 
and varied needs of its chil 
community. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. Tue Susjecr FrErLps 


Te LIST of references is the second 
in an annual series of three lists 
relating to instruction at the elemen- 
tary-school level. The preceding list, 
appearing in the September, 1953, 
number of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, contains items on the curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study, and 
Supervision, The present list and the 
next list in the series include refer- 
ences on these same major aspects of 
instruction, but the items are grouped 
by subject fields. 

In this issue an additional aid for 
educational workers is supplied by a 
list of films given at the end of the 
lists of publications in the various 
subject fields. 


READING 
Wiritam S. Gray 
University of Chicago 
424. Anprrson, Irvine H. “Current Trends 
in the Teaching of Reading,” Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XXIV (January, 1953), 49-52. 
Identifies and discusses eight trends in the 


teaching of reading that ‘‘enjoy the eupport 
of research work and of expert opinion. 


425. ArTLEY, A. Srert. Your Child Learns 


To Read. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & — 429. 


Co., 1953. Pp. xvi--256. 


* 


426. 


427. 


428. 
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Describes current procedures in teaching 
reading, explains the nature of recent 
changes in both content and methods, and 
considers at length the practices and is- 
sues about which parents have made most 
frequent inquiries. 


BARBE, WALTER B, “High Interest, 
Low Ability Level Reading Materials,” 
Elementary English, XXX. (May, 1953), 
281-84. 

Emphasizes the importance of locating 
reading material of appropriate interest 
level for poor readers and discusses some 
of the requirements to be observed in 
preparing or selecting such materials. 


Bonn, GEORGE W. “Developing Study 
Skills in the Intermediate Grades," 
Elementary English, XXIX. (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 397-401, 413. 


Emphasizes the importance of a high de- 
gree of efficiency in the use of reading as an 
aid to learning and offers constructive sug- 
gestions under two headings: “How to 
master a textbook assignment" and “How 
to take examinations." 


Brickman, Wrzuax W. “The Reading 
Process," School and Society, LXXVII 
(May 30, 1953), 341-46. 


Refers briefly to the vigor with which 
reading problems are discussed today and 
reviews critically the trends and basic 
issues in teaching reading, as reported in 
twenty-six professional books and mono. 
graphs published within the last three 
years. 


DAHLBERG, CHARLES Cc, M.D.; Ros- 
WELL, FLORENCE; and CHALL, JEANNE. 
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430. 


431. 


432. 


433, 
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"Psychotherapeutic Principles as Ap- 
plied to Remedial Reading," Elementa- 
ry School Journal, LIII (December, 
1952), 211-20. 


Considers that certain factors in a remedial 
situation “may become more intentional 
and thereby more constructive, through 
an application of certain psychothera- 
peutic principles.” 


Drerkurs, Ruporrm, M.D. “Emo- 
tional Predispositions to Reading Dif- 
ficulties,” National Association for 
Remedial Teaching News, II (October, 
1952), 1, 4. 


Discusses ways in which the poor reader 
difers from the adjusted child, describes 
"some of the characteristic conflicts in 
children. with reading difficulties,” and 


points out related responsibilities of 
teachers. 


Epson, Witttam H.; Bonp, Guy L.; 
and Cook, WALTER W. “Relationships 
between Visual Characteristics and 
Specific Silent Reading Abilities,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVI 
(February, 1953), 451-57. 


Reports the results of a study to determine 
the relation, if any, between variations 
in ten measures of silent-reading skills and 
thirteen tests of visual characteristics in 
the case of 188 fourth-grade pupils. 


Evans, N. DEAN. “An Individualized 
Reading Program for the Elementary 
Teacher,” Elementary English, XXX 
(May, 1953), 275-80. 


Emphasizes the importance of a reading 
program that aids the child in recognizing 
the values and pleasures to be found in 
books, and describes Some of the char- 
acteristics of an individualized reading 


Program as a means of achieving desirable 
results. 


Fay, Leo. “How Can We Develop 
Reading Study Skills for the Different 
Curriculum Areas?" Reading Teacher, 
VI (March, 1953), 12-18, 


434, 


436. 


437. 


TM ea 
- GAINSBERG, Joseu C. “Critical R 


[October 


Discusses personal factors that ae 
effective study, identifies skills involve 
in reading-study activities, and considers 
ways of developing such skills. 


FiGUnEL, J. ALLEN. “What Recent 
search Tells Us about Differentiate 
Instruction in Reading,” ord 
Teacher, VI (September, 1952), 27-33, 
44. 


" arch 
Summarizes the results of related rt $ 
under the headings “Grouping of child ea 
“Remedial instruction," “Reading re 

Nei: 
ness," and "Related studies. 
d- 


; Jeeds 
ing Is Creative Reading and Ne 


Creative Teaching,” Reading Teacher, 
VI (March, 1953), 19-25. 


Emphasizes the fact that critical gre 
essential at all grade levels, that cri 
reading is related to appreciation, an 
a good reader recognizes and inte 
many clues to meaning. 


d that 
rprets 


aisal of 
Gates, ARTHUR I. "An Apprals 


Current Procedures in Teaching a 
ing,” Modern Educational RA 
77-86. Report of the Seventeenth eni 
cational Conference, New York ris 
October 30-31, 1952, held acce : 
auspices of the Educational ve i 
Bureau and the American Coun 


: erican 
Education. Washington: Am 
Council on Education, 1953. p 
i rea 
Discusses critically “essential 


ing them 
abilities and methods of developing ©, 


ing an 
both in typical classroom teaching 
remedial instruction." 


E ing- 
GATES, ARTHUR I. Teaching Read 


s an 
Department of Classroom T 
the American Educational pem 
Association, What Research E 
the Teacher, No. 1. Washing? 4053, 
tional Education Association; 
Pp. 34. qe ch 
Summarizes and interprets fot earch 
room teacher the chief findings coding af 
concerning the importance of T 


1953} 


438, 


439, 


440, 


441. 
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relations in the curriculum, factors that 
affect learning to read, basic principles, 
and techniques of teaching. 


Gray, WILLIAN S. (compiler and edi- 
tor). Improving Reading in All Cur- 
riculum Arcas. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 76. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
262. 


Considers the nature of the problem in 
both elementary and high schools and the 
conditions, materials, and teaching pro- 
cedures essential in adjusting reading 
activities to the varying needs of children 
and to the curriculum and in securing 
needed growth both in and through read- 
ing. 


Gray, WILLIAM S., and Iverson, 
Winrar J. “What Should Be the Pro- 
fession’s Attitude toward Lay Criticism 
of the Schools? With Special Reference 
to Reading,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, LITI (September, 1952), 1-44. 


Reviews evidence concerning the current 
Status of reading instruction under such 
headings as: “Has reading been neg- 
lected?” “Is as much time allotted to 
reading as formerly?" “How well do pu- 
pils read?” “Are present levels of achieve- 
ment high enough?" “How widely do 
pupils read?" “What is the quality of the 
material read?" 


Harris, Abert J. “Motivating the 
Poor Reader,” Education, LXXIII 
(May, 1953), 566-74. 


Discusses the vicious cycle in which the 
poor reader is involved, the nature of the 
problems faced by such pupils in attempt- 
ing to learn, and possible teaching pro- 
Cedures in enlisting their co-operation in 
improvement both in and through reading. 


Jacons, Leran B. “Reading on Their 
Own Means Reading at Their Growing 
Edges,” Reading Teacher, VI (March, 
1953), 27-32. 


Points out the need for books in the class- 
room, time for recreational reading, op- 


442, 


443. 


445. 


portunity to share reading pleasures, the 
keeping of records of the amounts and 
kinds of materials read, and a wise balance 
between reading and the use of other 
mediums of pleasure and information. 


Lazar, May (editor). The Retarded 
Reader in the Junior High School: A 
Guide for Supervisors and Teachers. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Pub- 
lication No. 31. Brooklyn: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
1952. Pp. 126. 


Shows the distribution of the reading- 
grade scores of 55,140 eighth-grade pupils 
on the Stanford Reading Test; summarizes 
responses of 88 junior high school princi- 
pals concerning practices with retarded 
readers; presents results of a study of 
intellectual capacity and functioning of 
80 junior high school retarded readers. 


LINDAHL, HANNAH M., and Kocu, 
KATHARINE. “Bibliotherapy in the 
Middle Grades,” Elementary English, 
XXIX (November, 1952), 390-96. 


Emphasizes the íact that appropriate 
types of recreational reading may serve as 
an aid in providing mental and emotional 
therapy and presents brief, annotated 
bibliographies under such headings as 
“Adjusting to school,” ‘Feelings of in- 
feriority," and ‘‘Racial insecurity.” 


. McCurrovon, Constance M. “What’s 


Behind the Reading Score?" Elementary 
English, XXX (January, 1953), 1-7, 


Presents an analysis of the responses of 
pupils on a reading list given in a sixth- 
grade class and the added educational in- 
sight which they revealed to their teacher. 


Maz, Veronica. “Radio Listening, 
Televiewing, and Reading Habits of 
Pittsburgh Public High School Stu- 
dents,” Pittsburgh Schools, XXVII 
(May-June, 1953), 156-72. 

Summarizes 721 questionnaire replies pro- 
viding data from 721 students in Grades 
IX A and XIIA and 1,224 parents and 
guardians. 
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446. MULLALY, SISTER COLUMBA. The Re- 


447, 


448, 


449, 


tention and Recognition of Information. 
Educational Research Monographs, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3. Washington: Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1952. 
Pp. xviii+46. 


Analyzes the results of a pretest, test, and 
retest given at varying intervals to 1,278 
pupils (in six schools) varying in ages from 
ten to fifteen years in Grades V-VIII to 
determine the retention of information 
learned from one reading of a prose pas- 
sage. 


Reading: The Process of Making Dis- 
criminative Reactions. Claremont Col- 
lege Reading Conference, Seventeenth 
Yearbook, Jointly Sponsored by Clare- 
mont College and Alpha Iota Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Claremont College Curriculum 
Laboratory, 1952. Pp. 140, 


Reports the proceedings of the conference 
based upon the thesis that reading is a 
process of making discriminative reactions 
tions with special emphasis upon discovery 
as a factor in reading, the discovery of 
one’s self and of others, the personal fac- 
tors affecting reading, and the application 
of the central theme to various educational 
purposes, 


The Road to Better Reading: Promising 
Practices in Reading for a K-12 Pro- 
gram, Based on the Summary of Confer- 
ence-Clinics for the Readjustment of High 
School Education. Albany, New York: 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum De- 
velopment, State Education Depart- 
ment, 1953. Pp. viiit+112. 


Considers essential aspects of a sound read- 
ing program throughout the grades and 
high school with special emphasis upon 
the selection of reading materials, methods 
of teaching, guidance in reading in the 
Content fields use of visual aids, Steps in 
organizing a twelve-year program. 


Rozmnson, HELEN M. (editor). Clinical 
Studies in Reading. IT—With Emphasis 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453, 


[October 


on Vision Problems. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 77. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x-+90. 


Reports a series of studies of reading een 
by staff members and graduate stmaen 3 
doing work in the University of cmap 
Reading Clinic. Also presents papers ee 
by well-known authorities at a conie 
ence on vision and reading. 


Ronissow, Heren M. “Some wey 
Readers Have Emotional Problema 
Reading Teacher, VI (May, 1953), 

33. 


Discusses early patterns of disuria 
emotional reactions among older retar! 
pupils, and therapeutic measures 
emotionally disturbed poor readers. 


SERRA, Mary C. “How To Dieve 
Concepts and Their Verbal Represe? 
tions," Elementary School Journal, 
(January, 1953), 275-85. 


Summarizes the findings reported 
four studies concerning the infl i aper 
direct experience on development alee 
cepts and the enlargement of voc? 


for 


in thirty- 
uence 0 


The Rete 
L Educa- 
Vol. xvL 
Univer- 


SHARPE, JosEPH FRANCIS. - 
tion of Meaningful Materia 
tional Research Monographs, 
No. 8. Washington: Catholic pon 
sity of America Press, 1952. Pp-? 

f once-re™ 
a recal 
in 


Reports study of retention E s 
meaningful material a$ reveale sites 
test administered to 2,492 € 
Grades V-X. 


Cutt» 
Suzrpo, Wiruam D., and 


nts, 
Warren C. “Relation e Pit 
Home, and Certain Deve E 
Characteristics to Children d Journal 
Ability. IL,” Elementary Schoo 
LIII (May, 1953), 517-21. A 
ation suppl con- 


marizes the inform aire oF 
rete question?» chil- 


parents in response to a q i 

cerning ten characteristics ie 
dings WI 

dren and compares finding ding- 


of the respective pupils in T€ 
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Suores, J. HARLAN, and Saver, J. L. 
“Reading for Problem-solving in Sci- 
ence,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLIV (March, 1953), 149-58. 


Analyzes the results of a “Test of Read- 
ing for Problem-solving in Science," given 
to 214 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils to test the hypothesis that “read- 
ing ability differentiates beyond the pri- 
mary grades into somewhat specific 
abilities to read different kinds of material 
for different purposes.” 


STAUFFER, RUSSELL G. (compiler). 
Reading for Meaning. Proceedings of 
the Thirty-fourth Annual Education 
Conference, held at the University of 
Delaware, March 7 and 8, 1952. 
Newark, Delaware: Reading Clinic, 
School of Education, University of 
Delaware, 1952. Pp. x+78. 

Considers the major problems faced in 
teaching pupils to read for meaning under 
such headings as “The role of the teacher,” 
"Meaning and its development," “Im- 
proving comprehension," and “Critical 
reading.” 


STAUFFER, RussELL G. “Vital Teach- 
ing of Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades,” School and Society, LXXVI 
(September 6, 1952), 145-48. 

Considers the basic elements of vital 
teaching of reading under four headings: 
"Individual differences," "Ability group- 
ing" “Grade-standard grouping — 9" 
“Problem-solving.” 


vital 


Yoakam, Gerar A. (editor). The om à 
lent, Selection, and Use of Children’s 
Literature. A Report of the Eighth An- 
nual Conference on Reading, Uni- 
Versity of Pittsburgh, July 14-July 25, 
1952. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1952, Pp. 190. 


Emphasizes the fact that many forces are 

competing today for the attention of the 

child; considers the problems involved In 

bue ng interest in the reading of ied 
» In informing children of the soure 
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460. 


461. 
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of good books, and in securing desirable 
materials for classroom use. 


ENGLISH! 
Dona V. SMTH 
University of Minnesota 
Apaus, Bess P. About Books and Chil- 
dren. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953, Pp. xvi4-574. 


Discusses informally the function of books 
in the lives of children and standards for 
selecting them. Has a copious bibliography. 


8. 


ANDERSON, Epwarp L. “Grammar— 
What and How," Elementary English, 
XXX (April, 1953), 242-46. 
Summarizes, with references to recent 
books in the field, the point of view of 
modern linguists toward what is ‘‘Stand- 
ard English.” 


APPLEGATE, Maurer.  Eerybody's 
Business—Our Children. Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1952. Pp. 
x+310, 

Contains two delightful informal chapters 
(pp. 135-68, 169-200) on critical thinking 
and speech, writing, and listening at 
home and at school. 


Brust, Nora E., and BRODERICK, 
GERTRUDE G. Books To Help Build 
International Understanding Together 
with a Supplement of Radio Recordings 
and Transcriptions Selected by Children 
and Young People with Special Reference 
to the United Nations. Washington: 


Government Printing Office, 1952 (re- 


vised). Pp. 32. 
i des, junior 
k list for elementary grades, 
de and high school. Includes cur- 
rent publications and special subjects. 


lopment and the Language 


2. Child Dev a COMMITTEE OF 


^ Aris. Prepared by 

131 (Durland) in the list of 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RE- 
SEARCH IN ENGLISH, Davi H. Rus- 
SELL (chairman). Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1952 
and 1953. Pp. 52. 


Presents a series of four distinguished re- 
views of research in four areas of child de- 
velopment and the language arts: socio- 
logical factors (John J. DeBoer); develop- 
mental characteristics of childhood 
(William F. Lodge); personality (David 
H. Russell; home and school practices 
(Virgil E. Herrick and Bernice E. Leary). 
The sections appeared in Elementary Eng- 
lish in December, 1952, and in February, 
March, and October, 1953, 


463. CLARK, WILLIS WINFIELD. "Evaluating 
School Achievement in Basic Skills in 
Relation to Mental Ability," Journal of 
Educational Research, XLVI (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 179-91, 


Presents charts showing varied achieve- 
ment in reading, mechanics of English, 
spelling, and total language score to be 
expected of children of different levels of 
intelligence in Grades I-XII according to 
results on California Achievement Tests 
and California Test of Mental Maturity. 


464, CRADDOCK, MYRTLE. “Creative Dra- 
matics for the 9’s, 10s, 11's," Childhood 


Education, XXIX (January, 1953), 
230-34, 


Gives practical help for developing crea- 
tive dramatics in the intermediate grades. 
465. DAwE, HELEN CLEVELAND, “ 
mental Language 
Growth," Psychological Studies of Ha- 
man Development, PP- 239-44, Edited 
by R. G. Kuurex and G. G. Tuoxpp- 
SON. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1952. 


Presents findings of a study revealing the 
eff 


€cts upon children’s intellectual growth 
of 


increased language ability through 
enriched cultural background. 


466. DENVER Puste 
in English: 


Environ- 
Influences on 


ScHooLs. A Program 
A Guide for Teaching the 
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467. 


468. 


469. 


470. 


[October 


Language Arts, Kindergarten through 
Grade Twelve. Denver, Colorado: ye 
ver Public Schools, 1953. Pp. viii--402. 


; in the 
Reports the new course of study geben 
language arts for the m im 
schools together with the basic princip. 
underlying it. 


Dorcr, E. W. “Vocabulary w^ 
ment," Elementary English, XXI 

(February, 1953), 70-75. 

Illustrates the underlying principles of € 
relation of experience to the developer 
of new and old meanings and of new fron 
old meanings. 


/DER- 
Dunnam, FRANKLIN, and Low re 
MILK, RONALD R. Television cen 
Schools. United States Offset d. 
tion Bulletin 1952, No. 16. Pp. V 


isl r 
i sJevision fo! 
Discusses the importance of televi 


k :o ams from 
the schools, with illustrative pu aa 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, 
Minneapolis. 


»e Growth. 
Factors That Influence Language G! 


5 NA- 
Prepared by a COMMITTEE OF me 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON i 
IN ENGLISH, DOROTHEA ppt 
(chairman). Chicago: National oon 
of Teachers of English, 1952 and 
Pp. 32. 


Presents a complete discussion 
raphy of research findings on t s 
ing influences on language E. P 
sonal equipment for language es (Dor- 
(Charlotte Wells); home influenc ® (Ruth 
othea McCarthy); school HABI 
G. Strickland); community pad i 
(Muriel Crosby). Sections p.n 1952, 
Elementary English from October» 
through January, 1953. 


and bibliog- 
he follow- 
h: per 
rowth 


FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, ELSE, : 
VEL, Joan. “Prejudice in th 
views of Children: m Semi- 
Minority Groups,” P halos)? 
nary and Journal of Genetic y! 


-136. 
LXXXII (March, 1953), 91 M 
r 
Presents unusual evidence of sa panes®» 


of Mexican, Negro, Chinese, 


I! 
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and Jew held by 475 children from three 
northern California schools. Useful for re- 
lation to literature and expression. 


Hayakawa, S. "Recognizing Stereo- 
types as Substitutes for Thought,” 
Progressive Education, XXX (March, 
1953), 150-51. 


Makes a plea for observation of reality in 
composition instead of reproducing literary 
Stereotypes. 


HurrZzÉN, Ler S. “Pronunciation,” 
Elementary English, XXIX (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 402-6. 

Argues against efforts to make all local 


dialects conform to a single standard 
through correction of so-called “errors.” 


Kornic, Frances G. "Improving the 
Language Abilities of Bilingual Chil- 


dren,” Exceptional Children, XIX 
(February, 1953), 183-86. 
Presents effective methods of overcoming 


speech blocks among insecure children. 


Lewin, ILKA. “Communication be- 
tween the Generations,” Child Study, 
XXX (Spring, 1953), 24-26. 

Analyzes social aspects of speaking and 
listening between children and adults. 


LixnpanL, Hannan M. “Bibliotherapy 
in the Middle Grades,” Zlementary 
English, XXIX (November, 1952), 
390-96, * 


Gives a carefully annotated list of books 
Which have helped intermediate-grade 
Pupils solve their personal problems. 


Meros, Cornea; Nesbit, BIZA- 
BETH; Eaton, ANNE; and VIGUERS, 
Ruri Hm, A Critical History of 
Children's Literature. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1953. Pp. xxiv-+624. 


ed and critical 


Summarizes in distinguish: s 
children. 


fashion the history of books for 
OF 


Minnesora STATE DEPARTMENT © 
z n 


Epucation. A Guide for Instruction 


478. 


479. 


480. 


481. 


the Language Arts: Elementary School, 
Grades I-VIII. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 8. St. Paul, Minnesota: Depart- 
ment of Education, 1952. Pp. 220. 


Presents the language arts in relation to 
broad units of study and to all activities 


of the school, giving them a setting in 
child development. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
and AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Aids in Selection of Materials for Chil- 
dren and Young People. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1952. 
Pp. 8. 

Furnishes sources of printed materials, 
recordings, and non-theatrical films for 
children and young people compiled by a 
joint committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library 
Association. 


Oaxrs, Mervin E. "An Analysis of 
Children’s Explanations,” Psychological 
Studies of Human Development, pp- 222- 
26. Prepared by R. G. KvurEN and 
G. G. Tüoupsox. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 

Reports findings of a study involving over 
150 pupils in Fredonia, New York, to dis- 
cover whether specific types of explana- 
tions or stages of thinking are characteris- 
tic of children of different age levels. 


PARKE, MARGARET B. "Children's 
Ways of Talking and Listening," Child- 
hood Education, XXIX (January, 1953), 


223-30. 

Gives an excellent view of the cumulative 
growth in language power in children and 
the situations in which they develop it in 


the elementary school. 


Prorz, HELEN R. “Trash and Treasure 
in Children’s Reading,” Child Study, 
XXX (Spring, 1953), 21-23. 


rstanding analysis of the 


Makes an unde: i 
larity of certain series 


reasons for the popu 
books for children. 


484. SAN DIEGO Count 


485. SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. Tele 


487, WADE, Dori E, 
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482. Ropzins, FLonENCE. Educational So- 


ciology: A Study in Child, Youth, School, 
and Community. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv-+530. 


As a report of reading and research, pre- 
sents a play in which specialists in chil- 
dren's literature, in research, and in child 
psychology answer questions asked by 
parents at a parent-teacher’s association 
meeting concerning the effects of books, 
comics, radio, movies, and television on 
children. 


483. ROCKEFELLER, Kay. “Live Drama for 


Children,” Child Study, XXX (Spring, 
1953), 18-20, 41-42. 


Describes the work of the Children’s 
Theater and the reasons for its appeal. 


Y Scwoots. Oral and 
Written Expression. San Diego, Cali- 


fornia: San Diego County Schools, 
1952, 


Defines philosophy, Setting, and programs 
in the language arts in Grades IV-VIII 
in the schools of San Diego County. 


vision 
States. 
dio in 
Y Series of Studies, 
umbia University Press, 


and Education in the United 

UNESCO Press, Film, and Ra 
the World Toda 
New York: Col 


Furnishes research data on children's use 
of television and its effect on them, to- 
gether with descriptions of representative 
school programs, 


486. VANDEBERG, ErBvr. “Readiness for 


Language Arts Begins in the Kinder- 
garten,” Elementary School Journal, 
LIII (April, 1953), 447-53, 

Summarizes, with concrete exa] 
in which the kindergarten de 
ness for reading and language 


mples, ways 
velops readi- 
activities, 


“Sixth Graders 
Work toward Better Writing,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXX (April, 1953), 
214-19 


488. 


489. 


490. 


491, 


492, 


[October 


Wrrty, PAUL. “Children’s Reactions to 
T.V.—A Third Report," Elementary 
English, XXIX (December, 1952), 
469-73. 


Gives results of a third checkup on the 
time devoted to TV and the programs uy 
ferred by pupils, parents, and teachers E 
the schools of Calumet City, Skokie, it 
rington, and Evanston, Illinois, in = 
in contrast to those in Evanston only i 
1950 and 1951. 


SPELLING 
KEITH KAVANAUGH 
University of Chicago 
un 
BrErENSLEY, Berta L. “All of the » : 
for All of the Children," Grade Teacher, 
LXX (April, 1953), 28. d 
i a 

A device designed to retain the €: E 
competition of the spelldown witho 
early elimination of poor spellers. 


Burrows, ALviNA T. “Sequence I. 
Learnings in Spelling," Viewpoints p. 
Educational Issues and Problems, m. 
131-36. Thirty-ninth Annual en 
men's Weck Proceedings. Univer ^ 5; 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIII, eee 
2. Philadelphia: University of Penn: 
vania, 1952, 


to 
Suggests ways of helping children BE 
spell by techniques which se a 
lated phonics instruction in MR stud» 
rangements. Also summarizes ml “hat 
ies in elements of spelling ability ane ation 
acteristics of uring eT ee si 
Which indicate changing stimuli 
quential development. 


CHAPPEL, Bernice M. “A pee 
proach to Spelling," Grade 

LXX (October, 1952), 8. tation 
An experiment in graphic preset hird- 
and interpretation for second- Los ues for 
Brade spelling. Suggests poser m 
correlation of spelling with other S 


Teach 
FIELDER, Rury I. “Spelling Janu- 


er's Bugbear,” Instructor, LXII ( 
ary, 1953), 50. teach- 
Summarizes an experiment in = at de 
ing of fourth-grade spelling aime 


493, 


494, 


495, 


496 


497. 
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velopment of dictionary usage and correla- 
tion with language arts. Gives classroom 
aids and a one-week lesson plan and sug- 
gests further development possibilities. 


FiNcu, Harpy R. “Some Spelling Prob- 
lems and Procedures,” English Journal, 
XLII (April, 1953), 190-92. 

Lists a number of techniques which can be 
used in classroom situations to stimulate 
students’ interest in spelling improvement. 


FrrzcERALD, James A. “Spelling Words 
Difficult for Children in Grades II-VI,” 
Elementary School Journal, LIII (De- 
cember, 1952), 221-28. 

Discusses the problem of spelling errors 
and their persistence in the writing of chil- 
dren as they move from grade to grade. 
Summarizes briefly basic investigations 
of misspellings, presents error data on 
words frequently misspelled, demonstrates 
the persistency of misspelling of certain 
words, and illustrates various types of 
errors made in frequently misspelled words. 


“The Teaching 


FITZGERALD, JAMES A. 
English, XXX 


of Spelling,” Elementary 
(February, 1953), 79-85. 
Discusses what investigations are basic for 
selection and for grade placement of words 
and for the selection of methods in teach- 
ing spelling; the words most important in 
spelling; effective methods of learning to 
spell and good plans for teaching spelling. 


Hanna, Paur R., and Moore, James 
T., Jn. “Spelling—From Spoken Word 
to Written Symbol,” Elementary School 
Journal, LIII (February, 1953), 329- 


37. 
Suggests several procedures [or teaching 
that the 


spelling based on the assumption a 
child has already acquired & large speak- 
ing vocabulary and an adequate reading 
vocabulary. 


Kworrr, Dororuy M., and HARE, 
Custer W. “A Factor Analys? of 
Educa- 


Spelling Ability,” Journal of 

tional Research, XLVI (October, 
95-111, 

Attempts to find out whether 
Single ability, as is assumed 


spelling is 2 
in current 


498. 


499. 


500. 


501. 


502. 


109 


testing techniques, or is really comprised 
of several abilities. The findings, regarded 
as tentative, indicate that factors repre- 
senting more than one kind of spelling 
ability have been obtained. 


London Times Educational Supplement, 
No. 1955 (October 17, 1952), p. 837; 
No. 1956 (October 24, 1952), p. 867; 
No. 1957 (October 31, 1952), p. 887; 
No. 1958 (November 7, 1952), p. 907; 
No. 1959 (November 14, 1952), p. 927. 
A series of comments by readers in regard 
to the importance of spelling as a tool of 
accurate expression. The phonetic ap- 
proach to spelling is alternately criticized 
as productive of inaccuracies and defended 
as more realistic than “correct” spelling 
by rule or memorization. 


OcpeN, HERBERT V. *Spelling Makes 
Friends," English Journal, XLI (No- 
vember, 1952), 468-73. 

Discusses the importance of spelling in our 
society. Shows how work on spelling can 
be used to achieve many other objectives, 
such as speaking before groups, honesty, 
and furtherance of public relations. 
Pouxps, ÉLENORE Tuomas. “New 
Ways To Teach Your Child To Spell,” 
Parents’ Magazine, XXVIII (April, 
1953), 42, 150-52. 

Discusses and describes a method which 
parents can follow at home to increase 
a child's ability to spell. 

WILFRID, SISTER M. “Stimulated Spell- 
ing,” Catholic School Journal, LII 
(December, 1952), 323-24. 

Suggests a system of classroom presenta- 
tion which follows psychological percep- 
tion patterns. Also offers some classroom 
objectives, teaching devices, and recording 


instruments. 


HAN DWRITING 
Wir1am H. GRAY 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 
“Engrossing Work,” 


Boor, Joss E. À 
Magazine, (March 29, 


New York Times 
1953), 34. 
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506. 
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Describes the work of the State Depart- 
ment's master penman and his art of hand- 
lettering invitations and documents. 


EDWARDS, Pnyrrs. "Growth in Lan- 
guage Arts through Handwriting,” In- 
structor, LXII (January, 1953), 42. 


Advocates the use of blackboard prac- 
tice for corrective work and the use of 
planning and writing letters for expressive 
purposes. Facility in handwriting should 
set the pace for the entire program, 


Hart, Rozerr H. “Pen-Point Detec- 
tive,” Independent Woman, XXXII 
(April, 1953), 117, 144, 


Describes the work done by Elizabeth 


McCarthy, a handwriting expert. Demon- 


Leavirr, Jeron, and Lewis, ISABEL. 
he Handwriting Dilemma," Child- 


hood Education, XXIX (February, 
1953), 281-82. 


Raises a number of questions regarding the 
use of manuscript or of cursi 


“Microscopie Writing vin Life XXXIV 
(February 23, 1953), 99, 102, 


Handwriting Can Tell You,” Parents? 


Magazine, XXVIII Qanuary, 1953) 
39-41, i 


Program,” Elementary 


(February, 1953), 85-90, 


[October 


Points out that handwriting readiness is 
necessary before the child will learn to 
write and gives techniques for developing 
readiness. Advises the use of manuscript 
writing for beginners, changing to cursive 
Writing at end of Grade IIT. Stresses pur- 
poseful activity as a means of obtaining 
good handwriting, at the same time recog- 
nizing the need for practice and drill. 


309. Tuomas, Anc C. "Stenographer's 
Grip," Journal of Business Education, 
XXVIII (November, 1952), 67-69. 


Describes a number of faulty techniques 
in Pen-holding. There are the so-called 
“knucklers,”” "finger writers," “pen pinch- 
ers,” and “heavy-handers,’? Illustrates the 
author’s recommended method of grasping 
the pen. 


510. ZELLIOT, ERNEST A. “Suggestions for 
Improving Handwriting in Bookkeep- 
ing Classes," United Business Educa- 
tion Association Forum, VII (October, 
1952), 27, 35-36, 


Emphasis is placed upon example of the 
teacher, good tools, and uniformity in 
Style, size, slant of letters, spacing between 
letters, paragraphs, and margins. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES? 


KENNETH J. REHAGE AND 
WirriM R. Srxcock 
University of Chicago 


511. BRENDAN, FLORA A. "Prescription x 
Developing Resource Materials,” Ohi 


*See also Item 134 (Allen) in the list of sè 
lected references appearing in the February; 
1953, issue of the School Review. ted 

Number 438 (Gray) in this list of selec z 
references includes the following articles of 2 
cial interest to the Social-studies teacher: * D n 
preting Social Studies Materials in Grades i 
VI" by Katharine F. Barnes, pp. 174-79; “In des 
preting Social Studies Materials in Gna 
VII to IX, by Jean Fair, pp. 179-83; s dies 
the Goals and Grade Sequence of eque e. 
Instruction?” by Paul R. Hanna and Cly sing 
Kohn, pp. 164-69; and “Methods of Incre? a- 
Competence in Interpreting rapere z i 
terials in Kindergarten to Grade TII" by 
J. Lauby, pp. 170-74, 
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| 
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513, 


515, 


516. 
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Schools, XXX (September, 1952), 256- 
ys 
Describes the method for reorganizing 


and developing resource units for Grade 
VII in Columbus, Ohio. 


» CORMACK, MARGARET. “World View 


and the Elementary School,” Social 
Education, XVI (November, 1952), 
332-34. 

Contains suggestions for redirecting stu- 
dent orientations in social studies on a 
world-wide basis to avoid misconceptions 
based on America as the social limit. 
CumMincs, Howarp H. “Reports on 
the Social Studies Curriculum,” Social 
Education, XVI (November, 1952), 
323-24, 

Summarizes the improvements in four 
areas of social-studies-teaching over teach- 
ing of ten years ago. 


. Ecxnauser, Irwin A. “Visual and 


Other Aids," Social Studies, XLIII 
(October, November, and December, 
1952), 250-52, 304-5, 340-42; XLIV 
(January through May, 1953), 31-33, 
68-70, 113-14, 148-50, 489-91. 

Supplies each month a brief review of cur- 
rent films, filmstrips, recordings, and other 


audio-visual aids appropriate for Em 
elementary-school and junior high schoo 


social studies. 
Extswortu, Ruru E. “Suggested Em- 
phases for the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum,” Social Education, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 57-61. 
Emphasizes participation or activity situa- 
tions designed to achieve objectives in 
social studies built around nine listed 
characteristics. 

Francis, BERNICE M. “Aims and Ob: 
jectives for Social Studies Teachers,” 
Michigan Education Journal, XXX 
(January, 1953), 313. 

A list of twenty objectives for social- 
studies teachers. 
ALICE. 
American 


«Primary So- 


cial Studies," Childhood, 


518. 


520. 


521. 


522. 


XXXVIII (September, 1952, through 
May, 1953). 


Provides each month two Suggested units 
for elementary social Studies, entitled 
“Community Helpers.'* 

HonkuEntER, PATRICIA A. Copy, 
Paur T.; and Fowrkzs, Jons Guy 
(editors). Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials. Randolph, 
Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 
1952 (ninth edition). Pp. xiv4-338, 

An annotated list of free instructional ma- 
terials with instructions for ordering, 
addresses of sources, a section on social 
studies, and a discussion on “How In- 
structional Materials Implement the Social 
Studies," by Esther L. Berg (pp. 207-10). 


. KLEE, Lorerra E. (editor). Social 


Studies for Older Children: Programs for 
Grades Four, Five, and Six. Curriculum 
Series No. 5. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1953, 
Pp. 140. 

Summarizes five areas of curriculum con- 
struction for upper elementary social 
studies: problems encountered, child- 
centered objectives, some programs under 
way, evaluation, and resource materials. 


LINDAHL, Hannan M. “Content of the 
Social Studies Program,” Instructor, 
LXII (November, 1952), 70, 103. 

Suggests teaching units for kindergarten 
to Grade VI, emphasizing teacher pre- 
planning. Gives evaluation criteria and 
bibliographical references to sources. 


Mercer, BLAINE E. “The Case for 
General Education in the Social Sci- 
ences in the Preparation of the Ele- 
mentary Teacher,” Social Studies, 
XLIV (January, 1953), 26-27. 

Points out that elementary-school teachers 
must be subjected to broad socializing 
experiences in order to stimulate such 
learning in young people. 

MiNAgp, ELIZABETH M. "National 
Elections and the Elementary School," 
Social Education, XVI (October, 1952), 
265, 271. 
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Suggests objectives and techniques for a 
sixth-grade correlated unit focused on a 
national election. 


523. MOFFATT, MAURICE P., and HOWELL, 


524. Moorr, CLYDE B. 


525. Social Studies: 


527. SPIESEKE, Auick W. “Bib 


HazeL W. Elementary Social Studies 
Instruction: Functional Learning for 
Children in Our Schools. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. Pp. 
x+486. 


A comprehensive volume giving back- 
ground and orientation for social studies in 
an elementary-school program. Contains 
Specific suggestions for Classroom re- 
Source organization and evaluation devices. 


Stresses integration of Subject matter and 
student activity. 


"Social Studies 
Planning for Older Children," Social 


Education, XVII (January, 1953), 11- 
14, 16. 


Outlines basic democratic beliefs around 
Which a social-studies curriculum for 
for Grades IV, V, and VI should be built. 
Emphasizes activity programs and re- 
Source materials, 


Grades V-VI. Cur. 
riculum Bulletin No. 4. Brooklyn, New 
York: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1952, Pp. xii+196, 


Similar to Bulletin No, 4 


covering the same prol 
VII-IX. 


(Item 525 above), 
blems for Grades 


: liography of 
Textbooks in the Social Studies, 1954_ 


1952,” Social Education, XV] (Decem. 
ber, 1952), 379-81. 


A list of textbooks for e 


lementary-schoo| 
Junior high school, and 1 


senior high School 


528. 


529. 


530. 


531, 


532. 


533. 


[October 


social studies, arranged by names of FA 
and by subject matter. Contains no evalua- 
tions or annotations. 


SPoERRI, Irvin H. “Experience, zm 
Key to Integration," School Arts, LI 
(May, 1953), 298-99. 

Outlines three programs (for Grades III, 


IV, and V) designed for integration of 
social studies and creative expression. 


SUERKEN, Ernst H. "Observations on 
Teaching Citizenship," School Execu- 
tive, LXXI (June, 1952), 49. 
Some helpful hints on teaching citizenship 
values to elementary-school pupils. 


Westy, Encar B., and ApaMs, MARY 
A. Teaching Social Studies in Elementa- 
ry Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath & C0 
1952 (revised). Pp. xiv-+466. 
Emphasizes planning for integration € 
continuity. Supplies up-to-date resource 
units and references. 


ing in the 

Younc, Wiruraw E. “Reading mre 
Social Studies of the X. 
Schools," Social Education, 
(March, 1953), 111-14. i 

: » ne 
Points out that social studies have Mcd T 
Objective of developing reading $ sate 
selection, location, evaluation, SES ell € 
tion, assimilation, and retention, a5 V 
application, of material read. 


GEOGRAPHY? 


EpNA E. EISEN 
Kent State University 


, 

ANrHONY, James K. “Do’s and pe 
for the Geography Teacher, "Y Bs 
Education, XVII (February, 1953), 

74. di 
Explains how geography should be pet 
as a means of developing greater u 
Standing among people. T 
Barron, Tuomas Frank. “The Sen 
the Limit" NEA Journal, 7? 
(January, 1953), 19-20. 


fave otis 
? See also Item 194 (James) in REO 

lected references appearing in the 

1953, issue of the School Review. 
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534. 


535. 


536. 


537. 


538. 


539. 
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Presents a case for introducing the child 
in the primary grades to concepts and ex- 
periences which will help to develop his 
ability to think geographically. 

Borce, Grace R. “Flannel Maps—An 
Activity in Fifth Grade Geography,” 
Journal of Geography, LI (September, 
1952), 236-37. 

Describes a method of making flannel maps 
and points out their classroom uses and 
values as teaching tools. 


Brockmyer, IRENE. "Ceylon versus 
the Curriculum,” Journal of Geography, 
LI (October, 1952), 275-81. 

Reports how a fifth-grade class was guided 
in the study of Ceylon when a “real” 
opportunity was presented in a visit of a 
person from Ceylon. 

COLEMAN, ELSIE. “Chesterfield County 
for Fourth Graders,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, LI (December, 1952), 374-76. 
Explains how fourth-graders were directed 
in making a study of their own county. 
Epwarps, Jonn Hayes. "How Well 
Are Intermediate Children Oriented in 
Space?" Journal of Geography, LII 
(April, 1953), 133-43. 

Reports an investigation made to disco 
the extent to which children in Grades IV- 
VI read the following map facts: (1) cardi- 
nal points of the compass, (2) latitude, 
(3) altitude, (4) area. 

Epwarps, Puvius O. “Hawaii—A 
Unit for the Upper Grades,” Social 
Education, (March, 1953), 121-22. 
Outlines procedures and_ lists sinned 
films, books, and free publications usefu 
in developing the unit. 

Gross, HERBERT H. “Tndices of Good 
Geographic Instruction," Journal of 
Geography, LI (December, 1952); 382- 
85. 

Presents procedures which should be em- 
ployed by the teacher in guiding pupils 
through laboratory experiences to the 
goals of geographic study of places- 
Hanson, Raus M. “Possible Outline 
for Studying Geography of a Coun- 


ver 


541. 


542. 


543. 


544. 


545. 


546. 


try,” Journal of Geography, LII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 23-25. 


Outlines twelve main items which should 
be included in a geographic study of a 
country. 


"Integration," School Arts, LII (May, 
1953), 318-24. 


Contains six articles describing artwork 
with maps, globes, figurines, and decora- 
tive materials which contributed to, or 
grew out of, the study of geography. 


Kanpez, I. L. “The Challenge of 
World Responsibilities,” School and 
Society, LXXVII (March 21, 1953), 
177-80. 


Explains how geography and history may 
be emphasized in elementary school to 
develop better world understanding and 
prevent the overloading of the curriculum 
which keeps American schools from reach- 
ing their goals. 

KEINARD, MARGUERITE. “Using Music 
To Enrich Geography,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (May, 1953), 189-91. 
Describes how appreciation of music and 
of geography may be used together to 
good advantage. 

Kenny, ARLETTA C. “Teaching the 
Wholesale Market in Grade Two," 
Journal of Geography, LI (December, 
1952), 365-74. 

Presents an outline of (1) types of dis- 
cussions, (2) map work, (3) field trips, and 
(4) integration with other subjects, which 
would be useful to upper-grade teachers in 
planning a community study. 


Pace, ErHgL. “Construction Activity 
Follows First Grade Geography Field 
Trip,” Journal of Geography, LIT 
(April, 1953), 144-46. 

Shows how first-grade children made use 
of their experiences in visiting a limestone 
quarry and mill, which are significant in- 
dustries in their community. 
PIcKLESIMER, PARNELL W. “The Craft 
of the Geographer,” School and Society, 
LXXVI (November 15, 1952), 305-8. 
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Explains characteristics of geographic 
study to show the significance and place of 
geography in the curriculum. 


SCARTE, NEVILLE V. “Designing the 
Curriculum To Develop Geographic 
Concepts,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(March, 1953), 98-108. 


Discusses the assumptions underlying sug- 
gestions for a curriculum in geography de- 
veloped according to periods of growth in 
children at difierent age levels. 


Scurzcurv, PAULINE. "Using an En- 
cyclopedia for Third Grade Geogra- 
phy," Journal of Geography, LI (No- 
vember, 1952), 322-24, 


Explains how an encyclopedia may be 
effectively used to meet the needs of 
pupils. 


SonENsEN, CLARENCE W, "New Pat- 
terns in Southern Asia,” Social Educa- 
tion, XVII (March, 1953), 101-3, 


Points out some of the significant changes 
in southern Asia Which should be con- 
sidered by both teachers and pupils. 


Svec, M. MEtvina, “Time Clocks," 
Journal of Geography, LII (May, 1953), 
188-89, 


Describes a simple device used to help 


and time differences in the 


ime belts and in other parts 
of the world, 


TRAIL, ROBERT WAYNE. “Maps in the 
Primary Grades,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LI (September, 1952), 238-44. 


Presents a case for developing map-reading 
readiness in primary grades as part of a 


continuous process in gaining ability to use 
maps. 


Warman, Henry J. “A Survey of the 
Research in Geographic Education,” 
Journal of Geography, LI (November, 
1952), 309-29. 


Reports researc 
tween 1945 


lOctober 


553. Young, BERNARD J. “Resource Unit— 


Japan for the Sixth Grade,” Journal A 
Geography, LII (January, 1953), 15-22. 
Presents an outline of the subject matter, 


materials, and possible approaches to the 
study and a sample of a final objective test. 


FILMS 
KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento Slate College 
Sacramento, California. 


The following list of selected in- 


structional motion pictures is re- 
stricted to recent 16mm films not 
previously listed in this journal. All 
listings are sound films unless other- 
wise indicated, 


READING 


554. Primary Reading. A set of six films, 


cach 5 minutes in length, color. Wil- 
mette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1952. 


Each film tells a story designed to stimu- 
late reading at the first-grade level. The 
titles include: "Flying a Kite,” “Frank 
and His Dog,” "Frank Tends the Garden, 
"Jean and Her Dolls" “Sailing a Toy 
Boat,” and “A Surprise for Jean.” 


555. Reading with Suzy. 10 minutes, black 


and white or color. Los Angeles: 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
1952, 


A participation film for beginning readers. 
Thirty copies of a book with words and pic- 
tures from the film are supplied with 
each print. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
556. Mary Had a Little Lemb. 11 minutes, 


black and white or color. 1952. 


The poem is dramatized to provide back- 
ground material for reading and expression. 


557. What the Frost Does. 10 minutes, black 


and white or color, 1953. 


Seasonal changes at frost time. A back- 
ground film for reading and expression. 
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ENGLISH 
A Christmas Carol. 9 minutes, black and 
white. New York: United World Films, 
Inc., Castle Films Department, 1952. 


A one-reel version of the Dickens story 
available for classroom use. 


. Fairy Tale Classics Series. Wilmette, 


Illinois: Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films, Inc., 1952. 

This series of well-known fairy tales re- 
enacted in motion picture form for class- 
room use includes the following titles: 
The Golden Axe, 8 minutes, black and 
white; Rumpelstiliskin, 8 minutes, black 
and white; Sleeping Beauty, 8 minutes, 
black and white; The Tinder Box, 12 
minutes, color. 


Snow Maiden. 26 minutes, black and 
white or color. New York: Film House 
Inc., 1952. 

This fairy tale was photographed in 
Austria, using the Salzburg marionettes. 


Ugly Duchling. 10 minutes, black and 
white or color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 


1953. 
This well-known classic was filmed in 
Europe. 


SPELLING 


Spelling and Learning. 18 minutes, 


black and white. Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1951. 
Teaching of spelling technique is shown 
in an actual classroom, with children re- 
sponding to the stimulation of competent 
instruction. The importance of motiva- 
tion in learning is emphasized. 


SocraL STUDIES 


Linda and Roy Go Fishing- 11 minutes, 
color. New Milford, New Jersey: Impco, 
Inc., 1953. 

A photographic story of two children with 
a sound track of adult voices “dubbing 
in" the boy's and girl's presumed aya 
and feelings as they go fishing- The " 
is intended to provoke discussion Wi 

audiences of either children OT adults. 


564. 


565. 


566. 


567. 


Represents an unusual and imaginative 
experiment in the use of the motion-picture 
medium. 


A Primary Citizenship Series. Gateway 
Productions, Inc., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, 1953. 


A series of three films emphasizing good 
citizenship traits through illustrative situa- 
tions involving children at home, in the 
neighborhood, and at school. Titles of the 
films are: Let’s Be Good Citizens at Home, 
8 minutes, black and white; Let’s Be Good 
Citizens at School, 10 minutes, black and 
white; Lels Be Good Citizens in Our 
Neighborhood, 8 minutes, black and white. 


Rules and Laws, 14 minutes, black and 
white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1952. 


The need for rules and laws is illustrated 
by examples involving children at play. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Life in the Nile Valley. 10 minutes, 
black and white or color. Chicago: 
Coronet Films, 1952. 


The daily activities of an Egyptian farm 
family are shown to typify the agricultural 
society of the Nile, from Cairo to Aswan. 
Understanding a Map. 10 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Young 
America Films, Inc., 1952. 

Models and animation are used to show 
the relation between a map and the area 
it represents. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 


568. 


569. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Airplane Trip to Mexico. 10 minutes, 
color. 1952. 

Mexican children and their guests from 
the United States view various facets of 
Mexican family life. This film is also 
available in a Spanish version. 
Laplanders. 11 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 

The everyday life and work of a family 
living above the Arctic Circle. Shows 
preparations for the long winter night. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Doucras E. Lawson, School Administra- 
tion: Procedures and Policies. New York 
3: Odyssey Press, 1953, Pp. x4-406. $3.50. 


WiLranw C. Reavis, PAVL R. Pierce, Ep- 
WARD H. STULLKEN, and BERTRAND L. 
Surg, Administering the Elementary 
School: A Co-operative Educational Enter- 
prise. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. viii-632, $5.00, 


Public school administration has evolved 
through the years from the handling of rela- 
tively simple tasks in school management to 
àn ever increasing and expanding list of re- 
Sponsibilities. Lawson has Set forth in his 
book, School Administration, some basic poli- 
cies and practical Procedures that will be 
useful to the Student of school administra- 
tion and to the school administrator who 
finds himself Constantly facing the problems 
of educational leadership. 

The intent of the aut 
book is readily evident 
the Preface: 


hor in compiling this 
in his statement in 


It is the purpose of this book to present, espe- 
cially for the inexperienced administrator and the 
beginning student of school administration, a 
Statement of the major policies, Principles, and 
Procedures by which good administrative prac- 
tice is governed and made functional [p. iii]. 


Lawson discusses problems in twelve 
areas of school administration, Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the book is devoted to a 


ings and grounds, equipment 
and office functions are ade- 


quately treated. A statement of well-ac: 
cepted thinking regarding the problem at 
hand is presented at the opening of each 
chapter; then subordinate topics are given 
Separate consideration. The usefulness to the 
reader who is secking definite information 
concerning any given area of school in 
tration is enhanced by the vel 
listing of several established and perep ied 
practices relating to the topic being co 

sidered. os 

Although extensive discussion of à A 
basic theory of education is not to be Lee 
nently found within the topics presente 4 
this does not detract from the useful n. 
poses for which the book was written. a $ 
emphasis is on the application of cer T 
principles in real school situations. € i 
School Administration should be a usen 
textbook for the student of school adminis- 
trative problems and for the beginning Fun 
perintendent. Also, it might well be a 
cidedly worth-while reference for the experi 
enced superintendent to have on his ieu 
to consult when in need of suggestions "i 
listings of approved practices concerning the 
many phases of school administration. 

A markedly different approach and treat- 
ment of school problems is to be found in 
Administering the Elementary School by 
Reavis, Pierce, Stullken, and Smith. Here p 
authors begin with a basic and meaningfu 
Philosophy of education for the elementary 
School and carry that philosophy through the 
entire book, as the problems of elementary 
education are given careful consideration. 
The reviewer was impressed with the way in 
which that philosophy, suggestions for or- 
ganizing, and practical ideas concerning Her 
Qus aspects of elementary education were a 
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consistently woven together in à most mean- 
ingful manner. 

The opening chapter deals with the func- 
tions of the elementary school, and the con- 
cepts presented give the reader a well- 
defined foundation upon which he can prop- 
erly consider the subsequent plans and poli- 
cies throughout the book. After due empha- 
Sis has been given to the "social capital" 
Which the child brings with him when he 
enters elementary school, the authors pro- 
ceed to lay out plans for organization and 
administration so that part of the child's 
education may be directly related to his 
needs and the school may make a maximum 
contribution to his development. 

Administration of elementary education 
is described as a co-operative educational 
enterprise, in which the authors refer to the 
functioning of the "school team" consisting 
of the children, a teacher, the parents, and 
community leaders as a vehicle through 
which the most effective planning for child- 
hood education can be achieved. The impor- 
tance of this thought is thus stated by the 
authors: 

When a team of interested persons co-operate 
in planning, managing, and operating & labora- 
tory of living and learning for children in every 
classroom in a school system, the chances for 
achieving the goals of the elementary school are 
excellent [p. 93]. 


The final chapter, entitled “The Emerg- 
ing Elementary School,” provides & forward 
look for elementary education. The authors 
emphasize that the new elementary school 
should be conceived as a co-operative tate 
prise and that staff members should become 
makers, as well as users, of educational the- 
ory if new educational gains are to be 
achieved. A summary at the conclusion of 
each chapter, in which the most important 
thoughts and principles are clearly restated 
is helpful to the reader in maintaining & CO- 
herence in his reading as he proceeds through 


the book. The extensive range of experience 
which the authors have had in elementary 
the reader 


education is clearly evident aS 


progresses from topic to topic, and it is to be 
noted that very little, if any, space is given 
to moot questions or untried practices. 

This book gives a sense of direction and 
valuable plans of organization for those who 
wish to bring the elementary school to a 
high level of efficiency in serving the child 
and his society. Teachers and school admin- 
istrators will profit from the contributions 
this book has to make to elementary educa- 


tion. 
Davi CRAWFORD 
Rochelle Public Schools 
Rochelle, Illinois 
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WALTER ARNO WrrricH and CHARLES FRAN- 
cis ScHULLER, Audio-visual Materials: 
Their Nature and Use. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xx-4-564. $6.00. 


Thirty years ago there were probably 
fewer college audio-visual courses than there 
are authors of textbooks for such courses to- 
day. The book reviewed here is one of about 
a dozen whose purpose is to suggest some 
ways of meeting classroom learning problems 
more effectively through the use of audio- 
visual instructional methods and materials. 
Audio-visual Materials: Their Nature and 
Use will be seriously considered by educators 
as a basic textbook in teacher-preparation 
curriculums and as a welcome addition to the 
professional library for in-service teachers. 
Since Wittich and Schuller have written 
in an area that has already received consid- 
erable attention, it is perhaps reasonable to 
compare their book with the books of other 
writers whose purposes were similar. Most of 
these books follow a common pattern. 

First, there may be a section in which the 
importance of audio-visual materials is set 
forth. Here are found brief discussions of the 
nature of learning and of learners, the impor- 
tance of communication in the modern 
world, and surveys of types of instructional 
materials ordered in a more or less discern- 
ible (and defensible) continuum. 
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A second section may consist of detailed 
definitions and descriptions of various types 
of teaching materials. The peculiar charac- 
teristics and contributions of each instruc- 
tional aid are expounded. Suggestions for use 
and information about sources and produc- 
tion techniques are also given as appropriate 
in this section. 

A third part may provide examples of the 
use of audio-visual materials at various sub- 
ject and grade levels. One or more chapters 
on initiating and administering an audio- 
visual program may follow. 

Wittich and Schuller have blazed no new 
trails in the matter of content and organiza- 
tion. An analysis of all the books in the field 
reveals that the textbook being reviewed 
treats at least 80 per cent of the types of in- 
structional devices included in the book that 
is most complete in this respect. The most 
notable omissions are drama, demonstra- 
tions, and puppetry, which are far from uni- 
versally included in competing textbooks. On 
the other hand, Wittich and Schuller devote 
somewhat more space to maps, motion pic- 
tures, and television than do the other 

authors. 

The treatment of magnetic recording, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, is inadequate in 
all textbooks on audio-visual materials, None 
has mentioned the magnetic track motion 
picture, nor the imminent magnetic picture 
recorder which may revolutionize both the 
motion picture and the television production 
industries, Perhaps this field is too new to 
justify a demand that it be treated in older 
books, but it would seem that much informa- 
tion might have been available for publica- 
tion under a 1953 copyright date. 

Several good features of Audio-visual 
Materials: Their Nature and Use deserve spe- 
cial mention. The technique of introducing 
chapters with descriptions of realistic situa- 
tions will be enjoyed by many readers, The 
profusion of illustrations certainly adds to 

€ appeal of the book and increases its read. 
ability, 


Instructors Who teach courses in audio- 


[October 


visual materials and methods will appreciate 
the fact that content from many specific 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and other audio- 
visual materials has been integrated beauti- 
fully into the textual material of the book. 

Although Wittich and Schuller have done 
a relatively good job of utilizing research 
findings to support their gencralizations con- 
cerning the nature and use of certain audio- 
visual materials, there is yet much room for 
improvement. Within the past few years, the 
armed forces have sponsored training-aids re- 
search of tremendous importance. This work 
has been largely ignored in all audio-visual 
textbooks and, unfortunately, is omitted also 
by Wittich and Schuller, 

The critical reader will be annoyed by 
many evidences of carelessness in writing and 
of lack of attention to detail in proofreading. 
Some minor examples are: Rulon is spelled 
Roulon (pp. 387-88), research conducted by 
F. Dean McClusky is attributed to Frederick 
K. McClusky (p. 387), and the Coronet film, 
Our Animal Neighbors, is listed as simply 
Animal Neighbors (p. 364). This last error, 
as the authors must know, is the kind that 
can cause grievous annoyance to film librari- 
ans. More serious are such defects as the omis- 
Sion of the amplifier from the diagram of the 
sound-reproducing mechanism on page 355, 
and the specific identification of the advan- 
tages of all magnetic recording with wire re- 
corders alone as occurs on page 299. 

The defects listed in the foregoing para- 
graph are illustrative of many that can be 
found throughout the book. How much they 
and the occasional ambiguous paragraphs 
and sentences detract from the book's over- 
all usefulness is unknown. It is doubtful that 
the loss will be great, however. In view of the 
over-all attractiveness and completeness of 
the book, the reviewer is inclined to predict 
that it will take its place among the leading 
textbooks in its field. 


A. W. VANDERMEER 


Pennsylvania State College 


1953] 


ANDREW THOMAS WEAVER, GLADYS LOUISE 
BorcHERs, and DONALD KLIESE SMITH, 
The Teaching of Speech: A Textbook for 
College Courses in Speech Education. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
viii4- 566. $4.75. 


Written primarily for speech teachers and 
students preparing to teach speech, this text- 
book offers practical suggestions about what 
to teach and how to teach it. The authors ex- 
amine the problems of teaching speech from 
the standpoint of the classroom teacher of 
speech and the director of speech activities. 
Helpful solutions to some of these problems 
are offered by (1) presenting speech-training 
as an integral factor in the total educational 
enterprise, (2) analyzing in detail the speech 
teacher's task, and (3) showing how success- 
ful speech teachers are fulfilling their func- 
tions, 

Part I presents the historical and educa- 
tional setting of the speech discipline and the 
Status of speech teaching in the United 
States today. Part II focuses on the develop- 
ment of basic habits and skills. These skills 
include developing effective action, develop- 
ing effective voice, developing effective lan- 
guage, developing effective listening, devel- 
Oping meanings, and developing social ad- 
justment. Part III describes in detail nine 
useful areas of speaking activity where these 
basic skills can be applied: informal speech; 
public speaking; discussion; debate; reading; 
story-telling and dramatization; drama; 
radio, television, and motion pictures; and 
speech contests. Part IV sets forth the theory 
and techniques of criticism and discusses 
evaluation of student improvement. f 

The philosophy of the authors of this book 
should be impressed on all speech teachers. 
As speech teachers, we are concerned with 
speech for everyone. We want to help not 
only the child so handicapped in speech that 
he cannot articulate successfully the sounds 
of his own language, not only the child who 
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shows superior ability in persuasive speak- 
ing—we want every child to reach his individ- 
ual potentialities. 

With this philosophy in mind, the authors 
proceed to outline a plan for successful teach- 
ing. The successful speech teacher first tries 
to understand each student as an individual. 
Together the teacher and student seek the 
personal goal for the student's speech im- 
provement. The teacher then evaluates the 
student's progress in terms of this goal. In 
this way, the teacher concentrates on devel- 
oping the student's assets, rather than on 
imposing his personal norms of speech on the 
student. 

The chapter on criticism and evaluation 
gives suggestions for criticism by teachers 
and fellow-students. The authors warn 
against the abuse of criticism, in which the 
teacher may evaluate a student's work in 
terms of his personal preferences for speech 
standards. A similar warning should be made 
to students who rate others in the class. If 
the suggested rating scales provided in this 
textbook are to be used by students, the 
teacher should be extremely careful in seeing 
that they are used wisely. A student who is 
handicapped in speech may be very sensitive 
to criticism by his classmates and may be- 
come discouraged to the point where his 
speech classes are doing more harm than 
good. 
The authors have done a commendable 
job of presenting their material in an inter- 
esting, logical, and easily comprehended 
style. The practical suggestions and ex- 
amples of specific classroom procedures 
should make this textbook especially useful 
to a beginning teacher of speech. 


ADELINE KULIG 


Rich Township High School 
Park Forest, Illinois 
Bremen Community High School 
Midlothian, Illinois 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


ApAMs, HaROLD P., and Dickey, FRANK G. 
Basic Principles of Supervision. New 
York 16: American Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
xiv-F- 320. $3.75. 

The American Elementary School. Edited by 
Harotp G. SHANE. Thirteenth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xii+434. $5.00. 

ANDERSON, VIRGIL A. Improving the Child's 
Speech. New York 11: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvi--334. $4.00. 

Bran, KENNETH L. Construction of Educa- 
tional and Personnel Tests, New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 
viii4-232. $4.50. 

Building the Integrated Curriculum. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Workshop on Integration 
in the Catholic Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, Conducted at the Catholic Univer- 
Sity of America from June 13 to June 24, 
1952. Edited by SISTER Mary JANET 
MILLER. Washington 17: Catholic Uni- 
Versity of America Press, 1953, Pp. vi+ 

172. $2.50 (cloth), $1.75 (paper). 

Cratc, ROBERT C. The Transfer Value of 
Guided Learning. Teachers College Stud- 
ies in Education. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953, Pp. viii+86, $2.75. 

Crow, Lester D., and Crow, ALICE, Child 
Psychology. College Outline Series. New 
York 3: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1953, Pp. 
xvi+268. $1.50, 

Epmonson, J. B.; Roemer, J OSEPH; and 
Bacon, Francis L. The Administration of 

the Modern Secondary School. New York 
11: Macmillan Co., 1953 (fourth edition). 
Pp. xviii+614. $5.00. 

FrauM, Laurence S. The Activity High 
School: The Principles of Its Operation. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1953, Pp. 
xii+-418. $4.50. 

GREENE, HARRY A.; JORGENSEN, ALBERT 
N.; and GERBERICH, J. RAYMOND. Mi eas- 


urement and Evaluation in the Elementary 
School. New York 3: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1953 (second edition). Pp. xxii+-618. 
$5.00. i 

Heck, Arcu O. The Education of Exceptional 
Children: Its Challenge to Teachers, Par- 
ents, and Laymen. New York 36: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953 (second 
edition). Pp. xiv+514. $6.00. 

Kearney, NOLAN C, Elementary School Qb- 
Jectives. A report prepared for the Mid- 
Century Committee on Outcomes in Ele- 
mentary Education. New York 22: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1953. Pp. 190. 
$3.00, 

KNAPP, ROBERT H., and GREENBAUM, 
Josrrn J. The Y. ounger American Scholar: 
His Collegiate Origins. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press and Wesleyan 
University Press Incorporated for Wes- 
leyan University, 1953, Pp. xiv+122. 
$3.00. Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

Kuicut, Epcan W, [compiler]. Readings in 
Educational Administration. New York 
10: Henry Holt & Co., 1953, Pp. xvi+ 
534. $4.85. 1 

Lewy, W. Pump. 4 Popular Guide to Gov- 
ernment Publications. New York 27: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xxii-- 
296, $3.00, 

Leonarn, J, Pur, Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum, New York 16: Rine- 
hart & Co, Inc, 1953 (revised). Pp. 
xxiv-+582, $5,50, 

Mrrzanp, C, V, and HUGGETT, ALBERT J. 
An Introduction to Elementary Education. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1953, Pp. xii+366. $1.75. 

PFLIEGER, ELMER F., and Weston, GRACE 
L. Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship. A Report of the Citizenship 
Education Study, Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University. Detroit 1: Wayne 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii--152. 
$3:50. s 

Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selec- 


Mr 
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lion. Philadelphia 3: American Associa- 
tion of Examiners and Administrators of 
Educational Personnel, 1952 (second edi- 
tion). Pp. viii+146 (processed). $5.00. 

Private Independent Schools: The American 
Private Schools for Boys and Girls. A direc- 
tory and guide for parents and teachers. 
Boarding schools, day schools, and junior 
colleges, with or without church affiliations 
and operating for the most part as educa- 
tional corporations under state charters. 
Wallingford, Connecticut: James E. Bun- 
ting, 1953 (sixth edition). Pp. viii 688. 
$5.00. 

REMMLEIN, MADALINE KINTER. The Law of 
Local Public School Administration. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. Pp. xii+272. $4.50. 

SHEPARD, GEORGE E., and JAMERSON, RICH- 
ARD E. Interscholastic Athletics. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953, Pp. xii+-276. $4.00. 

Situ, Lizuax H. The Unreluctant 
Critical Approach to Children’s Literature. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1953. Pp. 194, $4.50. R 

STENDLER, CELIA BURNS, and MARTIN, WiL- 
iam E. Intergroup Education in Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co., 1953. Pp. xii+152. $2.50. 

Sronn, Ricar J. The Beginnings of Gradu- 
ate Education in America. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 

R x-4-196. $5.00. 

Tieton, James H, C 
Elimination of Segregation 
School Systent. New York: Bure 
lications, Teachers College, 
University, 1953. Pp. viii-- 180. $5.7». 

Wirrrxc, Jons W. M., and CHILD; Irvin L. 
Child Training and Personality: A Ge d 
cultural Study. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1953. Pp- S 
$5.00. 

Woovnam-Santy, P.; SLIGHT, J. Ps ee 
MAN, O. B.; HAMILTON, +" A a 

Isaacs, N. Friedrich Froebel and English 

Education. Edited by EvELYN LAWRENCE. 

New York 16: Philosophical Library; 

Inc., 1953. Pp. 248. $5.00. 


Years: A 


ommunity in Crisis: The 
from à Public 
au of Pub- 
Columbia 


BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children’s Litera- 
ture. Single-volume edition of Time for 
Poetry, Time for Fairy Tales, Old and New, 
and Time for True Tales and Almost True. 
A collection of poems and stories for chil- 
dren to be used in the classroom, home, or 
camp; especially planned for college 
classes in children's literature, with intro- 
duction and headnotes. Compiled by May 
Hitt AmBsuTHNOT. Chicago 11: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1952, 1953. Pp. xx+ 196, 
viii-l-392, vi+418. $6.00. 

Borst, EVELYNE. The Book of Games for 
Boys and Girls: How To Lead and Play 
Them. New York 16: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1953. Pp. x +278. $3.50. 

BOYLSTON, ELISE REID. Creative Expression 
with Crayons. Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Davis Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. 100. 

BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, and EVANS, 
Ruts. Crossroads. ABC Health Series. 
New York 3: American Book Co., 1953. 
Pp. 320. $2.00. 

Functional Mathematics: Book 1, by Wir- 
LIAM A. GaAGER, MILDRED H. Mamnoon, 
Cart N. SHUSTER, and FRANKLIN W. 
KOKOMOOR, pp. siv+-434, $2.96; Book 2, 
by WILLIAM A. GAGER, CHARLOTTE 
CARLTON, CARL N. SHUSTER, and FRANK- 
tin W. KOKOMOOR, pP. xvi+448, $2.96. 

York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


New 
1953. 

Gray, WILLIAMS S.; MONROE, MARION; and 
AmrLEY, A. STERL. The New Basic 


Readers: Guidebook To Accompany “Just 
Imagine!” pp- 288; followed by Just Im- 
agine! pp- 256. Chicago 11: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1953. $1.80. 
cones G., and HOLLISTER, 
Groncr E. Learning To Use Arithmetic: 
Readiness Book, PP- 66, $0.52; Book 1, 
pp. 98. $0.64; Book 2, pp. 144, $0.76. 
Boston 16: D. C- Heath & Co., 1953. 
Orr, ETHEL M.; Hozsrox, EvELYN T.; and 
- CENTER, STELLA S. Reading Tóday Se- 
ries; Exploring Literature Old and New. 


GUuNDERSON, A 
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New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1953 (revised). Pp. xviii--654. $3.00. 

Prrrs, LILLA BELLE; GLENN, MABELLE; 
WATTERS, LORRAIN E.; and WERSEN, 
Louis G. Singing Juniors: Songs for 
Youth. Our Singing World, Book 7. Bos- 
ton 17: Ginn & Co., 1953. Pp. 238. $2.68. 

Time for True Tales and Almost True. A rep- 
resentative collection of realistic stories 
for children; to be used in the classroom, 
home, or camp; especially planned for col- 
lege classes in children's literature; with a 
general introduction, section introduc- 
tions, and headnotes for the individual 
stories. Compiled by May Hitt ARBUTH- 
Nor. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1953. Pp. xii+398. $3.50. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


American Trade Schools Directory, 1953. 
Compiled by Uxricy H. E. Croner. 
Queens Village, New York: Croner Publi- 
cations, 1953. Pp. 106. $3.75. 

ANDERSON, WALTER A.s; BALDWIN, ROLLIN 
P.; and BEAUCHAMP, Mary. The Work- 
shop Handbook, New York 27: Published 
for the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Middle Atlantic 
Region by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953. Pp. 66. $1.00, 

Belter Education for More People: Good 
Schools and Good Colleges I. mprove the 
Quality of Living foi 


) Y Citizens, Communi- 
ties, State. A Summary Report of the Min- 


nesota Commission on Vocational and 
Higher Education with Recommenda- 
tions and Endorsements, St. Paul: Minne- 
sota Commission on Vocational and 
Higher Education, 1953. Pp. 30. 

Bzvaws, Lioyp. The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship in California. Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XXII, No. 5. Sacramento 14, 
California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1953. Pp. vi--48. 

Children’s Books Sor Eighty-five Cents or Less. 
Prepared by ELIZABETH H. Gross. Bul- 
letin No. 36, Washington 5: Association 
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for Childhood Education International, 
1953. Pp. 46. $0.50. 

The Duke University Centennial Conference 
on Teacher Training. Edited by WILLIAM 
H. CanTWRIGUT and WinLiAM B. HAMIL- 
TON. Historical Papers on the Trinity 
College Historical Society, Series XXX. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer- 
Sity Press, 1953, Pp. viii4-120. $2.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled and 
edited by Mary FOLEY HORKHEIMER and 
Joun W. Dirror. Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educators Progress Service, 1953 (thir- 
teenth edition). Pp. xviii4-516 (mimco- 
graphed). $6.00. 

The Eyes Get It. 1953 Year Book of the New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ As- 
Sociation. Plainfield, New Jersey: The 
Association (Lester D. Beers, treasurer, 
1035 Kenyon Avenue), 1953. Pp. 60. 

FOSTER, Constance J. Developing Responsi- 
bility in Children. Better Living Booklet 
for Parents and Teachers. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 48. $0.40. 

Higher Education Looks Ahead: Minnesota’s 
Colleges—T heir Functions, Their Prob- 
lems, and Their Goals. St. Paul: Minne- 
Sota Commission on Vocational and 
Higher Education, 1953, Pp. 48. 

JERSILD, ARTHUR T.; HELFANT, KENNETH; 
and Assocrartes, Education for Self-under- 
Slanding: The Role of Psychology in the 
High School Program. Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimentation 
Pamphlets. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. x+54. $0.85. 

Jounson, Exorsr Liste. The Land of Pre- 
tend. (A dozen and one activity units, for 
small children, with stories, songs, sug- 
gested dramatizations and creative 
thythms.) With decorations, patterns, 
and suggested art activities by MARGARET 
E. Harn. Boston 16: C. C. Birchard & 
Co., 1953. Pp. 60 (processed). $1.00 

Master’s Theses in Education, 1951-52. Ed- 
ited by T. A. Lux and Hersert M. 
SILvey. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Bureau of Re- 
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search, Iowa State Teachers College, 
1953. Pp. xii-+ 156. $2.00. 

MirzeL, Harotp E., and RanrNOWwITZ, 
WILLIAM. “Reliability of Teachers’ Ver- 
bal Behavior: A Study of Withall’s Tech- 
nique for Assessing Social-Emotional Cli- 
mate in the Classroom.” Publication 15. 
New York 22: Office of Rescarch and 
Evaluation, Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 
1953. Pp. vit-30 (mimcographed). 

Modern Educational Problems. A Report of 
the Seventeenth Educational Conference, 
New York City, October 30-31, 1952, 
Held under the Auspices of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education. Edited by ARTHUR 
E. Traxter. Washington 6: American 
Council on Education, 1953. Pp. viii4- 
148. $1.50. 

Moral and Spiritual Education in Home, 
School, and Community: A Program Aid 
for Your P.T.A. Prepared in cooperation 
with the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Chicago 5: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1953. Pp. iv4-28. 
$0.25. 

Moving Forward with Vocational Education: 
Trends, Needs and Next Steps in Minne- 
sota. St. Paul: Minnesota Commission on 
Vocational and Higher Education, 1953. 
Pp. viii+64. 

Norr, Francis W.; OrmsByY, GEORGE W.; 
and Sxzrry, Harry J. Using Radio in the 
Classroom. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. 
XXII, No. 4. Sacramento 14, California: 
State Department of Education, 1953. 
Pp. vi+32. 

"Patterns of Progress." Number 1 in a Series 
of Reports of Individual School Curricu- 
lum Councils by committees of teachers 
and principals in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools organized to improve the 
instructional program. Providence, Rhode 
Island: Department of Public Schools, 
1953. Pp. 48 (mimeographed). 

Physical Fitness through Physical Education 

for California Secondary School Boys. Pre- 
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pared under the direction of BUREAU or 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL Epuca- 
TION, AND RECREATION. Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia: State Department of Education, 
1953. Pp. x+76. 

Preinduction Health and Human Relations. 
Edited by ESTHER EMERSON SWEENEY 
and Roy E. Dickerson. New York 19: 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
1953. Pp. 174. $1.25. 

Reporting on the Growth of Children. General 
Service Bulletin No. 62. Washington 5: 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1953. Pp. 48. $0.75. 

Rivin, Harry N. Improving Children’s 
Learning Ability. Better Living Booklet 
for Parents and Teachers. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 48. $0.40. 

Rural Teachers in 1951-52. Research Bulle- 
tin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. XXXI, No. 1. Washington 6: 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1953. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban 
School Employees, 1952-53. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education As- 
sociation, Vol. XXXI, No. 2. Washing- 
ton 6: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1953. Pp. 67-96. 
$0.50. 

A Selected Bibliography of Literature Relating 
to Nursery Rhyme Reform: To which is 
added an Introductory Note and Statistical 
Analysis. Compiled by GEOFFREY HAND- 
LEY-TAYLOR. Manchester 1, England: 
True Aim [Magazine], 1953 (third edi- 
tion). 

TUTTLE, HAROLD SAXE. Serving Youth Is 
Education: The Story of a Six Year Ey- 
periment in Humanizing Education. Port- 
land 7, Oregon: Lewis and Clark 
1953. Pp. 12. $0.15. 

UNIVERSITY OF OnEGON. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, Vol. IX, No. 125: "Weather and the 
Weatherman: A Resource Unit for Inter. 
mediate and Upper Grades” 
R. BEE. Eugene, Oregon: S 
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cation, University of Oregon, 1953. Pp. 24 
(processed). $0.40. . 


UNITED NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION: 


Background Paper No. 76, 1953—‘‘Non- 
governmental Organizations." Pp. 58 
(mimeographed). 

Publication 1953. 118—Shaping a Peo- 
ples Destiny: The Story of Eritrea and 
the United Nations. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

United Nations Radio Handbook for 
Teachers. 1953. Pp. 38, 


UNITED STATES OFFICE oF EDUCATION: 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1948-50: Chap. 1, Statistical 
Summary of Education, 1949-50 by 
ROSE Marre Surry under the general 
direction of Emery M. Foster. Pp. 
viii4-52. $0.20, 

Bulletin 1952, No, 15— Education for the 
Talented in M. athematics and Science. A 
Teport of a Joint Conference of the Co- 

. Operative Committee on the "Teaching 

Í Science and Mathematics of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the United States 
Office of Education. Report prepared 
by KENNETH E, Brown and Purp 
G. Jounson, Pp. vi--34. $0.15, 

Circular No. 340, 1953 (revised)— 
lected References to Extraclass Activi- 
ties, 1950-53" by Extsworry Tomr- 
KINS and WALTER H, GAUMNITZ, Pp. 
15 (mimeographed). 

Circular No. 369, 1953— "Selected Refer- 
ences to the Junior High School” by 
Watrer H. GAUMNITZ 
M. Lewis. Pp. 10 (mimeographed), 

Circular No. 373—“Junior High Schools 
vs. the Traditional (8-4) High School 
Organization.” Prepared by WALTER 
H. Gavumrz and J. Dan Hur. Pp. 
14 (processed). 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
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for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation: Summary of Statistical and 
Financial Information, Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1952. Pp. iv+44. . 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
249, Home Economics Series No. 28 
—With Focus on Family Living: The 
Story of Four Experiments in Com- 
munity Organization for Family Life 
Education by Murr W. Brown. Pp. 
viii4-248. $0.60. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
251, Agricultural Series No. 63, 
1953—Summaries of Studies in Agri- 
cultural Education: An Annotated Bib- 
liography of Studies in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation with Classified Subject Index. 
Supplement No. 6 to Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 180. Prepared by the 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE OP THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION SECTION, AMER- 
ICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Pp- 
iv+100. $0.30, 
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BARBER, MARSHALL A. The Schoolhouse al 
Prairie View. Lawrence, Kansas: Univer- 
sity of Kansas Press, 1953. Pp. 84. $2.00. 

Runes, DAGOBERT D. The Soviet Impact on 
Sociely: A Recollection. New York: Ph ae 
sophical Library, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv+ 
202. $3.75, 
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LAG IN DIFFUSION OF DESIRABLE 
INNOVATING PRACTICES 


Ne ONCE in a century and a half 
of national history has the cur- 
riculum of the school caught up with 
the dynamic content of American 
life.” This cryptic statement of more 
than a quarter-century ago appeared 
In the 1927 yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, Curriculum-making: Past and 
Present. The findings of two recent 
Studies indicate that the statement 
Still has relevance, 

One of these studies, prepared by 
Jesse A. Bond and John A. Hockett, 
appears as the 1953 Yearbook of the 
Association for Student Teaching and 
= entitled Curriculum Trends and 
Teacher Education. Copies of this 
yearbook may be secured from Allen 
D. Patterson, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. The 


second is a study by Thomas M. Bar- 
rington, The Introduction of Selected 
Educational Practices into Teachers 
Colleges and Their Laboratory Schools. 
As Study Number 8 in the series of the 
Institute of Administrative Research, 
Barrington’s report is published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University ($2.50 
a copy). 

Using a questionnaire method, 
Bond and Hockett undertook (1) to 
determine the significance attached by 
educators to selected trends in ele- 
mentary and secondary education and 
(2) to determine the extent to which 
teacher-training institutions, schools 
which co-operate in the training of 
teachers, and schools where graduates 
of teacher-training programs are 
placed are taking cognizance of those 
trends. Sixteen major trends in ele- 
mentary education were identified by 
an analysis of literature in the field. 
They are stated as follows: 
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1. Better understanding of children— 
their physical, mental, social, emotional, and 
moral growth and development. 

2. Increased emphasis on the develop- 
ment of habits and attitudes appropriate to 
democracy. 

3. Increased recognition of the impor- 
tance of maturation and readiness in learn- 
ing. 

4. Use of greater variety of more effec- 
tive curriculum materials—audio-visual and 
other. i 

5. Improved recognition of, and provision 
for, individual differences, including (a) 
handicapped pupils, (b) gifted pupils, (c) 
retarded pupils. 

6. Organization of the curriculum into 
large blocks, units, or areas requiring selec- 
tion, emphasis, and further organization by 
the teacher as he guides the experiences of 
the pupils. 

7. Increased opportunity for pupils to 
give expression to the concepts and insights 
they are acquiring. 

8. Improved understanding of the com- 
munity and wider use of community re- 
sources. 

9. Greater emphasis on participation in 
activities rather than merely learning to 
verbalize about activities, 


10. Increased provision for mental health 
of pupils and teachers, 

11. Emphasis on completeness of experi- 
ence of pupils, through their participation 
in purposing, planning, and evaluating their 
activities, 

12. Greater effort to Secure co. 
of the home in achieving desirable 
for the child. 

13. Improved means for 
needs and achievements of pu 

14. Increased emph 
education. 

15. Increased emphasis on 

education. 


16. Increased emphasis on cam 
cation. 


-operation 
Objectives 


evaluating the 
pils. 

asis on intercultura] 
conservation 


ping edu. 


Ninety-five per cent of the forty- 
two educators whose responses are 
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summarized in this study believed the 
first of these trends was of ‘much im- 
portance." A smaller per cent of those 
participating in this study attributed 
"much" importance to each of the 
succeeding items in the list. It is inter- 
esting to note that the first fourteen 
trends were seen as having “much im- 
portance” by 74 per cent, or more, of 
the respondents. Only 32 per cent at- 
tached the same degree of importance 
to the last item—camping education. 

For each of the trends, Bond and 
Hockett undertook to determine the 
extent to which elementary-school 
teachers are prepared to incorporate 
practices consistent with these trends 
into their teaching. To get at this 
problem, the investigators asked re- 
Spondents to estimate whether pro- 
fessional courses, academic courses, 
and student teaching made significant 
contributions to such preparation. 

If the data presented are accepted 
at face value, it is apparent that some- 
thing less than an adequate contribu- 
tion is being made in each of these 
areas by programs of pre-service edu- 
cation for teachers. Even for the first 
trend (better understanding of chil- 
dren), which 95 per cent of the re- 
Spondents judged to be of “much” 
importance, only 78 per cent of them 
felt that professional courses contrib- 
uted "much" to teachers’ preparation 
in this area. Less than half (45 per 
cent) felt that Student teaching con- 
tributed “much” to this objective, and 
only 3 per cent felt that general aca- 
demic courses made much of a contri- 
bution in this area. 


As might be expected, there was 
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diversity of opinion as to the extent to 
which professional, academic, and 
student-teaching courses made signifi- 
cant contributions to the preparation 
of teachers for camping education, the 
last of the sixteen trends identified. 
More than two-thirds of the respond- 
ents believed that camping education 
was a trend of either “some” or 
“much” importance. 

From these data the impression 
emerges that institutions which pre- 
pare teachers are not giving a great 
deal of attention to what the authors 
of this yearbook regard as reasonably 
well-established trends. If one views 
these trends as desirable, it is difficult 
not to become disheartened by the 
conclusions reached by Bond and 
Hockett. Neither is there much en- 
couragement in their findings with re- 
Spect to the extent that such trends 
have actually been recognized by 
Schools. The respondents in this study 
Seemed to feel that few schools have 
taken much cognizance of the trends 
under consideration. In fact, for only 
four of the trends (Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 15 
In the foregoing list) did more than 10 
Der cent of those replying feel that the 
Public schools had introduced the 
Practice in question to a considerable 
extent. Even here the per cents were 
low, ranging from 11 to 15. 

F In spite of the limitations of a ques- 
tionnaire study such as this and in 
Spite of the fact that the opinions ex- 
pressed represent those of a relatively 
small number of educators, the find- 
Ings of this survey deserve careful 
Consideration. Because neither teach- 
er-training institutions nor public 
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schools appear to give much recogni- 
tion to the particular trends studied, 
one wonders whether the major blocks 
to wider diffusion of supposedly desir- 
able practices exist because of certain 
characteristics of those institutions. 
Apparently the conditions which make 
ior adaptability are lacking in both 
cases. Teachers and administrators 
who genuinely desire to work at the 
“cutting edge" of the educational 
enterprise evidently will have a hard 
time. 

Barrington's study approaches the 
same problem from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view. Following the 
general pattern established by Profes- 
sor Paul Mort and his associates in 
their extended studies of adaptability, 
Barrington sought to establish the 
number of years which elapse between 
the introduction of selected practices 
and their incorporation into the cur- 
riculum of teacher-training institu- 
tions. Using a smaller number of prac- 
tices, he made the same kind of in- 
quiry with respect to diffusion of new 
ideas into the programs of laboratory 
schools affiliated with the teacher- 
training institutions. 

The general conclusions from this 
study are stated as follows: 

From fifty-five to sixty years are required 
on the average for a new practice to gain 
acceptance by all public-supported teachers 
colleges in the United States. . . - 

Approximately forty-eight years are re- 
quired on the average for a new practice 
to gain acceptance by all laboratory schools 
affiliated with public-supported teachers 
colleges of the United States. 

Further analysis indicated that 
twenty-eight years will elapse before 
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as many as 20 per cent of the teachers’ 
colleges will adopt an innovation. 
Their affiliated laboratory schools ap- 
parently are somewhat more flexible, 
for only nineteen years appear to be 
required in order to accomplish the 
diffusion of a given practice to 20 per 
cent of the laboratory schools. Bar- 
rington has made a variety of other 
analyses in order to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: 


How do teachers colleges compare with 
public school systems in the rapidity with 
which they respond to new educational ideas 
and practices? 

How do laboratory schools compare with 
public school systems in the rapidity with 


which they respond to new educational ideas 
and practices? 


How do teachers colleges compare with 
their own laboratory schools in regard to the 
diffusion of selected educational practices 
applicable to both types of institutions? 

Are there regional differences among 
teachers colleges and among laboratory 
Schools with Tespect to the rapidity with 
Which they respond to new education 


al ideas 
and practices? 


Barrington's recommendations for 
action designed to speed the diffusion 
of demonstrably effective and valuable 
practices include (1) the establishment 
of state-wide or tegional organizations 
for the purpose of pooling and sharing 
ideas, (2) improved co-ordination þe- 
tween teachers’ colleges and their 
laboratory schools, (3) more effective 
organization of teachers’ colleges and 
laboratory schools for providing sery- 
ice to other schools. 

Both the Barrington study and the 
Yearbook of the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching deserve greater atten- 
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tion than can be devoted to them here. 
It seems to the present writers that in 
educational circles certainly, and to a 
large extent among the public gen- 
erally, a considerably body of senti- 
ment would doubtless be found favor- 
able to most, if not all, of the trends 
and practices under consideration in 
these two studies. None of them seems 
really to be a “radical” innovation. 
Why, then, one might ask, the reluc- 
tance to adopt them? Is it that teach- 
ers and administrators fear an un- 
favorable public reaction? Is it that 
these practices are likely to involve 
additional expense? Is it that teachers 
and administrators find it easier to 
continue with traditional practices 
rather than to introduce new ones? 
Have the schools become so institu- 
tionalized that they will change only 
in response to extraordinary pres- 
sures? Is it that teachers and adminis- 
trators are not convinced that such 
trends and practices really deserve to 
be more widely accepted? Clearly, 
educators would do well to direct 
much more intensive study to an 
understanding of why there is such à 


lag in the diffusion of desirable new 
practices, 


SCHOOL Camps 


| paie: of a currently promi- 

nent practice may serve to sug- 
Sest what can be done to close the gap 
between what we know and what we 
do in school. Tt is perhaps coincidence 
that the school camp is the one point 
at which the Barrington study and the 
Study of the Association for Student 
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‘Teaching can be compared. Again, it 
may be coincidence which has made 
this very practice the subject of much 
current literature. At any rate, this 
relatively “new” school practice is 
recognized by many educators as hav- 
ing some or much merit. 

Education in Michigan's Out-of- 
Doors (Lansing, Michigan: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction) is a 
report of a seven-year experiment 
sponsored jointly by the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The 
experiment had some interesting re- 
sults which have led to support from 
the Michigan legislature, many service 
and other community organizations, 
and numerous educators who have ob- 
served the school camp in operation in 
Michigan. Among the most interesting 
of these results are those described 
below. 

1. The number of Michigan school 
Systems providing a week or more of 
camping as part of the curriculum in- 
creased from nine before 1946 to 
eighty in the 1952-53 school year. 

2. Seven teacher-training institu- 
tions in Michigan expanded their 
offerings in pre-service and in-service 
activities related to school camps dur- 
ing the period of the experiment. 

3. A one-semester work-learn camp 
operated for potential drop-out boys 
resulted in a return to school of 90 per 
cent of the drop-out prospects. 

4. The experiment was financed in 
part by a grant from the state legisla- 
ture and resulted in the enactment of 
a law providing broad powers to school 


districts in the use of camps and other 
outdoor facilities in the educational 
process. 

Although the Michigan report indi- 
cates progress in school camping in 
one situation, the findings of Barring- 
ton and those of the Association for 
Student Teaching show that such is 
not always the case in other areas. One 
reason for the lack of enthusiasm for 
camps as an educational medium is 
the array of practical problems visual- 
ized by school administrations. Some 
of these problems are real, but others 
can be resolved, as is indicated by 
numerous reports from persons who 
have carried on camping programs. 

Among the obstacles overcome in 
Palatine, Illinois, in the planning ofa 
one-week school camp for sixth-grad- 
ers, was the resistance developing from 
the misconceptions of parents and 
pupils. The superintendent, Marion 
Jordan, reports in the April, 1953, 
issue of the National Elementary Prin- 
cipal that the cost ($15.00 per child 
for five and one-half days) was a deter- 
rent with only three of the homes. 
However, only 92 of the 120 students 
who were eligible for camp actually 
registered, and these only after an 
intensive educational program had 
been undertaken with the assistance 
of the parent-teacher association and 
other interested groups. The camp 
was offered on a voluntary basis, and 
substitute teachers were provided to 
carry on the regular sixth-grade classes 
for pupils not attending camp. The 
regular teachers functioned as resident 
counselors and instructors at camp. 
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A pre-camp conference provided 
opportunity for orientation of teach- 
ers, parents, and resource people and 
for programming. While the general 
structure of the camp program had 
been set up, co-operative pupil-teacher 
planning and evening staff sessions 
were regular parts of the camp opera- 
tion. The learning experiences were 
varied yet intensive in areas of con- 
servation, nature craft, creative ex- 
pression in art and dramatics, topog- 
raphy, etc. The accomplishments of 
the camp in terms of classroom sub- 
ject areas were not, apparently, meas- 
ured objectively, but, in the opinions 
of all participants, staff members, and 
observers, the camp was of great value 
in the provision of firsthand e 
ence for the teaching of geography, 
science, health, history, arithmetic, 
and other of the conventional subject 
areas. The experience also served as a 
springboard for the continuation of 
these studies in the following months 
in the classroom, 

Other problems in the initiation of 
school camps were faced in a sixth- 
grade situation in New York through 
pupil planning, with Tesource people 
within the community assisting in the 
technicalities of sanitation, fire protec- 
tion, cooking, conservation, etc, Nich- 
olas Troisi and Eloise McKnight, of 
Geneseo, New York, writing in the 
May, 1953, issue of New York State 
Education, point out that, while teach- 
ers may be unfamiliar with all the 
phases of camp planning, many per- 
sons in any community are able and 
willing to assist in resolving the prob- 


xperi- 
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lems. This New York experiment 
found that the planning for the outing 
provided numerous opportunities for 
correlation with the subject areas. One 
plan even provided for the initiation 
of a savings-account system in the 
classroom as part of the financing of 
the trip. In this respect, however, the 
School camp serves no other purpose 
than is served by any sixth-grade 
project which involves group plan- 
ning. 

Some rather unusual benefits were 
derived from an experiment in camp- 
ing as a school learning situation in 
Indiana, as reported in the May, 1953, 
issue of Indiana Teacher by Edward 
Weisse, of the Michigan City schools. 
Among these was the citizenship train- 
ing developed in a week-end trip made 
by a Seventh-grade class to a state 
park, where historical lore and the 
park clean-up projects gave real ex- 
perience in better community under- 
standing and appreciation. Also sug- 
gested as a unique value is the devel- 
opment of an understanding of the 
existence of a Supreme Being through 
studies of the patterns of nature; 1n 
the words of Mr. Weisse, students 
could not help realizing that “God is 
in nature.” Again, as in the case of 
most of the articles reporting on school 
camps, this experiment pointed to the 
many advantages derived from the re- 
moval of the “desk barrier,” of the 
“shirt-and-tie-environment,” in the 
social-living situation of the camp. 

Financing is one of the great prob- 
lems in introducing school camps. 
Agnes C. Fahy, guidance counselor in 
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the Orange, New Jersey, schools re- 
ports (New Jersey Educational Review, 
April, 1953) astonishing success in re- 
cruiting financial aid from numerous 
agencies within the community to pro- 
vide camping for underprivileged chil- 
dren. Although this particular effort 
was designed to give opportunity to 
young boys needing guidance in an in- 
lormal situation requiring group ad- 
justments, it is envisioned as an indi- 
cation of the amount of community 
Support which is available for camping 
enterprises. 

The New Jersey experiment sug- 
gests the value of school camps as 
laboratories for observation of stu- 
dent behavior in group situations 
Which are not controlled by the for- 
mality of the classroom. An article by 
Nathan A. Pitts, of Coppin State 
Teachers College in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, appearing in the Social Studies 
for May, 1953, suggests some ways in 
Which school guidance personnel can 
make use of camp experiences to sup- 
plement the school guidance program. 
This article has merit both for situa- 
tions in which school camps are under 
Way and for situations in which such 
Programs have not yet been initiated 
but students do attend private camps. 
Pitts suggests that schools co-operate 
with camp counselors to obtain in- 
formation about pupil behavior in 
camp. In addition to the data on test 
results and records of academic de- 
velopment contained in school guid- 
ance folders, teachers and guidance 
Personnel would find it useful to know 
the problems and adjustments faced 


‘by their students in social and per- 


sonal relationships. If such knowledge 
cannot be obtained by school staff 
members through actual observations 
made in school camps, certainly the 
co-operative exchange of data be- 
tween the school and private camp 
officials is a step in the right direction. 


How SMALL-GROUP INSTRUCTION 
Works 


N EFFECTIVE means of adapting in- 
A struction to individual differ- 
ences is to make extended use of 
group activities. To be sure, this is not 
the only means of accomplishing the 
purpose, nor can it be said that the 
only justification for group activities 
in a class is to provide for the wide 
range of individual differences found 
in any classroom. In any case, evi- 
dence of the importance attached by 
many teachers to effective use of sub- 
groups in the classroom is increasing. 

A number of obstacles stand in the 
way of extending the use of small 
groups in classroom instruction. 
Among those often cited by teachers 
are (1) children's lack of skill in group 
activities, (2) the difficulty of manag- 
ing classrooms where many groups are 
at work on different problems at one 
time, (3) the lack of physical facilities 
that make group work feasible, (4) the 
doubtful value of the learning that re- 
sults for an entire class as a conse- 
quence of group "reports," and (5) the 
difficulty of establishing a satisfactory 
basis for grouping. 

One or another of these difüculties, 
as well as others that might be men- 
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tioned, frequently is sufficient to per- 
suade teachers that group work is 
hardly worth the effort. As is so often 
the case in education, we do not have 
sufficiently precise knowledge to give 
guidance, reassurance, and feelings of 
security to those for whom extensive 
use of small groups represents an in- 
novation. We do not know, for exam- 
ple, to what extent working with sub- 
groups does, in fact, result in greater 
achievement of particular objectives 
than would be the case if the class 
were to work as a whole or in some 
other way. We do not know what rep- 
resents the most desirable balance of 
individual work, small-group work, 
and work in a total class group in 
order to achieve desired objectives. 
We do not have available sufficiently 
refined means for appraising growth 
toward all the objectives for which 
small-group work is thought to be 
appropriate. 

An interesting explanatory study of 
some of the problems that arise in 
connection with the use of small 
Broups has recently been completed by 
Mary Clare Petty at the University 
of Texas. Her report, entitled Inira- 
class Grouping in the Elementary 
School, has been published by the Bu- 
reau of Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Texas and is available 
for $2.00 from the University of Texas 
Press, Austin 12, Texas. 

Miss Petty’s study considered intra- 
class grouping from the standpoint of 
(1) the relationship of the structure of 
the class studied to practices in group- 
ing; (2) the techniques used in work- 
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ing with groups; and (3) the role of 
classroom facilities, equipment, and 
instructional materials in group work. 
Each of these three problems was 
studied in relation to the teaching ol 
arithmetic, reading, and social studies 
in two first-grade, two third-grade, 
and two fifth-grade classrooms in 
Casis Elementary School in Austin. 
The basic data used were obtained 
from a study of cumulative records, 
interviews with teachers, classroom 
observations, and sociometric tests. 
One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of this work arises from the de- 
tailed descriptions of ways in which 
the teachers worked with intraclass 
groups. Summarizing this information 
in general terms, Miss Petty writes: 


1. All teachers stated that setting stand- 
ards and evaluating work was an important 
part of the guidance of group work. In gen- 
eral they agreed that this was the very 
beginning of all successful group work. 
Observations revealed many examples of 
children on all grade levels setting standards 
and evaluating work. 

2. All teachers had evolved definite 
plans for helping children develop desirable 
Broup-work habits, Their plans for develop- 
ing desirable Eroup-work habits were in- 
Separably linked with plans for setting stand- 


ards and for developing pupil leadership. 


3. Careful planning for group work by 
Pupils and teachers appeared to contribute 


much to the success of group work in all six 
classrooms, 


4. The teachers wi 
Consideration to th 
for leadership in gro 


ere very careful to give 
€ problem of training 
up work. All six teach- 
ers used group leaders and rotated the roles 
of leadership from week to week. All classes 
understood the responsibilities of group 
leaders and the responsibilities of group 


E 
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members to the leaders. The teachers fre- 
quently used the technique of individual 
conferences with group leaders to prepare 
them for roles of leadership. 

. 5. Maintaining a balance of work as indi- 
viduals, in small groups, and as a class group 
appeared to give the classes unity that might 
have been sacrificed with too much empha- 
Sis upon small-group work. A balance of 
work as individuals and as a group was 
Maintained even while intraclass groups were 
functioning as units, especially in the first 
grade. Group reports to the classes also ap- 
beared to give unity to the classes. 

6. A wide range in group activities was 
observed in all classrooms. In all situations 
children were given definite assignments 
which they were expected to complete as 
they worked in groups and were allowed to 
choose activities after the assigned work was 
completed, Providing a rich variety of activi- 
ties to choose from appeared to be important 
mM the successful guidance of intraclass 
groups, 

7. The teachers used two general plans 
lr relating themselves to several groups 
Working at one time. One plan was to rotate 
ee um for the major attention of the 
bue D while other groups worked more or 
The ENEN under pupil leadership. 
ie 2 plan was to have all groups work- 
Cake r pupil leadership which had been 
Ses nome and to free the teacher to 
beca ith any groups or any individuals in 
"id vay she considered best. The first plan 

generally used in the first-grade class- 
rooms, but both plans were in successful 
Operation in the third- and fifth-grade class- 
rooms. 
E pec group leaders, well-stored 

ials, and well-understood plans for 
group work facilitated the management of 
routine in all classrooms. 

9. All intraclass grouping is basically a 
technique for meeting individual needs and 
not a technique for bringing about homo- 
geneity within intraclass groups. The six co- 
Operating teachers appreciated this fact 


o. 


and did not plan for the differences within 
the intraclass groups. 

While studies of this kind yield 
relatively few firm conclusions, they 
nevertheless serve to clarify some of 
the basic problems that need to be 
investigated. Miss Petty has outlined 
a number of such problems at the con- 
clusion of her report. Investigation of 
some of these seems not to be beyond 
the range of possibility with the re- 
search tools currently available. Other 
problems will need still sharper defini- 
tion before systematic investigation of 
them can be undertaken. In any 
event, Miss Petty's work will be worth 
careful study by those who propose to 
inquire further into the consequences 
of working with small groups in regu- 
lar classroom situations. 


POINTERS ON MENTAL HEALTH 


R. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, Secre- 
tary of the Menninger Founda- 
tion, published a brief article on "Selí- 
understanding for Teachers," in the 
September, 1953, VEA Journal, based 
on a more extended treatment of the 
subject in a pamphlet, Self under- 
slanding, published by Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 10, Illinois 
($0.40 a copy). 

Teachers and school administrators 
will be especially interested in Dr. 
Menninger’s briefly stated criteria for 
emotional maturity. He says: 

You are emotionally mature to the extent 
that you: 

Find greater satisfaction in giving than in 
receiving. 

Form satisfying and permanent loyalties 
in give-and-take relationships. 
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Use your leisure creatively. 

Contribute to the improvement of your 
home, school, community, nation, and 
world. . 

Learn to profit from your mistakes and 
successes. a 

Are relatively free from fears, anxieties, 
and tensions. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG 

THE SCHOOLS 
Handwrit- 
ing survey 


A summary of a survey 
of handwriting instruc- 
tion in Wisconsin, car- 
ried on by the School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin, was com- 
mented on in these columns in the 
May, 1952, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. There has recently 
come to our attention a report, pre- 
pared by Gilbert R. Bode, of a similar 
survey of handwriting practices in 
Texas. This Survey was underwritten 
by Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
The schools participating enrolled ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all the ele- 
mentary-school children in "Texas. 


Among the major findings are the 
following: 


1. Manuscript writing is taught in Grades 
I and II in nearly every School in Texas. 
Practically every school uses the Standard, 
unjoined manuscript-writing forms. 

2. The transition to cursive Writing is 
made in Grade III by the majority of the 
Schools reporting. Fifty-one per cent of these 
Schools make the transition in the first half 
of Grade III, 39 per cent in the last half of 
Grade II, and the remaining 10 per cent 
over both the last half of Grade II and the 
first half of Grade III. 

3. The schools overwhelmingly (73 per 
cent) prefer a functional approach, in which 
handwriting instruction is correlated with 
instruction in other areas, as opposed to drill, 
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4. Legibility in writing appears to be 
stressed rather than speed. ei 

5. Writing with ink begins in Grade IV in 
44 per cent of the schools, and in Grade V in 
37 per cent. About 70 per cent of the schools 
permit the use of both fountain pens and 
ball-point pens. 

6. There is no clear-cut agreement on the 
forms of letters and of numerals to be used. 


Art and 
the teacher 


Artin the Modern Public 
Schools is the title of 
the Biennial Report for 
1950-52 of the Madison, Wisconsin, 
Board of Education. Prepared under 
the direction of Lucy Irene Buck, who 
served as art supervisor in Madison 
for thirty-one years before her un- 
timely death in February, 1953, this 
attractive brochure presents through 
photographs and text a broad review 
of art activities for both elementary- 
and secondary-school pupils. 

“Art instruction,” says this report, 
“requires a creative teacher, one 
skilled in art expression and sensitive 
to each child's own creative ability.” 
Such teachers are by no means as 
abundant as we might wish. To de- 
velop a measure of skill in art expres- 
sion requires a kind of experience 
which many teachers do not get in 
their pre-service training, and fewer of 
them get the help they need in in- 
service training programs. As Ruth E. 
Whorl, director of art education in 
the Akron, Ohio, public schools, 
Pointed out in the May, 1053, issue of 
Art Education (a publication of the 
Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York), teach- 
‘ts of self-contained classrooms often 
Tecognize a need to develop such skill. 


In order to fil] this need for Akron 
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teachers, four three-day workshops 
have recently been held. Fifty teach- 
ers, released from school for the pur- 
pose, participated in each workshop. 
In commenting upon the activities of 
the workshop, Miss Whorl writes: 


Only teachers who are self-confident can 
work creatively with children. This was our 
cue for the first lessons. We would not use 
paint or crayons which suggested drawing, 
but something three-dimensional. A demon- 
Stration was given using folded newspaper, 
wire, cloth, etc., to make basic human fig- 
ures. The teachers loved it. They padded 
the figures with cotton, covered them with 
rayon stockings, and made something 
sve Mone their own. This experience was 
ime am them in solving problems involving 
o pr costume study, puppets, etc. The 
ih » Which our local newspaper puts around 

e bundles of papers for the carriers, is 
ie for the basic figures, and the boys 
rd 5 collect it. All art materials were 
fe ja hed, but teachers were asked to bring 
AEA bags, newspapers, coffee cans, 
ani ae thread, worn-out hose, clothes pins, 
nag: ae materials. What fun these 
rei had! Many said it was the first. 
- nie had ever made and they found it 
hones a experience. Many of them worked 
rao d going home, in order to finish 
e Pii They worked fast trying to get 
tnis ing they could in the fifteen hours, as 
is eachers have always done. The teachers 
"d m acquainted with each other and 
do ys neue them say they were anxious 
they Sos and show their children what 
e bns es 3x Several principals came 

ed side by side with the teachers. 


iei com- Increasingly, schools and 
uS 9 Sepe other community agen- 

lgemcies cies are coming to a 
TA clearer recognition of the 
samen, that accrue from close co- 
ki lon. Nevertheless, there is not 

ys an equally clear conception of 
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the appropriate role of each of the 
parties to such co-operative effort. 
The board of superintendents of the 
Philadelphia public schools has re- 
cently approved a tentative statement 
of “Policy for the Use of Services of 
Community Agencies in School In- 
struction.” The statement appeared 
in the issue of School News and Views, 
a publication of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, for March 16, 1953. It 


reads as follows: 


In all relations between the Philadelphia 
public schools and community agencies 
where assistance in the instructional process 
either within the classroom or in in-service 
courses for teachers is the dominant objec- 
tive, the following principles should apply: 

1. The initiation of such services should 
in the main come from the individual schools, 
or from the school administration. Unless 
there is a special directive relating to the 
use of the services of a particular agency, 
final responsibility for deciding what to 
use and what not to use rests with the indi- 
vidual school. 

2. The services should be of the type that 
teachers and schools seek or desire as a means 
of enriching the accepted school program and 
more fully achieving the regular school objec- 
tives—not services thrust upon the schools 
primarily to promote the cause of a com- 
munity agency. 

3. Final responsibility for the determina- 
tion and control of the instructional process 
should always remain with the school rather 
than the assisting agency. 

4. Private or partisan purposes of a com- 
munity agency should not be prominent 
or dominant, and any advantage gained by 
the agency in the furtherance of its own ends 
should be indirect, and of secondary impor- 
tance so far as the schools are concerned, 

5. Inany case where services are accepted 
that present less than the total picture of a 
controversial subject, the limited nature of 
the presentation should be known by teach- 
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ers and students, and to the extent that is 
feasible should be rounded out with other 
presentations. . 

6. The acceptance of service from a com- 
munity organization should in no way lessen 
freedom of discussion within the school— 
that is, the right to examine at the appropri- 
ate time and place the views advanced by 
the agency. Further, this relationship should 
carry no obligation for return favors from 
the school beyond that of courteous recogni- 
tion for assistance given. 

7. No services of a community agency 
that conflict with sound educational pro- 
cedure, good taste, or the acceptable ideals 
of schools and society should be brought into 
the schools. 

8. In all cases where the Curriculum 
Office or any other central administrative 
office, shares in planning for the use of the 
services of a community agency for instruc- 

tional purposes, that office shall insist that 
the plans be in accord with these principles. 
If a community agency cannot see its way 
clear to act in keeping with these principles, 
the use of its services should be discouraged. 

9. All relationships of the nature here 
discussed should be conducted in Such ways 
as to promote mutual understanding and 


respect of each party for the work and the 
problems of the other. 


The general principles in this state- 
ment are well worth consideration by 
Schools elsewhere, Two points seem to 
be especially worth comment. F. 
will be noted that, in the main, “final 
responsibility for deciding what to use 
and what not to use rests with the in- 
dividual school.” This is a clear recog- 
nition of the desirability of relying 
upon the professional competence of a 
local school staff. Second, there is no 
attempt to limit relationships to com. 
munity agencies whose purposes are 

altogether unselfish or whose views on 


irst it 


controversial issues arc without bias. 
In commenting upon this matter, 
School News and Views points out: 

In part this is because there arc few, if 
any, such “Simon-pure”’ organizations. More 
important, however, effective education in a 
democracy must include the experience of 


learning to cope with partisan and conflicting 
views, 


Class in- In 24 of the 113 Hous- 
Struction ton, Texas, elementary 
on stringed schools, 650 students in 
instruments Grades IV through VI 


are enrolled in a volun- 
tary program of stringed-instrument 
instruction. The July, 1953, issue of 
the American Music Conference News 
includes a brief description of this 
enterprise, The supervisor of instru- 
mental music for Houston schools, 
Cedric L. Seaver, believes that class 
instruction is more effective than indi- 
vidual lessons in introducing music to 


young students. He is quoted further 
as follows: 


We aren't guessing about results but 
have conducted controlled experiments. We 
have found that rather than interfering with 
other phases of School work, after enrolling 
in the string classes, students’ grades in other 
Subjects actually improved in spite of the 
School time involved, This reflects the de- 
velopment of better study habits and a more 
meaningful interest in all school activities. 


The classes generally enrol from 
fifteen to thirty Students, and they 
meet twice each week for forty-five- 
minute periods, Students furnish their 
own instruments, but the school dis- 


trict pays for teachers, materials, mu- 
Sic, and equipment. 
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Answering A committee of sixteen 
questions teachers of the Richland, 


of parents — Washington, elementary 
recently pre- 
pared a booklet designed to answer 
questions that parents frequently ask 
about the school's reading program. A 
questionnaire sent to parents served 
to identify the questions that bother 
parents of children in the primary and 
Intermediate grades. 

According to Mrs. Lilly Peterson, 
principal of the Jason Lee School, who 
Sent a brief account of this project to 
the Elementary School Journal, par- 
ents most frequently asked questions 
like the following: 


schools 


What is meant by reading readiness? 

Why is so much time spent in preparing a 
child to read charts rather than starting him 
In à book? 

Are children taught phonics? 

How do you go about teaching an inter- 
Mediate child sounds and basic fundamentals 
that were not grasped in the primary grades? 

Why are children grouped for reading? 
Doesn't this give some of them a feeling of 
inferiority? 

How can I help to interest my child in 
reading something besides the comics? 
ween the alphabet taught any more? 

nen should a child know it? 


The teachers’ answer to these and 
Other questions are briefly and con- 
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cisely stated in a twelve-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet, entitled “Reading in 
the Elementary School." In addition, 
a list of children's magazines and a 
bibliography for parents are included. 
Mrs. Peterson tells of other out- 
comes less tangible than the pamphlet 
that stemmed from the study: 
Numerous suggestions were gleaned by 
teachers from the parents’ voluntary re- 
marks. Although the sheets that were sent 
home required no signature, many parents 
signed teacher- 
parent conferences arranged as a result of 
some of these replies, teachers could dis- 


their questionnaires. In 


cuss particular points of interest or of un- 
certainty that were uppermost in the minds 
of the parents. Individual differences were 
clarified, and specific plans were laid co- 
operatively with parents for a large number 
of pupils. 

Some teachers planned a “back-to-school” 
night for parents. Questions of a general 
nature were used by teachers for discussion 
with parents at the visiting period in the 
classrooms preceding the PTA meeting 
each month. In one school an evening pro- 
gram was presented which demonstrated 
some of the regular teaching methods. The 
parents’ favorable comments more than re- 
paid the teacher for the time and effort 
spent in planning and giving the program. 


KENNETH J. REHAGE 
WirLrAM R. Stncock 
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Wnuo's WHO ror NOVEMBER 


Aulhors of 'The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by KENNETH J. REHAGE, 

associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Chicago, 
and WILLIAM R. SINCOCK, research as- 
sistant for the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center located at the University 
of Chicago. Jor I. Gooprap, profes- 
sor of education and director of the 
Division of Teacher Education, Em- 
ory University, and director of the 
Agnes Scott-Emory Teacher Educa- 
tion Program, delineates some of the 
conflicting positions concerning, and 
approaches to, pre-service education 
of elementary-school teachers. GRAN- 
VILLE B. Jounson, JR., assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Emory Univer- 
Sity, points out the limitations of in- 
telligence tests that must be taken in- 
to account when the intelligence quo- 
tient is used as a measure for predict- 
ing achievement. ROBERT N.WALKER, 
director of the Child Study and Guid- 
ance Department of the Akron, Ohio, 
public schools, gives suggestion to aid 
the teacher in interpreting mental-test 
results to parents. N. DEAN Evans, 
sixth-grade teacher at Rosemont 
School, Wayne, Pennsylvania, de- 
scribes a reading program which in. 
creases children’s enjoyment of read- 
ing and, by means of individual atten- 
tion, helps them to become better 
readers. Selected references in the sub- 


ject fields have been prepared by the 
following persons: Maurice L. Har- 
TUNG, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; RICHARD 
R. SMITH, science teacher in the Labo- 
ratory School, University of Chicago: 
Mary R. SwErTZER, music teacher in 
the Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago; Roperr D. ERICKSON, art 
teacher in the Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago; HAZEL SHULTZ, 
assistant professor of home econom- 
ics, Indiana University; Sara INNIS 
FENWICK, teacher-librarian in the 
Laboratory School, University of Chi- 
cago; D. K. Brace, chairman of the 
Department of Physical and Health 
Education, University of Texas; Ho- 
MER J. SMITH, professor and head of 
the Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; and 
KENNETH D, NORBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator 
of audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 


Reviewers 


Croy S. Hosson, profes- 
of books 


sor of education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. James I. 
Dot, assistant to the chancellor, State 
Board of Educational Finance, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, Sara Innis FEN- 
WICK, teacher-librarian in the Labora- 


tory School, the University of Chi- 
cago. 


SOME FRONTIER ISSUES IN EDUCATING 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JOHN I. GOODLAD 
Emory University and Agnes Scott College 
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A ISSUE may be thought of as “a 

„point in debate on which the 
Parties involved hold conflicting posi- 
tions.” There are many such points in 
teacher education. The term “‘fron- 
tier? is used here to identify certain 
Issues in the pre-service education of 
elementary-school teachers which, if 
not new in point of time, are being 
Subjected to fresh inquiry. In many 
parts of the country these issues are 
being discussed and examined, and 
experimentation concerned with them 
Is taking place. Such issues may be 
described as being at the "cutting 
edge” of insight into teacher educa- 
tion, 

The purpose of this paper is to ana- 
Y2e several of these frontier issues and 
to clarify some of the positions held 
Tegarding them, as well as the prac- 
tices and approaches to pre-service 
education that tend to result. In a re- 
Cent year of visitation to colleges and 
Universities, the writer found the is- 
Sues selected to be prominent in the 
thinking of many persons engaged in 
teacher education. He has deliberately 
Sharpened alternatives until they ap- 
Pear directly adverse, whereas, in 
reality, they usually are at different 
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points on a continuum. Resulting 
practice represents a blending of 
choice and compromise rather than 
unwavering commitment to one posi- ' 
tion. 

The need for brevity results in a 
terseness of presentation. Subsequent 
articles in this journal by the present 
writer will be devoted to more thor- 
ough analysis of each issue and presen- 
tation of illustrative practice. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SEQUENCE 
What constitute the professional as- 
pects of the elementary-school teach- 
er's education is in itself an issue. But 
Jet us move quickly from this con- 
sideration and accept the popular con- 
ception that professional education is 
*that part of the curriculum designed 
to focus upon the nature of education 
and the theory and practice of teach- 
ing." The issue here arises out of two 
conflicting ideas of the purpose of this 
phase of the college curriculum: 

1. The purpose of courses in educa- 
tion is to develop in the student an 
understanding of those concepts—his- 
torical, philosophical, psychological, 
anthropological, sociological, and the 
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like— upon which the study of educa- 
tion is based. 

2. The purpose of courses in educa- 
tion is to induct the student into the 
nature, demands, rewards, and oppor- 
tunities of the teaching profession. 

Neither position denies that the at- 
tainment by students of certain skill 
in teaching is a desired outcome of 
professional courses in education. Pro- 
vision of some kind of directed teach- 
ing activity in the curriculum is con- 
sistent with both positions. The essen- 
tial difference between them is a func- 
tion of purpose. In the first, the 

"foundations" approach, students are 
introduced to educational institutions 
and to human development with a 
view to developing insight into the 
nature of these institutions and of 
man. It is anticipated that skill in the 
application of the principles will re- 
sult. In the second, the “professional- 
orientation” approach, students are 
introduced to schools and children 
with a view to developing skill in per- 
forming management and teaching 
tasks. It is anticipated that diversity 
and depth of insight into education 
will result, 


Frequently, the focal point at which 


differing positions affect the prozram 
is the introductory course in educa. 
tion. Exponents of the first alterna- 
tive insist that the approach of the 
introductory course be historica], phil- 
osophical, or a synthesis of several 
foundation fields. Exponents of the 
second alternative insist that this is 
the place to introduce the Student to 
what may become his lifework and to 
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guide him in making intelligent deci- 
sions about it. Some blissfully unde- 
cided souls provide for, and condone; 
either approach, leaving the student 
to arrive at an intelligent decision 
(not too much affected, we hope, by 
such intriguing variables as the hour 
of the classes and the temperament of 
the instructor). 

Determining the nature of the pro- 
fessional sequence need not be an 
issue. The problem need not be, really 
should not be, of the “either-or” va- 
riety, but the fact that it so frequently 
is produces one of our basic issues in 
the education of elementary-school 
teachers. 


LABORATORY EXPERIENCES PRIOR 
TO DIRECTED TEACHING 


» 
The term "laboratory experiences, 


in common educational parlance, i$ 
used to classify the prospective teach- 
er’s direct contacts with the schools 
and other community agencies Te- 
Sponsible for performing educational 
functions. The basic issue in Onne 
tion with these experiences nia 
of the way in which they are utilizec 
in curriculum organization. It is a spe 
cific point within the larger issue, 
identified earlier, pertaining to the 
Professional sequence as a whole. But 
the over-all issue poses a philosophic 
question: What should the protes 
sional sequence seek to do? The pres- 
ent issue arises out of how desired ends 
will be sought, Tt centers in a psycho- 
logical question: How is direct expert 
ence best utilized in the promotion © 
learning? Alternative positions in Te- 
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gard to this issue, in their extremes, 
shape up somewhat as follows: 

1. Direct experience is utilized to 
the degree that it helps clarify certain 
fundamental concepts. 

2. Direct experience constitutes the 
focal point of the curriculum; funda- 
mental concepts emerge as prospective 
teachers work with learners and in- 
stitutions. 

Obviously, either position offers am- 
ple room for variation in practice 
among its exponents. The difference 
between them is essentially a difer- 
ence in approach to the selecting of 
Organizing centers for learning. In the 
first approach, instruction is organized 
around topics, such as growth char- 
acteristics of children, social structure 
of American communities, and the 
Organization of the public school sys- 
tem, During their study of these top- 
lcs, prospective teachers observe and 
Work with children, visit social agen- 
“les, and participate in school activi- 
ties. In the second approach, instruc- 
tion is organized around planned con- 
tact with children, social agencies, and 
Schools, Presumably, these contacts 
Stimulate interests and lead the stu- 
dent into study designed to broaden 
and deepen his insights. He learns 
Principles of child development, Amer- 
ean Social structure, and school or- 
Sanization as a result. 

_ Few educators would be willing to 
Indorse the first approach to the ex- 
treme of excluding all direct experi- 
ence, Likewise, few would indorse the 
Second to the extreme of including 
only a series of direct contacts with 
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children, schools, and the larger com- 
munity. Practice falls between these 
extremes. But the educator's basic 
position profoundly affects the ulti- 
mate organization of programs. 


DIRECTED TEACHING 


Even those who decry professional 
education for teachers as an unsightly 
smear on the college escutcheon usual- 
ly admit the desirability of some di- 
rected teaching prior to ultimate 
placement, even though they are fre- 
quently unwilling to allow displace- 
ment of college subjects for this 
“trades” activity. Among those who 
indorse directed teaching as an essen- 
tial part of the teacher’s education, 
there is considerable disagreement 
over such matters as timing, optimum 
length of the teaching period in rela- 
tion to returns from it, activities that 
should accompany directed teaching, 
and so on. 

The real issue, and not a particu- 
larly controversial one at present, is 
the degree of control that should be 
exercised by the college over the place- 
ment positions. There are those who 
argue that placement of prospective 
teachers in classrooms that violate 
sound principles of learning and teach- 
ing actually does more harm than 
good. It would be preferable, they 
say, for these young people to go di- 
rectly into their own classrooms, un- 
contaminated by an intervening period 
with drab and uninspiring exponents 
of rote and recitation. Young teachers 
tend to perpetuate what they observe, 
they argue. If these prospective teach- 
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ers cannot observe that which is de- 
sirable, it is better that they should 
observe nothing at all. The laboratory 
School, completely controlled by those 
responsible for teacher education, is 
proposed as a solution. Prospective 
teachers would remain in it until their 
vision of desirable elementary-school 
practice had expanded to the point of 
effective discrimination. 

On the other hand, many persons 
engaged in teacher education indorse 
the position that directed teaching, 
to be realistic, must be conducted in 
the kinds of schools and classrooms in 
which prospective teachers ultimately 
will teach. They recognize the danger 
of undesirable placements but argue 
that efforts must be directed toward 
improving the quality of positions 
available and exercising care in mak- 
ing placements, Whether or not ex- 
ponents of this position recognize a 
significant role for the laboratory 
School in the tota] program, they in- 
dorse directed teaching in the public 
schools as the capstone of the elemen. 
tary teacher's professiona] education, 


SPECIAL FIELDS 


One of the most controversia] issues 
in the education of elementary-schoo] 
teachers arises out of this question: 
What should be the Program in specia] 
fields for prospective teachers in ele. 
mentary schools? Tt is Tecognized that 
these teachers must work with chi]. 
dren in such areas as art, music, and 
physical education, all of which usual. 
ly are included in any consideration 
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of special fields. Representative con- 
flicting positions regarding the issue 
are these: . 

1. The essential consideration is 
that prospective teachers be them- 
selves well educated in what they are 
to teach. The special techniques re- 
quired for teaching may be acquired 
in a general-methods course or in di- 
rected teaching. 

2. The basic considerations in ccr- 
tain areas, such as art education, mu- 
sic education, and physical education, 
are sufficiently unique and complex to 
Warrant college study designed to pre- 
pare the teacher for guiding children 
in them, 

The reflection of each of these al- 
ternatives on the teacher-education 
Program is relatively clear, When the 
first philosophy is paramount, teach- 
ers select, from the general college 
curriculum, Courses in art and music 
appreciation and in physical educa- 
tion. Sometimes studio courses in art 
and music are available. These courses 
are designed to contribute to the gen- 
eral education of the student, regard- 
less of his Vocational intent. The 
Prospective teacher is expected to 
make whatever adaptations and in- 
terpretations seem appropriate to his 
ultimate work, 
€n the second philosophy pre- 
vails, Opportunity is provided for the 
Prospective teacher to study princi- 
ples of art, music, and body develop- 
ment as they apply to the education 
of children, The general studio and 
“PPréciation courses may or may not 
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be included as part of the teacher's 
education. In its extreme form, this 
philosophy is applied to such areas as 
arithmetic, social studies, science, and 
so on—through the whole length and 
breadth of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. 

This issue of the special fields is. in 
essence, the identical issue that under- 
lies the larger, time-worn controversy: 
Need prospective teachers gain more 
from their college education than com- 
petence in certain subject-matter 
areas? Much paper and ink have been 
Put to little use in debating this ques- 
tion, and the writer has no intention of 
further wasting our resources. But it 
ls interesting io note that the “Great 
Debate," so long waged by campus 
factions, is duplicated in smaller di- 
mensions within the faculty group 
Specifically committed to the educa- 
tion of elementary-school teachers. 


AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

_ The issues arising out of organiza- 
tion of, and administration for, the 
education of elementary-school teach- 
ers are many. This section is devoted 
to Only one—the designation of au- 
thority and responsibility for teacher 
education within the university struc- 
ture, Conflicting positions on this issue 
that commonly may be identified in 
Practice are these: 

1. The needs of prospective teach- 
ers in regard to general, special, and 
Professional education are many. The 
resources of the entire institution of 
higher learning must be brought to 


bear if an adequate job of teacher 
education is to be accomplished. 
Teacher education is a university-wide 
responsibility. It follows, then, that 
authority for the undergraduate edu- 
cation of elementary-school teachers 
must be invested in the college of arts 
and sciences, special responsibilities 
being relegated to individual depart- 
ments, including the department of 
education. Such organization is not 
necessarily inimical to the perform- 
ance of certain leadership functions 
by the department of education. 

2. The needs of prospective teach- 
ers are specialized to the degree that 
any adequate meeting of them within 
the traditional liberal arts structure is 
dificult, if not impossible. Meeting 
these needs within the standard cur- 
riculum, even with the creation of a 
department of education, poses a 
strain upon faculty resources and a 
distortion of liberal arts function that 
are difficult to justify. The logical so- 
lution is the creation of a college or 
school of education intrusted with the 
responsibility and the authority for 
creating programs designed specifical- 
ly for the education of elementary- 
school teachers. Such an organization 
is not necessarily inimical to certain 
reasonable co-operation across college 
lines, designed to supplement re- 
sources of both the college of arts and 
sciences and the college of education. 


CONCLUSION 


These, then, are some of the fron. 
tier issues confronting us today in edu- 
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cating elementary-school teachers. In 
viewing them, the writer has at- 
tempted to maintain an impartial per- 
spective. Where he has failed to do so, 
the reason may derive in part from 
his own bias, in part from the fact that 
certain positions, when carried to ex- 
tremes, tend to arouse prejudice 


against themselves. Subsequent arti- 
cles, instead of highlighting areas of 
disagreement between conflicting posi- 
tions on issues in pre-service education 
of elementary-school teachers, will 
focus upon ways of resolving these is- 
sues through seeking common ground 
for program development. 


b. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF INTELLI- 
GENCE-TEST SCORES 


GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON, JR. 


Emory University 


NE of the more significant prob- 
lems confronting individuals 
concerned with the guidance and edu- 
cation of children and youth is the se- 
lection of intelligence tests and inter- 
pretation of the obtained results. The 
manner in which this problem is 
solved affects the future of each pupil 
in the particular educational situation 
ìn which the test was applied. 
: 'The intelligence test is usually given 
in the hope that some type of predic- 
tion regarding academic adjustment 
will be made. This hope is often so 
Strong that "homogeneous" groups 
based on performance on a single in- 
telligence test are formed during 
Grade I or II and rigidly adhered to 
throughout the pupil's academic life. 
Tests of questionable merit have been 
used for this purpose; yet the results 
have been taken at face value by 
many teachers, permanently coloring 
their attitudes toward their pupils and 
the attitude of many pupils toward 
themselves. 

Is it wise to consider the results of 
àn intelligence test the same way we 
Would the readings from a thermome- 
ter or of a weighing scale? An analysis 
9f the limitations of intelligence tests 
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is essential before we can answer this 
question. 

There are three sources of potential 
error to be considered in the interpre- 
tation of an intelligence quotient. 
These are to be found in external fac- 
tors, which relate to the test itself; in 
internal factors, which include organic 
and emotional aspects of the individ- 
ual being tested; and in factors which 
may be both external and internal and 
which include the effect of the individ- 
ual's environment in general. 


EXTERNAL FACTORS 


In this category, the sources of er- 
ror in the test itself must be consid- 
ered. Of primary importance are the 
reliability and the validity of the test. 

Reliability and validity of test.—The 
reliability of a test depends upon the 
consistency with which it measures 
what it does measure, or the degree to 
which it is internally consistent and 
the extent to which it yields consistent 
results. 

Not to be dissociated from the re- 
liability is the validity of a test. That 
is, a test must accomplish the user's 
purpose and measure what it is sup- 
posed to measure so that it may sat- 
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isfy the fundamental criterion of all 
testing. Tests cannot be described as 
valid in general terms, but only with 
reference to their specific use. 
Appropriateness and accuracy of 
norms.—Another factor to be consid- 
ered is the appropriateness and ac- 
curacy of the norms of the test. This 
is a major area of difficulty in inter- 
pretation of test results. The norms 
might be modified by the age, sex, lo- 
cality, race, and background of the in- 
dividuals on whom the test was stand- 
ardized. Most intelligence tests were 
standardized on a “representative 
sample”; that is, a group of individ- 
uals representing the total population 
were tested and norms were estab- 
lished from their performance. The 
interpretation of an intelligence quo- 
tient for a specific individual, then, 
would tell us how his performance 
compared with that of the norm 
group, but would tell us little about 


his status in his particula 


r cultural 
situation. 
Type of test: verbal or berformance.— 


Verbal tests rely on knowledge of lan- 
guage and number, 
these tests handicap 
have language difficult: 
who have had limited experiences with 
the language because they come from 
homes where English is not the basic 
language spoken or because they are 
of different racial or ethnic groups or 
of different socioeconomic Status. Per- 
formance, or culture-free, tests have 
been devised to be used when it is ad- 
visable to eliminate the verbal factor, 
but it has been found that perform- 


Consequently, 
children who 
les and those 
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ance and verbal tests measure some- 
what different aspects of intelligence. 

Test selected: individual or group. — 
Although individual tests of intelli- 
gence are more reliable and more valid 
measuring instruments than the group 
tests, they are much more time-con- 
suming and require more specific 
training to administer. Group tests are 
much more practical to apply and 
give a good measure of the group, 
though the individual subject’s score 
is less valuable for purposes of predic- 
tion. 

Group tests, like individual tests, 
are constructed on the principle that 
intelligence is a general capacity and 
that it should be measured by sam- 
pling a variety of mental activities. 
Every group scale is standardized for 
a specified range of ages or school 
grades, Thus, the particular types of 
items used and the levels of difficulty 
within a scale will depend upon the 
group for which it is intended. Since 
Broup scales are scored more objec- 
tively than individual scales, much of 
the benefit derived from subjective 
evaluation is lost. 

Administration and scoring of lesls. 
—In the administration and scoring of 
both individual and group intelligence 
tests, there are many factors which 
may affect the test score. In the ad- 
ministration of individual tests, the 
training of the tester is basic to ac- 
curacy of results. As has been pointed 
out, the interpretation of the reaction 
of the testee during the testing period 
is highly significant to the examiner. 
Although directions for administering, 
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scoring, and interpreting group tests 
must be rigidly followed, an even 
greater responsibility is placed on the 
administrator of individual tests, and 
his training and experience are even 
more important. 

Rapport, or friendly relations be- 
tween the examiner and the examinee, 
's of prime significance and depends 
9n both participants. Without good 
rapport, the results of both individual 
and group tests are probably fal- 
lacious and should be considered in- 
Valid; indeed, without it, there is ev- 
ery reason not to begin testing. 

Of the utmost significance in the 
accuracy of the results on individual 
and on group tests are the conditions 
under which the test is administered. 
Good physical conditions, including 
lighting, freedom from distraction, 
and controlled temperature, are essen- 
tial in a testing situation. 

An important source of error in the 
Scoring of these tests is the tendency of 
many testers to consider an intelli- 
p? quotient derived from one test 
. 2¢ comparable to intelligence quo- 
tients derived from all other tests of 
intelligence, It has been pointed out 
: e individual and group tests, as 
oni as verbal and performance tests, 

_to yield different intelligence 
Wotients for the same individual. 
bir p factor which must be consid- 

1s the variability of the sample 
Upon Which the test was standardized. 
€ intelligence tests have a stand- 
"FW Menu of 16, but some have a 
in deviation as low as 12, and 

S one as high as 20. For example, 
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an intelligence quotient of 112 (84th 
percentile) from one test is compa- 
rable to an intelligence quotient of 120 
(84th percentile) from another test. It 
is seen, then, that, for many reasons, 
intelligence quotients may have dif- 
ferent meanings, and numerical values 
of different intelligence quotients may 
not be comparable. 

An individual score itself possesses 
a variability which depends upon the 
size of the standard deviation of the 
sample population and the number 
included in the sample. This means, 
for example, that one individual with 
an intelligence quotient of 110 as 
measured by a specific test and an- 
other individual with an intelligence 
quotient of 113 on the same test may 
reverse their positions on the next ad- 
ministration of another form of the 
same test. It may be concluded, then, 
that a rigid dividing line between 
“homogeneous” groups has little justi- 
fication. 

The formation of “homogeneous” 
groups based on total intelligence-test 
score is not justifiable for another rea- 
son. Intelligence is a composite of ap- 
titudes. Consequently, an individual 
with an intelligence quotient of 100 
may score 120 in the area of mathe- 
matics and score 80 in the language 
area. 


INTERNAL FACTORS 


The second category of factors, 
those that are internal, may be di- 
vided into two primary groups based 
on the source of the possible error: 
organic and emotional. 
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Organic faciors.— Organic difficul- 
ties would include disease, poor eye- 
sight or hearing, malnutrition, glandu- 
lar malfunction, or any other physical 
illness which might affect the effi- 
ciency of intellectual performance. 

All the foregoing deep-seated dis- 
turbances might affect the pupil’s test 
results and should be considered in the 
interpretation of test results. There 
are, however, other physical factors 
which, though of more transitory du- 
ration, might modify performance and 
consequent results on intelligence 
tests, particularly in the case of young 
children. These factors include the im- 
mediate organic needs, such as hunger 
and fatigue. 

Emotional factors.—Other intrinsic 
factors affecting the intelligence-test 
score are emotional, as evidenced by 
lack of interest, fear, lack of serious- 
ness, antagonism, Shyness, restless- 
ness, and more serious mental dis- 
turbances. 

Fear is of particular significance. 
Earlier unfavorable experiences with 
intelligence tests and their interpreta- 
tion make many pupils insecure when 
intelligence tests are administered, 
The ego threat inherent in tests often 
results in extreme emotion Which as- 
sures inefficient performance. Of 
course, there may be some reason for 
insecurity, but the concomitant emo- 
tion makes it impossible for the pupil 
to work at optimum efficiency, 

Interesting research has demon- 
strated that group psychotherapy 
techniques will not only improve per- 
sonal and social adjustment but will 
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improve performance on intelligence 
tests and increase reading speed and 
comprehension.! Performance on an 
intelligence test is dependent upon 
reading ability in part, but reduction 
of emotional tension improves the 
scores for both reading and intelli- 
gence tests and makes the intelligence 
test a measure of mental capacity 
rather than of emotionality. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FACTORS 


In the third category of factors 
Which must be considered in the inter- 
pretation of intelligence-test scores are 
those which arise from both internal 
and external sources. They are exter 
nal in that their source is the environ- 
ment of the individual, and internal in 
that they produce changes which af- 
fect the individual's performance. 
This group of factors includes cultural 
differences influenced by race or lan- 
guage, experience and training influ- 
enced by socioeconomic background, 
age, and sex. 

Cultural differences-—Research has 
demonstrated that intelligence tests 
standardized on one population must 
be interpreted differently when ap- 
plied to members of another grouP 
unlike the first (an out-group). This i5 
particularly true where there is ? 
quantitative cultural differential, such 
as that found in racial and ethnic 
groups. For example, interpretation of 

! Granville B. Johnson, Jr., “A Comparison 
of Two Techniques for the Improvement 


Reading Skills at the College Level,” Journal of 


Educational Research, XLVI (November, 1952), 
193-206. 
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non-white (out-group) performance 
using white (in-group) norms as cri- 
teria usually reveal the non-white out- 
group average to be considerably be- 
low the mean of the white in-group. 
Of course there is considerable overlap 
between the groups, but the difference 
between the means, although a reflec- 
tion of environmental differential on 
test results, is a statistically signifi- 
cant one. 

Language.— Degree of language at- 
tainment is probably reflective of the 
extent to which the individual has as- 
stmilated the elements of the culture 
of Which that language is representa- 
tive. To illustrate this point, research 
With persons who are bilingual has 
demonstrated that the greater an indi- 
Vidual’s knowledge of English in com- 
Parison with his knowledge of another 
language, the higher will be his intel- 
ligence quotient on a verbal intelli- 
Bence test, Therefore, we may con- 
Clude, it is unsound to administer 
verbal tests to individuals from groups 
not represented in the sample popula- 
tion from which the norms were de- 
rived, 

Culture-free or performance lests.— 
As previously mentioned, one of the 
Methods used for compensating for 
Cultural inequality is to administer in- 
telligence tests which are most free 
from cultural influence, a factor which 
Is heavily weighted in verbal tests. 
This relatively culture-free test, 

nowi as a performance test, was 
Originally constructed to substitute 
for verba] tests, but correlational 
Studies have demonstrated that the 


performance tests and the verbal 
tests, though having much in com- 
mon, are probably not measures of 
identical factors. Prediction of aca- 
demic success of the general popula- 
tion is more accurate if based on ver- 
balintelligence quotients than if based 
on performance. 

Performance tests are tests of the 
development of insightful behavior 
involving visual perception rather 
than symbols of language and num- 
ber. Though they are more modifiable 
through practice effect than are verbal 
tests, hence less reliable, they are 
probably more valid for use with indi- 
viduals suffering language disabilities, 
including bilingualism and reading 
disabilities originating from various 
physical or psychological sources. 

Performance tests are of value in 
helping to identify children suffering 
emotional disturbances, who, there- 
fore, may appear at a disadvantage on 
verbal tests. Another advantage of 
performance tests is that they afford 
opportunity for clinical observation; 
this is true because of the interest they 
elicit and the variations visible at each 
step of the task. This subjective anal- 
ysis, however, requires considerable 
training. 

Experience and training —Group 
intelligence tests, because of their ba- 
sis in school training and in school 
problems, handicap the poorly trained, 
Since they do not secure a direct 
measure of capacity but only a reflec- 
tion of capacity through experience 
and training, test results are invalid if 
the experience and the training of the 
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individuals to whom the test is ad- 
ministered are not equal to those of 
the group upon which the test was 
standardized. 

Age.—Although the intelligence 
quotient has been found to be fairly 
constant at the later age levels, tests 
for children are poor predictors of ma- 
ture intelligence. The intelligence quo- 
tient must be evaluated at each age 
level, with a knowledge of the vari- 
ability at each level kept clearly in 
mind. 

Sex.— Another factor to consider is 
the sex of the child. The differences 
between boys and girls in performance 
on tests of intelligence are not funda- 
mental ones related to sex itself, but 
differences related to dissimilarity in 
experiences, interests, and role. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be concluded, then, that a 
knowledge of the intellectual capaci- 
ties of pupils would be of great value 
to teachers and workers in all phases 
of education for prediction of educa- 
tional adjustments. It is possible for 
educators to obtain much of this 
knowledge through use of intelligence 
tests if the following factors 
in mind. 

1. Select the tests Which most 
nearly suit your purpose for testing. 
To make the selection requires a 
knowledge of individual, group, ver- 
bal, and performance tests and their 
statistical foundations. 

2. Select the tests which have been 
demonstrated to be both valid and re- 
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liable in testing situations similar to 
your own. This requires a knowledge 
of the individual and group differences 
in your situation. Even then, do not 
put too much credence on the results 
of one test. 

3. If you use standard norms, real- 
ize their limitations. If you find them 
inadequate, prepare local norms. 

4. Whichever test you choose, fol- 
low closely the directions for adminis- 
tering it. Practice on yourself often 
before actually administering it. 

5. If the test is not machine scored, 
score it yourself twice. 

6. Administer the test under op 
timum physical and psychological 
conditions. 

7. With both individual and group 
tests, observe the pupils for factors 
which may be significant to efficiency 
of performance, hence to score inter- 
pretation. 

8. Condition the testees for, not 
against, intelligence tests. An initial 
approach in this direction should be to 
provide pre-service and in-service 
training for teachers. : 

9. Understand that intelligence 15 ® 
composite of factors, in some of which 
one person may be relatively strong 
and in others relatively weak. 

10. Realize that, even with all these 
precautions, the intelligence test "i 
Still in an early phase of development 
and that the intelligence quotient can- 
Dot be considered as precise, as SOR. 
sistent, or as true a value as isa unit of 
measure from the thermometer or the 
weighing scale. 
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TEACHERS, TESTS, AND TELLING PARENTS 


ROBERT N. WALKER 
Public Schools, Akron, Ohio 


Nu the beginning of group men- 
tal testing in schools some thirty- 
five years ago, there has been concern 
about what to tell parents about the 
test results. Even today there is little 
agreement on the question. Some 
Schools release no information about 
the results, others will give the parent 
Seneralized interpretations but no 
Scores, while still other schools give 
Out scores as such. 

Absolute secrecy about test scores is 
hardly defensible in modern educa- 
tion, which stresses co-operation be- 
tween school and parent in the plan- 
e for the child. The reasoning be- 
Hadh the rule which forbids teachers or 

administrators from revealing the pre- 
cise intelligent quotient appears to be 
that parents will misinterpret or mis- 
Understand this score, with unfortu- 
hate results to the child. But secrecy 
a misunderstanding and suspi- 
fev bas may sometimes seriously af- 
ne school’s good public relations. 

hile many educators agree that 
dee should be told "something" 
Mage their children's test scores, there 
ÜBER the question of what they 
eta est hear. In some schools the 
S may be told test results in 
oe terms, such as “Johnnie is 
ut average.” Experience has shown 
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that this approach is not entirely sat- 
isfactory either, since frequently it 
whets parents’ appetites to know ex- 
act scores and breeds resentfulness be- 
cause of a feeling that the school is 
hiding something valuable or dealing 
in half-truths. Furthermore, parents 
are suspicious of the school contention 
that the exact score is not too impor- 
tant because they know that, in prac- 
tice, the school does consider the score 
important, and they feel they should 
know that score, too. In addition, the 
generalized interpretations fail to tell 
the parents all they really should 
know in order to understand their 
child and to co-operate intelligently 
with the school in planning for him. 

The major purpose of this article is 
to suggest a method of talking mental- 
test scores over with parents so that 
traditional difficulties can be avoided 
and parents can be given a better un- 
derstanding of their child than they 
could have without knowledge of the 
scores. A straightforward approach to 
test interpretation is recommended, 
one in which scores as such are dis- 
cussed directly with parents. In the 
approach recommended, the intelli. 
gence quotient becomes only one of 
several scores involved. Other mean. 
ingful scores are presented and inter- 
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preted to the parent along with the 
intelligence quotient. This technique 
helps the parents understand their 
child's mental makeup better and re- 
duces the emphasis on the intelligence 
quotient as a sole, all-meaning, meas- 
ure of mental capacity. 

Actually, test scores are of no value 
unless they describe something about 
the person who is tested. In interpret- 
ing mental-test scores, the intelligence 
quotient is frequently used as the only 
descriptive piece of information de- 
rived from these tests. In some re- 
spects, it is one of the less descriptive, 
therefore less valuable, pieces of infor- 
mation that can be drawn from tests. 
"Three other scores add much to the 
meaning of test results. These are 
(1) the percentile score, (2) the men- 
tal-age score, and (3) the grade-equiv- 
alent score. These three scores, togeth- 
er with the intelligence quotient, can 
be used with tremendous value in dis- 
cussing test results with parents, for 
together they tell, in an understand- 


able way, just what the test results 
mean. 


WHAT THE FOUR SCORES MEAN 

1. Percentile score.—The percentile 
score tells what per cent of children a 
given child equaled or exceeded in his 
test. Thus, a child with a percentile 
score of 75 equals or exceeds in per- 
formance three-fourths of the children 
his age on whom the test was stand- 
ardized. Use of this score helps com- 
pare a child with his group (assuming 
that the children of the group tested 
were essentially similar to those on 
whom the test was standardized---and 
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tests should be so selected that this 
similarity exists as much as possible). 
Telling parents that a child has an 1n- 
telligence quotient of 90 gives them no 
idea of the intellectual competition 
the child faces. Telling them that the 
child's percentile score is 27 (the per- 
centile equivalent of an intelligence 
quotient of 90) and that about 73 pet 
cent of the children seem to be better 
equipped for academic work than he 
should be more meaningful. Such un- 
derstandings may be used to help par- 
ents see the wisdom of reducing pres- 
Sure to achieve on the less apum 
pupil. It may also help parents o 
bright children see why stimulation on 
their part may be justified. 

2. Mental age.—The mental 
(M.A.) tells the approximate level © 
mental maturity of a child. Thus, the 
pupil who has a mental age of 7-8 15 
mentally the approximate equivalent 
of the average child of seven years and 
eight months, no matter how old he 
actually is chronologically. It is t 
thing if the child with a mental age a 
7-8 is actually six years old; another ! 
he is around ten. In either case, p 
probably should be taught more pe 
an average child of seven years anc 
eight months than either a six- or & 
ten-year-old. l 

The implications of these facts ane 
generally clear to teachers, but i 
must be interpreted to parents. Use o 
the intelligence quotient alone docs 
Not give parents (or teachers) this pic- 
ture of mental-maturity level. It 1$ 
easier for parents of a ten-year-old y 
understand the child's problems ! 
they find, from his mental age, that 


age 
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mentally he is about seven and one- 
half years old and therefore can be ex- 
pected to learn, and to some extent be- 
have, like a seven-year-old. 

3. Grade-equivalent — scorc.— The 
grade-equivalent score indicates the 
approximate grade level of achieve- 
ment that can be anticipated from a 
Pupil making a given score on the 
mental test. A pupil whose grade- 
equivalent score is 4.6, for instance, is 
approximately the mental equivalent 
Of the average child in the sixth month 
of Grade IV, In other words, this child 
probably has the mental capacity for 
doing the work of the second half of 
Grade IV. 

Here again is a score that can be in- 
terpreted to parents with meaning. 
The parents can see that a child with 
à mental capacity for the second half 
of Grade IV can hardly be expected to 
do well in a higher grade, even though 
his actual age might place him there. 

4. Intelligence quotient.—The fourth 
type of score which gives insight into a 
Youngster's mental structure is the in- 
telligence quotient itself. Like other 
Scores, this one must be carefully ex- 
Plained to parents. While school 
People understand the intelligence 
quotient to be a ratio between mental 
age and actual age, this concept is dif- 
ni for parents to grasp. Perhaps a 

€r way to explain the intelligence 
quotient to parents is to say that it is 
an approximate index of the rate or 
Speed at which a child learns and ma- 
tures mentally. Thus, a pupil with an 
intelligence quotient of 75 learns ma- 
à about three-fourths as fast as 

average child his age, while the 


child with an intelligence quotient of 
130 learns about 30 per cent faster 
than average. The former child is also 
maturing (or "growing up") mentally 
about three-fourths as fast as the 
average child, while the second child is 
maturing nearly a third faster than 
average. Parents can then be shown 
how this condition influences the 
speed and difficulty level at which the 
teacher presents new materials and 
how this, in turn, gives clues as to how 
fast the pupil progresses through a 
graded course of study. 


ADVANTAGE OF THE FOUR SCORES 


The teacher or the administrator 
now has four scores to use in explain- 
ing mental-test results to parents He 
no longer has to rely on, or to overem- 
phasize, the intelligence quotient but 
can actually, and truthfully, de-em- 
phasize it. Using the four scores, the 
teacher can give parents a good idea of 
how far their child has developed men- 
tally, how fast he continues to develop 
and learn, how he compares with 
other children, and what grade level 
he can be expected to achieve. These 
combined scores give a fairly good 
total picture of the child’s mental 
capacity for school achievement. In 
upper grades they have implications 
for the child’s future vocational and 
educational planning. 

In addition, some tests give results 
in terms of more than one kind of in- 
telligence. Thus, there may be a score 
for general intelligence, one for verba] 
intelligence, one for reasoning, one for 
nonverbal ability, and so on. These 
subscores can be used to give parents 
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an even sharper picture of their child's 
abilities, for they will show both 
strengths and weaknesses in specific 
mental abilities. Use of tests which 
give not just one but several mental- 
ability scores avoids even further reli- 
ance on a single measure of intelligence 
and, in addition, gives a more defini- 
tive picture of mental Structure. 


WHERE TO GET THE FOUR SCORES 


In a multiple-score interpretation of 
intelligence tests, the teacher may 
wonder where he can obtain scores 
other than the intelligence quotient, 
The answer lies partly in the specific 
test used. Some tests yield only one 
Score—a simple intelligence quotient, 
Other tests may be designed to pro- 
vide as many as from twelve to fifteen 
different, usable Scores. Some tests 
give only scores of genera] intelligence; 
others yield subscores for various 
specific intellectual abilities. Probably 
the best all-round job of intelligence 
testing, both in terms of understand- 
ing children and counseling with par- 
ents, is done when 
tiple scores are used. 

Some tests and their manuals are 
set up with tables giving percentiles, 
mental ages, and &rade equivalents di- 
rectly. In these cases, of course, finq. 
ing all four scores is simple enough, 
With tests yielding only a single in- 
telligence quotient based on a raw 
Score, some of the other scores may be 
computed. The mental age is found by 
multiplying the child’s age by his in. 
telligence quotient and dividing by 
one hundred. Age must first be con- 


tests giving mul- 
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verted into months or years, with 
months in tenths; for example, 7 
years, 6 months equals 90 months, or 
7.5 years. The grade-equivalent score 
is the grade level at which the average 
child with a given mental age would 
be. Thus, if the average age for begin- 
ning first grade is five years and nine 
months, then children with mental 
ages of 5-9 would have a grade-equiv- 
alent score of 1.0. A child six months 
older in mental age (6-3) would have a 
grade equivalent of 1.5; one of mental 
age of 6-9 a grade equivalent of 2.0, 
and so on. The percentile score must 
be determined by a table. If it is not 
Provided in the test manual, one can 
usually be found in a standard text- 
book on statistics, 

Not all tests are equally amenable 
to use of the four-score interpretation. 
Since some aspects of developing these 
Scores are rather technical in nature, 
the teacher is urged to consult the 
school’s measurement specialist, guid- 
ance consultant, or psychologist for 
assistance in working them out when 
they are not given in the manuals. 


STRATEGY WITH PARENTS 


In counseling with parents about 
their children’s mental ability, it is 
first necessary to make sure that they 
understand why mental tests are 
given and, in 4 general sort of way, 
what the tests are. Parents’ suspicions 
and fears of the test itself must be re- 
duced before they become emotionally 
ready to accept interpretations of the 
Scores. Parents can easily be shown 
the tests themselves, Explanations can 
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be given of how the test items sample 
pupils’ abilities (such as reasoning) 
Which are also used in mastering 
School work. 

The limitations as well as the values 
of testing should be pointed out, and 
the fact may be stressed that test re- 
Sults represent only one method (but a 
good one!) of many used by teachers 
to study and understand children. 
Parents must be assured that the re- 
sults are not used to classify children 
with mechanical finality or to pass or 
fail them. The greatest use of tests is 
n providing information difficult to 
obtain in any other manner, which 
will enable the teacher to understand 
better the child's mental nature and 
do a better job of instructing him. 

Occasionally the parent rejects the 


testing completely, saying that he 


“doesn’t believe in tests" or that *in- 
telligence can’t be measured.” In such 
à case, the teacher need not feel it 
necessary to try to justify the test on 
technica] grounds. It may well be 
Pointed out that, even though we may 
Dot know just how or why they do it, 
We know from long experience that 
tests do tell us a lot about how chil- 
dren will learn and do give informa- 
tion on how to help them. The teacher 
Would do well to have some actual ex- 
amples ready to demonstrate this 
point, 

Ta discussing the test results them- 
selves, the teacher can de-emphasize 
the intelligence quotient and dwell at 
8reater length on all four scores and on 
Be fuller picture that they give of à 
child's ability. Tt should be pointed 


out that schools no longer rely on the 
single intelligence-test score for “tell- 
ing all" but now use several descriptive 
scores in analyzing children. The 
teacher can then go over all the scores, 
telling what they are and explaining 
what they mean in terms of education- 
al procedures and planning for the 
child. Sometimes it is helpful to show 
the parent his own child's test work 
and to relate his actual efforts on the 
test to what he can or cannot do in the 
classroom. If a recent achievement 
test is available, work and scores on it 
can frequently be related to the in- 
telligence-test findings with great 
meaning. Previous intelligence-test 
scores may also prove helpful in dem- 
onstrating the idea of mental growth 
or maturation. 

An honest, but tactful, approach 
seems the only one justified in discuss- 
ing results with parents. Teachers are 
frequently fearful of parents’ reactions 
to low scores. They seek to avoid these 
reactions by misrepresenting the 
scores, implying that the tests and 
their results do not mean much, or giv- 
ing false hope that the child’s mental 
capacity will improve in time. Such 
counseling may make the parents feel 
better, at least for the moment, but it 
is basically dishonest and ethically in- 
defensible. Furthermore, when the 
child fails to perform as well as the 
parents were led to anticipate he 
would, misunderstanding and often 
bitterness result. Honesty is certainly 
the best policy in test interpretation, 

Honesty need not be unkind when 
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low scores are at hand. Parents should 
be told about what level of mental de- 
velopment their child has reached, 
what grade-level work he can do, and 
how fast he can learn. All these data 
should be explained, not recited. 
Kindliness and sympathetic under- 
standing should be shown by the 
teacher. The teacher can always find 
areas of good work and good ability to 
demonstrate to the parents as a coun- 
terbalance to the mental-test results 
when the latter are low. Questions 
should be answered honestly, with 
both pessimism and overoptimism 
avoided. The parents should leave the 
conference with real understanding of 
the scope of their child's abilities and 
with a feeling of satisfaction with the 
school and teacher for having helped 
them to gain this insight. 
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Teachers recognize that parents, 
like children, are different. According- 
ly, the method and the extent of test 
interpretation that they should use 
will vary from one parent to the other. 
Some parents may, indeed, be so vio- 
lently upset over the results as to war- 
rant withholding them. Such instances 
are rare, however, and are becoming 
rarer as good interpretation continues. 
These rare cases do not justify with- 
holding valuable information from all 
parents. Almost always, if the teacher 
proceeds with patience and tact, using 
all available information a test can 
give to explain mental-test scores, thc 
result will be a better understanding 
of the child by the parents. This un- 
derstanding, in turn, will provide a 
basis for much more effective home 
and school co-operative planning. 


AN INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAM FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


N. DEAN EVANS 


Rosemont School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
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Ww television, the movies, youth 
organizations, and other as- 
pects of modern life making their de- 
mands on the time of today’s children, 
the elementary-school teacher is faced 
with the necessity of developing an 
Interesting, stimulating reading pro- 
Sram that will encourage the child to 
recognize the values and pleasures to 
be found in books. 

Recent studies show that the tradi- 
tional "group" method of teaching 
reading fails to maintain the interest 
of the child and, furthermore, that it 
IS an ineflicient way of using the 
limited time available to most teach- 
en lor reading instruction. 

The individualized reading pro- 
e Which has been recommended 
ud Several authorities; is a workable, 
Satisfying way to meet the needs of 

'a) Alvina Treut Burrows, Teaching Chil- 


(ren in the Middle Grad i 
les, chaps. ix, x. Boston: 
Due: Heath & Co., 1952. 


ing mes Maib, ''Individualizing Read- 
» Element in ali OX 
1952), 84-89, English, XXIX (February, 
ing i Bessie Maxey, “An Individualized Read- 
1953), au Instructor, LXII (January, 
d) Staff of the Maury School, Richmond, 
Sh ui Teaching Reading in the Elementary 
tes s Richmond, Virginia: Interstate Printers 
Publishers, Inc., 1941. 
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children in reading. This article dis- 
cusses the merits and techniques of an 
individual method which the writer 
has used in his own classes. 

Basic to the success of an individ- 
ualized reading program is the phi- 
losophy that children should learn to 
assume considerable self-direction and 
self-controlas they mature. Only when 
the pupils in a class have developed to 
the point where they can read and 
work independently for short periods 
without constant direct supervision 
by the teacher, can this program have 
any chance for success. Individualized 
reading may be initiated in any grade, 
from I to VI, when this situation has 
been realized. 

Certain materials are essential be- 
fore this individualized program can 
be initiated. A wide variety of books 
must be readily available in the class- 
room or in the school library. It is de- 
sirable to have eight or ten copies each 
of a number of good basal readers. In 
addition, there should be as many fic- 
tion and nonfiction books on different 
levels as the teacher and children can 
accumulate. The pupils can be urged 
to bring in their books to share with 
the group. Bookmobiles or county cir- 
culating libraries are often able to 
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supplement the school or class library. 
Many public libraries are happy to 
lend fifty or sixty books to a teacher 
for use in the reading classes, and 
parent-teacher groups often purchase 
additional books for schools, At any 
rate, a good selection of readers and 
outside reading materials is essential 
to the success of an individualized 
program. 

It is necessary that pupils be ori- 
ented to the several procedures, par- 
ticularly if they are intermediate- 
grade children who have been used to 
"grouping" in reading. Each individ- 
ual in the class must realize that his 
progress in reading depends on his own 
efforts and that a certain independ- 
ence is required, Self-selection of read- 
ing materials is the key to individ- 
ualized reading, Therefore, children 
should understand that they are 


sion at all] times 


reading that he 
itle, author, and 
ach book or arti- 


Sufficient. Those 
pupils with word trouble should be 
urged also to keep a v 
as they read. 
Finally, the pupils should understand 
that the teacher will help them to im- 
prove their reading through individual 
and group conferences and instruc. 
tion, 

Following orientation of the chil- 


dren, the program involves the follow- 
ing activities: 
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1, Individual conferences of 3-10 minutes 
between teacher and child, : 

2. Silent reading in books or oí stories of 
the child's own choice. 

3. Teaching sessions with small groups 
of children, in which instruction in all types 
of reading skills is given. 

4. The grouping of children who have 
selected the same story. The group will read 
and discuss the story together. p 

5. The use of a short period in which 
children spontancously talk about books and 
stories which they have just read, with the 
thought that others in the class might be 
interested in reading them also. The entire 
class Participates in this activity. : 

6. The provision of time for some chil- 
dren to work on their individual reading 
lists or to study their individual vocabulary 
lists. , 

7. Provision for small groups to engage 
in creative work Erowing out of comman 
reading. For instance, some children may be 
preparing a play, 


The flexibility of the individualized 
reading program is such that " 
teacher may use any combination © 
these activities according to the needs 
of the children. Each of these pro- 
cedures will now be discussed in some 
detail. : 

At the beginning of each reading 
period those Children who need d 
books will do some browsing and ex- 
changing in the class library. The 
other children will settle down t? 
silent Teading. With the class thus gm 
ployed, the teacher is free to begi” 
Some of the activities described abov® 
with individuals or with small groups 


THE CONFERENCE 


Ina reading program involving, d 
instance, five daily periods of forty 
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five minutes each per week, at least 
two of the periods should be devoted 
to the individual conference, which is 
an outstanding feature of individual- 
ized reading. While the teacher is 
conferring with children, one by one, 
at his desk, the remainder of the class 
are reading silently in the books that 
they have chosen, Assuming a class 
Size of thirty-five and an average of 
five minutes to a conference, the 
teacher would be able to work with 
each child in this manner about once 
i.i two weeks. In these conferences 

Y following things are accomplished: 


1. The child's reading list and vocabulary 
the jn Checked to note his progress since 
Bu wit PENES The teacher may dis- 
stories ss the pupil some of the books and 
i Eur the child has read. (It should 
mdi "s that it is necessary to main- 
gites ‘ard file or a loose-leaf notebook with 
noted i page for each child. Here are 
oi d er reading-test data; the date 
bY the “on erence, with observations made 
child’s m and a brief record of the 
his Princ ing Since the last conference. 
ing to m p Baot dificult or time-consum- 
im antain, since the jottings are made 
af ng the conference or immediately there- 
ter.) 
be or Second conference activity might 
fëadi Scussion of the book that the child is 
sang and some oral reading by the pupil 
: Ñ Section that he has already covered. 
ae in word analysis and other 
mh. be pointed out to the child, and a 
dri n made on his card so that future 
can be provided for him. 


3. The chi 
the sto child can be urged to tell part of 


list 


ticular he. reading or to discuss a par- 
Com Part. Some idea of the extent of his 
Prehension can be gained in this manner. 
the i teacher can guide the child into 
Selection of books suitable to his own 


level and interests. The better the teacher’s 
knowledge of children’s literature, the more 
stimulating can be his help to the pupil. New 
books in the class library can be recommend- 
ed; and through checking the child’s reading 
list to date, a greater variety of reading can 
be encouraged. 


A typical record on a child after 
such conferences and a series of diag- 
nostic reading tests might look some- 
thing like this: 


CAROL (SIXTH GRADE) 


Ocr. 27—Now reading Robin Hood 
edited by G. C. Harvey. Seems to be getting 
quite a bit from her reading. Reads well 
orally. No trouble with phonics. 

Nov. 13—No word-list progress. No 
comments on book list; has listed titles and 
authors, however. 

Has read Maida’s Little Shop, Maida’s 
Little House, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, The Lost Locket, Babe Prays for a 
Miracle. Now reading Whispering Statue. 
Oral reading good. No troubles. 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form AM: 
81st percentile. Low only in rate and alpha- 
bet. Will need drill on these two skills. 

Weekly Reader Diagnostic Test: High in 


all aspects. 
(Nore: The reading tests can be admin- 


istered periodically throughout the year to 
the entire class at one time. Development of 
areas in which a pupil is shown to be weak 
can then be undertaken.] 


SILENT READING 


When not in conference with the 
teacher or otherwise engaged in an. 
other activity, the child is to assume 
the responsibility of reading at his 
seat. He may be busy with his library 
book or with a particular exercise 
recommended by the teacher in à basic 
reader to improve one of his weaker 
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areas. In any event, when children 
learn to proceed quietly and directly 
to their own reading at the beginning 
of the period, the teacher can begin 
the conferences and other features of 
the individual reading program. 


WORK-STUDY SKILL SESSIONS 


On one of the days when confer- 
ences are not being held, the teacher 
may call up to the front of the room at 
different times groups of children who 
are having trouble in certain areas. 
The makeup of these groups will de- 
pend on the notes made in the confer- 
ences and on data from the diagnostic- 
reading tests. As the rest of the class 
continues silent reading, the teacher 
will stress specific skills only to those 
who have shown need. In this way, 
children who already have mastered 
certain skills are not made to sit 
through unneeded instruction. Certain 
sections of the basic readers and of the 
content books can be effectively used 
to teach the work-study skills, 


GROUP READING 


By calling attention to some of the 
stories in the various basic readers 
available in the room, the teacher 
may get a group of Pupils interested in 
reading a particular Story. Afterward 
à group discussion can be held, or 
short summaries may be written. 

For certain teachers, particularly in 
the primary grades, who feel that 
much of the basic vocabulary must be 
learned through the basic reader, sey. 
eral sessions per week of work in the 

readers could be scheduled. However, 
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in lieu of the boring and stereotyped 
daily workbook lessons, some of the 
individualized program activities dis- 
cussed here might be utilized to much 
better advantage, and the children 
will not come to abhor reading in the 
process. It should be pointed out also 
that much basic vocabulary can be 
taught through other phases of the 
language-arts program. Therefore, the 
teacher would have more latitude in 
the use of the basic readers, and each 
child would not be forced to read 
every story regardless of his interest. 


SHARING BOOKS 


The last ten minutes of several 
periods each week can be spent in a 
class activity in which all the pupils 
share their reading experiences. Chil- 
dren will rise eagerly to tell something 
about the story or book they have just 
read, because they selected it them- 
selves. In this manner, it is surprising 
how much motivation for future read- 
ing takes place without the teacher 
Participating at all. What a contrast 
between this method and the formal- 
ized book report which deadens jp 
est in reading and incurs the enmity 
of the child! The teacher can also say 
a few words at this time about some of 
the books he has read and can put in 4 


few "plugs" for stories he thinks the 
children might enjoy. 


READING AND VOCABULARY LISTS 


Some children during the period 
will be bringing their reading lists UP 
to date. The information desired on 
these sheets has already been indi- 
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cated. The comments made by the 
child on each selection read should 
reflect his reaction to the book, article, 
or story. This method of recording is 
$0 easy that children actually enjoy 
seeing their lists grow. 

The vocabulary lists are somewhat 
More difficult to compile. As the child 
reads, he hesitates to stop and look up 
words that he cannot figure out from 
the context, Understandably, he does 
not want to break the continuity of 
the Story. A solution is to use a blank 
Plece of paper for a bookmark. On this 
can be recorded hard words and the 
numbers of the pages on which the 
Words occur. When he finds a good 
Stopping place, the child can look up 
the words and transfer them, with 
their Meanings, to his notebook for 
further study. He can then check the 
Words in their context to fill in his 
comprehension of the passage he has 
Just read. On the other hand, some 
children will prefer to look up words 
nd are met. The extent to which 
^ €chnique is used will depend on 

€ teacher's philosophy of vocabulary 
development. 


CREATIVE WORK 


Some of the children, particularly 
bes readers, can be guided into 
ines ype of skit or dramatic work, 

Sik the common reading of a 
"i ba Story. Such activities will sug- 
the emselves after the remainder of 
ind cip is functioning smoothly 
pa i teacher has a little time to ob- 

€ individual pupils at work. 


th 
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EVALUATION 


Before summarizing the advantages 
of the individualized reading program, 
a word about evaluation is indicated. 
Although the teacher will not have a 
great list of workbook marks for each 
child, a sounder evaluation of the 
children’s progress in reading is possi- 
ble if the procedures described above 
are carried out. Interpretation of a 
pupil's work in terms of marks will of 
course depend on the marking system 
used by the teacher or the school con- 
cerned. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE INDIVIDUAL- 
IZED READING PROGRAM 


Experience and experiment have in- 
dicated that the individualized read- 
ing program has the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. The psychological effect of the 
program on the child is favorable. 
Pressures and tensions to meet stand- 
ards of a traditional reading group are 
eliminated. There is no stigma about 
what is read or the amount of material 
covered. Group competition is mini- 
mized. 

2. Actually, an individual program 
results in the reading of consistently 
larger amounts of material than does 
the traditional program. 

3. Reading speed is accelerated. 

4. The amount of time spent in 
actual reading is increased, and conse- 
quently more words are learned 
through the context. 

5. The program is flexible and pro. 
vides maximum efficiency in the use of 
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time. The teacher has more time to 
spend with each child. 
6. The program tends to eliminate 
undesirable attitudes toward reading. 
7. The entire reading time is de- 
voted to the individual child, his 
problems and interests, Slow readers 


get results. Fast readers enjoy their 
reading. 


CHILDREN’S RE SPONSES 


Teachers who have initiated the in- 
dividualized method invariably get 
tremendous positive response from the 
children, Following are typical com- 
ments from a sixth-grade class after 
several months of individualized read- 
ing: 

Ilike the way of selecting your own books. 
Somebody doesn’t push a book in front of 
you and say that you have to read it, 

I like the books u 
Toom. Gee, it’s just 1 


I like keeping my Own word list. If I 
just read along without Putting them down, 
I wouldn't learn new Words, And it doesn't 
interrupt my reading, 

It's not very 
people read fast 
have anything 
time. 


good to be ina Eroup. Some 
er than others and you don’t 
to do but sit around half the 
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I think the conference is a good idea. If 
you don’t understand something, the teacher 
helps you. 


I feel freer talking to the teacher in a 
conference than I did in a group. 


It’s good to have a word list and a book 
list. I know what I've done. 


Teachers who have successfully 
carried out the individualized plan of 
reading could add many more like 
comments to this list. 


A WORD FOR THE TEACHER 


The teacher who would try this 
Program must first have the objec- 
tives and techniques well in mind. The 
necessary materials must be at hand. 
Above all else, the teacher should 
realize that individualized reading 
must be developed gradually, pie 
cially in the primary grades. Parts 0 
the program may be adopted as the 
Children are ready for them. If the 
Class has been &ccustomed to a group 
approach, the individualized program 
may be worked in by degrees. Always 
the teacher must keep in mind the 
level of maturation of his children and 
Such factors as their attention span. 
To the teacher who conscientiously 
develops an individual reading a 
Sram will come the grateful thanks E 
children who are improving their 


skills and really enjoy reading at the 
Same time, 
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r i LIST of references is the third 571. BLOUCH, ADELAIDE. “The Contribution 
o 


f the annual series relating to in- 
Struction at the elementary-school 
level. The first list contains items on 
the curriculum, methods of teaching 
and study, and supervision. The sec- 
ond list contains items grouped under 
the following subject fields: reading, 
English, spelling, handwriting, the 
Social Sciences, and geography. The 
Present list covers the remaining sub- 
Ject fields at the elementary-school 
level and is the last of the series on 
elementary-school instruction. 

In this issue an additional aid for 
educational workers is supplied by a 
list of films given at the end of the list 
9f publications in the various subject 
areas. The films listed are suitable for 


use by teachers in the several fields of 
Instruction. 


ARITHMETIC! 


Maurice L, HARTUNG 
University of Chicago 


570. Barpwriw, Wiruíw E. “Number 


Forms: A Common Type of Synesthe- 
Sla,” Mathematics Teacher, XLV (No- 
vember, 1952), 510-12, 


A brief account of psychological investiga- 
tions of types of imagery associated with 
numbers, as found in some individuals. 


of Arithmetic to the Study of Geogra- 
phy," School Science and Mathematics, 
LII (December, 1952), 697-702. 


Discusses, and quotes from, geography 
materials for the middle grades to show 
need for mathematical concepts of area, 
per cent, distance, size, latitude, and the 
like. 


572. BROWNELL, WILLIAM A. “The Effects 
of Practicing a Complex Arithmetical 
Skill upon Proficiency in Its Constitu- 
ent Skills," Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, XLIV (February, 1953), 65-81. 


Before and after instruction in division 
by a two-place divisor, tests of constituent 
subskills involved were administered to 
seventeen fifth-grade classes in three Cities, 
Both gains and losses in performance on 
subskills occurred. Brownell concludes, 
among other things, that it is safer to 
attribute loss in proficiency to retroactive 


‘Item 438 (Gray) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the October, 1953, issue 
of the Elementary School Journal includes the 
following article which deals in whole or in part 
with arithmetic in relation to reading: “What 
Are the Goals of Instruction in Arithmetic and 
Mathematics and the Grade Sequence of Under- 
standings and Skills?” by F. Lynwood Wren 
and three articles under the title ‘Methods of 
Increasing Competence in Interpreting Reading 
Materials in Arithmetic and Mathematics”. 
“In Kindergarten to Grade Three” by Herbert 
F. Spitzer, ‘In Grades Four to Six” by Herbert 
C. Rudman, “In Grades Seven to Fourteen” 
by Kenneth B. Henderson. 

See also Item 663 (Memmel) in this list. 
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inhibition from the new complex skill 
than it is to attribute improvement to 
practice on that skill. Gains may be pro- 
duced by factors (such as individualized 
remedial instruction) which are not neces- 
sarily involved in practice on the complex 
skill. 


Dawson, Dan T. “Number Grouping 
as a Function of Complexity,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, LIV (September. 
1953), 35-42. 


An experimental investigation of the effect 
of the form of representation of a group 
upon the recognition of its numerousness. 


, 


Grp, E. GLENADINE. “A Review of a 
Decade of Experimental Studies Which 
Compared Methods of Teaching Arith- 
metic," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVI (April, 1953), 603-8. 


Summarizes eight studies in terms of the 
nature of the problems attacked, the 
methods of teaching used, the experimental 


setting, and the conclusions reached by the 
investigators, 


GLENNON, VINCENT J., and Stupents, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Modern 
School. Number 2 in a Series of Mono- 
graphs on the Teaching of Arithmetic, 
Syracuse, New York: Bureau of School 
Service, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, 1953, Pp. x+140, 


Consists largely of outlines of units de- 
signed for teaching in arit] 
nection with selected social applications, 
Grade-level range is from kindergarten to 
Grade VIII. Outlines list objectives, 


learning experiences, Suggestions for evalu- 
ation, and bibliographies, 


hmetic in con- 


es of Men- 
tal Arithmetic in Ellensburg, Washing- 


ton,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVI (January, 1953), 365-69. 


Reports interviews with 126 business men 
and women representing 62 Occupations. 
The results suggest that problems to be 
solved mentally should be included in the 
arithmetic curriculum and that children 
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should be taught to deal with them through 
sensible use of number re!ations. 


Harvey, Lors FvrcuER. "Improving 
Arithmetic Skills by Testing and Re- 
teaching,” Elementary School Journal, 
LIII (March, 1953), 402-9. 


Describes a one-semester program of rer 
medial instruction in sixth-grade arith- 
metic, with special attention on the treat- 
ment of zero in multiplication. 


Hvrp, Canor Sronr. “The Slide Rule 
as Motivation for Arithmetic,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, LIII (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 229-31. 


s H m- 
A description of the experiences of me e 
bers of a fourth-grade class in learning 
use a slide rule. 


Leary, Bernice E. “Improving Read- 
ing Skills in Mathematics and Science, 
High School Journal, XXXVI (October; 
1952), 17-21. 


3 , ; d 
Brief comment on difficulties mse 
by students in reading mathematics, wi 
suggestions to teachers. 


Mercu, E. Victor. “Performance in à 
Verbal Addition Task Related to Pre 
experimental ‘Set’ and Verbal Noise, 
Journal of Experimental Education, 
XXII (September, 1953), 1-17. 


Although the arithmetic aspects of vale 
study are incidental, the psychologic? i 
concept of “set” and the experimenta 
determination of its effect upon achieve- 
ment under conditions of noise or quict 


should be of interest to teachers of arith- 
metic. 


- Morton, RosERT Ler. Teaching Chil- 


dren Arithmetic. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1953. Pp. xvii+566. 


This new methods book by an estab- 
lished author in the field has fewer con- 
troversial points of view than some other 
recent books and will probably be fre- 


quently quoted in discussions of arith- 
metic-teaching, 
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- ORLEANS, Jaco, S., and WaNpr, ED- 


WIN. “The Understanding of Arithme- 
tic Possessed by Teachers,” Elementary 
School Journal, LILI (May, 1953), 501- 
T. 


Discusses the results of a testing program 
designed to measure understanding rather 
than computational skill. 


Perry, Darus K. "Speed and Ac- 
curacy of Reading Arabic and Roman 
Numerals,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
MEN XXXVI (October, 1952), 346- 


Three sets of numbers were presented to 
college Seniors and graduate students in 
both Arabic and Roman numerals, and the 
rate and accuracy of oral reading were 
measured. Rate was lower and errors in- 
creased when the Roman numerals were 
compared with the Arabic. 


Pru, CLARENCE. “Background and 
Mathematical Achievement of Ele- 
mentary Education Students in Arith- 
metic for Teachers,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIII (January, 1953), 
48-52. 

Presents data on the population of home 
Community, experience, reaction to mathe- 
matics, and achievement, as measured by 
the Hundred-Problem Arithmetic Test, for 


à sample of students at the University of 
Illinois. 


Puttups, Clarence. “Five Point Pro- 
gram in the Teaching of Arithme- 
tic," American Childhood, XXXVIII 
(March, 1953), 12-13. 


A brief but excellent discussion of modern 
Programs and methods. 


SHERER, LORRAINE, "Some Implica- 
tions from Research in Arithmetic,” 
Childhood Education, XXIX (March, 
1953), 320-24, 346. 


Discusses implications of certain types of 
research studies (children’s interests, uses 
of number, and so forth) which are not 
Primarily focused on computational as- 
Pects. Includes a bibliography. 
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Witson, Guy M., and CASSELL, MA- 
BEL. "A Research on Weights and 
Measures," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVI (April, 1953), 575-85. 


Reports a survey of the knowledge of com- 
mon weights and measures possessed by 
elementary- and high-school pupils. Con- 
cludes that formal instruction is ineffec- 
tive and that most of the knowledge of 
measures is acquired through actual experi- 
ence with them. 


SCIENCE 


RICHARD R. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


. BENGELSDORF, Davip. “The Elemen- 


tary Teacher's Task in Science,” Sci- 
ence Teacher, XIX (November, 1952), 
264-66. 

Points to the need for understanding by the 
teacher of the dynamics of the scientific 
enterprise and its impact on living today. 
Gives practical suggestions on developing 
a plan for including science instruction in 
the elementary school. 


BEUSCHLEIN, MURIEL, and SANDERS, 
James M. (compilers). Free and Inex- 
pensive Teaching Materials for Science 
Education. Chicago Schools Journal 
Supplement, XXXIV (January-Febru- 
ary, 1953), 1-48. Chicago: Chicago 
Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart Avenue, 


Comprehensive compilation of free and in- 
expensive materials listed by topic. 


BrovcH, Grenn O. “Elementary 
School Science—Implications for High 
Schools” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVII (January, 1953), 38-42. 


Outlines the present status of, and varia- 
tion in, elementary-school science educa- 
tion. Gives suggestions to teachers and 
administrators on how they may profit from 
the increasing background in science which 
high-school pupils bring from elementary 
school and how they may adapt their 
science programs to fit. 
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Gentry, ADRIAN N. “Science for Every 
Child," California Journal of Elemen- 
tary Education, XXI (November, 1952), 
5-27. 

Presents a list of objectives of science- 
teaching in the elementary school and de- 
scribes, with examples, how certain teach- 
ers in California schools are solving the 
problem of what science to teach and how 
to teach it. 


GENTRY, ADRIAN N. "Science for Every 
Teacher,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, XXI (November, 
1952), 28-39. 

Summarizes some of the in-service train- 


ing practices provided for teachers of sci- 
ence in California. 


HAINFELD, HAROLD. “Using Television 
in Elementary Science Classes,” School 


Science and M athematics, LIII (March, 
1953), 225-26, 


Discusses the role of television in educa- 
tion and lists a limited n 
telecasts now bein, 
stations. 


umber of science 
g offered by commercial 


HARMON, MILLARD. “Science Need: A 
Broader Base in Elementary Grades,” 


Clearing House, XXVII (November, 
1952), 169-71. 


Explains the necessity for directive science 
programs in elementary-school grades and 
discusses curricular developments in re- 


Spect to junior high School and Senior 
high school science courses. 


Kampty, PAVL E. 
School Science Library for 1951- 
1952," School Science and Mathemat; 
LIII (March, 1953), 230-34, 

A bibliography of referen 
under topics, with grade-le: 
tions and brief annotatio; 


“The Elementary 
cS, 


ce books listed 
vel recommenda- 
ns for each book. 
MEYER, EGGERT. “What Is Elementary 
Science?” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIIT (March, 1953), 235-36, 


Discusses the role of educators in Providing 
an elementary-school science curriculum 
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which meets the needs and interest of 
children living in a technological age. 


MicHEL, Ersre. “Elementary Science 
Field Trips," Science Teacher, XX 
(April, 1953), 137. 


Discusses the importance of field tnpsiasia 
means of providing dynamic learning situa- 
tions. 


NUNN, CAROLYN. "Elementary Science 
Can Be Dramatic," Science Teacher, 
XIX (November, 1952), 277-78. 


" $ F ed 
Describes the role of science w hen USER 
as a dramatic presentation and culminating 
activity of a social-studies unit. 


Science for Today's Children. The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, Thir- 
ty-second Yearbook Number, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals, 
1953. Pp. xii-++312, 


A yearbook for 1953 in which some of the 
recognized authorities set forth basic 
understandings and agreements relative 
to the role that science should play in ta 
program of today's elementary school. 
Tells what science can and should do 224 
the children, what aspects of science 
Should be taught and how they should be 
taught, and how Science experiences CON- 
tribute to child development. 


STOLLBERG, Roserr J. “How Can 
Teachers Obtain Equipment for Ele- 
mentary School Science?” ag 
Journal of Elementary Education, XX 

(November, 1952), 47-52. 

Considers the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of (1) using commercial science kits 
and (2) collecting science materials throug 

Occasional purchase, borrowing, construc- 
tion, and improvising. 


Srovcm, Morrow F. “Free and ine 
expensive Science Materials for the 
Elementary Teacher,” California Jou- 
nal of Elementary Education, 
(November, 1952), 53-63. 
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Explains the types and uses of materials 
available for science and lists sources of 
of these teaching aids. 


Tuomas, R. Murray. “Finding the 
‘Right’ Science Program,” Elementary 
School Journal, LILI (November, 1952), 
156-62. 


Discusses the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of four types of elementary-school 
science programs. 


West, Jerr B. “Some Characteristics 
of a Good Science Program,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, XXI 
(November, 1952), 40-46. 


Points out some of the ways that good sci- 
ence programs may contribute to the 
growth and development of children. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Science for Children 
and Teachers. Bulletin No. 91. Wash- 
ington : Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1953. Pp. 56. 


A booklet for teachers, dealing with the 
place of science in regard to the child, the 
daily school program, teaching materials, 
Community resources, the printed page, 
and learning experiences. 


MUSIC 


Mary R, SwEITZER 
University of Chicago 
BRopv, Vrota. “The Role of Body 
Awareness in the Emergence of Musical 
Ability: Its Application to Music Edu- 
seven in a Basic Music Course and 
Critic Teaching,” Journal of Research 
in Music Education, I (Spring, 1953), 
1-80. Chicago: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 
2 study of the relation between the recog- 
mé of children's physical capacities and 
eir ability to express themselves rhyth- 
mically, Points out how the music teach- 
em knowledge should be used to plan a 
quence of musical experiences. 


TINSCELLA, HAZEL GERTRUDE, and 
ERNEY, ELIZABETH. The Child and 
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His Music, Lincoln, Nebraska: Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, 1953. 
Pp. 236. 

Many suggestions helpful for teachers 
and students preparing to teach are offered 
in this “Handbook for Use in the Elemen- 
tary Grades or in a Small School." 


KxNowLroN, Dorotuy. “Children Like 
the Modern," Music Journal, XI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 18-20. 

Points out that children are attracted to 
modern music for its own worth and that 
they are responsive to it and uninhibited 
in taste. 


LuxpiN, Ropert. An Objective Psy- 
chology of Music. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1953. Pp. ii4-304. 

Chapters deal with aesthetic responses to 
music, measurement and prediction of tal- 
ent, methods of learning music, and im- 
provement of musical performance. In- 
cludes particularly interesting chapters on 
music therapy and music in industry. 


MunsELL, JAMES. Music in American 
Schools. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1953. Pp. iv4-312. 

This revised edition presents a sensible 
approach to all phases of music, showing 
the over-all emphasis of the total music 
program in singing, rhythms, creating, 
listening, and playing upon instruments. 


SOMMER, HOBART. "General Education 
and the Music Teacher," Music Educa- 
tors’ Journal, XXXIX (June-July, 
1953), 19-21, 42. 


Maintains that the music teacher must 
realize that he is part of an educational 
team whose aim is to provide for children 
a series of experiences that will increase 
their understandings, appreciations, and 
skills. In developing the music Program, the 
teacher must keep in mind the objectives 
and purposes of the general-education 
program and must work out relations be- 
tween music and other content areas in 
co-operation with other teachers. 
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Swirt, FREDERIC Fav. "Elementary 
School Music," New York State Educa- 
tion, XL (June, 1953), 659-61. 


Discussion of changes in music education 
and the development of such a program in 
New York State. 


. TAYLOR, BERNARD. “The Music Teach- 


er and the New Music," Music Journal, 
XI (January, 1953), 37-39, 


Shows how the teacher may feel at home 
with the new and modern in music. 


ART 
RonERT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


ALLNER, WALTER H. “What Makes a 


Poster," Design, LIV (February, 1953), 
116-17, 126, 


Presents the credo of six top- 
designers. Examples of Strong 


sign are included. Suitable for t 
of poster design. 


level poster 
poster de- 
he teacher 


Artin the Madison Public Schools (Bi- 
ennial Report 1950-52). Madison, Wis- 
consin: Board of Education, 1953, Pp. 
80+101 illustrations, 


Presents a report of the work in Madison 
(Wisconsin) public schools. Contents in- 
clude such titles as "Drawing and Paint- 
ing,” “Design and Crafts,” “Development 
of the Art Program,” “Community Rela- 
tions through the Years," “Interior Deco- 


ration of Schools,” “Future Possibilities 
and Statistics.” 


BETTS, Vicrorra BEDFORD. 
and Brush,” Design, LI 
180-81. 


Presents several sug 
mental painting along with a summary 
and illustrations. Lists materials which 
may be used. Suitable for Grade I and up. 


“Brayer 
V (May, 1953), 


gestions for experi- 


CoLLINsoN, Hven, and Horses, KEN- 
NETH. Child Art Grows Up.T 


ondon and 
New York: Studio Publications Inc., 
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1952. Pp. 96--189 photographs and 
diagrams. 


Presents suggestions for an art — 
at the elementary- and secondary-schoo 
levels. Contents include “Art in General 
Education," “Pattern,” “Picture mate 
ing,” “Drawing and Painting,” ‘Lettering 
and Crafts,” and "Art and Our Daily 
Environment.” 


v " Rug es the 
- Conran, Grorce. “One Line Does tl 


Work of Many,” Junior Arts and E ^ 
tivities, XXXIII (May, 1953), 16-19, 
49-50, with 7 illustrations. 


z - zon- 
Presents a clear, concise approach bá p^ 
tour and other fine-line drawing ` - 
classroom. Suitable for Grade IV and ul 


Cowrey, Epwarp P, “Design Slides, 
School Arts, LII (June, 1953), 358. 


Material-collage techniques applied < 
small (two-inch by two-inch) surfaces a 
projected for design-study purposes. Suit- 
able for Grade V and up. 


" Sum li on 
FLUKER, Mary S. “Enameling | 5 
. H T ess 
Glass," Junior Arts and Activili 


XXXIII (February, 1953), 21-23. 


n appli- 
Presents guides and suggestions for m 
cation of enameling techniques to glas: 


it 
Includes illustrations. Suitable for Grade 
VII and up, 


FREEMAN, MAE BLACKER. Pun ed 
Ballet. New York: Random House 
1952. Pp. 64. 


Presents a self-instruction book for m 
beginning ballet enthusiast. Methods m 
generally used in training ballet begins 
are described and pictured in 143 step 
by-step photographs, 


GAITSKELL, CHARLES and MARGARET: 
Art Education in the Kindergarle 
Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Heer 
Co, Inc, 1952, pp. viii+40+ 
photographs and 29 diagrams. 


ga T luca 
Presents a modified report on art €c 


" " rio. 
tion in the kindergartens of eps 
Canada. The Work of some 9,000 ds for 
in 425 kindergartens formed the basis 
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the study. Contents include such titles 
as "Significance of Art Education,” ‘‘The 
Art Expressions of Children in the Kinder- 
garten,” ‘The Physical Setting and Ma- 
terials,” “Subject Matter," “Motivation 
and Guidance." 


Karasz, Mariska. “Abstract Stitch- 
es," Craft Horizons, XIII (March- 
April, 1953), 11-15. 


Presents a. fresh approach to embroidery 
and weaving through the experimentation 
of this creative author. Some of the ideas 
expressed could be applied in Grade IV 
and up. Includes nine illustrations. 


Lorrxzss, Sonya. “Crayon Etching in 
the Grades,” School Arts, LII (March, 
1953), 234-35. 


Scratch-board techniques are applied to 
Crayon, India ink, and heavy paper. Suit- 
able for Grade II and up. 


Maresca, GLENN Kercuun. “How To 
Learn To See,” Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties, XXXIII (February, 1953), 28-33, 
49, 50. 


Presents guides for, and suggestions to, the 
teacher pointed toward helping the student 
to see what he wants to draw. Emphasis 
ìs placed on looking and understanding. 


Olson, Dersar W. Pottery: Getting 
Started in Ceramics. New York: Grosset 
& Dunlap, Inc., 1953, Pp. x+114, with 
182 illustrations. 


Presents a textbook for the beginning 
Potter, emphasizing tried and proved tech- 
niques and methods, with the purpose of 
helping the beginner to use basic informa- 
tion and techniques as a basis for formulat- 


ing new ideas. Suitable for Grade VI 
and up. 


Rew, KennetH. School Planning (The 
Architectural Record of a Decade). New 
York: F. W. Dodge Corp., 1951. Pp. 
vi+456. 


Presents plans, details, photographs, and 
ayóuts of school buildings for every cli- 
mate and of all sizes and types that were 
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constructed in 1940-49. Valuable material 
for the teacher when floor plans and space 
organization are studied. 


. A Sketch Book by Toulousc-Lautrec. 
New York: Curt Valentin, 1952. Pp. 
x, with 47 sheets of drawings (94 pp.). 


Presents a series of excellent examples of 
Lautrec’s early work. Drawn when Lautrec 
was sixteen, these drawings in ink, pencil, 
and crayon include as subjects horses, 
dogs, and people. Suitable for anyone inter- 
ested in expressive drawing. 


628. SMEDLEY, DELBERT W. “Wire Sculp- 


629. 
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ture," School Arts, LII (February, 
1953), 199. 


Presents suggestions for class procedure 
as well as detailed suggestions regarding 
wire as an art medium. Suitable for Grade 
IV and up. 


SuRrFACE, Evetyn. "Wet Paper and 
Ink," School Arts, LII (June, 1953), 
359. 


Describes and illustrates line-feathering 
through ink experimentation on wet paper. 
Suitable for any age from kindergarten up. 


WADSWORTH, BEULA M. “Net Design,” 
School Arts, LII (June, 1953), 345. 


Experimentation with darning and weav- 
ing for four- to seven-year-olds by using old 
potato sacks and scrap materials is de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HAZEL SHULTz 
Indiana University 


Bupotrson, MARIE. “Good Manage- 
ment: II. Let’s Plan!” Forecast, LXIX 
(January, 1953), 25, 44-46; IIT. *Mak- 
ing the Most of Your Resources," ibid., 
(February, 1953), 32, 68. 


Second and third in a series of three articles 
on management in which four steps of 
management are discussed. 


t Primarily 
written secondary-school 


10r teachers, 
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these articles describe techniques that can 
be applied from elementary-school grades 
up. The third article has helpful suggestions 
for teacher use concerning “How right 
attitude, knowledge, and ability increase 
accomplishment." 


Farris, IM0GENE, and Woop, MILDRED 
WEIGLEY. “Getting Along with Others 
—A Unit in Relationships for Elemen- 
tary Level," Practical Home Economics, 
XXXI (October, 1952), 17, 48. 


"Three problems common to seventh- and 
eighth-grade levels are discussed: (1) mak- 
ing and keeping friends; (2) enjoying my 
own family; (3) being a good community 
friend. 


FLECK, HENRIETTA. “The Use of Pho- 
nograph Records in Home Economics,” 


Forecast, LXIX (January, 1953), 10-11, 
33. 


This article calls attention to the rich 
educational possibilities of Phonograph 
records by giving specific illustrations of 
how a few may be used in different areas 
and at various educational levels of home 
economics. Also gives sources for records. 


FLECK, HENRIETTA, and MUNvEs, 
ELIZABETH. “The Use of Slides in 
Home Economics,” Forecast, LXIX 
(May, 1953), 22, 38. 
This article, fourth in a 
visual aids in home- 
gives some technical 
wish to make or cho 
aids. 


series on the use of 
economics education, 
help for teachers who 
ose slides as teaching 


GROVES, CHARLOTTE. Let?) 
Ideas,” Practical Home 
XXXI (April, 1953), 8. 


Gives suggestions for testing techniques 
that relieve the monotony of some of the 
long-established test forms. 


S Exchange 
Economics, 


Lupwic, Domormv. “Charts for 


Chores,” Forecast, LXIX (May, 1953), 
20-21, 36. 


This practical chart presentation of a plan 
for keeping foods and clothing laboratories 
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in good order may be applied to almost any 
school situation. 


MURPHY, ELEANOR. “School Lunch, 
Family Style,” Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, XXXI (November, 1952), 34, 
35. 


Presents a plan, described largely by Las 
tures, whereby the clementary-sc E 
lunch is made more enjoyable through t 


use of carefully planned pupil participa- 
tion. 


Raras, Lours, and FLECK, HENRIETTA. 
“Application of the Needs Theory in 
Home Economics,” Practical Home 
Economics, XXXI (February, ri 
18; (March, 1953), 13, 48; (April, 
1953), 9, 47; (May, 1953), 14. 

A series of four articles designed especially 
to help teachers of home economics ue 
stand the emotional needs of pupils so ni 
they may be prepared to add what eh 
school help is indicated for ene gl 
problems. The following eight needs - 
chosen for discussion: (1) the need for A 
longing, (2) the need for achievement an : 
recognition, (3) the need for economic m 
Curity, (4) the need to be relatively fren 
from fear, (5) the need for love and affec 
tion, (6) the need to be relatively free "pm 
intense feelings of guilt, (7) the need d 
self-respect and Sharing in the values tha 
direct one’s life, (8) the need for guiding 


; 4 in 
Purposes in understanding the world 
Which one lives, 


RzsrAINS, RAcuxz, “Mothers Pr eu 
Graduation Dresses — Ninth- — 
Girls Display Sewing Skills and T es 
Mothers to Tea," Forecast, LXIX 
(May, 1953), 17, 34, 


Reports briefly a project rich in educe- 
tional values, not confined to sewing i 
niques, but including the developing | a 
better taste and judgment in the selectiei 
and purchase of designs and fabrics as ie 
75 good pupil-mother relations and a sens 
of pride in accomplishment. 


Ricci, Vera G, “What Are We Eating 
Today?” Practical Home Economics, 
XXI (September, 1952), 39, 68. 


643, 
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Describes the organization and conduct 
of a foods course for boys. 


Ricu, BETH. “Something Can Be Done 
To Improve Hair," Forecast, LXIX 
(March, 1953), 22-23, 66. 


The teacher of teen-agers, sometimes ele- 
mentary-school pupils, is often confronted 
with the problem of giving explanations 
and sound advice on good care of scalp 
and hair, as well as styling. This article 
emphasizes the importance of good health 
as the basis for beautiful hair and gives 
Simple, practical suggestions for brushing, 
massage, and shampooing as well as a little 
help for styling. 


Ricu, Bxrir, “What Does the Mirror 
Say?” Forecast, LXIX (April, 1953), 
16, 50. 


Another article in the good-grooming 
Series, with emphasis upon skin care, 
Which stresses the basic importance of 
good nutrition and physiology. Especially 
valuable for advice as to the benefits and 
hazards of sun. 


SAUNDERS, A. Pautine. "In Pennsyl- 
vania All Homemaking Departments 
Are Getting Equipped To Teach 
Laundering,” Forecast, LXI — (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 22-24. 


Emphasizes launderiug with specific appli- 
Cation to fabrics of home-economics de- 
Partment laboratories. The laundering ex- 
Cerpt from the unit on “Management and 
Care of the home" displays in chart form, 
objectives, subject matter, activities, refer- 
ences and visual aids. 


' SMALL, ADELE, and NomrLEET, LiL- 


LIAN. "United Nations Food Unit," 
What's New in Home Economics, XVII 
(February, 1953), 66-67, 136; (March, 
1953), 32-33, 68. 


a this series of two articles, home- 
making teachers of Junior High School 164, 
2 om nhattan, describe their contribution to a 

chool program in which pupils were being 
taught not only about the foods of different 
nations but also about each country’s geo- 


^ 
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graphical location, chief industries and 
resources, historical background, national 
customs, religions, family customs, and 
cultural contributions to world art, music, 
and literature. Goals of understanding, 
appreciations, and skills are given for each 
unit. 


. Smart, RUSSELL C. “Family Centered- 


ness in Home Economics,” Journal of 
Home Economics, XLV (February, 
1953), 91-94. 

Demonstrates that the concept of ‘‘family 
centeredness” is not a new one in home eco- 
nomics. Points out that the home econo- 
mists at the time of the Lake Placid Con- 
ferences “knew what was right" but 
emphasizes that the modern concept of 
family-centered teaching takes account of 
“relativity” in family living: “The stand- 
ards of behavior are no longer absolute, 
in terms of what everyone must do, but 
relative in terms of what the individual 
or group is attempting to accomplish.” 


THE LIBRARY PROGRAM 


SARA INNIS FENWICK 
University of Chicago 


646. ANDERSON, HazELLE M. “Service at 


647. 


the Elementary Level," Library Trends, 
I (January, 1953), 298-310. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois Library 
School. 

A survey of the development of the ele- 
mentary-school library and of its present 
status in the national education picture, 
as well as a forecast of the future of this 
service as a center for all instructional ma- 
terials and one which serves as a learning 
laboratory for growth of the individual 
child. 


Brown, ELIZABETH E. “Library Use Is 
an Attitude,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
XXVII (May, 1953), 734-35. 


Emphasizes that the best way to build 
library consciousness is for librarians to 
be constantly alert to the needs of faculty 
and students. Suggests ways to combat 
non-use of library resources by teachers. 
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CAIROLI, Mary WRIGHT. “The School 


Library and the Superior Child," 
School Activities, XXIV (October, 
1952), 78-80. 


A brief article which discusses the re- 
sources of the school library, its materials, 
and its guidance services as a means of 
implementing a program of enriched learn- 
ing experiences for the superior child. Use- 
ful techniques for the organization of such 
experiences are suggested. 


Dovoras, Mary Peacock. “Plans and 
Equipment for School Libraries," Li- 


brary Trends, I (January, 1953), 324- 
32. 


Interprets the principles of sound library- 
planning as they apply to schools of all 
types and sizes and discusses the physical 
facilities which best contribute to the ex- 
panding program of service designed to 
meet individual needs of children. Empha- 
sizes that the needs of children and teachers 
for a school library are not in proportion 
to the size of the school unit. 


“The Functional School Library,” 
American Library Association Bulletin, 
XLVIT (February, 1953), 52-53, 64-66. 


Two articles consider 
School library. Dilla W. M 
of the Division of Libraries in the Chicago 
public schools, supplies the first, subtitled 
“A Librarian Defines It.» Benjamin L. 
Smith, superintendent of Schools in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Supplies the second 
subtitled “A Superintendent Looks At 
It.” These provide two approaches to the 
definition of the objectives and the descrip- 
tion of the program of the functional school 
library as an integral Part of the modern 
school. Essentials in terms of physical 
equipment, as well as goals for service 
functions, are discussed, and the potential- 
ities of the centralized library as a materials 
work-center for the whole school population 
are established. 


the functional 
acBean, director 


McGurnz, Atice Brooks. “W. atching 
the Young Grow in the School Library,” 


653. 


654. 


2. REED, J. 
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Library Journal, LKXVIII (September 
15, 1953), 1484-87. 


An experienced librarian in an elementary 
school reviews the year’s program in terms 
of growth of individual children as they 
found guidance and satisfaction in the 
school library. 


McLean, and WALKER, 
HELEN E. “Library Service for Ele- 
mentary School Pupils and Teachers, 
Nation's Schools, L (September, 1952), 
57-59. 

An evaluation of a program of elementary- 
School library service at the end of a or 
year period of operation, by the superin- 
tendent of schools and the library consul- 
tant of the Danville (Illinois) public schools. 
In the program a trained librarian, as COn- 
sultant, serves eighteen elementary schools. 
Faculty committees aid in various func- 
tions of the library program, and teachers 
report greatly increased interest in reading: 
Demonstrates that such a program can id 
established quickly and economically. 


Warkzn, Rum L. “A Year with nue 
Child Development and the Library, 
Elementary English, XXIX (October, 
1952), 339-47. 


Describes the role of the school iur Pn 
providing resources for the guidance of 


individual child and in giving children a 


in 


Portunities for experiencing success 
reading and using materials. 


Wunte, LYNN, Jn. “The School Viens 
and the Gifted Child,” Library Journa 


LXXVIII (September 15, 1953), 1480- 
83. 


Discusses the importance of providit 
Opportunities for maximum growth of ied 
Children with unusual endowments p 
points to the role of the library in st 
school as “the least expensive and m$ 
flexible means of giving talented childre 
real Opportunity.” 


1933| 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 


University of Texas 


655. CAPEN, EDWARD K., and HERD, CARRIE 
BELLE. “Backyard Play Equipment 
You Can Make at Low Cost," Journal 
of the American Association for Health, 
and Recreation, 


Physical Education 
XXIV (January, 1953), 12-13. 


Interesting ideas and diagrams to help in 
the construction of play apparatus at little 


cost, 


Ks 
0, Jonxsox, Mary Lovl 


tion Teaching Early,’ 


(December, 1952), 8-9. 


2 short article with good suggestions for 
ginning instruction on nutrition in the 


lower grades. 


657. Joy, Barpara Eurex. "And Gladly 
Would He Learn,” Journal of the Amer- 
ican «Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXIV (June, 


1953), 16-18. 


An article which emphasizes the adjust- 
ment of camping experiences to fit the 


needs of individual children. 
658, 


1952. Pp. x4-310. 


A book designed for parents or teachers, 
dealing with the application of play ma- 


terials to development of children. 


659, 


(June, 1953), 26-27. 


Suggestions are given for successful recrea- 


ti : s 
9n programs for children in rural areas. 


; "Start Nutri- 
Journal of the 
‘American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXI 


Kertek, Hazen. The Child and His 
Play, New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


LANGERMAN, Rorrawp J. "Planned 
Fun for Country Kids,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXIV 


660. 


661. 


602. 


663. 


664. 
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Lave, Ruporr. “The Rubbish Play- 
ground,” Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIV (April, 1953), 
18-19. 


An interesting account of how a children’s 
educational playground was constructed 
in Copenhagen, using cast-off materials. 


McDoxovcn, THomas E., and EMER- 
son, Nora BELLE. Rainbow Rhythms: 
Words and Music. Emory University, 
Georgia: Rainbow Rhythms (Box 
608), 1952. Pp. 54. 


An excellent book for kindergarten and 
elementary-school grades containing words 
and music on records for over forty original 
compositions. Materials include animal 
imitations, story plays, and singing games 
arranged in progression. 


MANLEY, HELEN, and Drury, N. E. 
Education through School Camping. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1952. Pp. 348. 
A textbook and a guide to administrators 
and classroom teachers serving in connec- 
tion with school camping programs. 


MEMMEL, RupoLPH L. “Arithmetic 
through Play,” Journal of the A merican 
„Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIV (June, 
1953), 31, 47. 

Presents concrete examples of ways in 
which arithmetic can be taught through 
various physical-education and play ac- 
tivities. 

Moustakas, CLARK E. Children in Play 
Therapy. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 218. 

A book planned to give teachers, parents, 
and others working with children a deeper 
insight into children’s emotions and their 
relations to play activities. 


Murray, RutH LOVELL. Dance in 
Elementary Education. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xvi 4-342, 


v 
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A clear, concise book designed to help 
the classroom teacher as well as the special 
teacher of physical education. Describes 
methods and materials for the teaching of 
various forms of dance suitable for ele- 
mentary schools. Well illustrated. 


666. OGAN, ALICE P. “Playday for the Ele- 
mentary School,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXIV (May, 
1953), 18-19. 


Specific suggestions for the selection of 


activities and the scheduling of events in 
à typical playday for elementary schools. 


667. TERRELL, EVELYN L., and OTHERS. 
“School Lunch—Link to Learning,” 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXIV (May, 1953), 6-8, 29-30. 
The report of a committee studying ways in 
which the school-lunch program can con- 


tribute to general goals of education, with 
special reference to health education. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


HOMER J. SMITH 
University of M: innesota 


668. ALLEN, WILLARD A, "Student Rating 
Sheet for Self-evaluation of Projects," 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XLII (June, 1953), 183-84, 

Sets forth the fairness an 


value of encouragin 
trial- 


d the educational 
& or requiring indus- 
arts students to judge their own 
pieces of work. Two types of useful Project- 
rating sheets, differing somewhat as to 
approach or inclusion of cri 


tical items, are 
shown. 


669. DIAMOND, THOMAS. "Planning the New 
School Shop: Things To Remember So 
You'll Have the Kind of Shop You 
Need and Want,” School Shop, XII 
(April, 1953), 7-9. 


A practical statement, organized in the 
form of lists of suggestions under the fol- 
lowing captions: ‘General considerations” 
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(10), “Equipment suggestions” (7), “Mak- 
ing the plan” (8), and ‘‘Pertinent planning 
pointers” (23). 


Elementary Industrial Arts, Guide Book, 
Grades Seven and Eight. Portland, Ore- 
gon: Portland Public Schools, 1953. 
Pp. 42. 


"Outlines the broad, exploratory nature 
of the program, the processes and ma- 
terials to be included, the skills to be 
learned, and the knowledges to be bd 
quired.” The chapter headings are «T e 
losophy of Education,” ‘Organizing ge 
Maintaining the School Shop," “Areas © 
Experience,” and ‘Evaluation of an 
Industrial Arts Program.” 


“Good Housekeeping in the Shop: Sec- 
ond in A.V.A.'s Series on School Shop 
Planning," American Vocational Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (March, 1953), 18-20. 


A select committee discusses the wm 
tional effect of orderly shops in terms 
more learning and efficiency as well as - 
better work habits and safety puit 
Lists fourteen principles to be comida 
in view of differing work places that peguir 
individual planning. Cabinets, pe 
stands, and dollies are illustrated, 20 

their special features are indicated. 


GnassELL, E. Miron. “Tool enne 
in the School Shop,” Industrial Arts os 
Vocational Education, XLII (March, 
1953), 91-95, 


This article is organized under the follo 2 
ing headings: “Trends in tool AE 
facilities,” “Safety,” “The orientation : 
tool storage facilities,” “The design k- 
tool storage facilities,” “Ease in tool chec zi 
ing," “Plans for a suggested tool storas' 
cabinet,” and “Conclusions.” 


Hackett, Donarp p, “Guides fO 
School Shop Planning," Industri 
Arts and Vocational Education, XV 
(March, 1953), 114, 26A. 


jed 
This discussion offers suggestions in vo 
Sets, as follows: “Size, Shape and ars 
tion” (8), “Walls, Floors and Ceilings ^ 
“Windows and Doors" (9), “Iluminat 


| 
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and Painting" (6), “Equipment” (28), 
and “Other Considerations” (13). 


Naver, Netson A. “Human Relations 
and Improved Learning,” Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, XLII 
(January, 1953), 1-3. 


Discusses the increasing interest in human 
relations and the similarities between con- 
ditions obtaining in school shops and 
industrial shops. Lists twenty-two “Traits 
a Like about a Teacher.” Likewise, 
SE e iai Human Relations 
rim TS" are presented in question form 

sclf-analysis by industrial instructors. 


sat Cuartes R. “Research Shows 
HM and Administrators Are Sold 
n Industrial Education,” School Shop, 
XII (January, 1953), 7-26. 


dr og report of an opinion study 
28 to. d Tissouri, a rather typical state 
unie ES kinds of schools. Seven 
ifs pot ministrators, | employers, par- 
liem n" male high-school gradu- 
ine i ed their beliefs as to the need 
in ect ement of industrial education 

ndn i-r and vocational phases. 
stants cresting and encouraging re- 

a variety of specific problems. 


M 

et Rav C. “Is There A Critical 

ait a Ahead in the Industrial Arts 

age Supply?" School Shop, XII 
ay, 1953), 7-8, 


pna the recent decrease in the num- 
Mega, men being prepared to teach 
Mun. arts and shows the fact of, and 
Workers T increasing need of such school 
ers can pe ed that industrial-arts teach- 
a broad a d real professional service, of 
encontar = and ofa protective kind, by 
dents er E their best high-school stu- 
this s Prepare to enter the profession in 
ipecialty. 


imas, Ancurk E. “Evaluating and 
B pre Industrial-Arts Pupils’ Prog- 
» Industrial Arts and Vocational 
“cation, XLII (May, 1953), 147-49. 


Wem questions as to what and when to 
» the characteristics of an efficient 


679. 


680. 


681. 


. TiscHENDoRF, E. W. 


method of marking, and the appropriate 
use of tests and progress charts. States 
why pupils should assist with the marking 
process and provides a suggested card. 


“What You 
Should Know and What You Should 
Do about Shop Teacher Liability," 
School Shop, XIL (February, 1953), 
11-12. 

Reviews the need for safety consciousness 
and instruction and describes the status 
of teachers and boards of education as to 
liability for costs and damages growing 
out of accidents to pupils. State laws and 
rulings are summarized. Liability insur- 
ance is discussed, and mention is made of 
an American Industrial Arts Association 
project in the planning of such protection. 


Watt, Gustave S. “Over-all Require- 
ments for Industrial-Arts Teacher Edu- 
cation," Industrial Arts and V. ‘ocational 
Education, XLI (December, 1952), 
329-31. 

Reports findings of an opinion and current- 
practice poll as to the comparative credit 
requirements in general (cultural) courses, 
professional courses, and shop and drawing 
courses for undergraduates preparing to be 
teachers of industrial arts. Nearly five 
hundred departmental staff members, in 
more than one hundred higher institu- 
tions, scattered in more than forty states, 
recommend practically equal distribution 
of credit or time for the three types of 


content. 


Wencer, Paur N. “Check List for 
Planning and Evaluating School 
Shops,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XLII (March, 1953), 65-67. 
A list of sixty-six items in keeping with 
the title of the article. 

WirLrAMS, WALTER R., JR., and BERG- 
ENGREN, Roy F. (editors). Who's Who 
in Industrial Arts Teacher Education. 
Yearbook 2 of the American Council on 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1953. Pp. 224. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


C. V. MILLARD and ALBERT J. Hvcozrr, An 
Introduction to Elementary Education. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii4-366. $4.75. 


The authors state in the Preface of this 


volume that they have attempted to meet 
the needs of three t 


ers, methods, and 
school; 


as needed. 


The authors sta. 


te their aims in the Pre- 
face: 


This book attempts to d 
quaint readers with present. 
ings, equipment, and suppli 
sight into some of the char; 
tary-school children and o 
Staff the schools; (3) provi 
ings of community and cultural backgrounds of 
elementary education; (4) give information on 
the development of teaching in the elementary 
school as an occupation; (5) list the qualifications 


o six things: (1) ac- 
day trends in build- 
es; (2) furnish an in- 
‘acteristics of elemen- 
f the Personnel who 
de basic understand- 


for success in teaching; and (6) acquaint students 
with the opportunities in teaching [p. vii]. 


The book throughout describes for readers 
many conditions and practices which are 
Tecommended by modern theory but which 
exist practically in few schools. It contrasts 
these ideal conditions and practices bw 
those the prospective teacher is likely to finc 
in the schools in which he will be employed. 
The student is thus given an understanding 
of the elementary School, both as the teach- 
ing profession would like to have it and as it 
actually is, Furthermore, whenever such 2n 
cedure is appropriate, chapters close with 
brief statements of implications for pine 
tive teachers. These statements tell pointedly 
how teachers may employ the facts diae 
Chapter for ease in adapting to the <a 
as they find them and in using poor or aC" 


e g- 
verse conditions as advantageously as pO 
sible, 


Part I of the 
thors cal] 
five chap 
Buildings, 
“The Pupil 
Children,” 


book presents what the Ein 
"Basic Factors in Teaching.” T. 
ter headings are “Present-Day 
Equipment, and Materials, 
S—Some Characteristics of Ou 
“A Classroom—Range and a 
ation among Children,” “Colleagues—Sta 
and Organization,” and “Organization jo 
Working Conditions.” By following ie: 
unusual approach or describing the phy$ic? 
Plant first, the authors are enabled, later is 
the book, to Say that a practice which the’ 
recommend can be carried on in the type ° 
Situation described in Part I. For example 
the “contained classroom” (called ose 
tained classroom” by some authors) can of 
maintained Successfully with the type, 
Physical equipment described in chapter È- 
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Chaptersiiandiii describe somesignificant 
facts of child psychology: chapter ii presents 
the principles of child development, and 
chapter iii illustrates these principles with 
the entire elementary-school careers of twen- 
ty-five children. This is a section of the text- 
book which some users will want to supple- 
ment: They will want to emphasize the 
Principles of human growth and development 
asia foundation of American education and 
will want to seek a more extensive treatment 
than these two chapters give. 
aoa describes the interrelationships of 
«Th a jon and the social order in chapters on 
Bie ¢ Child,” “The School,” “The Teacher,” 
"i Curriculum.” In each of these four 
i = authors emphasize that teachers 
o en Jm and employ pertinent so- 
fhe am if they are to succeed in achieving 
They i of education in our society. 
iem zs € the position that the school should 

*mpt to lead social change; that— 


th 2 
Pom sa cultural manifestation and that 
Progress E education can come only through 
Special cnm social dynamics... . It has a 
it is rien iion to make to the culture, but 
Primary E ary or supplementary rather than 
makes is to paimant. Such contribution as it 
on a culture itself in the way of better 
€ and enrichment [p. 163]. 


mean ie tation is made of what they 
hot What enrichment," but it probably is 
Ment,” a Writers mean by “improve- 
fume oe the social foundations 
ese chapte education are introduced in 
Significant "d and the way is opened for 
Feading on m discussion and for collateral 
The tie Oversial problem. 
riculum, to m choose, in the chapter on cur- 
* culture Passim the disharmonies between 
Orces infinenct the curriculum, the social 
Problems füic Fs the curriculum, and the 
an to dis €d by curriculum makers, rather 
Shoulg p USS What the curriculum is or 
Senteg is ` Although the discussion as pre- 
S value for experienced teachers, it 


may be premature for many of the students 
in the groups to which this book is ad- 
dressed. It seems to the reviewer, without 
discounting the significance of this discus- 
Sion, that a critical evaluation of what is 
going on in the schools would be of more 
value to students and teachers taking their 
first professional look at elementary educa- 
tion. 

The three chapters in Part III, which is 
concerned with “The Profession of Teach- 
ing," are entitled “Standards and Profes- 
sional Status," “Teacher Preparation and 
Certification," and “Teaching—A Profession 
on the Defensive." These discussions are de- 
signed to aid students to evaluate teaching as 
a profession among other professions. On the 
basis of these evaluations, they may judge 
whether they care to follow teaching as a life- 
work. The last of the three chapters contains 
material seldom found in a book of this type, 
yet material of extreme importance; for it is 
the teachers who must lead the lay public to 
a recognition of the paramount importance 
of education to our society. 

Part IV, in two chapters on *Opportuni- 
ties in Elementary School Teaching" and 
"Securing a Certificate," provides helpful in- 
formation in these two areas. The authors 
recognize that facts in both areas change 
rapidly and that information becomes ob- 
solete almost before the book can be pub- 
lished. Indicated trends, however, will per- 
sist for some time, and students can secure 
helpful information from a discriminating 
study of these two chapters. 

Any teacher of a class made up of stu- 
dents from the three groups for which this 
book was intended will find a great bulk of 
significant material for his class. A teacher 
who is looking for a textbook for beginning 
students of elementary education will do 
well to give this book careful consideration 


before making a final selection. 
Crov S. Hosson 
University of Kansas 
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R. FREEMAN Butts and LAWRENCE A. CRE- 
MIN, A History of Education in American 
Culture. New York 17: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953. Pp. xii+628. $5.75. 


Students of education who are familiar 
with standard histories of American educa- 
tion and the literature on the role of educa- 
tion in American society will find this book 
by Butts and Cremin an interesting and in- 
formative example of what can be done by 
combining the factual-chronological ap- 
proach, the cultural approach, and the prob- 
lems approach in the presentation of a his- 
tory of a social institution. Such students, 
however, will find in this work little that is 
new in the way of basic historical informa- 
tion. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I 
deals with the Colonial period; Part II, with 
the period from the Revolutionary War to 
the Civil War; Part III, with the period from 
the Civil War to World War I; and Part IV, 
with the period from World War I to the 
middle of the present century. The authors 
State their design, in the Preface, as follows: 

Within each part education is treated as a 
phase of the distinctive cultural developments of 
the particular chronological period under consid- 
eration. An effort is made not only to describe the 


major cultural developments and trends that af- 
fected education but also to identify the persist- 


ent problems that appeared in each period [p. 
viii]. 

Each of the four 
into four chapters, 
cerned with various 


parts is, in turn, divided 
The first chapter is con- 


Social institutions, Social 
forces, and social trends that shaped educa. 


tion. The second chapter discusses the inte]. 
lectual, philosophical, and Psychological out- 
looks that influenced education in the period 
under consideration. The third chapter deals 
with the educational points of view that 
characterized the period, including those on 
which there was disagreement as well as 
those on which there was consensus. The 
fourth chapter describes the type of educa- 
tion that resulted from the interplay of social 
institutions and forces, intellectual orienta- 
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tions, and educational points of view. sm 
dents taking courses in educational €— 
will probably appreciate the authors’ faithfu 
adherence to this stated pattern of presenta- 
tion. 

The most satisfactory sections are the sec- 
ond and third chapters of the parts devoted 
to the four chronological or cultural periods. 
These chapters deal, respectively, with the 
intellectual orientations that influenced edu- 
cation and with the prevalent educational 
points of view. In the treatment of intel- 
lectual orientations, for example, the authors 
deal briefly but adequately with such pene 
as the changes that took place in the spiri tua 
conception of man between the Revolution- 
ary War and the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Usually, educational historians, after 
dealing extensively with the religious 
thought-life of the Colonial period, fail to d 
low through with an adequate treatment o 
this aspect of American thought-life in later 
periods of history, 

As another example of adequate treat 
ment, the authors bring educational history 
up to date when they give recognition to the 
contributions of George H. Mead, med 
Concepts of the “I,” “me,” and the "genera" 
ized other" are essential to an understanding 
of current studies on socialization. w 
Strength of these chapters on intellectus 
orientations and the educational points fe 
view becomes especially apparent when t^ 
Teader notes the success of the authors = 
their attempt, in the final chapter of et 
Part, to relate these two factors to the actua 
Practices in education that prevailed during 
a given period. . 

By way of contrast, the first chapter ut 
each part, dealing with the “social m 
tions, the socia] forces, and the social tren 
that shaped education" (p. ix), is decidedly 
below the quality of the authors' develop 
ment of the intellectual orientations and the 
educational Points of view, The shortcom- 
ings of the introductory chapters are particu 
larly apparent in the authors’ treatment E 
thelater chronological periods, that from th 
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Civil War to World War I and that from 
World War I to the middle of the twentieth 
century. The reader is left to wonder what 
Impact some of the social forces and trends 
described by the authors actually have had 
upon educational practice and development. 
Furthermore, such widely recognized con- 
temporary social phenomena as changes and 
trends in occupational pattern and in popu- 
lation, which have had serious impact on 
education since World War I, are treated 
Most perfunctorily or are wholly ignored. 
Also, in connection with the authors’ 
treatment of social institutions and social 
trends and forces, there are to be noted some 
Puzzling references to the existence of social 
Classes in America. The authors are ob- 
“lously convinced that social classes have 
existed and continue to exist in America, but 
they fail to enlighten the reader as to what 
they mean by “social classes.” The one ex- 
ception to this shortcoming is the treatment 
OF social classes during the Colonial period. 
aie Authors discuss briefly the various deti- 
„Ons used by other writers, namely, Lewis 
id and W. Lloyd Warner. Corey and 
fan dp Pet differ in their conceptuali- 
tih IL Social classes, and Butts and Cre- 
a € no choice between the two concep- 
tions, 
i 2 ia and references to source mate- 
ivei e TON Those graduate students who 
tiot am interest in histories of educa- 
tuba ee consider this feature of the 
ecided shortcoming. 
a meh is . designed for students in 
similar ii history of education and in 
essional jects who are beginning their pro- 
lits di. eparation and for advanced stu- 
ih ped need opportunity for integration 
T s i of their specialized courses. 
Seg S express the hope that it will also 
and the Interests of the profession at large 
study ote public. Interesting issues for 
diss " Iscussion are suggested at the end 
ter ‘ity Apter, and, in addition, each chap- 
Whitten a bibliography. The book is well 
» and it will probably be a welcome 


Sery, 


addition to textual material for undergradu- 
ate courses in education. 


James I. Dor 


State Board of Educational Finance 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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ErorsE Rve and EFFIE LA PLANTE, Subject 
Headings for Children’s Materials. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1952. 
Pp. x4-150. $4.00. 


Subject Headings for Children's Materials 
is a useful tool for the shelf of bibliographi- 
cal aids for every librarian and teacher who 
is concerned with bringing together, organiz- 
ing, and cataloguing materials for children 
who are in elementary and junior high 
schools. In order to make materials accessible 
and useful to children and to facilitate the 
use of indexes, card catalogues, and pam- 
phlet files, it is necessary to use simple sub- 
ject headings to describe the materials. 

Eloise Rue, chairman of the Department 
of Library Science at Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, and Effie La Plante, supervisor of cata- 
loguing for the Division of Libraries of the 
Chicago Board of Education, recognized the 
need for a list of subject headings to replace 
or supplement the earlier Subject Headings 
for Children’s Books, now out of print. New 
trends in educational practice, changes in 
curriculum organization, technological im- 
provements, and broader understanding of 
child development are factors which have 
brought new terms into the vocabulary of 
children and have inspired new approaches 
to materials. In the Preface to this book the 
authors describe their procedure thus: 

In compiling this list in accordance with these 
principles our personal experiences in school and 
public libraries were an important factor, but 
personal opinions have been substantiated by 


1Elva S. Smith, Subject Headings for Chil. 
dren's Books in Public Libraries and in Libraries 
in Elementary and Junior High Schools. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1933. 
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considerable study and research including a Mas- 
ter’s thesis by Eloise Rue, “Preferences of Ele- 
mentary [-School] Children for Subject Heading 
Form"; scrutiny of outstanding courses of study 
for grades one through nine issued since 1944 and 
an examination of standard tools in use; the re- 
sults of a questionnaire to school library super- 
visors, children's departments in public libraries, 
curriculum Specialists, children's cataloguers, 
and library school faculties. These formed the 
basis for original decisions. When the preliminary 
draft had been completed, consultants through- 
out the United States and Canada were called 
upon to examine and comment on it. The present 


list incorporates many of their suggestions and 
comments [p. v]. 


ich will prove par- 
ticularly useful are these: Simplified termi- 


nology as compared with standard Subject- 
» Such as Sears’s List of Sulject 
ikely to be familiar 


xample, “Cartoons” instead 
of “Caricatures and Cartoons,” “Pioneer 


Life” instead of “Frontier and Pioneer Life” j 
mparatively new in 
children's vocabularies, for example, “Space 
Ships” as a reference to "Interplanetary 
Flight," ang “Tall Tales”; and use of names 
for specific Periods in histor 
chronological division under 


this list is the Tecogni- 
vide in children’s cata- 


at content analysis of 
of the 


headings are “Family Relatio 
for Authority,” and 


Certain controy, 


ns," "Respect 
“Fear—Overcoming,” 
ersial practices are fol- 
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lowed, including the use of capital letters to 
begin all words in the headings, and the use 
of the dash, rather than the comma, to indi- 
cate an inverted heading. It does seem that 
the first practice is more consistent with chil- 
dren’s learnings at the elementary-school 
level and that the use of capital letters will 
not be a problem in library catalogues where 
headings in heavy capital letters are used. 
In any case, this Practice could be adapted to 
the preferred procedure of a particular li- 
brary. 

The omission of personal references, pe 
cially those for artists, royalty, and saints, 
will be noted with regret by users of the 
Smith list. But the gain in brevity of the sei 
is welcome, and the general form of entry 15 
Suggested in the Preface, The list was por 
designed to serye as a aa 
Source. The addition of entries for "iin 
references from folk-tale sources, for Saga 
ample, Paul Bunyan and John Henry, i5 * 
good feature, i 

Materials in the audio-visual field still a 
not receive adequate, up-to-date treatment. 
For example, there is no cross reference from 
"Films" to the heading “Motion Pictures 
Which is used, and there is no reference Hom, 
"Recordings" to "Phonograph Records. 
There is no distinction between the motion 
Picture for theater use and that for € 
tional use, nor is there recognition of tape 9 
wire recordings, - 
The use of simpler headings based on : 
child's approach to subject fields of € 
Whether inspired by individual pcm 
or curriculum needs, is to be adocit 
Many adaptations to suit the existing pt d 
tices of materials collections will be pes 
Sary, but the resulting extension of 1n m 
Pendent use of card catalogues by quet 
will be worth while. High-school ir 
who recognize a need, also, for simplif e» 
headings will find this list a useful iol 
Margins are Provided in the printed list 
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writing in changes and additions. Many li- 
brarians believe that children need practice 
in learning to use the terminology which they 
will find in adults’ library catalogues, but 
this is placing the emphasis on learning the 
particular words employed, rather than on 


the experience of using easily and success- 
fully a guide to materials. 


SARA Innis FENWICK 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


* 
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^ 
STATE Arp ror PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Jr FUNDAMENTAL AIM of state 
Erants of money to aid in the sup- 
partt public schools in the local com- 
e is the equalization of educa- 
ear. opportunity. There are, how- 
in oo correlates which, either 
dde ii individual effects on the 
fen En of the financial relief prof- 
combj y 8 State government or in 
felat ea of two or more of the 
or i: factors, may operate to hinder 
State REE the expected benefits of the 
ple gis program. A common exam- 
of th Such nullification of the values 
iius, remedia] program of state as- 
Prac ios to needy school districts is the 
Sübnast of using the state subsidy to 
gtam : * an existing instructional pro- 
using $ at is unacceptable instead of 
hé : oe for the purpose of improving 
to the Ucational advantages available 
Community’s children. 
illuminating analysis of the re- 


sults of continued resistance to the 
stimulus of state aid toward the im- 
provement of educational programs in 
local schools is presented in the Sep- 
tember 11 issue of Council Comments, 
a publication of the Citizens Research 
Council of Detroit. The thesis of the 
commentary is that “the state of 
Michigan is paying $180,000,000 a 
year to encourage the continued exist- 
ence of inferior school districts." With 
the view of determining the extent to 
which the specified objectives of the 
Michigan state-aid program are being 
realized, the Citizens Research Coun- 
cil examined the statutory provisions 
of the state's program and the prac- 
tices of school districts with respect to 
the use of the money received through 
state-aid grants. 

The money distributed to local 
school districts each year under the 
provisions of the Michigan state-aid 
laws is derived from three Separate 
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hungry. There is no reason why well-to-do 
communities should not raise the bulk of 
their own school costs. LE 

Forty-two states have school equalization 

programs of some sort. They usually pay the 
difference between a minimum amount per 
child or per classroom unit and the sum 
raised by a standard millage upon the as- 
sessed valuation in a district. Because of 
widely differing assessment practices, that 
method does not provide true equalization. 
It enables some communities to obtain high- 
er state payments by keeping their assess- 
ments low. It rewards, in effect, competitive 
under-assessment, 

A few states in recent years have adjusted 
local assessment totals in each jurisdiction 
by a factor which is Supposed to be the aver- 
age ratio of assessed to true value. However, 
most of the ratios now actually in use are far 
from realistic, True equalization would re- 
sult if the ratio of assessed to market value 


were obtained from an adequate sample of 
Tecent sales transactions, 


(2) States should a 


id needy districts with 
school building constr 


uction through state. loans 


it impossible for districts to 
finance urgently needed plant i 


Yet only about one-fourth of th 
their districts with 


a school building authority which re 


nts the 
buildings to the districts both seem worth 
copying. Georgia, Maine, and Indiana have 


adopted the Pennsylvania plan, 

(3) Consolidation of small uneconomical 
districts will provide better education at lower 
cost and enable the reorganised units to become 
more self-supporting, “Two-thirds of al] 
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school districts have fewer than 50 puse 
and account for only 3 per cent of eet 
district enrolment." Ninety-three per cent so 
all school districts have fewer than 75 
upils each.? 

. Do - thus has progressed far 
too slowly. High state grantsona classroom- 
unit basis help to perpetuate dwarf une 
Local pride is desirable—but not at the "e 
pense of other taxpayers nor at the expens 

of giving children a poorer ecuitation: s 

(4) States can do more good by — 
local governments to help themselves” cts 
Surther expansion of finanical aid. en 
assistance in the propert y tax administrat. ind 
can go a long way in hel ping to restore ge 
cial independence to counties, cities, 4" 
schools. 

A statement by a recent Kentucky Sor 
mission Probably applies to most pe 
"The administration of the property tax S 
the weakest link in the Kentucky tax SY 
tem.”3 + 

The appraisal of property is a professional 
task. It was not intended to be a policy-m@ it 
ing job. Since local pressures often render " 
impossible for locally elected assessors to - 
praise property objectively and uniform a 
the states should make technical cà 
available for a reappraisal, The setting de y 
levies, however, should be the responsibili Y 
of local governing bodies subject to approv' 
of their residents, rty 

To ease the mode of payment, REP 
taxes should be payable like mortgages, en 
or telephone bills in monthly instalmen i 

ities increasingly are relying on non-prop 
erty taxes which are beyond the reach A 
schoo] districts. Some cities may be rr 
forgo part of their millage in favor of the 
Schools, Even if that were not done, 
Property tax, if fairly administered, pou 
Yield to schools far more than the $2.5 billi 
& year they now derive from it. i 

* U.S. Bureau 9f the Census, Governments d 
the United States in 1952. 

? Final 
tions of the 
of ihe S, 


nda- 
Report of Findings and REOM yeas 
Committee on Functions and Res 
tate Government of Kentucky, 1951. 
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(S) The real solution to the problems of our 
schools lies in greater citizen participation. 

There is ample proof that the American 
People will support an adequate school pro- 
gram if the need is shown to them. 

Ata time when the international situation 
forces us to devote 20 cents out of every dol- 
lar we earn to national security, all domestic 
Programs must be viewed with a critical eye. 
A review of the school program cannot and 
should not be done ona national basis. It can 
be done on a state-wide basis as Utah and 
Kentucky have shown recently. In the end, 
however, “the American people, community 
by community will have to decide for them- 
Selves whether or not their schools meet 
their needs. In each community they will 
have to establish their educational standards 
—physical, intellectual and moral—and then 
Measure their schools by those standards.” 

The best answer to the basic issue of cen- 
tral responsibility versus home rule and local 
Self-reliance can be found in Henry Simons’ 
Political credo: 


; “Doing specific good things by centraliza- 
tion will always be alluring. It may always 
Seem easier to impose ‘progress’ on localities 
than to wait for them to effect it for them- 
"^ \ves— provided one is not solicitous about 
| - sis Or sources of progress. A community 
ie good local government from above 

2Y seem to get ahead rapidly for a time. 

ikewise, à community may temporarily 
es its economic scale of life by living up its 
Capita], And the analogy scems closely in 
ron Progress to which local freedom, re- 
SPonsibility, and experimentation have 
hod the way may be accelerated for a 
con and effected more uniformly by the 
ete Cut of central action, but such short- 
of 6 tends to impair or to use up the roots 
Progress in order to obtain a briefly 
Uxuriant bloom, 


4 " 
Roy g, Larsen, “A Citizen Looks at His 


S . 
ne The Annals of the American Society of 
‘tical and Social Science, CCLXV (1949), 160. 
Henry c, Simons, Economic Policy for a Free 


ARES) . 1 EN à 
Tess, ioe Chicago: University of Chicago 


SOME YEARBOOKS OF 1953 


HE APRIL ISSUE of the Elementary 

School Journal described several 
yearbooks published during the school 
year of 1952-53. These five volumes 
were the now familiar titles, American 
School Curriculum, yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Forces Affecting Amer- 
ican Education, by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; Bases for Effective Learning, the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals; and the two volumes com- 
prising the Fifty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, namely, Part I, Adapting 
the Secondary-School Program to the 
Needs of Youth, and Part I, The Com- 
munity School. 

Five additional yearbooks have 
been received at the editorial offices of 
the Journal during the year of 1953. 
Pupil Transportation was published in 
late April; The American Elementary 
School was received in June; and Sci- 
ence for Today’s Children is dated 
September, 1953. The Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook was pub- 
lished in the summer. The Learning of 
Mathematics: Its Theory and Practice 
is published regularly in the winter or 
spring. Brief descriptions of these 
books are presented in the following 


pages. 
The bus as 


part of the 
curriculum 


Pupil transportation is 
recognized as one of the 
important features of 
modern education. It is 
also a significant factor in the financial 
and administrative structures of the 
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rural school district which provides an 
acceptable instructional program for 
as many as four hundred pupils nor- 
mally distributed through the elemen- 
tary- and high-school grades. It has 
been estimated that at least nine 
states transport one-third or more of 
all pupils enrolled in their public 
elementary and high schools. An addi- 
tional nineteen states transport one- 
fourth or more of such enrolments. It 
is not surprising to find that the sci- 
ence of school administration has de- 
veloped a substantial body of litera- 
ture on such aspects of the transporta- 
tion service as selection of personnel 
and equipment, operation and main- 
tenance of facilities and schedules, and 
proper safeguards for the health and 
safety of the children, But the later 
publications are giving a new empha- 
sis to the functions of 
tion division of the r 
School. 


the transporta- 
€organized rural 


Pupil Transportation, the 1953 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education 
Association, does not ignore the de- 
mands of transportation Service on 
management and financial resources; 
three or four chapters of the yearbook 
are devoted, at least in part, to these 
aspects of the service, Tt does, how- 
ever, stress the concept of pupil trans- 
portation as a learning experience re- 
quiring much the Same sort of co. 
operative planning, 
and evaluation as t 
activities that are 


skilled counseling, 
he other socializing 
identified with the 
instructional program. The authors of 
this yearbook believe that the bus is 
more than a medium of transit. It has 


(December 


become a part of living for the pupils, 
who form their own special-interest 
group out of the experiences of the 
daily bus ride. “The traveling class- 
room," say the authors of the year- 
book, "contributes definitely to the 
development of a firmer and deeper 
appreciation for our country and for 
Our American Society—its govern- 
ment, industries, institutions, and 
people." In this vein the yearbook 
discusses pupil transportation as a 
factor in improving educational oppor- 
tunity, improving the instructional 
program, and broadening the school 
rogram. 

i This volume is available at $2.50 a 
copy in cloth, $2.00 in paper covers. 
Orders should be sent to the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Emerging The Thirteenth Year- 


concepts of — book of the John Dewey 
elementary Society, The wer 
education Elementary School, ed- 


ited by Harold G. Shane, 
Professor of education at Northwest- 
ern University, 
thoritative inter 
Significant conc 


is primarily an au- 
pretation of certain 
epts of the moder 
elementary School. The particular DE 
Ories and issues which the yearboo* 
committee selected for discussion o 
readily identifed with newly arising 
responsibilities of the common schools 
aS a consequence of recent develop- 
ments in the natural and social $C 
ences, which have been accompame : 
by demands for reconstruction of a 
content and methodology of eleme? 


~~ 
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tary education. It is also expected that 
this volume will help elementary- 
school teachers make better use of 
their knowledge and professional ex- 
perience in guiding children’s learning 
toward the most appropriate educa- 
tional goals. 

i As an orientation instrumentality 
in the pre-service training of the teach- 
er and as a dependable basis of per- 
Spective for the teacher or supervisor 
concerned with the unending task of 
adapting the learning experiences of 
young children and youth to their 
Present needs, the yearbook covers 
Such a variety of curriculum and per- 
Sonne] problems as to constitute a 
Beneral overview of the field of ele- 
mentary education. Four of the six- 
teen chapter titles are indicative of the 
range and significance of the topical 
organization of the book. These are 
Dynamics of Learning in Childhood 
Education" (chap. iii), “Changing 
Interpretations of the Elementary 
Curriculum” (chap vi), “Improved 
leaching Materials Contribute to 
Better Learning," (chap. x), and 
Better Humans, Better Citizens" 
(chap, Xv). Each of the sixteen chap- 
ters Was written by a recognized au- 
thority in the field covered. 

Aie. volume may be purchased 
ped the publishers, Harper and 
E. ers, New York 16, New York. 
he price is $5 a copy. 


Science in 
the elemen- 
lary school 


We are constantly being 
reminded that develop- 
ments in science are 
vancem forging ahead of the ad- 

ent of new knowledge in most 
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other fields of human interest and en- 
deavor. The study of science in col- 
leges and secondary schools has been 
notably sensitive to the implications 
that recent invention and discovery 
have for the content of formal educa- 
tion as well as for the social and eco- 
nomic advantage of masses of people. 

Perhaps because the custodial pattern 

of home life and early childhood edu- 

cation makes it unnecessary for ele- 

mentary-school pupils to comprehend 

the phenomena of air conditioning and 

air transport, science-teaching in the 

elementary-school grades seems to 

have just about doubled the com- 

monly confessed lag between educa- 

tion and social progress in this coun- 

try. 

Contributors to the 1953 Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals are obviously repre- 
sentative of those members of the 
teaching profession who visualize an 
early awakening of teachers and par- 
ents to the practical need and intel- 
lectual challenge of science education 
for pupils of all elementary-school 
grades. The recently published vol- 
ume, Science for Today's Children, was 
studiously designed by the yearbook 
committee to provide essential in- 
formation and professional guidance 
for the reconstruction and extension 
of the science curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school. More than seventy 
authorities on elementary-school sci- 
ence contributed to the task of supply- 
ing interested teachers with help in un- 
derstanding what science instruction 
should do for elementary-school chil- 
dren, what aspects of science should 
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be taught and how they should be 
taught, and how science experiences 
can be used to contribute to child 
development. 

The magazine published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation is known as the Nalional 
Elementary Principal. The September 
number of this periodical is regularly 
utilized for publication of the articles 
comprising a yearbook of substantial 
value to members of the national pro- 
fessional association of principals of 
elementary schools. Practically, these 
yearbooks are valuable additions to 
the libraries of institutions that are 
concerned with elementary education, 
aS well as those of individuals inter- 
ested in the subject matter of the par- 
ticular fields of stud 


y. The present 
volume, Science 


for Today's Children, 
second Yearbook Num. 
tional Elementary Prin- 
ailable at $3 a copy on 
Department of Elemen- 
Principals, National Edu- 
Ociation, 1201 Sixteenth 
W., Washington 6, D.C. 


tary School 
cation Ass 
Street, N. 


Yearbook 
on mental 
measuring 


The latest issue of the 
well-known reference se. 
ries on mental tests is an 
invaluable aid to users of 
tests in the fields of education, in- 
dustry, psychology, and psychiatry, 
It comprises 1,189 two-column pages 
and carries 4,417 references on the 
construction, validity, use, and limita- 
tions of specified tests. It lists 429 
books on measurements and closely 
related fields, All the items noted in 
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the Fourth Mental Measurements Fear- 
book fall within the three-year period, 
1948-51. Accordingly, this volume is 
to be recognized as an extension of the 
earlier issues of the series rather tlian 
merely a revision of the Third Year- 
book, which was published in 1949. 
The editor, Oscar K. Buros of Rut- 
gers University, expects to opi 
the series, providing a review K 
like materials appearing in successive 
three-year periods. The volume may 
be procured through the Gryphon 
Press, 220 Montgomery Street, High- 
land Park, New Jersey, at $18 a copy- 


Mathemat- The title of the Twenty- 
ics practice first Yearbook of pi 
and theory National Council © 
Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics is The Learning of Mathematics: Its 
Theory and Practice. The book is con 
cerned with the nature of rq 
the field of mathematics and with 
means of facilitating the processes bY 
Which an understanding of nei 
matical concepts can be ud 
Consideration is given also to t 
practical problem of learning how t° 
use mathematical knowledge that = 
been gained, The language of the m 
is distinctly nontechnical—a charac 
teristic which is advantageous to the 
classroom teacher. Illustrative m^ 
terials are fairly balanced between 
Problems and concepts micare 
with the common experiences of chi f 
dren of elementary-school age and © 
Students in high-school classes. é 
e eleven chapters of this volum" 
Provide helpful explanations and a 
gestions regarding such familiar leat? 
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Ing activities as drill, problem-solving, 
the formation of concepts, and sensory 
learning in the field of mathematics. 
In like manner, illuminating discus- 
Sions and concrete examples help the 
cr understand the meaning and 
asi of motivation, individual 
Yn ea "T and transfer of training. 
ie ES chapter there is evidence of 
im - E desire to help the class- 
a direct the growth of the 
oh Pie the goals of an ade- 
‘iia of mathematical knowl- 
bis 2 he ability to use such knowl- 
ion good effect in school work and 
Out-of-school activities. 
p yearbook may be purchased 
be Wien Council of Teach- 
Stre Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth 
E "ui N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
€ price is $4 a copy. 


A " 
NNOUNCEMENTS OF INTEREST 
TO EDUCATORS 


A NOUNCEMENTS and news items 

Sar E. into the editorial office in a 

cerned ee of those that are con- 

-Our read ith items of special interest to 

Bib. ers are passed on to you in the 
8 paragraphs. 


4 study of 
leaching 
n the pub- 
lic Schools 


Yale University is be- 
ginning an on-the-spot 
study of teaching as it 
is practiced in the pub- 
Fairfield lic schools of the town of 
Pond ; Connecticut. The study will 

of E " ucted by the Yale Department 
neg in conjunction with the 
Ong.r. of Education in Fairfield. The 
fins ange research program will be 
Need by the Ford Foundation’s 
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Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, which has already approved a 
$50,000 grant to cover the first year’s 
work. 

The project is designed to answer 
such questions as these: Are prospec- 
tive teachers receiving adequate pro- 
fessional training today? Should they 
be required to take more courses in 
pedagogy and psychology, or should 
they concentrate more on academic 
subjects? 

The Citizens’ Council of Fairfield, a 
town with a population of 30,000, 
suggested the program to cover their 
thirteen public schools with an enrol- 
ment of about six thousand pupils. 
The program was then outlined and 
promoted by Clyde Hill, chairman of 
Yale’s Department of Education; 
Samuel Brownell, president of the 
New Haven State Teachers College 
and newly appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education; Carlyle 
G. Hoyt, superintendent of schools in 
Fairfield; and Joseph Baer, director of 
research for the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. The Fair- 
field Citizens’ Council and the Fair- 
field Education Association, together 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, will participate in the study as 
consultants to the Yale Department 
of Education. 

The main purpose of the project 
will be to study the job of elementary- 
school teachers in relation to their 
professional training. It will also ana- 
lyze the various duties of teachers in 
an attempt to decide which are pro- 
fessional and which are technical. This 
analysis will be used to determine 
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what duties now performed by teach- 
ers might be modified, reassigned, or 
discontinued without affecting the es- 
sential qualities of their job. The Yale 
project will also attempt to determine 
how the number of children assigned 
to a classroom influences not only the 
teacher but also the pupil. 

At the conclusion of the first stage 
of the study, an experimental pro- 
cedure will be put into operation in 
the Fairfield schools. This procedure 
will be based on the findings of the 
research project and will test their 
validity. Professor Hill said that the 
study may demonstrate, for example, 
that the current teacher shortage can 
be alleviated by the use of teacher 
aides to do nontechnical work, as 
nursing aides are used in many hos- 
Pitals. The findings may also lead to 
recommended changes in teacher- 
certification Tequirements. Another 
possible effect, according to Professor 
Hill, would be the forming of new 
concepts of school buildings that will 
meet more adequately the needs of 
elementary education. 

The Yale-Fairfield study, 
may extend over a ten 
will be co-ordinated with a similar 
project in Bay City, 


Michigan, also 
financed by the Fund for the Ad- 


vancement of Education. Several as. 
sistants and students in the Yale De- 
partment of Education will be given 
temporary post-doctoral research as- 
signments in connection with the 
project. The study will be adminis. 


tered by a full-time director to be 
named in the near future. 


which 
-year period, 
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The study will be guided by an 
executive committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of several groups inter- 
ested in it. As chairman of the Yale 
Department of Education, Professor 
Hill will head the executive committee 
in charge of the research staff. The 
executive committee, in turn, will re- 
port at regular intervals toa larger ad- 
visory committee, which will include 
representatives of Yale University, 
the State Department of Education, 
the Fairfield Board of Education, the 
administrative staff of Fairfield s 
school system, the Fairfield Education 
Association, the Connecticut Educa- 
tion Association, the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, and the Fairfield P.T.A. Council. 


New jour- Teachers of arithmetic 
nal in willbe interested ina new 
arithmetic periodical, the Arith- 

melic Teacher, which 


will begin publication in February; 
1954. The new journal, which will be 
published by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, has been 
planned to fill a long-felt need for 
More assistance to teachers of arith- 
metic. It will be devoted to the 1m- 
Provement of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in kindergarten and in all the 
grades of the elementary school. si 
will be a companion journal to the 
well-known af, athematics Teacher. 

The editor of th 
Ben A, Sueltz, 


of New York, 


e new journal P 
of the State University 
Cortland, New York; 
W*O is nationally known for his com 
tributions to the teaching of arithme- 
tic. The journal will contain article 
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by leaders in mathematics education 
and outstanding teachers of arithme- 
tic. Special features will include in- 
formation on investigation and re- 
search, teaching and curriculum prob- 
lems, testing and evaluation, teaching 
ie and devices, and book reviews. 
lur (o Teacher will be pub- 
ur times à year, 1n October. 
December, February, and April. The 
subscription price will be $1.50 a year 
ia individuals and $2.50 a year to 
Schools, libraries, and other institu- 
— There will be an additional 
charge of $0.10 for mailing to Canada 
gee for mailing to foreign coun- 
the pa i should he sent to 
Bien Council of Teachers of 
Now es 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
» Washington 6, D.C. 
Help foy The teacher 
Cilizens? 


commitlees 


current 
shortage which is plagu- 
ing the public schools 
ligent citi; can be solved by intel- 
booklet tizen action, according to à 
Good T, titled How Can We Get Enough 
in a T ? released in November 
eer edition by the National 
Schools, Commission for the Public 
S; 
M Fais in a series of "working 
the ML LANE by the Commission, 
Sed] amd pe is designed for use by 
Whose Baud citizens" committees 
the Pose pti are touched by 
ncs her shortage. Background in- 
ona i about teachers is supplied 
Sestion ional scale, and practical sug- 
$ and check lists are presented 


to facilitate study by state and local 
citizens’ committees. 

According to Roy E. Larsen, chair- 
man of the National Citizens Com- 
mission, and president of Time, Inc., 
the Commission “considers this book- 
let one of the most important of our 
working-guide series because of the 
seriousness of the problem." Under- 
scoring the need for action, he said, 
are statistics released this year by the 
United States Office of Education 
which indicate that there is a shortage 
of 72,000 elementary-school teachers. 

In line with the Commission’s pro- 
gram, the guide on teachers is not 
offered as a definitive answer to the 
teacher problem but is intended as a 
tool to help local communities work 
out their own solutions. The booklet 
considers four main aspects of the 
shortage in sections headed "The 
Problem: A Serious Shortage,” **Bal- 
ancing Supply and Demand," ‘‘Mak- 
ing Teaching More Attractive," and 
“How Can We Prepare Enough Good 
Teachers?” Study tips are provided 
for each problem area. Single copies 
will be mailed free of charge to inter- 
ested citizens for a limited time. Re- 
quests should be addressed to the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Other booklets already published in 
the Commission's working-guide se- 
ries include How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools? How Can We Organize 
for Betler Schools? and How Have Our 
Schools Developed? In preparation are 
guides on school boards, school fi- 
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nance, buildings, instructional ma- 
terials, goals of our schools, meetings, 
and working with the press. 


New pub- 
lisher for a 
well-known 
magazine 


Commencing with the 
October, 1953, issue, the 
long-established Journal 
of Education is being 
published by the School 
of Education of Boston University. 
With W. Linwood Chase as managing 
editor, the journal will be directed by 
an editorial board composed of the 
following members: Donald D. Dur- 
rell, Ralph J. Garry, John G. Read, 
Henry W. Syer, John A. Wallace, and 
James A. Wylie. 

The magazine will appeal to ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers throughout the whole 
school system, but it will be espe- 
cially attractive to classroom teachers 
from kindergarten through Grade IX. 
One of the featured sections of the 
Journal of Education is a column de- 
voted to the listing and review of pro- 
fessional books dealing with cur- 
riculums, sources of materia], teaching 
methods, supervision and administra- 
tion, and other related areas, 

Subscriptions and requests for fur- 
ther information should be addressed 
to Journal of Educalion, 332 Bay 


State Road, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. 


Courses An unfriendly public can 
in public often be turned into a 
relations 


friendly one if use is 
made of the public rela. 
tions techniques now available to per- 
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sons training to become classroom 
teachers and administrators. Today’s 
education students can learn public 
relations in 52 colleges and universi- 
ties, it has been announced by Stewart 
Harral, director of public relations 
studies at the University of Okla- 
homa. Seventy-six per cent of the 
members of the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education re- 
sponding to a questionnaire study 1 
ported that course ofierings, which 
now total 91, have increased almost 29 
per cent over the 71 courses given 1n 
1952. 

Twenty-two colleges and universi- 
ties offer a course cach semester, Har- 
ral found in the annual survey which 
he conducts for the National School 
Public Relations Association. Sum- 
mer-school students can take a course 
in 38 institutions. Twelve universities 
offer courses two semesters cach year, 
while seven offer courses either bY 
extension or through workshop 5€5* 
sions. 

Why this great upsurge in offerings? 
"American schools have extended 
their mission and services until they 
touch more lives than ever before, 
Harral explains. “Schools face à crisis. 
Administrators and teachers realize 
that upon the attitudes of the public 
depends the future of education. A? 
informed public can aid immeasurably 
in gaining public acceptance and SUP" 


Port—support by which the schools 
live.” 


y 
Netson B. HEN® 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR DECEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by NeLsoN B. HENRY, 
-— — professor of education at 
ine Pani of Chicago and secre- 
E É National Society for the 
m 3 Education. RALPH W. TYLER, 
the — dean of the Division of 
e kea Sciences at the University 
come and now director of the 
Hc NN Ex Advanced Study in the Be- 
Pan - Sciences established by the 
rita Dx considers the con- 
itor api guide the adminis- 
of the s - role as democratic leader 
Acn : hool system. FRED E. BRYAN, 
Penns Vet of the Uniontown, 
a ion vania, city schools, describes 
inis the size of children's 
dren in 5 les, in which he tested chil- 
and geo ayang socioeconomic groups 
Seasons ste areas, at different 
experienc the year, and used areas of 
m m" common to all children. 
eal Aane associate pro- 
ssi j^ esq and director of the 
ls linic at the University of 
Used for evaluates four tests often 
nm DU vision. Nep D. 
English sti teacher of remedial 
Santa Cru anta Cruz High School, 
z, California, lists some of 


the causes of poor spelling and points 
out ways in which children can be 
helped to become proficient spellers. 
Rosert F. Torr, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the National College of 
Education in Evanston, Illinois, re- 
minds parents and teachers that, while 
it isa good thing to encourage children 
to do their best, no child should 
be pushed beyond his limitations. 
HAROLD A. ANDERSON, assistant pro- 
fessor of education and executive 
secretary of the Committee on Prepa- 
ration of Teachers at the University of 
Chicago, presents a list of selected 
references on teacher education. 


Reviewers BRUNO BETTELHEIM, 
of books principal of the Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic 


School and professor of education and 
of psychology at the University of 
Chicago. CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education at Penn- 
sylvania State College. ADELINE Kv- 
ric, speech correctionist at Rich 
Township High School, Park Forest, 
Illinois, and at Bremen Community 
High School, Midlothian, Illinois. 
ILLA PODENDORF, teacher of science 
at the Laboratory School of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


LEADERSHIP ROLE OF THE SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR IN CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION 


RALPH W. TYLER - 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Chicago, Illinois 


HE school administrator is often 
lí to be more effective in such 
aspects of his work as planning build- 
ings, securing financial Support, and 
conducting public relations programs 
than he is in giving leadership to cur- 
riculum and instruction. Whether or 
not this is true, some administrators 
certainly are confused about the role 
of administration in relation to in- 
Struction. 

There are administrators who give 
no attention to the educational pro- 
gram. They are busy with their boards 
of education, with their building prob- 
lems, or with Some other aspect of 
their work, and they show no concern 
lor instructiona] leadership, What is 
done about instruction in these schools 
is done by teachers without direct ad- 
ministrative leadership, 

There are also administrators who 
put the leadership entirely in the 
hands of the supervisors or directors of 
instruction in the various subjects or 
special fields. Such situations are less 
common now than the 
fifteen years a 
be found, 


Administrators of a third type are 


y Were ten or 
80, but they are still to 


the laissez faire administrators, who 
fear that to exercise leadership 2 
instruction is to be cen 
Teachers are given opportunities to ^ J 
the things they want to do, but ES 
administration supplies no em: 
which seeks to unify, or give centra 
co-ordination to, the activities that go 
on in instruction and the aas. 
A fourth type of administrator " 
the one who puts all his eggs in p^ E 
basket. He has one device for the hp 
provement of the curriculum ane " 
instruction. He may havea niri 
planning committee, or a. curricu p 
council, or a preschool workshop; in 
extension courses, or some clause " 
the salary schedule which I d 
teachers to get so many hours of à He 
tional credit every few years. der 
thinks his role as instructional ien as 
has been properly played when he v 
established some simple device of t 
Sort, " " 
These are only four examples. om 
do not exhaust the types of sane 
which exist, but they are sufficient. ty 
illustrate the Prevailing lack of er 
about the significant features of 


; ivin£ 
total complex involved in giV! 
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needed leadership to the instructional 
Program of a public school. 


CONCEPTS NEEDED BY THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


a always easier to identify dift- 
; and confusion than it is to 
ted Way out. The main thesis of 
a icle is that the leader of in- 
pesi on, whatever may be his title— 
Sit nenden, assistant superintend- 
A pes ipal, supervisor—needs to 
puis a clear sets of concepts to 
eal » activities if he is to give ef- 
ui oe in the improvement 
MONIS Me gii One set of concepts 
the iea him with an understanding of 
and ee of curriculum development 
visualize ion It helps him to 
their rel k he process—its parts and 
thats, lonships. The second set of 
what provides him with a view of 
The E iin leadership involves. 

: cen a needs to see clearly 
of the en of the school staff and 
the ugs mmunity and to understand 
tively den which they can be efec- 

: dera together in developing 
Struction E um and improving in- 
of Musis He needs to have a picture 
Pi idi relation to this process of 
ensib] nt, seeing himself in a de- 

€ and effective role as leader. 


GENE 
"oin CONCEPTS ABOUT THE 
URRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PROCESS 


The admins 
cu : ministrator must understand 
r à : 
Se riculum and instructional proc- 
ause this is the basic process of 


the 
Scl š 
100], the reason for the existence 


of everything else with which he deals. 
He cannot make decisions wisely, 
select personnel or do any of the oth- 
er administrative tasks intelligently, 
without a clear understanding of what 
the schools are doing, why and how 
they are doing those particular things. 

A helpful concept of the curriculum 
and instructional process will include 
not only an idea of the major elements 
involved but also a knowledge of the 
specific aspects that give concrete 
meaning to the curriculum and in- 
struction. In major terms, he views 
the process as one of deciding on edu- 
cational objectives, of selecting learn- 
ing experiences to attain the desired 
objectives, of organizing these learn- 
ing experiences so as to maximize their 
cumulative effect, and of evaluating 
the progress that pupils are making in 
order to check the effectiveness of the 
instructional program and the re- 
spects in which it needs improvement. 


SPECIFIC CONCEPTS ABOUT THE 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PROCESS 


How significant objectives are de- 
rived-—But the administrator also 
needs specific concepts about the 
curriculum and instructional process. 
He needs to understand, for exam- 
ple, what significant educational ob- 
jectives for our times are and how 
they may be derived. He realizes that 
a good educational program is guided 
by objectives that have been carefully 
selected after study of contemporary 
life, of the pupils concerned, of the 
recommendations of competent schol- 
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ars in the various subjects. He realizes 
that the relative importance of pos- 
sible objectives must be considered in 
terms of the educational philosophy of 
the school and the extent to Which our 
knowledge of the psychology of learn- 
ing enables us to attain the ob jectives, 
He knows, too, that these aims are not 
completely fixed, that they require 
continuous or periodic restudy. 
Accepled functions of fields of study, 
—He needs to understand the ac- 
cepted functions of the various fields 
of study—reading, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, the arts, and the rest— 
and why these functions are recom- 
mended by leaders in the severa] fields. 
All too often admini 
reading merely as 


for understandin 
Characteristics 


to teach young 
people to read critically, then the 


learning experiences must give them 
a chance to do some critica] reading. 
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If an aim is to teach children to think 
for themselves, then learning experi- 
ences must be provided in which 
problems are raised and pupils are 
stimulated to try to solve the prob- 
lems. If an objective is to develop ap- 
preciation for music, there must be 
learning experiences which give pupils 
a chance to listen to music and to try 
to understand it and to find satisfac- 
tions in it. 

The administrator should also rec- 
ognize that a good learning experience 
is one in which the learning situation 
is meaningful and interesting to the 
Pupil so that he becomes involved in 
the experience rather than r eacüng 
Superficially to it, When the pupil 
practices behavior to which he is giV- 
ing little or no attention, that is, when 
he is not deeply involved in the reac- 
tion, the behavior is not likely to be 
learned. 

The administrator also needs to 
know something of the varied kinds of 
learning experiences that may be d 
ployed and the bases upon which ex- 
Periences are selected for a particular 
use. Some learning experiences, often 
called “firsthand” experiences, 8!V° 
children a chance to get new sens?" 
tions and Perceptions, while others 
Provide °pportunity for the pupils t? 
Teflect on, to organize, to relate, an 
to evaluate ideas previously obtaine f 

ach type has its place—but for dif- 
ferent purposes and at different times: 
In similar fashion, the administrat” 
needs to see the Possible uses of fiel 
trips, the laboratory, the television; 
the radio, the movies, discussion, lec 


k> 
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turing, reading, writing, dramatiza- 
tion, and so on. i 
Abie the administrator 
be familiar with the possible 
ES E organizing learning experi- 
En should understand that the 
e. nal results sought by schools 
Den significant changes and devel- 
‘ents in the behavior patterns of 
Es heus changes require many 
the ud reme distributed over 
ie S entire school life. For maxi- 
Suite: ect to be achieved, both se- 
ne : ca integration are necessaty 
5 Sanization of the learning ex- 
Periences. 
"es not only requires con- 
thins din ee upon major objec- 
at m _ years but also requires 
nd ih successive treatment go 
a the y and deeply into the topic 
ves zm ones. The effect of a 
aser E of hours focused in this 
greater the e g portani learning is far 
voten n uas same amount of time 
Organs 0 experiences that are not 
p zed in sequence. 
Ta a iata needs not only to 
Ut to kno e importance of sequence 
Banization : possible methods of or- 
Primary. a achieve sequence. In 
Organiza s G reading, the method of 
learning i is widely known. The 
iar ora] A" aas begin with famil- 
Bon cabulary, a limited number 
ture, Gra ch simple sentence struc- 
wada um ly the number of the 
lare x and the range of vocabu- 
Structure te, and the sentence 
os comes more complex. In 
Way, instruction in the so- 


tir 


m 


cial studies in the elementary school 
commonly begins with the family and 
classroom as social units and gradually 
extends the experiences into the neigh- 
borhood, the community, the state, 
and the nation. These are only two 
illustrations of a score or more pos- 
sible methods of organizing learning 
experiences so as to achieve sequence. 

Also desirable in the organization of 
the curriculum is integration—the re- 
lating of what the pupil does in one 
field to what he is doing in another and 
the relating of what he does in classes 
to what he does outside of classes. 
Learning is reinforced as the pupil sees 
and uses the connections among the 
learning experiences in the several 
segments of his life. As with sequence, 
there are several possible ways of 
organizing learning experiences to at- 
tain integration. For example, the 
skills developed in reading may be 
used in other fields; some of the prob- 
lems raised in shop or studio may be 
attacked in mathematics; concepts 
developed in science may be compared 
and contrasted with related concepts 
in the social studies. 

Evaluating the program.—The ad- 
ministrator also needs concepts about 
evaluation. He should understand the 
need for continuous checking of the 
effectiveness of the educational pro- 
gram. He should realize that to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of the program 
is to find out the extent to which the 
objectives are being attained—what 
progress pupils are making in develop- 
ing understanding, skills, social atti- 
tudes, habits, wholesome interest, 
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aesthetic appreciations. In addition to 
this general notion of evaluation, he 
needs some ideas about the means that 
can be employed and about the role of 
teachers, pupils, parents, and others 
in the evaluative process. 

Value of these concepts to the leader. 
—The foregoing illustrations show 
what is meant by concepts which give 
the administrator an understanding of 
the process of curriculum development 
and instruction. To give the kind of 
leadership required, the administrator 
needs understanding at this level of 
concreteness. This does not mean that 
he knows everything about instruc- 
tion or even that he knows more about 
the curriculum and instructional proc- 
ess than anyone else on the staff. It 
only means that, if he is to give intel- 
ligent leadership, he must be able to 
see how the instructional activities of 
the school are related to 
Process. With this kind of 
ing, he can identify majo 
ing attention, he can see 
or irrelevance of critici 
structive proposals, 
concepts, he may be 
courage activity in t 
riculum and instructi 
itself, since he has n 
judging whether the 
procedures are any 
old. To know what he is doing requires 
à clear conception of the curriculum 
and instructiona] process, 


the over-all 
understand- 
r tasks need- 
the relevance 
sms and con- 
Without such 
tempted to en. 
he field of cur- 
On as an end in 
© sound basis for 
new instructional 
better than the 


CONCEPTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


The second set of concepts needed 
Y the leader of instructional improve- 
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ment includes those which give him a 
view of what educational leadership 
involves. No doubt this understanding 
has always been desirable, but it is 
particularly important now because 
of the confusion about the meaning of 
democracy and its relation to leader- 
ship. 

Necessity for leadership.—Democra- 
cy is a popular term today just as capis 
munism is unpopular. Everyone wants 
to be democratic. But the common no- 
tions of what it means to be demo- 
cratic are varied and often are not " 
harmony with a sound conception a 
responsible leadership. Among these 
misconceptions is the idea that, in i 
school staff working on instructions” 
improvement, no one should ya 
Specialized responsibilities but tha 
everybody is to do the same thing: 
Another notion is that the democratic 
leader should have no clear-cut à 
of his own regarding the education 
Program of the school but that all the 
ideas must come from persons who x" 
not administrators, Stil] another mn 
conception is that no step is taken 1n 1 
democratically operated school pi! 
all the staff is prepared to approve od 
The apparent cause of these distorte 
notions is the confusing of the Ber 
Spirit of democracy with a particula 
form of operation. The fundamenta 
element of democracy in administr- 
tion is the respect for human P = 
sonality, that is, respect for the x 
nity and worth of the individua * 
Guided by this attitude, the demo- 
cratic administrator seeks contin" 
ously to provide and maintain a situa” 
tion in which the contributions of eac 
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individual 

spected. 
This basic concept of democratic 
leadership is quite a different thing 
from the notion that all school stafi 
members have the same responsibili- 
e The board of education, which 
"e legal control of the schools, as- 
Signs the responsibility of operating 
the schools to the educational leader— 
te administrator. The lodging of re- 
e i in i. leader is necessary 
in DEN Phe community has the 
EA 9 know where to place its sug- 
ien and complaints and whom to 
task a tara if the educational 
Mae on done. We expect similar 
"oi Pe di of responsibility for the 
fire qe the police department and the 
of E UNE The administrators 
give arl odia are expected to 
ition up and to maintain and to 
y sois d E quality of service. Exact- 
sible "i T educational leader respon- 
rima he community for the main- 
of edu and continued improvement 

cation. 

DUM of leadership. —The ad- 
One of ie needs to recognize that 
leadershi [5 functions of educational 
tivity P is to make co-operative ac- 
den Tin If I were a science 
inpr t try to persuade the 
Work wit} ics teacher next door to 
ing Mn me on the problem of relat- 
ence, p omo: more closely to sci- 
that I ut he might argue, with justice, 
~ Ought to work with him on one 
ay ai oblems, rather than the other 
iler If there is to be unified, 
Boer: Staff activity in the school, 
€ must undertake the task of 


are maximized and re- 
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focusing efforts and securing co-opera- 
tion. This is one of the responsibilities 
of leadership. 

The leader also has the job of secur- 
ing the resources needed for the tasks 
undertaken. We do not expect each 
teacher, unaided, to find all the re- 
sources he needs. The books, the labo- 
ratories, the teaching aids, the con- 
sultative services needed by the indi- 
vidual teacher are secured through the 
efforts of the administrator—and nec- 
essarily so. 

The educational leader also bears 
the responsibility of seeing that 
school-wide educational planning is 
carried on. The educational effective- 
ness of a school is dependent, to a con- 
siderable degree, upon the planning of 
the work of the various grades and 
fields so that sequence and integration 
are provided. The teacher cannot 
bring about this kind of coherence by 
himself. The responsibility for getting 
over-all planning continuously carried 
on is the administrator's. 

Two other tasks of leadership 
should also be mentioned. One is to 
see that the curriculum and instruc- 
tional program is appraised from time 
to time so that the staff and com- 
munity will know how well the schools 
are doing and what further steps are 
nceded for improvement. The other is 
the all-important one of stimulation 
and encouragement of personnel so as 
to initiate and maintain staff interest 
and activity in positive steps for in- 
structional improvement. 

These responsibilities of leadership 
are obvious ones, but the present con- 
fusion over the meaning of democracy 
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has obscured the fact that the ad- 
ministrator has specialized responsi- 
bility to see that functions of this sort 
are carried on effectively. This does 
not imply that the leader is the only 

person in the school who takes initia- 

tive. The conception of the adminis- 

trator as the only person with ideas or 

the only person free to promote his 

notions is an old misconception of 

leadership, in which the administrator 

was thought to be interested only in the 

things he started and impatient or 

antagonistic toward the ideas of 

others. The concept suggested here is 

that a good staff organization pro- 

vides both formal and informal chan- 

nels by which Suggestions from any 

teacher will quickly be communicated 

to any or all parts of the staff to which 

they are relevant. Typically, these 

channels are provided, not only 

through the close contact of principals 

and teachers, but also through a 

formally constituted faculty council 

which is officially designated as a 

channel for criticisms and suggestions 

and a means of getting action on ideas 

presented, 

The informal channels a 

` portant. If you and Ih 
for our teaching, 

on an ad hoc basi: 

if the idea invol 


re also im- 
ave a good idea 
We can get together 
s and try it out, but 
ves others whom we 
do not know or who are not actively 


interested, more formal channels are 
required. The good leader encourages 
persons who express suggestions to 
put them into effect. If the proposals 
seem to be helpful on a wider basis of 
application, the good leader gets them 
into more formal channels for wid- 
er dissemination. Encouragement of 
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teacher initiative is quite consistent 
with the concept of the democratic 
leader who has the responsibility of 
seeing that instruction is maintained 
and improved. . cali 
The concept of leadership — 
here also emphasizes the value o 
capitalizing on the special = 
experiences, and competencies of 
various members of the staff. Many o 
the jobs involved in improving m- 
Struction, including the aeih 
tasks themselves, may be performe 
by various members of the stali » 
terms of their special CURE 
For example, suppose the faculty of ^: 
elementary school needs to get à pus 
ture of what recent developments M 
art education might mean to the pe 
riculum. Should the administrator n 
together the information and ma ; 
the presentation to the stafi ? pal 
necessarily. If he knows the stafl or 
bers well, he may be able to ime 
one or two persons interested in is 
Problem who would welcome “A 
chance to study it further and bine © 
benefit from the experience. Both 
terms of individual and group assign” 
ments, the good leader seeks to car” 
talize on the special abilities and E 
Periences of staff members and t 
effect a wide distribution of respons” 
bility, even while he recognizes thas 
this does not relieve him of the EP 
Sponsibility of seeing that the tot? 
task is wel] done. er, 
Skills in leadership Educator 
leadership also involves skills in wOT » 
ing efiectively with groups. The n: 
cepts and findings of those working ‘6 
the feld of group dynamics pat 
thrown important light on methods 
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leadership. However, there is more to 
group dynamics than some oversim- 
Plifications would suggest. Thelen 
points out that a group works on two 
kinds of problems almost simultane- 
ously, the “achievement problem” 
and the "group-process problem." To 
solve the achievement problem is the 
Purpose for which the group was 
formed, while the solution of the 
&roup-process problem" is necessary 
for effective integration of the group.’ 
eum school administrators who 
> become interested in group dy- 
EC give their exclusive attention 
iake " process problem" so that to 
whole son group a coherent unified 
.€ becomes an end in itself. For- 
di, the purposes for which the 
isis on organized, such adminis- 
m he evote the major time and 
BP tex d how members of 
fedis. p eel and whether emotional 
— Mare m channeled. This 
defeats "n cation of group dynamics 
used. TÌ n purpose for which it is 
€ "à ead unction of group dynamics 
the m 2 programs is to facilitate 
fico leer o upon the “achievement 
buisse! that is, to accomplish edu- 
Hon uA through group ac- 
plished doe. not have been accom- 
Broup e well individually. Through 
the os C IE not only do we seek 
Port Mie of a product like a re- 
but, m some instructional material, 
» More often and more importantly, 

1 
sn Tl A. Thelen and Ralph w. Tyler, 
Hig Shas Improving Instruction in the 
nu Forty-ninti darmi and Instruction, anp 
Society o: ihe = earbook of the Nationa 
tudy of Education, Part I. 


cago: Tyra 
80: Distributed by the University of 


E : 
ago Press, 1950, 


we seek to educate members of the 
group through their participation. 
What they learn, as well as any prod- 
uct prepared, becomes the “achieve- 
ment task” for the group. This must 
not be overlooked in using principles 
of group dynamics and in employing 
other useful skills of group leadership. 


EVALUATING EFFECTIVENESS 
OF LEADERSHIP 


The administrator’s concept of 
leadership should include the process 
of evaluation. He needs to appraise 
the effectiveness of the instructional 
leadership in the school. This requires 
some methods for appraisal. The effec- 
tiveness of leadership is not validly 
judged in terms of the degree of satis- 
faction the leader has, for his feeling of 
satisfaction is largely subjective and 
depends on his own needs and stand- 
ards. However, the twofold function 
of leadership, namely, to develop an 
increasingly better education for chil- 
dren and to contribute to the further 
growth and development of the stati, 
provides a set of criteria for the peri- 
odic appraisal of the effectiveness of 
leadership. The administrator needs to 
look for evidences of desirable changes 
in the educational program and for 
evidences of development on the part 


of staff members. 
Periodically, he can note and record 


the objectives of the school program. 
Are they increasingly based on studies 
of the children and of society? Has ac- 
count been taken of the recommenda- 
tions of leaders in the various fields? 
Have they been carefully selected in 
the light of the school's philosophy? 
Are they attainable? 
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Similarly, the learning experiences 
in the various classes can be examined 
to note the extent of improvement in 
such respects as their appropriateness 
for the objectives, their meaningful- 
ness to the pupils, and their motiva- 
tion. Reviewing the educational pro- 
gram from class to class and grade to 
grade, the administrator can find out 
whether an increasing degree of se- 
quence and integration has been at- 
tained in the organization of the learn- 
ing experiences. Examining the pro- 
gram of evaluation, he can note im- 
provements in such matters as the 
tendency to appraise the progress of 
pupils in terms of all the objectives 
and the extent to which the results of 
the appraisal are being used to im. 
prove the curriculum and instruction, 

These are criteria appropriate to 
the first function 
derstandin 


members so far as 
their curriculum and instructional 
work is concerned. For this purpose, 
various kinds of information must be 
obtained from a variety of Sources, in. 
cluding observation and reports from 
the staff members themselves, 


COMMON PURPOSE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND TEACHERS 


The foregoing concept of leadership 
may be contrasted with the common 


misconception that there is necessary 
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conflict between the administration 
and the teachers. Sometimes it is said 
that there is an inevitable conflict be- 
tween the power given administrators 
by the board of education and the 
power teachers must attain through 
solidarity of organization. It is some- 
times stated that staff meetings, when 
led by an administrator, are generally 
undemocratic because he has a hidden 
agenda which represents his scheme 
for manipulating the teachers to serve 
his purposes. 

There is no essential conflict be- 
tween a good, effective administrator 
and good, effective teachers; for the 
administrator is not seeking to imposc 
his will on teachers nor are teachers 
seeking to exercise power over the ad- 
ministrator. Both are disciplined in 
terms of the larger purpose they arc 
seeking to Serve—the common effort 
to provide a better education for chil- 
dren. As Dewey points out in Experi- 
ence and Education? self-discipline is a 
major aim of democratic life, but self- 
discipline is often confused with con- 
trol of one's life by whims. The really 
self-disciplined person ig he who has 
learned that his most important aims 
require great control and guidance on 

is part. He cannot accomplish his 
Most cherished Purposes immediately; 
he needs knowledge and training 
which take time and effort to acquire. 
So it is in the school staff relationship. 

Tf the teachers and the adminis- 
trator are dedicated to the improve- 
Ment of education for children, both 


* John Dewey, Experience and Education, 
D. 15. The Kappa Datta Pi Lecture Series- 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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are guided, not by the force of group 
solidarity or the power of position, but 
by the knowledge of what is required 
of them to improve education. In case 
conflicts arise over the appropriate 
Steps to be taken, the issue is not well 
settled by the criterion of which posi- 
tion has most power but rather on the 
basis of which idea proves most effec- 
tive in improving education. In other 
Words, the final test of the rightness of 
& proposed course of action is its re- 
Sults rather than its sponsorship. Ac- 
tually, it is often found that both con- 
flicting ideas need modification. Some 
of the things I thought were excellent 
turn out to be unsatisfactory in im- 
Proving education. Some of the others 
that T considered inadequate turn out 
bh better than I thought. The same 
Hi a of your ideas. Our common 
Rae sais in improving education 
intr us both to modify some of our 
EAR and brings us out of conflict. 
aan conception of teachers and ad- 
bas rators engaged in a common 
Cy of ways of improving education 
en & view of the leadership. role 
2 lis that of a good teacher in an 
xus ucation program who helps 
To il si self-directed adults to learn. 
ln emis this role, suppose that I 
staff Mi principal of a school with a 
are so Wenty-seven teachers. There 
to be me things that I need to learn 
thers a better principal. No doubt 
na em also things that each teacher 
teach to acquire to be a more eflective 
bë er. As we work along together, 
SE De to know and respect each other, 
*lp each other in identifying the 
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things each of us now does best and 
the things we need to learn. In effect, 
we would be working out an individual 
set of learning objectives for each 
member of the group, including my- 
self. Some of these objectives—things 
we need to learn—will be the same for 
most of us. Others willbeuniqueforeach 
individual. For example, we may all 
need to know more about the kinds of 
resource units that can be used in ele- 
mentary social studies, whileonly a few 
of us need to learn how to work more 
easily and informally with children, 
since most of us havealready developed 
these skills. Each of us can help others 
attain their educational objectives. We 
are all engaged in a process of mutual 
education, and I, as principal, have 
the added responsibility of getting the 
program under way, helping the group 
to see what the program can be and 
how we can carry it on, enlisting the 
special interests and competencies of 
members of the group, and encourag- 
ing their development. 


The improvement of curriculum 
and instruction is the most important 
task of the school administrator. He 
has a major role to play in obtain- 
ing improvement, but its elaboration 
has been confused by misconceptions 
about leadership. The integration of 
comprehensive concepts about the 
curriculum and instructional process 
and sound concepts of the dynamics of 
leadership can free the administrator 
from much of this current confusion 
and give him clear direction. 


HOW LARGE ARE CHILDREN'S 
VOCABULARIES? 


FRED E. BRYAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


HE QUESTION of the size of chil- 
eae vocabularies seemed fairly 
well settled until Robert H. Seashore, 
professor of Psychology at Northwest- 
ern University, came up with his 
bombshell. He asserts that the com- 


of Jones (5), Thorn- 
dike (10), Horn (3) i 


ferent words, that th 
grader knows 49,500 
that the average high- 


counting “different” 
includes both “basic” and 


estimates 
mpling of 
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Words from an unabridged dictionary. 
A test devised on the basis of this 
sampling was administered to children 
in Grades I-XII by Mary Katherine 
Smith. On the basis of the results, she 
asserts that the absolute size of vocab- 
ularies throughout the grades greatly 
exceeds past estimates (9). 
Textbook-writers base their ma- 
terial on the accepted word lists GOTH 
piled by investigators in the field. If it 
is true that these estimates are too 
small, then our children have been 
Starved by the narrowness of their 
Teading material, If, on the other 
hand, these accepted lists are ae 
large, children are being urged beyon 1 
their ability, Further, if it is found 
that the Vocabularies of children are 
Much larger than we have been led to 
believe, i behooves educators to do 
everything Possible to enrich, rather 
than limit, the Word power of children. 


PLAN OF PROCEDURE OF 
PRESENT STUDY 
A further check was conducted to 
wet the hypothesis that children’s YO" 
cabularies have been underestimate 
ecause they have been develope 
from (1) Single time situations, ( 
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limited geographical areas, and (3) 
single response situations. To do this 
i Was necessary to devise a plan for 
periodically checking vocabularies of 
children under different geographical 
Conditions, at different seasons of the 
year, and with common areas of ex- 
perience used as response stimuli. It 
was assumed that the influence of 
these three conditions might reveal 
knowledge of words which would re- 
main dormant unless some such cir- 
Cmstance had stimulated recall, 
perd booklet containing three 
fiver a was constructed. The 
brie n «à a free-association test simi- 
anal Dolch (1; used by Buckingham 
(2: 14). : 5, 6, 12) and Figurel 
dea RDUM Def is a stimulus-re- 
inks est. It is used to stimulate the 
Ph g of the children taking the 
Berien rie common areas of ex- 
fb u Or them. Ten areas were 
“Sto. Home,” “School,” “Farm,” 
“Sunk ' "Ways People Travel,” 
Moog 8 and Church,” “Work and 
Re xd $ Stories You Have Heard or 
“Cit n Radio and Movies," and 
E e aa other areas could have 
im eii but it was felt that these 
pothesis Sufficient to check the hy- 
lad that children can reveal 
elped = of more words if they are 
9 recall them. 
the ei Ln test is an exact copy of 
ls. Ve üple-choice English Recogni- 
Hide. Way Test by Seashore and 
est is (7). Permission to use this 
© assu; Branted by Seashore. In order 
€ the administration of these 


tes 


tests under the same circumstances 
and at the same time, all three tests 
were printed in a twelve-page booklet. 
Before any distribution was made, 
7,500 booklets containing 22,500 tests 
were ordered. 

It was decided that elementary- 
School children in Grades II-VI in 
various socioeconomic areas could be 
tested with the greatest facility. The 
tests were administered in many dif- 
ferent, widely separated communities 
throughout the United States, in areas 
of different socioeconomic status. 
Schools in the oil fields of Texas, a 
plantation school in Alabama, a pri- 
vate school in Hollywood, California, 
and rural and urban schools in Penn- 
sylvania are examples of the varying 
types of communities where the 
schools in which the children were 
tested are located. 

The tests were sent to these com- 
munities three different times during 
the year: (1) autumn—September 15 
to October 15; (2) winter—January 15 
to February 15; (3) spring—May 1 to 
May 31. 

The first distribution was made in 
the autumn of the year. Approximate- 
ly twenty-five hundred test booklets 
were distributed personally or by ex- 
press to those who had previously 
agreed to help with the administra- 
tion. Detailed instructions were sent 
with each set of tests. 


METHOD OF TABULATING WORDS 


After the test booklets for the 
autumn were returned, tabulation was 
begun immediately. Tabulation fol- 
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lowed the rules laid down by Thorn- 
dike in the introduction to A Teach- 
er’s Word Book (10). No attempt was 
made to tabulate the total frequencies 
of all the words in the test booklet, 
since to do so would have been an im- 
possible task for one person. 

All the words written in the free- 
association test in the autumn by 
children of Grade II were tabulated 
first. In starting with Grade II, the 
writer followed the Same order of 
grades as did Buckingham and Dolch 
(1). They felt that "it was necessary 
to progress from the lowest grade up- 
ward, since the Words which do not 
belong in Grade II naturally would be 
left for Grade IIT; those not suitable 
for Grade III would be left for Grade 
IV; and so on” (1: 6). 

In order so qi 
belonged to each grade 


association test 
Grade II were ta 


test for Grade II and not have ap- 
peared again until the stimulus 
sponse test in the spring for Grade 
Grade III would then be given 
credit for the word. All the tests were 
tabulated in this way: autumn, win- 
ter, and then spring for Grade II; 


-re- 
III. 
the 
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autumn, winter, and then spring for 
Grade III, and so on, until all the 
free-association and stimulus-response 
tests through the spring for Grade VI 
were completed. 

In order to get an adequate sam- 
pling of the Seashore tests, all the 
tests were stacked heterogeneously by 
grades, and every fifth test was se- 
lected and checked with a score card 
provided by Seashore. The total num- 
ber of words actually known on the 
lest after correction was made for 
guessing, multiplied by 505 (the sam- 
ple of the dictionary on which the test 
is constructed is 1/505 of all such 
words in the dictionary), gave the 
total number of words purported to 
be known by the individual. 


NUMBER OF WORDS KNOWN 
BY CHILDREN 

Almost 100 per cent of the teachers 
and administrators of the cart 
ing schools responded. In all, 6,78 
free-association tests were adminis- 
tered to 2260 different children. A 
total of 1,110,435 words were eer 
by these children. A total of 6,87 
stimulus-response tests were taken at 
2,290 different children. ‘These chil- 
dren wrote 4 total of 1,332,240 wore 
en we combine the words written 
both the free-association and the 
stimulus-response tests, we get ^ 
Brand total of 2,442,675. This fig 
can be compared with Buckingha" 


and Dolch’s total of 2,714,857 (1:5 
6, 12) 


in 


, 


E 
Combining the number of word 


* 
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written by children of Grades II-VI 
in both the free-association and the 
stimulus-response tests in an accumu- 
lating manner, it was found that they 
had written a total of 9.169 different 
words, as shown in Table 1. There 
Were 463 words which could not be 


tions, and when the stimulus-response 
test was given to stimulate recall, the 
children of Grades II through VI 
wrote 9,469 different words. This is an 
increase of 41 per cent. 

There were 567 different words in 
the free-association study by Buck- 


TABLE 1 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS BY GRADES WRITTEN IN 
FREE-ASSOCIATION AND STIMULUS-RESPONSE TESTS 


Fant Tests Writer Tests | Sprinc Tests 
Grape " E " i put 
A Ten Stimulus- xe Stimulus- Po Stimulus- duc 
Associa- | Response fissecln: Response Agocin- Response 
tion um tion alia tion eee 
IL. i 676 353 203 158 174 92 1 ,656 
Ir... 376 | 255 159 175 160 | 154 | 1,279 
LV ae 354 | 302 | 203 | 410 | 271 | 387 | 1,927 
Vases 372 332 284 422 384 382 2,176 
Mb. s 660 522 | 338 248 | 364 | 299 | 2,43 
All 
grades) 2,438 1,764 1,187 1,413 1,353 1,314 9,460 
| | 


A m Grade VI because they did not 

O: à frequency of two or more. 
blingot a basis of an adequate sam- 
that th ien Seashore tests it was found 
ed k yi size of the vocabulary 
Words (r i ade children was 4,080 
ren ien 3€; 2). By the time the chil- 
tabu] sned Grade VI the median vo- 
; ary had risen to 25,573 words. 
mis D in Table 3, the children of 
Words ir -VI wrote 6,733 diflerent 
made p 2 the free-association study 
5, 6 i Buckingham and Dolch (1: 
Present ). When the children in the 
Sociatio Study were given the free-as- 
th inei test at different seasons of 
in different geographical loca- 


ingham and Dolch which did not ap- 
pear in the present study. If these 567 
words were added to the total list of 
different words found in this stimulus- 
response study, the grand total would 


ABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOUND IN SEASHORE- 
ECKERSON STUDY AND IN THIS 


STUDY 

Seashore Median in 

Grade Median This Study 
21,900 4,080 
25,600 11,615 
28,400 13,130 
25,600 21,543 
34,000 25,573 
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be 10,036 words for children of Grades 
II-VI, inclusive. This is almost 50 per 
cent more words than found by Buck- 


ingham and Dolch. 
TABLE 3 
COMPARATIVE SIZE OF 
VOCABULARIES 
Buckingham Present 
and Dolch Stimulus- 
Grade Free-Asso- Response 
ciation Study Study 
Preschool.) 1,759 1,794* 
I E 556 
875 
1,778 
2,136 
2,330 
LL — 
All 
Brades — 6,733 9,469 


* Written by children in Grades II 
but appearing on the Preschool list of thi 
ternational Kindergarten Union list (4), 


-VI 
e In- 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


1. “The Vocabularies of School 
Pupils” by E, L, "Thorndike (1), 
often referred to as our chief help in 
estimating the size of children's yo. 
cabularies, was made in 1924, The 
Buckingham-Dolch Study which re- 
sulted in their Combi 
was made in 1936, 
these studies canno 
but the vocabularies 
days before radio an 
not be compared wi 
laries of today. If textbook-writers 
depend on studies made twenty-five 
years ago, or even fifteen years ago, 
they are not challenging the children 
to use the words met in their daily 
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living. To our new word lists we must 
add colorcast, microwave, cloud-secding, 
radioactive, and hundreds of other 
words which modern living accepts a$ 
ommonplace. . 
i 2.. T6 tn from the findings E 
the present study that children Wr 
reveal a knowledge of more words 1 
external stimuli to recall are either 
provided or taken advantage of. f 
Children will reveal a greater 
ber of words if their attention is pr 
to common areas of experience, 
as home, school, church, farm, mun 
and circus. The present study peni 
lated the recallof a greater number bed 
words than revealed by the mei 
ciation study alone. It is reasonable a 
believe that children would yan 
even larger vocabularies if they W of 
stimulated by a greater number 
common areas of experience. cin 
Children will also reveal a grea 3 
number of words if they are emt 
Opportunity to write their lists ir 
different seasons of the year 
tumn, winter, spring, summer. — -— 
The tota] vocabulary of all childr v 
Vill be found larger than it is pe 
to be at present if the children to "i 
tested are selected from various i: 
tions in the United States and € 
communities of varying socioecono™ 
conditions, nail 
3. The free-association met vm 
alone does not give children the e 
tunity to reveal their true voc á 
laries, Buckingham and Dolch ke 
only 6,733 different words for child 
of Grades II-VI in their frec-assoc! 


E 


0» 
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tion study. The writer combined the 
free-association study with a stimulus- 
Tesponse study and found 10,036 dif- 
ferent words known by children in 
these same grades. This is almost a 50 
= cent increase over the words found 

Y the free-association method. 
ET Seashore asserts that the com- 
iir saga of teachers, research 
a i ists, and textbook-writers are 
n. nd less than 10 per cent of the 
em ls estimated from written 
m m ofa representative sample 
arias aah from unabridged diction- 
eters (were made this assertion 
bon n Recognition Test was 
unes 3 Smith to a limited 
uria x of children in a single locality 
tenon season of the year. In the 
ministe Am Seashore's test was ad- 
n "€ to a large number of chil- 
Bt E E UM of the United 
E = t ree different seasons of the 
Children LP did not find that the 
bore a rasa as many words as Sea- 
Sampling Imates; but, based on the 
dns i the dictonary, it can be 
iie SE. y assumed that children 
vealed b re words than have been re- 
: nad the free-association studies, 
hit ioc of words found in chil- 
jfi : ten work and other forms 
hese lon, or any combination of 

em used in the past. 
dile. present study shows that 
least s. m Grades II-VI know at 
Words th 0 words. The number of 
doubted children know would un- 
fol owin y be shown to be larger if the 
8 methods of testing were 


used: (a) testing the children of a 
greater number of socioeconomic areas 
of the United States; (b) testing the 
children more often during the year, 
so that various holidays, seasons, and 
recreational activities would recall 
added words; (c) recalling for the chil- 
dren a greater number of their com- 
mon areas of experience. 

6. It is the responsibility of all edu- 
cators to enrich, rather than limit, the 
word power of children. We should en- 
courage children to use all the words 
at their command and to reach for 
other words which could be, and 
should be, part of their vocabularies. 

When writers of textbooks and 
other books for children base their 
materials exclusively on the existing 
word lists compiled by former in- 
vestigators in the field, they are starv- 
ing the average or the better-than- 
average children by the narrowness of 
their reading material. 
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VISUAL SCREENING TESTS FOR SCHOOLS 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
University of Chicago 


drm viston has been con- 
two decades ~ schools for more than 
huiber nf we year, an increasing 
the visua] ia 100ls administer one of 
opum. m tests. The Snellen 
still bao M one available and is 
as early bipes despite the fact that 
the es 939 Spache! questioned 
as study: Ure the results of this test. 
Snellen des nim to conclude that the 
alone as a t should no longer be used 
children ^ of the vision of school 
Which -— a pointed to the errors 
tests were d be avoided if more recent 
Éh years employed. During the past 
Supported other investigators have 
Spache’s conclusions. 


THE 
TE PURPOSE OF VISUAL 
SCREENING TESTS 


All 

concerns na s and administrators are 
arning. ee optimum 
as astmed tions, and good vision 
Category. p. major importance in this 
Search s Even though published re- 
Telation $ not yet identified a specific 
authorities een vision and learning, 
Wate ay generally agree that ade- 
me brair is conducive to learning. 
chitare Ua! specialists state that ali 
NM Who do not learn by the usual 
“Oh, Y; the pache, “Testing Vision," Educa- 
ne, 1939), 623-26. 


instructional methods should have a 
professional visual examination. In 


practice, this suggestion is not feasible, 


and it is therefore necessary to provide 


some means for identifying just those 


ho are most likely to need 


pupils wl 
tion of 


visual care. This is the func 
visual screening tests. 

The visual screening tests are not 
designed to help the teacher or school 
nurse diagnose the visual problem in 
any way. That is why they are scored 
pass or fail and why the suggestion is 
made that a child be referred to à 
vision specialist when the findings 
warrant. 

ING VISUAL SCREENING 


TESTS 


EVALUAT 


Many schools request appraisals of 
the commercial visual screening tests. 
Imus? reported such an evaluation 
made with adults. Until recently, no 
data have been available for school 


children. 

* Marguerite E 
Reading," Clinical 
Emphasis 0n Vision Pr 
by Helen M. Robinson. 
tional Monographs, No. 


versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 
Henry A. D «Visual Testing Tech- 


mus, 
niques, Academy of 


Ophthalmology an 
April, 1948), 370-84 


«Visual Training and 
Studies in Reading. II—With 
oblems, P- 147. Edited 
Supplementary Educa- 

77. Chicago 37: Uni- 


berl, 
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In the fall of 1952, Crane and 
others* reported a study of approxi- 
mately six hundred children in Grades 
I and VI. In addition to the Snellen 
test, four commercial batteries were 
used, and the results were compared 
with the ophthalmological findings. 
They discovered that the batteries 
which correctly identified the highest 
per cent of pupils with visual prob- 
lems also had the highest per cent of 
incorrect referrals. They concluded 
that their results did not point to one 
test or group of tests as Superior to the 
others. The authors also reported on 
the time required to administer the 
tests., 

Only two aspects of the test bat- 
teries were appraised by the study: 
validity and economy of time, To 
appraise the Screening tests adequate- 
ly, additional considerations are need- 
ed. First, it is important to determine 
whether provision is made for testing 
all the important visual character- 
istics and whether unimportant char- 
acteristics are included. Second, the 
accuracy with which the subtest of 
each visual Screening battery meas. 
ures what it is designed to measure 
should be determined. Third, the 
standards for passing and failing indi- 
vidual test items as well as the entire 
battery should be considered. This 
problem is closely related to the valid- 
ity of the batteries as reported in the 

^Marian M. Crane, 
Scobee, M.D., Franklin M. Foote, M.D., and 
Earl L. Green, "Study of Procedures Used for 
Screening Elementary School Children for Visual 
Defects: Referrals by Screening Procedures vs. 


Ophthalmological Findings,” Sight-Saving Re- 
view, XXII (Fall, 1952), 141-53, 


M.D., Richard G, 
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study by Crane. In addition, ap- 
praisal of the standards of the sub- 
tests are needed. Fourth, the reliabil- 
ity of the test batteries should be 
established, because only reliable tests 
can be used with confidence as an in- 
dex of individual performance. 

Some data have been collected 
which throw light on these four prob- 
lems, as well as on those considered by | 
the Crane study. These data were col- | 
lected as a part of an investigation of | 
the relation between visual efficiency 
and progress in learning to read. This 
research is currently in progress, SO 
that conclusions must be deferred un- 
til it is completed. 


ANALYSIS OF SUBTESTS 


Tour visual screening batteries ex 
in addition, a number of experimenta 
tests were included in the rese : 
The four commercial batteries 
the Keystone Visual Survey Test, 
often referred to as the Betts Tele- 
binocular; the Massachusetts Vision 
Test"; the Eames Eye Test;? and the 
Ortho-Rater Tests of Visual Effi- 
ciency.? : 

Each of these four batteries E 
cludes a measure of visual acuity a 
twenty feet, although the targets di | 

* Helen M. Robinson and Charles B. Hue!s- 


in 
man, Jr, “Visual Efficiency and pw ceto 
Learning To Read,” Clinical Studies in Red 
11, op. cit., pp. 31-63, A 
* Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pennsy 
vania, (1947). 


7 Welch-Allyn Co., Auburn, New York. a 

ë World Book Co, Yonkers-on-Hudso": 
New York, 

? Bausch 


ter, 
& Lomb Optical Co., Roches 
New York, 
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fer markedly. The Massachusetts test 
employs an adaptation of the Snellen 
E test, while the Eames test uses both 
E's and other letters. The testing is 
done with the opposing eye covered, 
while with the Keystone and Ortho- 
Rater neither eye is covered. The 
latter employ stereoscopic instru- 
ments, presenting some targets before 
cach eye, with special additions for 
testing acuity. The Keystone test re- 
quires recognition of the position of a 
black dot in a square figure, while the 
Ortho-Rater employs a black-and- 
White checkerboard in a square figure. 

Only the Keystone and the Ortho- 
Rater have measures of visual acuity 
at near,” the distance at which chil- 
dren read or study. In the past the as- 
Sumption has been made that near 
acuity of children can be accurately 
Predicted from their far acuity. How- 
ever ; data secured from Grades IV and 
do not support this conclusion. 
The coefficients of correlation be- 
tween far and near acuity, as meas- 
ured on the Keystone and the Ortho- 
Rater tests, vary from .24 to .63.” It 
i Clear that even the highest correla- 
tion is too low to predict accurately 
near-acuity scores from scores at far 
distance, If these findings are sub- 
Stantiated by the study of larger num- 


< 
M 


"s 2 near-acuity test was added to the Eames 
tery in 1950, after these data were collected. 


dus Complete statistical data resulting from this 
Em 4 are reported in Helen M. Robinson, An 

We as of Four Visual Screening Tests at Grades 
and And Seven. American Journal of Optometry 
tom Archives of American Academy of Op- 
Min Monograph No. 145. Minneapolis, 
1953 ^9: American Academy of Optometry, 


ba 


bers of children at other grade levels, 
it is clear that the Massachusetts bat- 
tery omits an important item, namely, 
near acuity. 

Both the Massachusetts and the 
Eames batteries include tests with 
lenses to identify children who are 
far-sighted or near-sighted, while nei- 
ther the Keystone nor the Ortho-Rater 
batteries do so. Children who are © 
near-sighted obtain lower-than-aver- 
age scores on the far-acuity tests, but 
no means for identifying pupils who 
are far-sighted is provided by the 
Ortho-Rater or the Keystone bat- 
teries. The relation between far-sight- 
edness and reading difficulty has been 
emphasized in the literature, but the 
data now available in this study are 
inadequate to offer an evaluation. 

All four batteries include tests for 
identifying children with one eye 
turned very slightly above the other at 
far distance, but only the Ortho-Rater 
includes such a test at near distance. 
Coefficients of correlation between 
performances at far and at near dis- 
tances are of such magnitude that 
scores at near distance cannot be ac- 
curately predicted from scores at far 
distance in individual cases. 

Measurement of lateral phoria, 
which is a tendency for the eyes to 
turn in or out, has been included in 
three batteries at both far and near 
distances. The Eames tests contain a 
measure for lateral phoria at far, but 
not at near, distance. 

Tests of fusion, the ability to bring 
together the impressions of the two 
eyes into a single image, are Separate 
items in the Keystone and the Eames 
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batteries. The Ortho-Rater acuity 
targets provide an opportunity for a 
child to report lack of fusion, but the 
Massachusetts tests does not con- 
sider this factor. Depth and color tests 
are a part of the Ortho-Rater and the 
Keystone batteries only. 

The important question, which can- 
not be answered at present, is whether 
all the functions just discussed are re- 
lated to children's achievement in 
School or whether the batteries in- 
cluding fewer items are sufficient, 


ACCURACY OF MEASUREMENT 
Earlier in this 
called to the fact that visual 
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merely marked pass or fail. Thus, the 
Scores on the Ortho-Rater and the 
Keystone batteries were correlated 
with a number of other tests in the 
larger study, and factor analyses were 
calculated. 

The visual-acuity tests were com- 
posed of four factors. Factor A ap- 
peared in all tests and seems to be es- 
sential to all secing. The Ortho-Rater 
far-acuity tests had the highest load- 
ing on this factor, while the Keystone 
ranked somewhat lower at both grade 
levels. The two batteries ranked about 
equal on Factors B and C. Factor D 
appears to be created by the instru- 
ment itself, On it, the Keystone load- 
ings were slightly higher than those 
for the Ortho-Rater, 

The near-acuity tests contained less 
of Factor A and more of Factor B. 
with equal loadings for the two bat- 
teries, However, the loadings on Fac- 
tor C were approximately equal butan 
Opposing directions, showing a dis- 
tinct difference in the targets of the 
two batteries, Likewise, the loadings 
on Factor D were in opposing direc- 
tions but of insignificant magnitude. 

The Composition of the depth tests 
on the Keystone and the Ortho-Ratet 
batteries differ markedly. Further 
analysis ig needed to check hypotheses 
concerning the nature of these factor? 
efore an appraisal is attempted. In 
this Manner, the other subtests ° 
these two batteries are to be subjecte j 
to rigorous analysis so that the 4¢ 


de- 
Curacy of measurement may be 
termined, 


C C — Ce 
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STANDARDS FOR PASSING 
AND FAILING 


The manuals for the Massachusetts, 
the Eames, and the Keystone bat- 
teries present specific standards for 
passing and failing. Tentative stand- 
ards have been established for the 
Ortho-Rater, If these four batteries 
are equal and if the norms are properly 
established, then the same children 
should pass and fail corresponding 
Subtests on each battery. 

Results obtained with pupils in 
Grades IV and VII reveal an incon- 
sistency in standards for the four bat- 
teries, The per cents of children pass- 
ng and failing on the Ortho-Rater and 
the Massachusetts batteries are in 
Closer agreement, and fewer pupils fail 
these Subtests than fail those of the 
;.CYStone and the Eames batteries. 
Therefore the adequacy of the stand- 
ards must be questioned. 

One method for appraising the 
Standards and for checking the valid- 
Ity of the entire batteries is to check 
them against results obtained by 
Professional visual examiners. As a 
Part of the major study, seventy-nine 
Pupils were selected at random, with 
®PProximately equal distribution in 
E pum I-VIII. The chi-square statis- 
a ‘eee used to compare the findings 

* test batteries with those of two 
professional examiners. The magni- 
bi of the chi squares reveals that the 

Breement is highest with the Ortho- 
i and the Massachusetts bat- 
sun e Considerably lower, although 
za Statistically significant, with the 
“ystone; and insignificant with the 


Eames. It is clear that the Eames bat- 
tery and the visual examiners did not 
select the same pupils for visual care. 


RELIABILITY OF THE VISUAL 
SCREENING TESTS 


The manual for the Eames test!? re- 
ports that with one hundred school 
children the entire battery agreed 
with itself in 93 per cent of the cases. 
The manuals for the Keystone and the 
Massachusetts batteries provide no 
comparable data on reliability, nor 
does our current research. However, 
the Ortho-Rater battery was ad- 
ministered twice to sixty-nine children 
selected at random in Grades II- 
VIII. 

The reliability coefficients for the 
acuity tests ranged from .68 to .82. 
The coefficients for the lateral phoria 
test at far were .80, and at near .62. A 
coefficient of .80 was obtained for the 
depth test. It is interesting to note 
that, in general, the means for the 
acuity and the depth tests were higher 
and the standard deviations lower on 
the second test. Such a change reveals 
that practice improves the scores and 
suggests a second testing for pupils 
who secure questionable ratings. 

The results of the two administra- 
tions of the entire Ortho-Rater bat- 
tery show 77 per cent agreement, 
despite the improvements of second 
scores. The chi square reveals that the 
agreement is well beyond the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. 

? Thomas H. Eames, M.D., Eames Eye Test, 


p. 3. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1940. 
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OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


For school use it is essential that 
these batteries be simple enough to be 
administered by laymen. The four 
batteries considered here require no 
technical background to administer, 
and a teacher who recognizes the sig- 
nificance of following directions care- 
fully can use them. No objective data 
are available concerning the ease with 
which their use can be learned. How- 
ever, most graduate students in an 
advanced course in clinical reading 
express preference first for the Ortho- 
Rater, second for the Keystone, third 
for the Eames, and last for the Massa- 
chusetts, 

The cost of visual screening tests 
1s also important to schools. The 
Eames Eye Test is quite inex 


pen- 
Sive; the Massachusetts costs 


con- 
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siderably more; and the Keystone and 
the Ortho-Rater are most expensive 
to purchase. The cost of maintenance 
is negligible. The fact remains that, in 
determining the preferable visual 
screening battery, expenditure should 
be secondary to such factors as valid- 
ity, reliability, and usability. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing discussion has served 
to identify some important aspects of 
an evaluation of visual screening tests 
for school children. The objective data 
presented are preliminary and based, 
in part, on research in progress. The 
analysis has pointed up specific prob- 
lems which school personnel should 
consider carefully in selecting visual 
Screening tests, 


p IL ———— 


A SPELLING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


NED D. MARKSHEFFEL 
Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz, California 


"x enti mistakes have been the 
: Subject of vast numbers of stud- 
les, in which data were gathered on 
the mistakes made by children and 
Adults. The data appear to indicate 
that something is wrong with the 
Ordinary method of teaching spelling. 
Errors in spelling are made not only 
by retarded pupils but also by those 
Who are capable of a high level of 
achievement. 

This article does not give attention 
to all the spelling mistakes that are 
made by children nor to the reasons 
for the mistakes. Rather, it is an at- 
tempt to present a workable program 
for children who need special help 
With spelling. 


SOME CAUSES OF POOR SPELLING 


Before any program for treatment 
9f spelling difficulties can be under- 


_ taken, one should know some of the 


causes of poor spelling. Once the 
“auses are known, then an attempt to 
Point out the specific type of treat- 
ment that a child needs to become a 
Proficient speller, at least more pro- 
ficient than he now is, can be made. 

Ost investigators agree that one 
of tl € causes of poor spelling is lack of 
“sire to learn to spell. Experience has 


taught the writer that one of the first 


x 


things which must be done is to de- 
velop the proper attitude within the 
learner himself. Most children who 
cannot spell have been so frustrated 
by their lack of learning to spell that 
they refuse to try to learn. All kinds of 
excuses are given, many of them justi- 
fiable. This writer believes that, once 
a desire to learn to spell has been de- 
veloped, any normal child, with the 
aid of proper teaching, can learn to 
spell correctly. 

The child can be helped to create 
this desire by writing material that is 
meaningful to him. If he writes letters 
which are merely exercises and are 
used to point out his errors, then we 
cannot hope to develop the correct 
attitude. Have the child write letters 
to “real” people, and have him mail 
the letters. When the child knows 
that someone besides his teacher will 
read his work, he is more likely to 
want to learn to spell correctly. The 
publication of a classroom newspaper 
or the writing of contributions to a 
school newspaper also creates the de- 
sire for correct spelling. Once the child 
knows that his work may get into the 
paper and be read by many people, he 
has real motivation to do his very 
best. This method has been used suc- 
cessfully by the writer for some years. 
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Children, as well as adults, must 
experience success in what they are 
doing or they will not continue to try. 
'The child who is a poor speller sees 
little sense in exerting effort on a les- 
son in which he continually fails. The 
obvious thing to do is to give the child 
some success in spelling. Prove to him 
that he can learn to spell by using a 
small list of words that are within the 
child's speaking and reading vocabu- 
lary. 

It is a wise procedure to determine 
the method being used by the child to 
learn to spell. Most poor spellers are 
unsuccessful because they use faulty 
methods of trying to learn a word. 
Have the child spell some words aloud. 

Memorizing individua] letters with- 
out any feeling for the wholeness of 
the word is one of the most common 
faults that the Writer has encountered. 
Often the child names all the letters of 
a word but is unable to place them in 
the logical order. For instance, the 
Word recognize may be spelled recon- 
gize, Yegconize, or recgonize. The same 
thing happens when 4 child tries to 
learn words solely by “visualizing” 
them, looking off into Space in hope of 
picking the word “out of the air,” 
Some children try to spell everything 
phonetically. A good diagnostic tech. 
nique for testing a child who makes 
this type of error is to give him some 
nonphonetic words to spell. 

Most authorities on the te 
spelling admit that certaj 
handicaps make for Poor spellers, 
Among these handicaps are faulty vi. 

sion, low general intelligence, faulty 


aching of 
n natural 
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auditory perception, faulty word per- 
ception, lack of motor co-ordination, 
speech defects resulting from ab- 
normalities in the speech mechanism, 
and generally poor physical condition. 
Since certain native handicaps influ- 
ence a child’s ability to spell, diagno- 
sis should include consideration of the 
physical qualities of the child. Can he 
see and hear well? Does he have a 
speech defect? Does he exhibit symp- 
toms of poor nutrition? Is he con- 
tinually tired? Certainly, any diag- 
nosis should not overlook these items. 
Spelling should be taught according 
to each individual’s needs. Thus, the 
child's capacity to learn should be 
checked. Although it appears that the 
relation between spelling ability and 
intelligence is not highly significant (a 
correlation of .30 has been reported by 
Several investigators), the remedial 
teacher should have some knowledge 
of the child's capacity, Louttit reports 
the range of thirty-two correlations ae 
being between .08 and .85. He states 
that a correlation of .50 “would eae 
to represent the relationship fairly 
(19: 283), 
The teaching system should be aa 
praised in any diagnosis. Every chil j 
Who is a poor speller is not a peor 
Speller because of the teaching situa- 
tion. However, many authorities claim 
that poor spellers are made by the 
teaching methods used. Fernald is the 
most outspoken. She says, “Spelling 
failures are due to bad habits that um 
forced upon the child by the school iP 


the attempt to teach him to spe 
(9: 183, 186-94). 


E 


2 
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A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
develop a program that will care for 
the needs of children who are having 
difficulties with spelling. “Remedial” 
ìs the word that immediately pops up 
whenever such a program is suggested, 
but the writer prefers to use the words 

Improvement program." Any im- 
provement program should include (1) 
a minimum list of basic words, (2) a 
good method for learning to spell 
words, (3) a program which fully inte- 
Srates the classroom work and the 
life-situation, (4) a program that pro- 
vides for frequent review, and (5) a 
Program of self-guidance for continued 
Browth in spelling. 

There is slight difference between a 
800d preventive program and an im- 
iM program, the main differ- 
sil eing that in an improvement 
ig a basic writing vocabulary 
noe € built up. A basic writing vo- 
n Pid not only is necessary but is 
nali ne aim of any good program of 
fas ea The experience of the writer 
Basin e that the children who are 
Blut te ifficulties are those who have 
of basi acquire knowledge of a core 

1C words. 
áo pois writing vocabulary must be 

ill ieee learned that the child 
Which re a stock of words the use of 

"s as become habitual—words 
taste an be written without his having 
chil : to check the spelling. Once the 

las acquired such a background 
asic sight words, the teacher can 


Swi 2 
tch to a more corrective type of 


program based upon the child’s needs 
in writing. 

How can a teacher teach so that the 
correct spelling of a minimum number 
of words will become habitual for the 
child? If these words are to be invari- 
able in any writing situation, the list 
used must be small. It is impossible to 
attempt to teach all the words that a 
child or an adult will use, but a small 
basic core of words that are used over 
and over by children and adults 
should be learned. 


BASIC WORD LISTS 


Some teachers need no books or 
basic lists of words to teach spelling 
successfully, but these teachers are the 
exceptional ones. For those of us who 
have not reached this high degree of 
skill, some guide, such as a basic list of 
words, has merit. 

The list not only should be small 
but must be wisely chosen. The teach- 
er should realize that this list is only a 
beginning from which to build a writ- 
ing vocabulary. Provision should be 
made to teach the additional words 
that a child finds he needs as he en- 
gages in writing activities. All the 
uld have their own list of 
a child needs a word or 
misspells a word, he copies it into his 
notebook correctly and learns it. Each 
child thus has his own list of words on 
which he is checked and tested. How- 
ever, just as à beginning reader needs 
a basic sight vocabulary, a poor speller 
likewise needs à basic list of words 
which is used as a base for further 
study. Since many teachers do not 


pupils sho 
words. As 
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know where to obtain such a list, sev- 
erallists which may be used are men- 
tioned here. These are not the only 
lists available, but they are excellent 
ones with which the writer is familiar. 
Dolch (6), Fitzgerald (10), Gates (14), 
and Rinsland (21) have all published 
such lists of words. These lists include 
"demons" and the most common 
1,000 and 2,000 words used in writing. 
These lists should be used as guides 
for an improvement program. No one 
list could possibly anticipate all the 
words that a child might use. Authors 
of spelling textbooks are far from be- 
ing in accord concerning the words 
that should be studied, as is evidenced 
by Betts’s Study of words in seventeen 
spellers (3). Only 6.25 per cent of all 
the words appeared in al] the spellers, 
and only one word was placed in the 
same grade by the seventeen authors. 
Wise (24) made a Study of twenty 
well-known textbooks Which aimed to 


lary. Each book was Supposed to rep- 
resent the four thousand most com- 
mon words. Wise’s Study showed that 
the four thousand most common 
words totaled 13,641 different words. 

Hildreth (17) made a comparison of 
769 easy spelling words from the Dale 
list, the Dolch list of 220 common 
words in children’s ora] and reading 
vocabulary, and a selection from the 
Rinsland list of words most frequently 
used by children 


in their Writing, 
Hildreth found that there Was a great 


deal of overlap in the lists and also 
certain differences. It was found that 
156 words were common to all three 
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lists. She attributed the differences to 
the “nature of the lists and the way in 
which the words were selected.” Hil- 
dreth (17) combined the commonest 
words in these three lists into one list 
of 320 words. 

Investigations by Fitzgerald (10) 
and Rinsland (21) indicate that there 
is a need for a basic core or list of 
words for children who are beginning 
to write. The Fitzgerald list contains 
350 basic words. The Rinsland list is 
also for elementary-school children. 
Breed’s How To Teach Spelling (5) 
and Horn’s A Basic W riting Vocabu- 
lary (18) also contain basic lists. 

The writer has not reviewed all the 
writing lists which have been prepared 
by investigators in this field, but those 
cited certainly should be given con- 


sideration when selecting a basic list 
of words. 


A METHOD FOR LEARNING TO SPELL 


Most of the authorities are fairly 
close in their agreement on the follow- 
ing steps for learning to spell a word: 


1. Learnin 
of the word, 


2. Seeing the word and saying it—seein& 
notonly as a whole, but syllable by syllable. 
3. Looking at the word, occluding the 
word from view and spelling it. Checking t? 
See if it is spelled correctly, 

4. Writing the word. Checking the word 
See if it is spelled correctly. T" 
5. Covering the original word and writing 


it again, always checking with the original 
for Correctness, 


meaning and pronunciation 


it 
to 


With improvement groups, the 
Writer uses a method developed an 

used by the Reading Clinic of Temple 
University, This is an adaptation ° 
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Fernald's technique for learning a 
word (9): 

1. The word to be learned is written for 
the pupil by the teacher. 

2. The child must first know the meaning 
and correct pronunciation of the word. 

_ 3. The child looks the word up in the 
dictionary and underlines the syllables. 

4. The child studies the word until he 
thinks he knows it. 

5. The child writes the word on the op- 
Posite side of the paper, first saying the word 
as a whole, then saying each syllable aloud 
as he begins writing that syllable. When the 
word is completed, he underlines each syl- 
lable, saying the syllables as he underlines 
them. He again says the word as a whole and 
then checks with the original on the opposite 
Side of the paper. 

6. The child repeats Step 5. 


As children advance, they no longer 
need to underline the syllables, but 
rid do continue to say the word be- 
nil writing it. This may appear to be 
lid method for learning, but it isa 
d method, and the writer's pupils 
s enjoy learning words in this 
Den "ew of the writer's pupils who 
tellin. method fail to increase their 

ing ability markedly. 


TESTING AND REVIEWS 

"ds a na differ in their views 
Od of : test-study, study-test meth- 
e cine of words. As far as 
Makes lit S groups are concerned, it 
is em e difference which method 
an Ployed. However, a test-study 
Pupils. Dpears to save time for some 
they Since they study only the words 
Studying s rather than spend time 

vng the entire list of words. 
y; nt and varied review of the 
Used with improvement groups 


is necessary. Ebbinghaus (8), in his 
work on Memory, has shown that for- 
getting follows a definite and rapid 
pace. Reviews, then, are necessary, 
and varied and interesting methods of 
presentation should be utilized. Trou- 
blesome words must be used until 
they become habitual with the child. 
The teacher must not resort to mere 
word drill to achieve this end, or the 
whole aim of the program will become 
meaningless. 

With most of the children in an im- 
provement group, retesting should be 
done within twenty-four hours and, if 
possible, again within a week. Any 
words missed should be relearned by 
the child until mastery of those words 
is achieved. Frequent retention checks 
in meaningful situations will serve to 
lessen the rate of forgetting. 

The fact that the spelling program 
is planned as an improvement pro- 
gram is no reason for its being limited 
to a series of dry, meaningless drills. 
Rather, it must be rich and varied in 
the opportunities for writing, such as 
writing letters to be mailed and writ- 
ing articles for a school newspaper. 
Only by using the spelling words in 
writing will the pupil be able to make 
them habitual. Indeed, spelling words 
are learned solely for the purpose of 
permitting the child to express him- 
self freely in written language. 


SELF-GUIDANCE 


A most important phase in a cor- 
rective spelling program is that of 
teaching the child self-guidance and 
self-evaluation. Most children in need 
of special help in spelling have de- 
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veloped a poor attitude toward spell- 
ing. Careless, slipshod habits must 
be unlearned, and correct, workable 
methods substituted. Steps should be 
taken to instil this idea within the 
learner at the very beginning of the 
program. He should be made conscious 
of the need for correct spelling in all 
his writing activities. 

Most poor spellers shrink from the 
sight of the dictionary and from the 
very sound of the word. The symp- 
toms of nausea caused by the diction- 
ary can usually be cured by teaching 
dictionary skills and bringing the 
pupil to realize that the dictionary is 
not such a disturbing element once 
the enigma of its contents is made 
understandable to him. 

When the child has acquired a feel- 
ing of success that accompanies the 
mastery of a minimum list of words, 
he should be motivated to express 
himself with new and enriched words. 
When he realizes that the words he 
has learned are a foundation upon 
which he can build a greater, and 
more expressive, writing vocabulary, 
then he is well on his way to becoming 
independent in spelling, 


SUMMARY 


From the evidence of investigations 
and his own teaching experiences, the 


writer has reached the following con- 
clusions: 


1. Children can learn to spell, 


2. Learner attitudes are an important 
factor in both good and Poor spelling. 


3. It is necessary to create a desire within 
the pupil to write well, 
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4. Diagnosis is necessary to find the 
causes of poor spelling. 

5. The child’s method of learning to spell 
a word should be discovered before attempt- 
ing to teach him, for he may be using the 
wrong learning method. 

6. Natural handicaps should be taken 
into consideration. 

7. Many poor spellers are made by the 
teaching methods used. 

8. The teacher’s role is a most important 
one. 

9. Every child needs a basic list of 
habitual words. 

10. Minimum word lists are necessary 
with children who are experiencing special 
difñculty. 

11. Children vary in their need of words 
for expression. No one list could attempt t° 
cover all the child's needs. 

12. Frequent tests and reviews are neces- 
sary. 

13. Spelling should not be taught by 
mere drill work. 

14. The spelling program should be icon 
ied and should provide rich opportunity fo 
expression by the child. 

15. Self-guidance is necessary for 
pupil to become an independent speller- 


the 
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YOU CANNOT ALWAYS 


"DO IT IF YOU TRY"! 


ROBERT F. TOPP 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


OU CAN DO it if you try!" has be- 
Y come almost a byword in our 
Schools and homes as we urge our 
children to greater eflort—often to 
lose more than to gain. It is hard to 
say how the idea became so wide- 
spread and still could be so wrong. 
Whoever coined the 


to say to every 
hes each new 
nquer it merely 
gh effort, Obvi- 
every child can og do some 
things, no matter how hard he tries! 
To tell him he can shakes his faith in 
you as his teacher 9r parent and in 
himself, Not only is it unrealistic to 
believe such a fallacy, it can be Severe- 
ly damaging to the child involved. 

So deeply intrenched in our na- 
tional attitudes has the COncept be. 
come that it seems almost un-Amerj- 
can to deny it. Somehow We in Amer. 
ica have felt all along that anything 
could be accomplished if we tried hard 


x 


enough. The idea has merit, for T 
Spurs on individuals to put forth their 
maximum effort, and ordinarily that 
is commendable. But to apply it with- 
Out thought to every situation faced 
by every child is to injure as many as 
are aided. 


IDEA NOT ALWAYS APPLICABLE 


Here are two examples of situations 
Where the expression does not apply : 
A music teacher repeatedly tells his 
eighth-grade pupil in violin-playing 
that *he can do it if he tries." The 
child has been practicing the instru- 
ment for five years, with mediocre re- 
sults. He knows in his heart that it is 
hopeless to expect him ever to become 
Proficient. The teacher knows d 
too, but traditionally urges the chil 
to try harder, d 

At home the violin is a contine 
Source of unhappiness, The boy’s par 
ents are even less aware of the reality 
that the child is tone-deaf and lacks 
Sufficient fine-muscle control to play 
the instrument. They incite him t° 
Greater effort by admonishing er 
that he is "just not trying." The e 
naturally, jg completely frustrate à 
He knows that he is defeated, but we 
dares not drop the violin lessons Þe 
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cause of the pressures upon him. He 
comes to hate the instrument (and 
music in general) and feels deeply re- 
sentful toward adults who are forcing 
him to attempt the impossible. Fur- 
ther than this, he develops unhealthy 
attitudes toward other important as- 
pects of daily living. 
. Here is another child with an intel- 
ligence quotient of 90, indicating low 
Scholastic ability, and with poor mus- 
cular co-ordination. He is an adopted 
child. His adoptive father, who is a 
brilliant lawyer, had attended a large 
university and while there enjoyed 
the Success of starring in football. He 
IS eager for his son to do the same. 
When school marks and other evi- 
dence show that the boy is not doing 
Well, he tells his son that he can do it 
Mt he will only try harder—that he 
Must if he is to play varsity football 
and become a lawyer. All the child 
need do is try—with an intelligence 
quotient of 90 and a body incapable of 
complex muscle co-ordination! Re- 
Sults of such life-long conflict between 
father’s goals and child’s abilities can 
Only be surmised. 
Throughout the history of our 
tal we educators, who above all 
€ts should have known better, 
beni insisted that every child meet 
" Subject-matter standards for each 
d Ject or grade, Fundamentally, we 
e EM that all it took was more 
« It for slower children to attain the 
e d standards. In effect, we 
s © said “although you are not able 
read adequately or to do arithmetic 


very well, you can always do it if you 
trys” 

Yet some children just do not have 
the level of abstract intelligence that 
will permit them to learn at the same 
rate as most others in their group. To 
expect it is to expect what is humanly 
impossible—like expecting every adult 
to high jump six feet in the air just 
by trying. 

Retention of children, making them 
repeat a grade or subject, partially 
grows out of the faulty concept 
that every child can learn what is re- 
quired if he puts forth enough effort. 
We still see in effect the indefensible 
procedure of requiring children to 
repeat the same grade, year after 
year, because they have not mastered 
scholastic standards for their particu- 
lar grade or subject. The psychological 
shock at the time, as well as the after- 
effects of faulty retention practices, 
cannot be measured, but there is little 
doubt that injury to mental health is 
such that many children so retained 
never fully recover. 

At report-card time teachers and 
parents seemingly conspire to impress 
the child with the idea that he can do 
it if he tries. A child receives a poor 
report card, and, as he leaves the 
building, his teacher may "encourage" 
him by telling him that he can do 
better if he tries. When he arrives 
home, his parents greet him with the 
same words. Reports to parents that 
are based on scholastic achievement 
alone and that compare the child to 
standards expected for grade level are 
difficult to justify in light of many 
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other objectives that schools are try- 
ing to achieve. A^ 
There are many areas of activity in 
school where not every child can be 
expected to meet the so-called “grade 
or subject standards." Because of tre- 
mendous individual differences among 
children with regard to intellectual, 
emotional, and physiological abilities, 
they are not all capable of equal ac- 
complishment in all skill areas, To 
imply that each child can do anything 
“if he sets his mind to it” and that 
when he does not he is “loafing,” or in 
some other manner failing his parents 


or teachers, can have unfortunate ef- 
fects on him. 


BAD EFFECTS OF THIS POLICY 


Many a child, unable to meet goals 
set by schools and parents, has been 
forced to cheat his way through 
school. Because of a need to maintain 
self-esteem, if not self-protection, the 
boy or girl becomes adept at accom- 
plishing by foul means what he cannot 
achieve fairly. It would be shortsight- 
ed to blame the child, alone, for his or 
her mistake, 

Once a child has started to cheat 
and by that means improved his 
marks, avoided the censure of es- 
teemed adults, and Prevented the re. 
moval of valued privileges, the habit 
is established, It is self-rewarding. To 
his mind it is also self-justifying, for 
adults are asking the impossible of 
him. Unhappily, he does Dot continue 
to cheat justin arithmetic or Whatever 
the subject may be. He applies the 
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practice to other areas of living where 
effects may be far more important and 
lasting. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

Parents and teachers might reason- 
ably ask: “Then shall we discard all 
Standards of achievement and bes 
havior to be expected of children? 
"Are we never to urge them on to 
greater effort?" Surely, the answer to 
such questions must be “No,” for 
children as well as adults need goals, 
and to obtain those goals they need 
encouragement to do the best possible 
job of which they are capable. Parents 
and teachers should have a different 
attitude and use a different method ol 
approach. Rather than tell every 
child that he can do it if he tries, WC 
Should consider the following wider 
accepted principles before we spe? 
Or act. d 

1. We teachers or parents shoul 
not require of all children the rca 
ment of identica] standards of achieve 
ment. Some children have specia 
skills that should permit them to 8° 
far beyond any "average" standards: 
others have deficiencies that will n 
permit them to attain those standards. 
Each must have goals within limits ^ 
his ability to accomplish—neith 
above those limits nor far below. " 

2. Weshould arrange tasks child" 
are expected to accomplish in a ü 
or at home in accordance with p 
children's maturity, with their pur 
logical, emotional, and intellectual € 


- 
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pacities to do those tasks. We should 
make certain that success crowns 
children’s efforts more often than 
failure. We must not, for example, re- 
quire a sixth-grade child whose actual 
reading ability is much lower to read 
in a book whose vocabulary level is for 
the "average" sixth-grader. We should 
not require an eight-year-old girl to do 
her own ironing at home when about 
the most she can be expected to do 
1S to keep her clothing hung in neat 
order, 

3. We should not give children 
marks, all of which are based on scho- 
lastic "standards" for their grade 
level, to the end that some children 
May feel failure in many areas. We 
Should evaluate each child in terms of 
his achievement in relation to his indi- 
Vidual ability and effort—if he is giv- 
ing it “all he has” he is encouraged, 
not labeled a failure. It is true that, 
Sooner or later, he must realize that 
his ability is not high in certain types 
9f school work, so marks must even- 
tually be given for achievement in re- 
lation to grade or subject standards. 
But at the same time he must be rec- 
Ognized as doing the best that can be 
expected of him, and be approved 
for it, 

"e. We should encourage children to 
$ attainment in keeping with their 
Decial skills and abilities. If a child is 
a y Sically sound and neuromuscularly 
o rdinated, he can be urged to learn 
anri Swim, or play ball. But he 
Ung. be helped, sympathetically and 

‘tstandingly, when he needs help 


and not before or after. If a child of 
normal intelligence is having difficulty 
with spelling, he should be taken from 
where he is in his knowledge of spelling 
and encouraged to grow from there. 
He should not be kept "trying" at a 
high difficulty level, only to face per- 
petual failure. 


CONCLUSION 


Before we adults try to incite great- 
er effort in children by telling them 
they can do it if they try hard enough 
—and, at the same time perhaps, cut- 
ting out all movies for a month—we 
should imagine ourselves in similar 
situations. l'ather might ask himself 
how he would react if someone told 
him he could earn twenty thousand 
dollars a year instead of his present 
five thousand, if he “tried hard 
enough." Mother might wonder how 
she would feel if someone told her she 
could make her husband's suits on a 
sewing machine if she put enough 
effort into it. The chances are that 
neither could do either of these things, 
no matter how hard he or she tried. 

Teachers, too, should imagine what 
our reactions might be if someone said 
that we could learn, say, figure-skat- 
ing, if we put forth enough effort. 
Most of us would deny that, with 
practice, we could become adept fig- 
ure-skaters. There is little difference in 
the situation that exists when we ask 
our children to acquire levels of skill 
that are entirely beyond their capaci- 
ties. 
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If those who are responsible for the 
sound development of children are to 
enable them to move through the 
relatively hazardous years of child- 
hood, they must approach their guid- 
ance with all the wisdom they can 
command. If children are to retain 
confidence in themselves, ambition to 
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grow in desirable directions, and a 
love for living, parents and teachers 
dare not make too many mistakes 
over too many years of their lives. 
“You can do it if you try" may be 
just the thing to say, at times. Then 
again, it may be just the wrong thing 
to say! 
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To REFERENCES included in this 
list treat significant issues relating 
to the pre-service education of teach- 
ers. All were published between July 1, 
1952, and June 30, 1953. Similar lists 
have been published in this journal 
Since 1933, In the selection of these 
references fom the larger number 
Published during the year, preference 
Was given to four types of materials: 
(1) research studies in the field, 
(2) critical analyses of important 
Issues in teacher education, (3) reports 
of promising practices, (4) references 
Which are reasonably accessible. 


699, The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education: Sixth Yearbook. 
Onconta, New York: American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(Edward C. Pomeroy, secretary-treas- 
urer, 11 Elm Street), 1953. Pp. 190. 


Contains the, addresses, reports of com- 
mittes, ad oiher proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
held in Chicago in February, 1953. 


7 "e 
00, ARMENTROUT, W. D. "Specialist in 


Education Degree," Journal of Teacher 
Education, IV (June, 1953), 137-39. 


Describes a new degree (Ed.S., Specialist 
in Education), given at the successful 
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T also Item 563 (Monroe) in the list of 
ie a references appearing in the May, 1953, 
of the School Review. 
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703. 


704. 


University of Chicago 


completion of a six-year program leading 
to specialization in some area, now being 
offered at Colorado State College of 
Education. 


Bancrorr, Rocer W. “Recruitment 
for Elementary School Teaching,” 
Journal of Teacher Education, IU (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 193-96. 


Summarizes the results of a doctoral study 
which undertook an “analysis of students 
entering the State University of New York 
in 1951 to prepare for elementary teaching 
with implications for the recruitment pro- 
gram." 


. Barr, A. S., and SINGER, ARTHUR, JR. 


“Evaluative Studies of Teacher Educa- 
tion," Journal of Teacher Education, IV 
(March, 1953), 65-72. 


Examines the types of problems studied 
and the evaluative techniques employed in 
research relating to the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers during the past eleven-year 
period, and provides a selected bibliog- 
raphy of seventy-nine research studies. 


BATCHELDER, Howard T. “Indiana 
University’s Program of Student 
Teaching for Prospective Secondary 
School Teachers,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, III (September, 1952), 
183-86. 

Describes a new program in which prospec- 
tive teachers devote a full semester ex- 
clusively to professional courses, including 
eight weeks of full-time student teaching. 


BIGELOW, Kanr W. “The Preparation 
of College Teachers for General Educa- 
tion,” General Education, pp. 301-28. 
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706. 


708. 


- Bowman, Davip L. 
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Fifty-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Chicago: Distributed by the 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 


Analyzes the tasks which a college teach- 
er of general education may reasonably be 
expected to perform, examines and ap- 
praises existing programs of teacher prepa- 
ration, and offers recommendations for 
improving programs. 


. Brxter, Lorin E. "Cooperative Devel- 


opment of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, IV (June, 1953), 114-17. 


Describes a plan in use in Ohio in which 
questions concerning teacher education 
are studied co-operatively by the State 
Department of Education, staff members of 
teacher-education institutions, 
teachérs, leaders of the Ohio 


Association, and the Ohio Colle 
tion. 


Bonn, Jesse A; Hocker, Joun A.; 


and OTHERS, Curriculum Trends and 
Teacher Education, Thirty-second Year- 
book of the Association for Student 
Teaching. Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: 
Association for Student Teaching (Al- 
len D. Patterson, secretary-treasurer, 
% State Teachers College), 1953. Pp. 
vi4-300. 

Presents a Survey of 
American public ed, 
the relations between t 


classroom 
Education 
Ee Associa- 


programs in twe]ye 
and universities, 


"Applied Econom- 
cation,” J ournal of 
TII (September, 


ics and Teacher Edu 
Teacher Education, 
1952), 204-7, 


Reviews briefly the 


Applied Economics 
Project of the Alfred 


P. Sloan Foundation 
S for Participation in 


the project by colleges for teacher educa- 


tion. 


CanTWRIGHT, Wirm H, 


; and Hay. 
ILTON, Wittram B. (editor 


5). The Duke 


710. 


711, 


712, 
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University Centennial Conference on 
Teacher Training. Historical Papers of 
the Trinity College Historical Society, 
Series XXX. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1953. Pp. 
viii4-120. 

Presents the papers given at the Confer- 
ence on Teacher Training in the Private 
College and University held on June 24-26, 
1952, in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the chartering of His 
institution which is now Duke University 
as a college for the training of teachers. 


- CLARKE, C. M. “The Ford Foundation 


—Arkansas Experiment," Journal of 
Teacher Education, YII (December, 
1952), 260-64. 


Describes the plan which has been agreed 
upon between the teacher-education wy 
tutions of Arkansas and the Fund for Ea 
Advancement of Education of the n. 
Foundation, and summarizes the reconc! - 
ment of what originally developed as 4 
highly controversial proposal. 


CravrOR, M. PuLLINS, “State cii 
cation Requirements for Teachers ^ 
English," College English, XIV (March, 
1953), 332-40, 

Tabulates and summarizes the legal M 
quirements for certification to teac 
English in the forty-eight states. 


CrEMIN, Lawrence A. “The Hare 
of American Teacher popa 
Journal of Teacher Education, IV (June 
1953), 163-70, — - 


jon 
Surveys the history of teacher eguen 
in the United States, based on dew Es 
lected for à more extensive report ion. 
UNESCO conference on teacher educati 


Dickson, Grorce E, “The Crux ue 
Effective Off-Campus ae rel 
ing Program,” Educational Adminis ch, 
tion and Supervision, XXXIX (Mar 
1953), 139-46, iye 
Summarizes the findings of an inten® 


: nfor 
Study—a doctoral dissertation at St% 


«ons 
MS F jtuatio 
University ot human-relations Sit 
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in an elementary student-teaching pro- 
gram. 


DiLLEY, Norm . "Group Counsel- 
ing for Student-Ti eachers," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 
XXXIX (April, 1953), 193-200. 

Describes a plan carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for handling conferences 
with student teachers in groups and pre- 
sents in tabular form the kinds of problems 
brought to the group conferences. 


. Emans, Lesrer M. “Where Are We 


Going in Teacher Education?” Journal 
of Teacher Education, ILI (September, 
1952), 163-67. 

Analyzes thirteen major current trends in 
teacher education. 


|© FIRESTONE, SipxEv. H., and ORLEANS, 


Jacos S. “The Shortage of Special Class 
Teachers in Large Cities," Journal of 
Teacher. Education, IV (March, 1953), 
59-64. 

Summarizes the report of a survey con- 
ducted in 1951 of need for teachers of 
handicapped children in 108 cities in the 
United States with populations of over a 
hundred thousand. 


Gooptap, Jonn 1. "Interdepartmen- 
tal Cooperation in Teacher Education," 
Journal of Teacher Education, 11I (De- 
cember, 1952), 256-59. 

Describes a plan in operation at Emory 
University whereby the Division of Educa- 
tion and the other departments work co- 
operatively in the preparation of teachers. 


Grim, PauL R., and MICHAELIS, JOHN 
U. The Student Teacher in the Secondary 
School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. x--484. 

A number of specialists collaborate in 
Offering student teachers a practical guide 
to understanding and handling their day- 
to-day work in the classroom. 


Gross, Cuaruns A. (editor and com- 
Piler). Implementing Programs of Gener- 
al Education for Teachers. A Study by 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 


720. 
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to 
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Studies and Standards of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, O. W. Snarr (chairman). 
Oneonta, New York: American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(Edward C. Pomeroy, secretary-treas- 
urer, 11 Elm Street), 1953. Pp. 60. 
Identifies obstacles encountered by col- 
leges and universities in the development 
of programs of general education for teach- 
ers, and offers suggestions for overcoming 
these obstacles. 

"Growing up Professionally: A Prog- 
ress Report to the Profession by the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards,” 
Journal of Teacher Education, YII (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 217-27 

Summarizes the progress in 1951-52 
toward making teaching a major profes- 
sion. 

HaRsTEIN, JacoB I., and RUSALEM, 
HERBERT. “Preparing Teachers for 
Guidance,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, IV (June, 1953), 110-13. 

Describes the program in operation in the 
Department of Education in the graduate 
school of Long Island University for the 
preparation of nonspecialist teachers for 


their guidance duties. 


. Hearn, ARTHUR C. “Case Studies of 


Successful Teachers," Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXXVIII 
(October, 1952), 376-79. 

Presents the results of a study of the traits 
of successful teachers placed by Stanford 
University in 1947-48. 


. Hoor, Marten, TEN. “The Stake of the 


Liberal Arts College in Teacher Educa- 
tion,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXXIX (March, 1953), 80- 
96. 

An analysis of the controversy between 
"educators" and “academicians” over 
appropriate programs for the preparation 
of teachers. 

Intow, Gar. M. “The Interview in Se- 
lecting Student Teachers," Journal of 
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Teacher Education, IV (June, 1953), 
100-105. 


Describes the use of the interview in select- 
ing student teachers and presents the re- 
sults of a study of the value of the inter- 
view in predicting success in student teach- 
ing. 


IRISH, ELIZABETH H., and Byers, 
Loretta. “Helping Student Teachers 
Grow in Democratic Human Relation- 
ships," Journal of Teacher Education, 
III (September, 1952), 209-13. 


Describes the manner in which human-re- 
lationship learning experiences are in- 
corporated in the student-teaching pro- 
gram at Santa Barbara College. 


JAccrns, Ricuagp E. “Developing 
Professional Competencies," Journal of 
Teacher Education, III (September, 
1952), 173-76, 


Reports the results of a two-year co- 
operative study in which public school 
representatives, students, and faculty at 
the State Teachers College in Florence, 
Alabama, joined in a definition of com- 
petencies needed by prospective teachers, 


Jannic, Jonn X. “Current Practices 
in Courses for the Preparation of Sec- 
ondary-School Teachers,” School Re- 
view, LXI (May, 1953), 283-89. 


Presents the results of an investigation of 
current practices in conducting general- 
methods courses in the preparation of 
secondary-school teachers in 332 


O N colleges 
and universities. 


JENSEN, GALE E. “Institute for Teach- 
er Educationof Grinnell College," Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (December, 1952), 548-56, 


Describes an all-college plan in a liberal 
arts college for the integration of the re- 


sources of the college in the preparation of 
teachers. 


KEPPEL, Francis. “Contemporary Is- 
sues in the Education of "Teachers," 


Journal of Teacher Education, ITI (De- 
cember, 1952), 249-55. 


729. 


730. 


731. 


732. 


133. 
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An analysis of major factors which pam 
led to differences in points of view hele 
by “academicians” and “educators”? with 
respect to teacher education. 


Kurr, Crauvpe L. "Experiment 1n 
Teacher Education: The Ford-Cornell 
Project,” New York State Education, 
XL (March, 1953), 400-401, 458. 
Describes a new program, financially sup- 
ported by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Educaton of the Ford Foundation, for 
the preparation of elementary-school 
teachers, based on a four-year liberal arts 
degree plus one year of observation, prac- 
tice teaching, and seminars. 


LixpsEv, Mancanrr. "Whats Right 
with Teacher Education,” Teachers 
College Record, LIV (February, 1953), 
285-90, 


‘ ation in 
Appraises trends in teacher education * 

p : de- 
recent years with an emphasis upon 
sirable directions and gains. 


McGrocn, Dororuy M. Direct Expert 
ences in Teacher Education: A Story of 
Three Programs. New York: Bureau o 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953. Pp. x+-212. 
Provides detailed descriptions of pnl 
tory or direct experiences in three nypa 
thetical teacher-preparing institutions ** 
they might be operating in 1958. 


McGrocu, Dororny M. Cooperati* 
Planning for Professional Education rd 

"Teachers," Teachers College Reports 
LIV (May, 1953), 440-46. ; 
Describes one phase of the program xin 
teacher education at Northern nos 
State Teachers College in which “theory 


. vith 
courses and planned experiences W id 
dren are fused. 


Maczz, Rogert M. “Selection a T 
didates for Teacher Education, cm- 
nal of Teacher Education, TI (Sept 
ber, 1952), 168-72. for 
Describes the program and procedu ing 
selective admissions to the teacher-tr?? 
program at Wayne University. 
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Maur, Ray C. “Toward Relieving the 
Teacher Shortage,” Educational Forum, 
XVII (November, 1952), 57-68. 


Presents the facts on the teacher shortage, 
analyzes the potential “manpower goals” 
for new teachers, and offers proposals for 
increasing the supply of teachers. 


. Mavutn, L. J. “An Evaluation of the 


‘September Experience, " Journal of 
Teacher Education, III (September, 
1952), 197-200. 

Describes the “September Experience” 
plan carried out at Ball State Teachers 
College and reports the results of an in- 
quiry into the value of the program. 


Micuagns, Jous U.; GRIM, PAUL 
R; and Oruers. The Student Teacher 
in the Elementary School. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x+434. 


A textbook, planned by a group of special- 
ists for use of prospective teachers during 
student teaching, providing practical sug- 
gestions, techniques, and principles that 
have proved to be helpful to student teach- 
ers in both rural and city schools. 


Min, Henry. “The Role of Group- 
Work Experience in the Teacher-Edu- 
cation Curriculum,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, III (September, 1952), 
178-82, 


Describes a program of off-campus experi- 
ence in group work prior to student teach- 
ing. 


“The 1953 Teacher Supply and De- 
mang, Report,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, IV (March, 1953), 3-45. 
Presents the full report of the sixth annual 
Study of the supply of, and demand for, 
elementary- and high-school teachers in 
the United States, prepared by the Nation- 
al Education Association research division 
at the request of the National Committee 
of Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


Poor, Grrarp L. "Extern Program 
Blends Theory and Practice,” J ournal 


of Teacher Education, IV (June 1953), 
128-30, 


740. 


741. 


743. 
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Describes a plan in operation at Central 
Michigan College of Education for giving 


prospective teachers some experience in the 
classroom prior to student teaching. 


RAYMOND, Josep. “Foreign Language 
Student Teachers’ Experiences," Teach- 
ers College Record, LIV (November, 
1952), 83-92. 

Summarizes and analyzes fifty reports 
prepared by student teachers based upon 
their student-teaching experience. 


Rucc, Hanorp. The Teacher of Teach- 
ers: Frontiers of Theory and Practice in 
Teacher Education. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1952. Pp. x4-308. 

Traces the development of teacher educa- 
tion in the United States, develops the 
thesis that teacher education has not kept 
pace with the times, and pleads the case for 
training of the creative imagination. 


, Ryans, Davin G., and WANDT, EDWIN. 


“Investigations of Personal and Social 
Characteristics of Teachers,” Journal 
of Teacher Education, ITI (September, 
1952), 228-31. 

Describes studies completed or in progress 
in the Teacher Characteristics Study 
sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and subsidized by the Grant 


Foundation. 


Sanps, JogN E. “Qualifications and 
Responsibilities of Directors of Student 
Teaching and of Supervising Teach- 
ers," School Review, LXI (January, 
1953), 34-38. 

a general overview of the qualifi- 
d responsibilities of the directors 
ing and of the co-operating 
hers in 112 teacher-train- 
arrying on programs of 
hing in public co- 


Presents 
cations an 
of student teach 
supervising teac 
ing institutions C 
off-campus student teac 
operating schools. 

Sassan, ERWIN H. Ways of Working To 
Bring about Desired Change in Teacher 
Education. Thirty-first Yearbook of the 
Association for Student Teaching. Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania: Association for 
Student Teaching (Allen D. Patterson, 
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secretary-treasurer, % State Teachers 
College), 1952. Pp. vi4-244. 

Contains descriptive, analytical accounts 
of ways in which change was brought about 
in colleges and universities responsible for 
teacher education. 


145. SAYLOR, GALEN, “The Education of 
Secondary-School Teachers in W estern 
Germany,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 393-411. 

Analyzes and describes the academic and 
professional programs for the training of 


secondary-school teachers in Western 
Germany. 


746. Scares, Doucras E., and Scars, 
ALIcE Yeomans. "Doctor's Theses in 
Teacher Education: 1951-52,” Journal 


of Teacher Education, IV (June, 1953), 
143-50, 


Presents the second annual listing of re- 
cently completed doctor’s theses in the 


field of teacher education, this list con- 
taining 136 titles. 


747. ScHAEFER, ROBERT J. “Three Teacher 
Education Programs at Harvard,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XXIII 
(Winter, 1953), 60-64. 

Outlines three Programs for the Master's 
degree at Harvard for prospective teachers 
and describes the relation of 


these pro- 
grams to twenty-nine liberal arts colleges 
which are co. 


"Operating in the program 
under a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation, 


748. SNYDER, AGNES. “Conflicting Points of 


View and Challenges in the Education 
of Teachers,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, III (December, 1952), 243-48. 
Analyzes the conflicts between and the 
viewpoints of the liberal arts colleges and 
the teachers’ colleges in the Preparation of 
teachers, 

749. “Teacher Forecast for the Public 
Schools," Journal of Teacher Education, 
IV (March, 1953), 53-58, 

The Research Division of the National 
Education Association provides estimates 
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of the number of teachers nepi be Nig 
public schools through the year 1959-60. 


Travers, RosERT M. W.; RAGING 
witz, WILLIAM; and Hase 
ELINOR. “The Anxieties of a Group ° 
Student-Teachers,” Educational : a 
ministration and Supervision, XXXVII 
(October, 1952), 368-75. " 
Describes a study of the anxieties of 12 


student 
student teachers before and after stude 
teaching. 


UusrarTD, J. G. “Education of Teach: 
ers To Meet the Needs of Youth, i 
Adapting the Secondary-School € 
to the Needs of Youth, pp. 274-95. Fi x 
second Yearbook of the National S 
ciety for the Study of Education, — 
I. Chicago: Distributed by the Unive 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. 


aded and 
Describes the kind of teachers -— by 
discusses steps which should be tà 
institutions which prepare teachers. 


VANDER WERT, Lester S. “An mar 
tion of Four Approaches to pem of 
Teacher-Education Classes,” Journa - 
Teacher Education, YII (December 
1952), 281-84. : in 
Presents the results of an experiment ^ 
which an introductory course in o x 
was taught by four somewhat differ 
methods. 


IucO 
Wirrcox, Isoser, and BEIGEL, La o 
G. “Motivations in the oon 
Teaching," Journal of Teacher 
tion, IV (June, 1953), 106-9. 
Reports a study which attempts to ? 


igni erm ctor 
the significance of motivational fa 
choice of a vocation. 


ssess 
rS in 


WorrLNeER, Rogert C., and Woon, N 
AURILLA. Requirements for Certifie - 
of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, » 
ministrators for Elementary Sirm i 
ondary Schools, Junior Colleges 1 press; 
Chicago: University of Chicago. 126- 
1953 (eighteenth edition). Pp-vit m 
An annual digest of certification requ 
ments in the forty-eight states. 
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CLARK E. MoustaKas, Children in Play 
Therapy: A Key to Understanding Normal 
and Disturbed Emotions. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 
x+218, $3.50. 


This report on play sessions conducted by 
the author at the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit consists mostly of relatively short 
Selections from what must have been very 
long transcriptions of play interviews. Dis- 
cussion is brief compared with the space de- 
voted to reproducing the interviews. 'The 
principle according to which only certain 
parts of the interviews were quoted is not 
Stated, and the reviewer is left with that un- 
easy suspicion evoked by most such reports: 
that only those excerpts are presented, or 
those phenomena discussed, that fit the au- 
thor's particular psychological theory. The 
chapter called *Play Therapy with a Pre- 
School Family," comprising nearly half the 
book, consists largely of transcriptions of 
nondirective interviews with parents and 
hence is unrelated to what the book's title 
promises, namely, children in play therapy. 

This book and other recent publications 
indicate that a change in philosophy has 
taken place in the so-called ‘“nondirective, 
client-centered” therapy. A catharsis, auto- 
matically producing therapeutic results, is no 
longer sufficient; the therapist cannot merely 
let the patient talk and reflect his statements 
back to him. Improvement is now viewed as 
& consequence of the therapist's attitudes as 
they are conveyed to the patient. Thus, the 
author says that the child-centered philoso- 
phy is concerned not mainly with techniques 
but rather with that specific relationship 
which enables the child to grow emotionally. 
If this is so (and I agree heartily that it is the 
relationship which produces results), then 
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one would expect a treatise on child-centered 
play therapy to concentrate on this relation- 
ship, its nature and content, how it is main- 
tained during the vicissitudes of the child's 
development, how it is at any moment con- 
veyed to the child, and so on. Actually, only 
some four pages are devoted to discussing 
this relationship. Faith, respect, and accept- 
ance, the three main attitudes that the 
therapist must convey to the child according 
to the author, are not defined, and their 
presence or absence and their significance in 
particular situations between child and ther- 
apist are not discussed. Faith, the central of 
these concepts, remains vague—so much so 
that it seems an appeal is made to the read- 
er's religious feelings rather than to his criti- 
cal intelligence. Although in the short theo- 
retical discussion the paramount importance 
of the therapist's attitudes are stressed, 
throughout the book the case material gives 
the impression that the totally nondirected 
cathartic experiences of the child lead to 
changes in him. The therapists attitudes 
(the supposedly main therapeutic factor), in- 
stead of being clarified by means of exam- 
ples, are disposed of by the statement: 


The belief is that these attitudes are com- 
municable. They can be transmitted from one 
person to another. They cannot be taught, but 
they can be learned [p. 2]. 


If this is the accepted philosophy of child- 
centered therapy, one wonders why efforts 
are still made to teach the unteachable, why 
courses in client-centered therapy are offered, 
though this therapy, according to the author, 
cannot be taught. 

Transcriptions of therapeutic sessions 
show that the therapist, far from being non- 
directive, exercises strong influence on what 
the child may bring out and elaborate and 
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what he is encouraged to repress. Such re- 
pressive interference no longer takes the loma 
of such direct statements as *Don't do this 
or “That’s dirty." It occurs rather in the 
form of disregarding what the child ex- 
presses, of emphasizing some types of be- 
havior and de-emphasizing others—and all 
this under the appearance of gentle accept- 
ance of the child, which makes the therapists 
repressive impact all the more insidious. All 
the reports illustrate this. In order not to be 
accused of making arbitrary selections when 
demonstrating how this is done, I selected 
the very first reported play session to show 
how the underlying philosophy and control- 
ling attitude of the therapist influences the 
relationship from the very beginning, 
without his awareness since he does 


cuss it, The first play session beg. 
following way: 


Curr»: (Walks to the nursing bottles, Pichs upa 
bottle and puts it into his mouth. Sucks on nipple 
for a few seconds, then replaces bottle.) I want to 
take another little drink of that 

THERAPIST: You wan 
drink, hm? Ip. 21.] 


clearly 
not dis- 
ins in the 


t to have another little 


The therapist reflect: 
child's verbal stateme; 
his activity. If he ha. 
posedly well-adjuste: 
activity, he might h 


s back to the child the 
nts, totally neglecting 
d reflected on this sup- 
d four-year-old child’s 


ave said something like, 
“You want to suck Some more from the baby 


bottle.” The Significant factor in this child’s 
activity seems to be not his stated wish to 
drink (a mature age-correct desire and ac- 
tivity) but to suck from the nipple (a regres- 
sive desire). By this remark the therapist 
indicates to the child that he Pays attention 
only to stated desires, and only to those that 
are socially acceptable, even though the 
child’s activity suggests the existence of 
contradictory desires. That this influence is 
not accidental but persistent is shown by 
what follows immediately. 


Cup: T'm gonna take a big sip this time—a 
great big one. (Takes a long drink from the bottle. 
Replaces bottle on the bench and walks to the doll- 
house. Picks up a boy doll figure and a small rubber 
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cat. Shouts in a baby voice.) Whoo, whoo, Redes 
Meow, meow, meow, meow. cric hend 
the roof of dollhouse.) Kitty gonna jump. : a A 
gonna jump. Kitty jump down. Baby d 
down. See-shee, see-shee, see-shee, see-shee. E 
few minutes later picks up a woman doll.) Shes a 
Girl Scout, and here she is. She runs with a whip. 
She runs with a whip. 5 

TueERApist: Running, running, running [p- 
20). 

The therapist could have reflected back to 
the child the drinking from the bottle, or ~~ 
jumping from the roof, or the — 
emphasized by the child. Instead, he on 
to reflect back only the “normal,” p 
accepted running activity, disregarding ind 
only these asocial, regressive elements € 
also the hostile tendencies expressed by : 
child's emphasis on the whip. oen 
glected is the chance to reflect with the c s 
on what seems to be his peeping or ar 
tory interest in the female sex suggested bY 
the repeated “see-shee,” -— 

From his discussion of this session, it " 
pears that the author is aware of the i 
sive tendencies of the child as expressed s 
his sucking. Reflecting to him at this mime 
only socially acceptable tendencies and (a 
noring regressive tendencies thus —€— 
a definite decision. T do not question pet 
Or not this is therapeutically wise; all I wi "d 
to stress is the high degree to which the aed 
apist is directive, His directiveness shows * i 
absence of that faith in the child which is he 
Strongly asserted as necessary. From t 
Very beginning of the relationship, beg 
his selection and rejection of material, " 
therapist disregards some needs of the ch 
and emphasizes others. ther 

These interviews, as well as many © did 
reports on client-centered therapy, lead ve 
to believe that the professed noninterfere® 
9f the therapist hides a continuous process ot 
interference of which the therapist does A e 
become aware. This seems to me the ™ " 
angerous aspect of client. centered wer 
cause he does not realize the extent © tit 
nterference, the therapist does not submi* , 


his 
to the Scrutiny of his conscience or of 
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supervisor. Nor is his interference subjected 
to criticism on the basis of the philosophy 
underlying the therapeutic system. 

The noncritical approach is also seen in 
the fact that in a book on play therapy the 
author does not discuss other types of play 
therapy, including those therapeutic en- 
deavors which led to the creation of play 
therapy in the first place. Even in the refer- 
ences, the author lists only publications 
representing his own philosophy. 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School 
University of Chicago 


* 


Gonbox C. Lex, An Introduction to Educa- 
tion in Modern America. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv-+556. 
$4.50, 


; Gordon Lee's An Introduction to Educa- 
tion in Modern America offers an unusual 
Combination of professional topics and prob- 
lems, The book is not unique, however, in 
I statement of purpose. It seeks very obvi- 
ously to contribute to the general informa- 
tion of the public concerning the work of our 
Schools and to assist in the recruitment of 
Potential members of the teaching profession. 
Of special interest is the claim that youthful 
Students not contemplating the business of 
teaching should also be in possession of the 
facts contained in this volume. 

. The first two parts of the book stress the 
historica] approach to “The Nature of Amer- 
lcan Society" and the sociological signifi- 
Cance of the teaching profession. These pre- 
Sent much that we all need to know about 
the Struggle of our forefathers to establish 

€ institutions of which we are profoundly 
Proud today, Parts III and IV deal with the 
Organization and administration of schools, 
thus extending the student's concept of the 
Reed for school principals and superintend- 
Ents to have managerial ability and official 
Prestige in the community. The quality of 
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our administrative personnel has been im- 
proving continuously and conspicuously. 
School districts are becoming increasingly 
proud of the men and women who make 
themselves responsible for the efficient opera- 
tion of our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Part V provides just the right amount of 
coverage for a book of this type on the sub- 
ject of teacher training. The reader with a 
liberal arts background will be pleased with 
the wide range of knowledge advocated in 
this volume for those aspiring to a life of 
study and instruction. Some topics of special 
appeal are rugged individualism, universal 
suffrage, internationalism, types of teachers, 
human progress, personality components, the 
United Nations, and UNESCO. Parts VI 
and VII go deep into the heart of the func- 
tion of public education in a democracy. We 
predict that readers who press this far will 
feel rewarded with a sense of the full sweep 
of the classroom in action throughout our 


forty-eight states. 
Chapter ii reveals “A Portrait of the 


American People” in a most unusual fashion. 
The backbone of this description is based on 
an even dozen questions, which have been 
well formulated; but it is the reviewer’s 
judgment that these fifteen pages contain an 
excessive amount of statistical data. How- 
ever, immature students may be glad to have 
this quantitative matter massed at this 
point. If these tables are a superior way of 
delineating the character of the American 
people in their current national behavior, 
then this may prove to have been a sound 
pedagogical tactic. 

Chapter iii, dealing with “The Abiding 
Principles of American Democracy,” is an 
excellent forerunner for chapter iv, which 
gives an effective evaluation of the United 
States as a political, diplomatic, and moral 
leader in the world of many variegated na- 
tions. A sharp contrast is drawn between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., with emphasis on 
four possible choices that face our govern- 
ment and the millions of anxious citizens 
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whom it represents. These four "alternative 
patterns of policy" are appeasement, pon 
promise, containment, and productive de- 
mocracy. Since our schools have to face the 
facts of life, it is essential that teachers be 
enlightened in the matter of foreign policy— 
not only the position and aims of our own 
country, but also the international objec- 
tives of other prominent nations. 

In chapter v the educational traditions 
are invoked by means of a discussion of 
Christianity, the classical viewpoint, human- 
ism, and "'essentialism." Particular attention 
is given to experimentalism as applied to the 
curriculum and methodology, and chapter vi 
supplements this treatment by pointing out 
the antecedents of experimentalism—em- 
piricism, naturalism, and pragmatism. There 
seems to be a need here for an explanation of 
the expanding role of neo-realism, a philoso- 
phy that can be correlated with reconstruc- 
tionism. Chapter vii inserts a timely and in- 
triguing exposition of the constructive bene- 
fits derived from philosophical controversy. 

Certain theories have evolved in connec- 
tion with these aspects of American democ- 
Tacy:—cultural pluralism, respect for the 
dignity of the individual, the pre-eminence 
of personal welfare, civil liberties, majority 
rule in relation to minority 


rights, responsi- 
ble citizenship, 


belief in progress, reliance on 
peaceful change, free education, and social 
mobility. The implications of these principles 
suggest a liberal handling of details appro- 
priate for the grasp of the student. Gordon 
Lee deserves credit for the unit in chapter vii 
entitled *An anthropological overview of 
educational purpose," in which he analyzes 
these crucial subjects: preservation of the 
social heritage, preparation for adult citizen- 
ship, vocational training, improvement of 
the social order, and the enhancement of 
leisure. 

The reviewer is especially impressed by 
chapter xxiv on “The Scope of the Educa- 
tional Task.” Pages 456-57 show that we 
need not be afraid to relate our spiritual life 
and faith to scientific thinking, where every 
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teacher must feel at home and demonstrate 
convincing skill. The author's development 
of the “Middle road” is too brief, in the light 
of so much promise associated with this com- 
mon-sense position, inherently related to 
modern realism. The "Middle road" at 
taches itself to a reasonable and practical 
brand of thinking about the problems of in- 
struction and administration, salvaging the 
best in creedal idealism and reconciling some 
of its doctrine with the more justifiable 
features of pragmatism. 3 

The last chapter works over the main 
controversial elements intertwined with the 
problems of academic freedom. The reviewer 
likes the statements made under the heading 
of “Freedom To Teach and Learn." The 
author notes the necessity for every teacher 
to beinformed concerning censorship, loyalty 
oaths, political activities, and community 
standards of orthodoxy. Several quotations 
here prove helpful in support of the theses 
put forth. s 

Readers of this book will recognize it as 
no superficial textbook on teacher orienta- 
tion but rather as a substantial and aian 
tive addition to the thoughtful literature 9 
our profession. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


* 


R. Witt Burnert, Teaching Science a 
Elementary School. New York 16: Rin 


hart & Co., Inc., 1953. Pp: xvi4- 542. 
$5.75, 


For some time there has been a great need 
for a book like Teaching Science in the Ele- 
mentary School to help the many teachers 
Who, with little or no experience and little e 
no science background, are trying to teac 
Science in elementary-school classrooms- 

The book is set up in two parts. Part £ 
dealing with the place of science in the rel 
mentary-school program, is designed to £V 
teachers an idea of the place that science ca” 
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hold in the curriculum and of the relation 
that science can have to the development of 
skills in reading, writing, and spelling. This 
part of the book helps the teacher establish 
for himself a philosophy for teaching science 
and to have faith in his ability to teach the 
Subject although he may not have an exten- 
sive science background. 

. Part I also deals with science as a poten- 
tially influential force in the lives of elemen- 
tary-school children. It points out that chil- 
dren are naturally interested in the science of 
their environment and that science can have 
"m motivating influence on all learning. 
enc "ee is so much science in their im- 
for -—À environment, children have a need 
elis LO information. The author makes 
to hes zem more meaningful and helpful 
Fehr aia by describing in some detail the 
pm "m michele which one teacher found 
itd wep. although it is not to be as- 
mores that every teacher would find the 

: methods the most satisfactory. - 
a II not only presents scientific in- 
ation which a teacher needs at his com- 
mand as he teaches elementary science, but 
also describes in some detail firsthand ex- 
periences and activities which may be car- 
tied on in the classroom as an aid to learning. 

The information might be used in two ways. 
Some of it, for example, the material about 
air, is of such a nature that a teacher might 
select and adapt certain parts to fit the needs 
of the pupils at the particular age level which 
he teaches. Other materials are more helpful 
to supplement the teacher’s knowledge. For 
example, the material about heredity prob- 
ably would not be suitable for the great ma- 
jority of classes at the elementary-grade 
level. It might serve a need at the junior high 
school level, but its real use is in helping the 
untrained science teacher answer children’s 
questions more intelligently. 

It is important that teachers realize that 
ch they are not fully 
pupils unless they 
ble background in 
too, that teachers 


there are experiences whi 
qualified to give their 
themselves have a worka 
Science. It is important, 
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untrained in science realize that there are 
many kinds of experiences that they caz give 
to their science classes and that there are 
ways in which they can build up a useful 
background for themselves. This book is 
designed to help the teacher find some of 
these experiences and to help him acquire a 
science background. 

ILLA PODENDORF 

Laboratory School 

University of Chicago 


* 


VIRGIL A. ANDERSON, J mproving the Child's 
Speech. New York 11: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvi4-334. $4.00. 


While preparing this book primarily for 
the classroom teacher, the author has pro- 
duced a useful book for parents, child-guid- 
ance workers, physicians, and others who are 
concerned with the development and train- 
ing of children. 

The author did not design this book for 
specialists in speech and hearing. The con- 
tent has been deliberately kept simple and 
nontechnical to enable the general teacher 
the parent to “deal effectively with such 
speech problems as it is wise or feasible for 
them to handle” (p. v). For speech problems 
that are too serious to be handled by a per- 
son with a limited background in the field of 
speech and hearing, the author provides in- 
struction and guidance for outside help. 

The areas covered by the twelve chapters 
in this book are “Speech Improvement as an 
Educational Problem,” “The Nature and 
Development of Speech,” “Recognizing 
Speech Disabilities,” “The Child with De- 
layed Speech,” “Articulatory Disorders,” 
“Substandard Speech,” “Nasal Speech,” 
“Vocal Disorders,” "The Child Who Stut- 
ters,” “The Child with a Hearing Loss,” and 
"Integrating Speech Training with the 
School Curriculum.” 

Chapter i points out the relatively recent 
emphasis on speech improvement in the 
modern school. Chapter ii emphasizes the 


and 
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need for understanding all factors involved 
in the speech development of children. Chap. 
ter iii briefly describes the various types of 
speech disabilities found among children, 
This chapter includes speech tests which can 
be easily administered by parents and teach- 


ers, to help them judge more accurately the 
nature of a child’s speech problem. The rela- 
tion between defective speech and the pres- 
ence of socially unacceptable traits in chil. 
dren is discussed in chapter iv. 

The areas covered Chapters v-xi discuss 
in detail various types of speech disabilities, 
These six chapters include Specific tech. 
niques, drill materials, and practica] Sugges- 
tions for helping children With each type of 
Speech problem discussed. 

The author's stat 


ed objective in the fina] 
chapter is “to guid 


€ the teacher in 


or just tho: 
from a 


BESTOR, ARTHUR E. Educa 
The Retreat fron 
Schools. Urba: 


Illinois Press, 


t 
” Learning ino : 
1 8 
Da, Tingi. pz, . " Public 


Burrstey, Dororny I 
* The So 
f ad Stack Sullivan: T "n Theories 
of His Concepts of Sociali: Lion pints! 
turation, Digested from His Va it Accu]. 


and I, ntegrated as q Selection br ^e E 
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school program are provided. Thes sugges 
tions show how speech improvement can be 
a part of, instead of apart from, the regular 
school curriculum, 

Tn reading this chapter, however, one feels 
the need for an explanation of why this kind 
of integration is important. For example, the 
need for encouraging carry-over of correct 
Speech habits from specch-training classes 
into the classroom could have been empha- 
sized more strongly. 

As a useful source of information for the 
classroom teacher and the parent, the book 
has much to commend it. The m 
is to present, in nontechnical lang 
information about the mo 
of speech and hearing problems that require 
attention in young children. Although it is 
not intended for professional workers in the 
field of speech and hearing, they will un- 
doubtedly read it with great interest, They 
will profit from the usefulne 

ters as clear reviews of basi 


ain concern 
tuage, basic 
5t common types 


ss of these chap- 
c principles, 


ADELINE KuLIG 
Rich Township High School 
Park Forest, Illinois 
Bremen Community H igh School 
Midlothian, Illinois 
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The Modern Community School. Edited by 
EDWARD G. OLSEN. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of 
the National Education Association. 
New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii--246. $2.50. 

Moser, CLARENCE G. Understanding Boys. 
New York 7: Association Press, 1953. 
Pp. 190. $2.50. 

OSTHEMER, RICHARD H. Student Charges and 
Financing Higher Education. New York 
27: Published for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education by Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. Pp. xx+218. 
$3.50. 

Social Implications of the 1947 Scottish 
Mental Survey. Publications of the Scot- 
tish Council for Research in Education, 
XXXV. London, EC4: University of 
London Press Ltd., 1953. Pp. xxiv-+356. 

SPEARS, HAROLD. Improving the Supervision 
of Instruction. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. xii4-478. $4.75. 


BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CLARK, Joun R., and Oruers. Growth in 
Arithmetic. Arithmetic Workbook: Grade 3 
by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, 
and Caroline Hatton Clark; Grade 4 by 
John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, and 
Caroline Hatton Clark; Grade 5 by John 
R. Clark, Rolland R. Smith, and Caro- 
line Hatton Clark, with the co-operation 
of Charlotte W. Junge; Grade 6 by John 
R. Clark, Rolland R. Smith, and Caro- 
line Hatton Clark, with the co-operation 
of Charlotte W. Junge; Grade 7 by John 
R. Clark, Rolland R. Smith, and Francis 
G. Lankford, Jr.; Grade 8 by John R. 
Clark, Rolland R. Smith, and Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
144 each. 

Dimonp, Sraxigy E. Citizenship for Boys 
and Girls, Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
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let. Chicago 10: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 40. $0.40. 

Favorite Modern: Plays. Selected and edited 
by FELIX Sper. New York 10: Globe 
Book Co., 1953. Pp. xii4-530. $3.00. 

Howz, M. L.; JENKINS, Puri R.; and 
MUNN, HELENT. Workbook ToSu bplement 
"English at Work," Course Four. New 
York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953. 
Pp. 124. $0.96. 

Kantor, MacKriNrav. The Voice of Bugle 
Ann. A School Edition by FREDERICK 
Houx Law. New York 10: Globe Book 
Co., 1953. Pp. x+-116. $1.80. 

KipLiNG, RUDYARD, “Captains Courageous.” 
Edited by Freperick Houx Law. New 
York 10: Globe Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
x4-236. $1.84. 

Law, FREDERICK Houx. Great Americans. 
New York 10: Globe Book Co., 1953. 
Pp. vi4-570. $3.00. 

McKzr, Jor Duxes. American Folklore 
and Legends (from Living in Our America, 
History for the Upper Grades). Muncie, 
Indiana: National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth (Elizabeth Pilant, 
executive secretary, % Ball State Teach- 
ers College). Large illustrated map. $0.50. 

Norpuorr, CHARLES, and HALL, JAMES 
Norman. The Bounty Trilogy. A School 
Edition by FLORENCE Dorrr Jones. 
New York 10: Globe Book Co., 1953. 
Pp. 630. $3.00. 

O. Henry’s Best Stories. Edited by Lou P. 
Bunce. New York 10: Globe Book Co., 
1953. Pp. 298. $2.40. 

THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. Your School 
Clubs: A Complete Guide to 500 Activities 
Jor Group Leaders and Members. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 318. $3.50. 
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Adventuring in Literature with Children. 
Membership Service Bulletin No. 92. 
Washington 5: Association for Childhood 
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Education International, 1953. 12 leaflets. 
T e. THEODORE. The Teaching of 
: Foreign Languages in the Elementary 

School. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1953 (preliminary edition). Pp. vi4-120. 

$1.25. " 

Annotated List of Books for Supplementary 
Reading (Kindergarlen-Grade 9), 1954. 
Edited by Max FRANCKE. Brooklyn 13: 
Children's Reading Service, [n.d.]. 

Annotated List of Phonograph Records, 
(Kindergarlen-Senior High School), 1954. 
Edited by WARREN S. FREEMAN. Brook- 
lyn 13: Children’s Reading Service. Pp, 
42, $0.10. 

Boys’ CLUBS or AMERICA. Summary, Junior 
Book Awards Reading Program, September, 

* 1952—A pril, 1953. New York 16: Boys’ 

Clubs of America. Pp, 91, 

Cuvncu, Hanorp H.; SrAGERS, PAUL W.; 
Barr, W. Monrort; Fox, Witty Ha 
andSrAPLEY, MAURICE E. The Local School 
Facilities Survey. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1953, Pp. 
viii--96. $2.00. 

Developments in Education. Florida State 
University Studies, No. 9, Tallahassee: 
Florida State University, 1953, Pp. 118. 
$1.00. 


Driver Instruction: A Guide for Driver Educa- 


tion and Driver Training. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Educa- 


tion, 1953, Pp. viii--96, 
Education in Michigan's Out-of-Doors, 1946- 
1953. A Brief Story of a 
:ducation Whereby Children, Youth, and 
Adults Have Found Better 
through the Wise Use of Hum 
Natural Resources, 
Michigan Department of Public In. 
struction in co-operation with the W, K, 
Kellogg Foundation, the Michigan De. 
partment of Conservation, 
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Lansing, Michigan: State Department of 
Public Instruction, [1953]. 


ive Criteri 15: 
Elementary Evaluative Criteria. Boston 


School of Education, Boston University, 
1953. Pp. 109. $1.50. 
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ESCALONA, SIBYLLE; LEITCH, MARY; 


Orners. Early Phases of Personality De- 
velopment: A Non-normative Study Ej 
Infant Behavior. Monographs of Pom 
Society for Research in Child Deve T 
ment, Inc., Vol. XVII, Serial No. 54, 
No. 1. Evanston, Illinois: Society = 
Research in Child Development, 1955. 
Pp. vi+72. 


reek Procced- 
Forliet Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proc 


ings: Joint Meeling with ORN 
Convention District, Pennsylvania. - 53 
Education Association, April 15-18, p 
University of Pennsylvania prem 
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